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PREFACE. 


«o«- 


I RKMAKKKj^iii tlic Original Preface* to this Book, that I did not find 
it easy to gel sufficiently far away from it, in the first sensations 
of liaviiig finished it, to refer to it with the composure which tliis 
formal headiftg AVja«ld .seem to retjuire. My interest in it was so 
recent ant^ siit)ng,^and iny mind was so divided betiveen pleasure 
and^egr^'l -jileasure in the ac hievement of a long design, regret in 


• • 


the .separation from, many companions- -that I was in danger of 
wcafjiil^ the reader with person.u confidences and private emotions. 


•Bc-side^ whicli, iyl that I could liave said of the Story to any 

• ^ 

purj)ose. yiad endeavoured to say in it. 

Jt would concern the reader httj^, [jcrhaps, 40 know how sorrow- 
fully the pen k laid down at the close of a two-years’ imaginative 
task ; or how an Author feels as if he were dismissing some portion 
of himself into*th^ shadowy world, when a crowd of the creatures of 
his brain are going from him for ever. ¥et, 1 had nothing else to 



vi Prv/iXif, 

i. \ 

lell; unless, indeed, I were to confess (which might be of less 
moment still), that no one can ever believe this Na.rative, in the 
reading, more than I believed it in the writing. 

So true are these avowals at the present day, Uyit I c:p now only 
take the reader into one confidence more. Of all my books, I 
like this the best. It will be easily believed that I am a fond panu’t 
to ever}' child of my fancy, and that no one can ever love that family 
as dearly as I love them. But, like many fond parents, J' have in 
my heart of hearts a favourite child- And his name is David 

COPPERFIELD. 
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CHAPTER L 

I AM BORN. 

sliall turn out to be the hero of my own life, or whether tliat station 
will be held by anybody else, these pages must show. To Wgin my life with llie 
IfCgini^ig of my life, 1 record that I was bom (as I have been Informed and believe) 
on a Friilay, at twelve o’clock at night. It was remarked that the clock began to 
stiike, and I began to ciy, sitnultancousl.v. 

In considcAtion fi# the day and hour of my birth, it vras declared by tlie nurse, 
and by some^gff^^nen in the neighl>ourh(^ who had taken a lively interest in 
me severad mtfnthsJjcfore there was any possibility of our becoming personally 
acquainted, first, that Is w’as destined to be unlucky in life; and seconaly, that 1 
wni privileged to see ghosts and spirits ; both these gifts inevitably attaching, as 
they believed, to all unlucky infants of either gender, bora towards the ^aa^U^houn 
on a Friday night. 

I nc^d sa]»noth|^g here on the first head, because nothing can show better than 
history whether that prediction was verified or falsified by the result On the 
seebnd branch of the question, 1 will only remark, that unless I ran through that 
part of my inheritance while 1 was still a baby, I have not come into it yet But I 
ao not av all complain of having been kept out of this property; and if anybody 
*lse should be in the present enjoyment of it, he is heartdy welcome to keep it. 

1 wsu^orn with acjml, which was advertised for sale, in the newspapers, at the 
low pritf ef fifteen ^mcas. Whether sea>going people were short of money about 
tnaninm, fr were snort of faith and preferred cork jackets, I don't know ; all I 
know i.s, that thcr^was but one solitary bi dding, and that was firom an attorney 
concreted with the bill-broking busincsir wBb o'ft^cdEwo pounds in cash, and the 
uMiidiqp in sherry, but declined to be guaranteed from orowning on any higher 
bargain. Consequently the advertisement was withdrawn a ta dead los s—^for as to 
sherry, my poor^ear mother’s own sherry was in the market then—and ten years 
afterwards the raul was put up in a raffle d own in our part of the country, to fifiy 
members at hglf-a-crown a head, the winner to spend five shillings. I was present 
myself, and I reneiftber to have felt quite uncomfortable and confused, at a part of 
myself being disposed of in that way. The caul was won, 1 recoUei^ by an old 
lady with a^na-basket, who, very reluctantly, ppoduced from it the five 

shuKagSy all in halfjpence^ and twopence halfpenny short—as it took an i mm ens e ^ 

B 
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Hwm* and a great waste of arithmetic, to endeavour without anv eflect to prove to 
her. It is a iact which wilt be long remembered as tem arkaw ftdawo there, that 
she eras never drowned, but died triumphantly in bed, at ninety*two. 1 have 
understood that it was, to the last, her proudest boast, that she never had been on 
the water in her Ufe, except upon a bridge; and that over her tea (to which she was 
extremely partial) she, to the last, expressed her indignation at the impL'y uf 
mariners and (kheis, who had the presumption to go ** meanderii^ about lEie 
world. It was in vain to represent to her that some conveniences, tea perhaps 
included, resulted from Utis objectionable practice. She always rctuincvl, wi.h 
greater emphasis and with an instinctive knowledge of the streni^th of her objectioil^ . 
*' Let us have no meandering.'* 

Not to meander myself, at present, I will go back to my birth. , 

1 was bom at Blunderstone, in Suflblk, or *' thereby," as they say in Scottei».h. 

1 was a posthumous child. My father's eyes had closed upon the ll|;ht of this 
world six months, when mine opened on it. There is something strange to me, 
even now, in the reflection that he never saw me; and something stirOger yet in 
the shadowy remembrance that I have of mv first childish ass(t«.iations witii his 
white grave-stone in the churchyard, and of iiuii finnlJo compassion 1 used to 
fed for it lying out alone there in tire dark night, when our little parlor v^as warm 
and bright wiUi fire and candle, and the doors of our house were—a'most cruelly, 
it seemed to me sometimes—bolted and locked against it. 

An aunt of my father's, and conscnuently a great-aunt of mine, of whe n I shall 
have more to relate by and by, was the principal magnate of our family. Mi>s 
Trotwood, or Miss Betsey, as my poor mother always called her, when she 
sufficiently overcame her dread of this formidable personage to mention her at all 
(whidi was sddom), had been married to a husband younger than herself, who 
was very handsome, except in the sense of the homely '^handsome is, that 

handsome does"—for be was strongly sus})ccted of having b^ten h iss Betsey, and 
even of having once, on a disputed question of supplies, r: ade somt. hasty but 
determined arrangements to throw her out of a two {air oi stairs’ window. Tlicse 
evidences inco mpatibility of temper induced Miss Betsey to pay him off, .md 
effect a sepa^lon^liy mutual consent He w-ent to India w'iili his capital, and 
there, according to a wild It^cnd.in our family, he was once seen riding on an 
el^hant, in company with a* Baboon; but 1 think it must ha^ 2 been a Balmo—or 
a Begum. Any now, from India tidings of his death reached home, wifnin ten 
years. How ^ey affected my aunt, nobody knew; for immediately upon the 
separation she took her maiden name a^in, bought a cottage in a hamlet On the 
sea-coast a long way oflf, establislied herself there as a single woman with on* 
servant, and was understood to live secluded, ever afterwards, in an i nflexible 
retirement ‘ , ‘ '''' 

My ffither had once been a favourite of hers, I believe ; but she w&s mortally 
affronted by his marriage, on the ground that my mother was it,wax doll," She 
had nev« seen my mother, but she knew her to be not yet twmty My father and 
Miss Bets^ never met aga&i. He iSas c ^uble my mother's age when he married, 
and dTbnt a delicate constitution. He died a year afterwards, and, as 1 haie said, 
six months before I came into the world. ^ 

This was the state of matters on the afternoon of, what / may b^' excused for 
calling, that eventM and important Friday. I can make no claim, therefore, to 
have Imown, at that time, how matters stood; or to have anycremcmbrancc. 
founded on tiie evident of my own senses, of wimt follows. 

My mother was sitting hy the fire, b ut poorif in health, and very low in spirits, 
looking at it through her tean^' arid ae spo l Ma ii g I MttVUy about herself and the 
faiherUas little stranger, who wv already welcomed by some grosses of propl!keti 9 



Biy Aun0 looks in. 
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pins in a drawer np>stairs, to a world not at all excited on the subject of his arrival; 
iny mother, I my, was sittii^ by the fire, that bri^t^ windy Mar^ afternoon, very 
timid and Aa, and very doubtful of ever coming alive out of the trial tlut was 
before her, when, lifting her eyes as she dried them, to the window opposite^ Ae 
saw a strange bdy coming up the garden. 

My mother had a sure foreboding at the second glance, that it was Miss Betsey. 
The setting sun was glo^ving on the strange lady, over the gardeh-fence, and she 
umc w^liig uii^g tlic dour with a fell rigidity of figure and composure of counte* 
nance tliat could have belonged to nobody else. 

* When she reAhcd the house, she gave another proof of her identity. My 
father had often hinted that she seldom conductea herself like any ordinary 
^'hri>tian; and now, instead of rinepng tlie bell, she came and looked in at that 
lakmical window, pressing the end of her nose against the glass to that extent that 
my poor*(lear mother used to say it became perfectly flat and white in a moment. 

She gave iny motlier such a turn, that 1 have always been convinced I am 
iivK bie#to M :ss Betsey for lilfMhg ti^n bom on a Friday. 

My ntrtlhcr had left her diair in her amtation, and gone behind it in the comer. 
Mus Betsey, looking round the room, uowly and i nq uirin gly , began on the other 
side, %td carried her eyes on, like a Saracen’s Headina Dutch clock, until they 
rcnc}ie<l mm mother. Then she made a frown and a gesture to my mother, like 
one who pats accustomed to be obeyed, to come and open the door. My mother 
went. # 


" Mrs. Davirl Copj^crfield, I think” said Miss Betsey; the emphasis referrin^^ 
pcrh.'i|)S, to my mother’s mourning weeds, and her condition. 

“ V e./’ said my mother, faintly. 

** Miss Trotw'o^,” said the visitor. ** You have heard of her, I dare say f 

My mother ansj^ed she had had that pleasure. And she had a disagreeable 
consciousneSiornfrapnearing to imply that it had been an overpowering pleasure. 

“ No# you see ^d Miss Betsey. My mother bent her head, and b^ged 
her to walk in. '• 

•Tflcy went into the parlor my mother had come from, the fire in the best room 
on the other side of the passage not being lighted—not having been lighted, indeed, 
since my father’s funeral; and when they w'ere both seated, and Miss Betsey said 
npthii^, m}*motl>#r, after vainly trying to restrain herself, began to cry. 

tSih tut, tut, tut!” said Miss Itets^, in a hurry. Don’t do^^t! Come, 


come!” 


My mother couldn’t help it notwithstanding, so she cried until she had had her 


** Take oflTyour cap, child,” ^d Miss Betsey, ** afxl let me ^ you. 

My n)pthe^was too much afraid of Hhr to refuse compliance with this odd reques^ 
if ^e luhft any disposition to do so. Therefore she did as she was told, and did it 
witn siul^nervous hands tliat her hair (which luxuriant and beautiful) fell all 
about her face.* • 

“ Why, bless my heart! ” exclaimedPMisi Betsey. • “ You are a very Baby {” 
My mother was, no doubt, unusually youthful in appearance even for her years; 
she hung her head, as if it were her fault, poor thing, and said, sobbine, that indeed 
she was aflaidfhc was but a childish widow, and would be but a childish mother if 
she lived. In a ^ortjuuise which ensued, she had a fancy tlwt she felt Miss Bets^ 
touch her heir, and that with no ungentle hand; but, looking at her, in her timid 
hope, she fouift lady sitting with the Airt o f her dress Jt| ^ ed a p » her hands 
folded on oneknee, and her feet upon the frovmuy at ue fire. 

“ In the name of Heaven,” said Miss Betsey^uuddenly, ** why Rookeiyr 
^ Do ybu mean the house, ma’amf' asked my mother. 
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David Copperfield. 


** VHiy Rookeiyf said Betse^.'Cookery would have Lem more to the 
purpose. iS you had had any practical ideas of lifi^ either of you.” 

The name was Mr. Coppcrfield’s choice,” returned my mother. • ** When he 
bou^t the house, he liked to think that there werejQKiiki> 4 l>out it.” 

The evening wind made such a disturbance just now, among some tall old elm- 
trees at the bottom of the garden, that neither my mother nor Mim Betsey « 3ul(I 
forbear glmcing that way. As the elms bent to one another, like giants who were 
whispering secrets, and after a few seconds of such re[X)se, fell ii^o a violmt flurry, 
tossing their wild arms about, as if their late confidences were really loo ^eked fi.»’ 
their peace of mind, some weather-beaten ragged old rooks’-neses burdening their 
higher branches, swung like wrecks upon a stormy sea. 

** Where arc the birds?” asked Miss Betsey. 

The-f ’ My mother had been thinking of something else. , 

'* The rooks—what has become of them ? ' asked Miss Betsey. 

** There have not been any since we have lived here,” said my mother. ** We 
thought—Mr. Conpcrfield thought—it was quite a large rookciy; but iJie iicvts wetc 
very old ones, and the birds havedjg^^tffild them a long while.” 

“ David Copj^rfield all oveiT’&nedhIiss Betsev. Ihavid Copperficld from 
head to foot! Calls a house a rookery when tlicre^s not a rouk near it, a^ takes 
the birds on trust, because he sees the nests!” 

“ Mr. Copjierficld,” returned my mother, ** is dead, and if you dare > sjie.ik un¬ 
kindly of him to me-” ( 

My poor dear mother, I suppose, 11.1(1 some momentary intention of coinniitting 
an assault and battery ujion my aunt, >%ho could easily have settled her wtK one 
hand, even if liiiy monicr had been in far l>etter training for such an encounter than 
she was that ei'cning. But it passed with the action of rising from her chair; and 
she sat down again very meekly, atvl fainted. * ti 

. When s^ came to licrsclf, or when Miss Betsey had restrf.Wl*h«}-, whichever it 
was, she found the latter standing at the window. The twilj’^ht was b < this time 
sk^ii^ dowuLiuto darkm^s and dimly as tney saw each olKer, they could not have 
done that without the altiof tlic fire. ♦ 


Well?” said Miss Betsey, coming back to her chair, as if .^le had only been 

taking a casual look at the prospect; “ and when do you ('xpect-” 

** 1 am all in a trem ble,” faltered my mother. “ 1 don't knoigf what-'s the matter. 
1 shall die, 1 am sure?* y 

** No, no, no,” said Miss Betsey. ** Have some tea.” 

** Oh dear me, dear me, do you think it will do me any good ?” cried my mother 
in a helpless manner. 

** Of course it will,” said Miss Betsey. ** It's nothing but fancy. What do you 
call your girl f * • ^ 

** I don’t know that it will be a girl, yet, ma’am,” said my mother intiO^ntlv. 

** Bless the Baby!” exclaimed Miss Betsey, unconsciously quoting':he second 
sentiment of the pigeushion in the draw'er up-stairs, but apply*'ig^t to my mother 
instead of me, I doriT ma.n that C mv'n your servonL” 

** Peggotty,” said my mother. • ■ 

« Pqraotty!” repeated Miss Betsey, with some indignation. Do you mean to 
say, child, that any human being has gone into a Christiaa church, ann got herself 
named Peggotty f* 

** It *8 her surname,” said my mother, faintly. ** Mr. CopperfielA>calIcd her by 
it, because her Christian name was the same as mine.” ' 

** Here, P^ottyl” cried Miss Betsey, opening tlie parlor-door. ** Tea. Your 
mistress is a litUe unwelL Don*jyjl|jg(jyip^^ 

Having Issaed this mandat e with as much potentiality as' if she had bAn a rccog- 
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iiised authority in tha house ever since it had been a house, and having looked oiu 
to confront the amazed Peggotty coming along the passage vrith a candle at the 
sound of a sVange voice. Miss Bet^ shut tlie door a^n, and sat down as before i 
with her feet on t he fendj er. the skirt of her dress tucked up, and her hands folded 
on one knee. 

‘^You weie speaking about its being a girl,” said Miss Betsey. •* I have no 
doubt it will be a girl. 1 have a presentiment that it must be a prl. Now child, 

from the moment of the birth of this girl-" 

• “ Peiffcps boyr'^y mother took tlie liberty of putting in. 

• ‘*1 tell you I Ifcve a presentiment that it must l>e a girl," returned Miss Betsey. 

** Don’t contradict. From the moment of this girl’s birth, child, I intend to be her 
friend. I intcntl to be her godmother, and 1 beg you’ll call her Betsey Trotwood 
^ '^ppcrfield. There must be no mistakes in life with //i/s Betsey Trotwood. There 
nuLst be fto trilling with affections, poor dear. She must be well brought up, 
and well guarded from reposing any foolish confidences where they are neteftserved. 
1 mus^tsake tliat f/ijf care." 

Tlicre was a ^witch of Miss Betsey’s head, afrer each of these sentences, as if her 
own old wrongs Werfrworking within her, and she repressed any plainer reference 
to thc^ by strong constraint. .So my mother suspected, at least, as she obser\’cd 
her byThe^w glimmer of the fire : too much scared by Miss Betsey, too uneasy in 
herself, aim tod"suTillIVied and bewildered altogether, to observe anything very 
clcarly,^r to know what to say. 

** And was David good to you, child!** asked Miss Betsey, when she had been 
sileyt/or a little while, and these motions of her head had gradually ceased. ** Were 
you comfortable together ?" 

“ We were very happy,” said my mother. “Mr. Copperfield was only too good 
tome." • 

“ What, Wspt^you, I suppose?” relumed Miss Beti^. 

“ For bcinji quit£ dune and dependent on myself in tliis rough world again, yes, 
I fear he did imlec^'Vsoblied my mother. 

»** Well! Don’t cry!" said Miss Betsey. “You were not equally matched, 
child—if any two people ran be equally matched—and so I askra the question. 
You were an oqdian, weren’t you ?" 

“Vs." • , 

^ a governess ?” 

*“ I was nurse rY‘gov cnic$s in a family where Mr. Copperfield came to visit Mr. 
CopjierfieUrw^ very kTh3 to me, and took a great deal of notice of me, and paid 
^mc a Q(>od deal of attention, and at last proposed to me. And I accepted him 
And so we were married," said my mother simjdy. 

“ 111/ Poor Baby J" mused Miss Betsey, w-ith her frowm still bent upon the fire. 
“ Do knSw anything ?" • 

• I flb^your pardon, ma’am,” faltered my mother. 

** About keeping house, for instance," said Miss Betsey. 

“ Not much, 1 fear," returned ray n^thcA ** Not ao much as I could wish. But 
Mf? Copperfield was teaching me—” 

(“ Much h««knew about it nimself!”) said Miss Betsey in a parenthesis. 

—“ And 1 Impe 1 should have improved, being very anxious to leam, and he 
very patient toieach, if the great misfortune of his death"—my mother broke down 
again here, gnd could get no farther. 

“ Well, welbl” Jdd Miss Betsey. 

—*' 1 kept my housekeeping-book regularly, and balanced it with Mr. Copp«field 
every night," cried my mother in another burst qf distress, and breaking down again. 

d* well 1" laid Miss Betsej. “ Don’t ciy any more.* 
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—** Auvl 1 am sure we never bod a won! uf difference respecting it, except when 
Mr. Copperficld objected to my threes and fives being too much like each other, or 
to my pnttingcayyJEaib to my sevens and nines,” resumed my mothA in another 
burst, and braSCIflgdown again. 

** You ’ll makeyourself ill,” said Miss Betsey, ’’and you know that will not be good 
either for yon or for my god-danghter. Come { You mnstn't do it I” « 

This a^ment had some share in quieting my mother, though her increasing 
indisposition had perhaps a la^er one. There was an interval of silence, only 
broken by Miss Betsey’s occasionally ejaculating ** lla!” as site sat witlf^hcr fccf* 
upon the fender. > "** • » 

*' David bad bought an ygp uit y for himself with his money, I know,” said she, by 
and by. ” What did he do for you f’ 

” Mr. Coppcrfield,” said my mother, answering with some difficulty, “was socojv* 
siderate and good as to secure the reversion of a i>art of it to me.” ' 

“ Mow much ?” asked Miss Betsey. 

*’ A hundred and five pounds a year,” said my mother. 

“ He might have done worse,” said my aunt. 

The word was appropriate to the moment. My mother was so much worse that 
I^neggotty, <x>ming in with the teaboanl and candl^ and seeing at a glance ill 
she was,—as Miss Betsey might have done sooner if there had been ligl^ enough,— 
conveyed her up-stairs to her own room w'ith all speed; and immcdi.'itely. Vsp.'xtv.hed 
Ham Peggotty, her ne}>hcw, who had been for some days past secreted in'tlit hou'^e, 
unknown to my mother, as a special messei^er in case of emergency, to fetch the 
nurse and doctor. ^ . 

Those allied powers were conuderably astonished, when they arrived within a 
few minutes of each other, to find an unknown lady of portentous appearance sitting 
before the fire, with her linnet tied over her left arm, .<itoppitif^»^er erfis with jewel¬ 
ler^ cotton. Pc^iOtty knowing nothi^ about her, and my ntWhflr ending nothing 
about her, she was quite a mystery in the parlor; and the f:^t onheri^iaving a 
magazine of jewellers^ cotton in her pocket, and sticking theHirticle in her ears in 
that wav, did not detract from the solemnity of her presence. 

The doctor having lieen up-stairs and com^e down again, and naving satisfied him¬ 
self I suppose that there was a probability of this unknown lady and himself having 
to sit there, fiice to face, for some hours, laid himself out to bt^Twlits and social. 
l j[e rm the meekest of his sex, the mildest of litll^ypctb. si dled in and,cut b£ 

a rooim to take up the less space. He watked^iis softly'as thS CJho^ in Hamifet,; 

^ A a * « *J| ■ f * a * J A. H * * 



to thfbw at a di^ . He couldn’t have thrown a word at at" 
le mi^t liaWdflSnfiff’BfmOTe gently, or half a one, or a fragihent of; 
one; for he spoke as slowly as he walked; hut he wouldn’t have ticefi rude jo him, 
and he couldn’t have been ouick with him, for any earthly coiisideration.r ‘ * 

Mr. CMUip, looking mildly at mjr aunt with his head on one sidf. aqd making her a 
little bow, said, in allusion tathe jeweKen’^tton, as he softly touched his left ear: 

“ Some localma’am T’ « 

*’ What f’ repRfetrSy aunt, pulling the cotton out of one ear like a cork. 

Mr. Chillip was so suarmed bv her abruptness—as he told my motheoafterwards 
»-that it was a merqr ho didn’t lose his presence of mind. But m repeated sweetly: 

** Some local irritation, ma’am f’ • 

’’ Nonsense 1” replied my aunt^ and corked hciwlf again, at diie blow. 

Mr. Chillip could do nothing after this, but sit and look at her feebly, as she 
sat and iooked at the fire^ until hurras called up-stain again. After some quarter 
of an hour’s absence, he returned. «. *>' 
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Afy Aunt lays adinti Aen 

" Well f * said mv aun^ taking the cotton out of the ear nearest to him. 

"Well, ma'am,” retard Mr. Chillip, "we are—we are progressing slowly, 
ma'am.” • 

" B a a ah I” said my aunt, with a perfect shake on the contemptuous inter¬ 
jection. And a>rked herself as before. 

li^ally—realljr—as Mr. Chillip told my mother, he was almost shocked; speak¬ 
ing in a professional point of view alone he was almost shocked. But he sa 
and looked at her, not^thstandin^ for nearly two hours, as she sat looking at & 
foe, untlirtie was l^n called out After another absenct^ he again retnmra. 

• " Well said my aunt, taking out the cotton on that ade again. 

"Well, ma’am,” returned Mr. Chillip, "we are—we are progressing slowly, 
ma’am.” 


• " Ya—a—ah!” said my aunt With such a marl a t him, that Mr. Chillip abso* 
lufely coaid not bear it. It was really calculated to break his spirit, he said 
aflurwanls. lie prererred to go and sit upon the stairs, in the dark ami a strong 
draugl)jl,|Until he was again sent for. 

*"Hmti reggotty, who went to the national school, and was a. very dragon at his 
catechism, and who may therefore be raided as a credible witness, Yeporied next 
day, tlmt happening to peep in at the parlor-door an hour after this, he w^s instantly 
descriA by Miss Betsey, then walking to and fro in a state of agitatio^ and pounced 
V{>on befovne could make his escape. That there were now occasional soSlRBr^i 
feet antj^ vmces overhead which he inferred Uie cotton did not exclude, from the cir¬ 
cumstance of his evidently being clutched by the lady as a victim on vrhom to expend 
her ^unerabunclant agitation when the sounds were loudest a That, marching him 
const^tly up and down by the coJl||;^(as if he had been taking too much la udanum ), 
she, at those times, shook huxC lmrnpIed his hair, made light of his linStt,* StSpped 
Ais ears as ifuhe confounded themWun her owi^ and otherwise toijzled and mid- 
tfi^tcd him^u'ifoidl^'as in part confirmed by his aunt, who saw mm at half-j^t 
tvielyc o’^U>c^ soon after his rdease, and afhrmed that he was then as red as 1 was. 

Tlie mild Mr. could not possibly bear malice at such a time, if at any 

t'liipe. He sidled into tlie parlor as soon as he was at liberty, and said to my aunt 
in his meekest manner : , 

" Well, ma’am, 1 am Imppy to congratulate you.” 

*' ^yhat vipon f ’ said my aun^ sharply. 

Chillip warfluttered agsun, by the extreme severity of my aunt’s manner ; so 
he m»le her a little bow, ana gave her a little smile, to n^oUify her. 

*.* Mercy on the man, what's he doing I” cried my aunvfffipatiently. " Can’t he 
speak fj 

^ "Be calm, my dear ma’am,” said Mr. Chillip, in his softest accents. "There 
is no lunger any occasion for uneasiness, ma’am. Be calm.” 

It haf#incf been considered almost a miracle that my aunt didn’t shake him, and 
shikelrl)st he had to say out of liim. She only shook her own head at him, but 
in a way that made hinyjjg^ 

" Well, ma’hm^ resumed Mr. Chil^, a} soon as he had courage, "lamhappy 
to«qpgratulate you. All is now ovexrina’am, and well over.” 

Dunng th^five minutes or so that Mr* Chillip devoted to the delivery of this 
oration, aunt eyed him narrowly. 

" How u sHI? ” said my aunt, folding her arms with her bonnet still tied on one 
of them. ^ 

"Well, ms^fma^she will soon be quite comfortable, I hope,” returned Mr. 
Chillip. " Quite as comfortable as we can expect a young motha to be, under 
thcM melanraoly domestic drcumstances. T^re cannot be any onjection to your 
aeuing hyr presently, m.Vam. It may do her ^kxL” 
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** And she. How is f ’ said my aunt, sliaiply. 

Mr. Chillip laid his head a little more on one sid^ and looked at my annt like 
an amiable bird. • 

“TPifie said my aunt. ** How is she ?** . 

•• Ma’am,” returned Mr. Chillip, “ I apprehended you had known. It’s a boy.”. 
My aunt said never a word, but took her bonnet by the strings, in the manacr of 
a sling, aimed a blow at Mr. Chillip's head with it, put it on bent, walked out, and 
never came back. Kite vanished like a faiiy; or like one of those 

supernatural beings whom it was popularly supposed 1 was %mltled t(Psec: arifl 
never came back any more. * • 

No. I lay in my basket, and my mother lay in her bed; but Hctscy Trot wood 
Copper£eld was for ever in the land of dreams and shallows, the tremendous region 
wlirace 1 had so lately traveUctTparuI the light upon the window of our room slx^nd 
out upon the earthl yjaoume of all such travellers, and the mound aboveflhe a^bes 
and tne dust that once was he, witliout whom I had never been. 


CHAPTER 11. 

I OBSKRVE. 

• 

The first objects that assume a distinct pre.scncc before me, as 1 look far back, into 
the blank of my infancy, are my mother with her pretty hair and youthful #Iia{>c, 
and Pfeggot t y , with tio shape at all, and eyes so dark that they seemed to darken 
their whole neighbourhood in her face, an<l cheeks and arms so hard and red Uiat 1 
wondered the birds didn't pec^hcr in preference to apples. ^ 

1 bdieve I can remember thi^ two at a little distance apa^t,^^*HrM to my sight 
by stooping down or kneeling on the floor, and 1 going unst^ily fiwm t!ie one to 
the other. I have an impression on my mind which I caifmit distinguish fiom 
actual remembrance, of the touch of Peggotty’s fore-finger as she used to hohb't 
out to me, and of its being roughened bv needlework, like a pocket nutmcg-gratcr. 

This ma^ be fancy, though 1 think the memory of most of us can go rnrtner b.ick 
into such times than many of us suppose; just as I believe the pwver of obscw'atiun 
in numbers of very young cliildren to be quite wonderful for its uoseness anckkccti'* 
racy. Indeed, 1 think that most grown men who are remarkable in this respect, 
may with greater propriety be said not to have lust the faculty, than to mve 
acquired it; the ratiier, as 1 generally observe sach men to retain a certaia fresh* ^ 
ness, and gentleness, and capacity of being pleased, which are also an inheritance 
thw have preserved from their childhood. • * 

I might Mve a misgiving that 1 am *’meandcrfng” in stopping t6 sa)*^s, but 
that it brings me to remark that 1 build these conclusions, in part upoa my oVn 
experience of myself; and if it should appear from anytliing V m^y set down in 
this narrative that I was a child of close ebsei^tion, or that as a man 1 have a strong 
memory of my childhood, I undoubtedly lay claim to both of these characteristic. > 

) Looking bade, as I was savins;, into the blank of my infancy, thoifirst objects I 
can remember as standing ont by themselves from a confusion of ^things, are my 
mother and P^otty. What else do I remember? Let me see. 

There comes out of the dond, our bouse—^not new to me, but quite familiar, in 
its earliest rememtrance. On the ground-floor is Peggotty’s kiAhe^ opening into 
a bock yard: with a pi^n-house on a pole, in the centre, without any pigeons in 
it; a gt^..Api^bmcl in a oomer,^without any dog; and a quantity of fowls that 
look terr&lfliSlI'io' me, walking about, in a menacing and ferodoua* maniiilr.| 
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There is one cock who gets upon a post to crow, and seems to take particular notice 
of me as 1 look at him through the kitchen wmdow, who makes me ^ver, he is so 
fierce. Of tha geese outside the Bide «gate who come waddling after me with their 
long necks stretched out when I gd'tlial WSy, I dream at niglit; as a *»*«« 
by wild beasts might dream of lions. ^ 

is a long passage—what an enormous perspective 1 make of it!—^leading 
from Peggotty’s kitchen to the front-door. A dark atfifiSdSOiO opens out of it, and 
that is a place to be run past at night; for I don’t know what may be among those 
tubs and ^lirs and tea<chests, when there is nobody in there with a dimly* 
Uuming light, lettiag a mouldy air come out at the door, in which there is the 
smell of soap, pickles, pepper, candles, and coffee, all at one whiff. Then there 
are the two panoteYihe parlor in which we sit of an evening, my mother and I 
oftd Peggotty—for Peggotly is quite our companion, when her work is done and 
we are alanc—and the best parlor where we sit on a Sunday ; grandly, but not 
so comfortably. There is something of a doleful air about that room to me, for 
Peggottj l^os told me—I don’t know whfSpBlft apparently ages ago—about my 
fat tier’s funeral, and the company having their black cloaks put on. One Sunday 
night my mother reads to Peggotty and me in there, how Lazarus was raised up 
from the dead. And I am so frightened that they are afterwards obliged to take 
me out of bc^ and shew me the quiet churchyard out of the bedroom window, 
with the dc:^ail lying in their graves at restjbffilo w th e solem n moon . 

There nothing half so CTeen that 1 know anyu^re, as the grass of that 
churchy.ard; nothing half so shady as its trees; nothing half so quiet as its tomb¬ 
stones. The sheep arc feeding there, when I kneel up, early in the morning, in 
my little bed in a closet within my mother’s room, to look out at it; and I see the 
red light shining on the sun-dial, and think within myself, ‘*Is the sun-dial glad, I 
wonder, that iPcan tc^ the time again f 

Here is uur|uc]p4&the cliurch. W’hat a high-backed pewl With a window 
near it, ou4of]fTuch our house can be seen, and is seen many times during the 
morning's service, b^V^ggotty, who likes to make herself as sure as she can that 
it 'j^not licing rolilicd, or is not in flames. But tliough Feggotty’s eye wanders, 
she is much offended if mine does, and frowns to me, as I stand upon the seat, that 
' I am to look at the clergyman. But 1 can’t always look at him—I know him 
W'ithou^that ^'hite thing on, and I am afraid of his wondering why I stare so, and 
pe^ia[)astopping the service to inquire—and what am 1 to do? It’s a dreadful 
thing to ga])C, but I must do something. I look at my mother, but pretends 
not to see me. 1 look at a boy in tli e aisle , and hs makes faces at me . 1 look at 
the sunlight coming in at the open do8f*1firough the porch,*and there I see a ittray 
fteep—I don’t mean a sinner, but mutton—^hsuf making up his mind to come into 
the church. 1 feel that if 1 looked at lym any longer, I might be tempted to say 
tomethinff^ut loud; and what would b^ome of me then! I look up at tlie monu- 
mciifeil tlii^ts on the wall, and try to think of Mr. Bodgers late of this parish, and 
what the feelings of Mrs. Bodgers must have been, when afiliction sore, long time 
Mr. Bodgers bore. Aid physicians were ^ vajn. I wopder whether they called in 
Mr. Cl^iUip, and he was in vain: and if?o, how he likes to be reminded of it once 
a week. 1 loo|^ from Mr. Chillip, in bis Sunday neckcloth, to the pulpit; and 
think what § good place it would be to play in, mid what a castle it would make, 
with another bo/ coming up the stairs to attack it, and having the velvet cushion 
with the tassels thrown down on his head. In time my eyes gradually shut up; 
and, from seeming !• hear the clergyman sing^g a drowsy song in the heat, 1 heat 
nothing, until I Tall off the seat with a arash. and am taken out, moro dead than 
alive, by P^otty.» ' j ■. ^ , 

no^ 1 see the outside of our houses with the latticed bed-room windows 
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sUnding open to let in the «weet«smelKng air, and the ratX[ed old rooks'>nests stfll 
“ g in the elm>trees at Uie bottom of the front garden. Now I am in the 
at the beyond the yard where the empty pigeon-htuse and dog* 

_are—a very jneserve of butterflies, as 1 remember it, with a high fence, aM 

a gate and padlock; where the fruit clusters on the trees, riper and ridber than 
fliiit has ever been since, in any other garden^ and where my mother gatheivome 
in a basket, while 1 stand by, bolting furtive gooseberries, and trying to luok 
unmoved. A great wind rises, and the summer is gone in a moment. We are 
playing in the winter twilight, dancing about the parlor. \VbAi my mcMlier is oat 
of breath a nd rests herself m an elbow-chair, I watch her wimiing her bright cufB 
rows'fingers, and straightening her waist, and nobody -knows better than 1 do 
that she likes to look so well, and is proud of being so pretty. 

That is among my very earliest impressions, lliat, ana a sense that we wese 
both a little afraid of Peggotty, and submitted ourselves in must thisgs to 
direction, were among the first opinions—if they may be so calIed->-that I 
derived from what 1 saw. % • 

Pe^tty and 1 were sitting one night by the parlor fire, alone. I had been 
reading to P^gotty about crocodiles. 1 must have read very |>crspicuously, or 
the poor soul must nave been deeply interested, for X rememl>t*r she had a cloudy 
impresrion, after 1 had done, that they were a sort ofvi^etable. I wa^ired of 
readings anddeuLidtfStX; having leave, as a high treat, to sit^p until my 
mother came"home from spending the evening at a neighbour’s, I woidd rather 
have died upon my post (ot course) than have gone to betl. 1 had reaaicd that 
stage of sleepiness when Peggotty seemed to swell and grow immensely largp. I 
pg op ijwi d my ^elids open with my two forefingers, and looked perscvenngly at her 
iSs^^t at work; at the little bit of wax-cai^e she kept fur her thread—how old 
it looked, being so wrinkled in all directions!—at the iittleidiouse with a thatched 
root where the yard-measure lived; at her work-box with a slbiing iid, with a view 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral (with a pink dome) painted on the tuf; the brass 
thjigy^ on her finger; at herself, whom I thought lovely. jJflTeU so sleepy, that I 
Jtn^ if 1 lost sight of anything, for a moment, 1 was gone. ^ 

“ Peggotty,” says I, suddenly, “ were you ever married f’ 

•* Lord, Master Davy,” replied Peggotty. ** ^^’hat’s put marriage in your head?” 
She answered with such a start, that it quite awoke me. And th^ slie stopixsd 
her work, and looked at me, with her needle drawn* out to its ytrcM’* 

length. ^ 

“ But tt«rryou c\w married, Peggottyf* says “You are a very handsome 

woman, an’t you f’ . ^ 

I thought her in a different style from ray mother, certainly; but of another 
school m beauty, I considered her a perffct example. There was a red velvet 
footstool in the best parlor, on which my mother bad printed a tiostif^. The 
ground-work of that stool and Peggottys complexion appeared to m%t# begone 
and the same tiling. The stool was smooth, and Peggotty rough, but that 

made no difference. , ^ . « , . . 

“ Me Day I” said Peggotty.^ ^ Lawk, no^ my dear I But w(|fl* put 

marriage in your head!*’ • 

“ 1 don't imow 1—You mustn't many more than one person at a tiiq^ may you, 

Peffipltyf' * 

** Certainly not,” sqrs P^otty, with the promptest decision. g 

“But if you marry a person, and the person dies, why tBen |roa may many 
another person, mayn't you, Pqgssot^f* 

“You MAT,*' says Pqgotty, J if you choose^ my dear. That’s a matte*- of 
optniocu”^^ • a 
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** But vhat is your opinion, P^[gottyf * said L 

I asked her, and looked curiou^ at her, because she looked so curiously at me. 

^ I'My opinicM is,” said P^gotty, taking her eyes from me, after a little inde¬ 
cision and going on with her worl^ ** that 1 ne\’er was married myself, Master 
Davy, and that I don't expect to be. That's all I know about the suoject.” 

** Y«u an't cross, I suppose, Peggotty, are you ?” said I, after sitting quiet for a 
minute. 

1 really thought she was, she had been so short with me; but I was quite 
mistaken :*%r she lalf! aside her work (which was a stocking of her own), and 
opening her arms wide, took my curly head within them, and gave it a good 
squeeze. 1 know it was a good squeeze, because, being very plump, whenever she 
made any little exertion after she was dressed, some of the buttons on the back of 
hA* gown flew off. And I recollect two bursting to the op|K>site side of the parlor, 
while she was bu oring me. 

“Now let meimarsorae more about the Crorkindills,” said Peggotty, who was 
not quitwrKht in the name yet, “ for 1 an't heard liaif enough.” 

1 couldn^ quite understand why Peggotty looked so quqc r. or why she was so 
ready to go back to the crocodiles. However, we returned to those monsters, with 
fresh wastefulness on my part, and we left their eggs in the sand for the sun to hatch; 
and we ran u^y from wem, and baffled them by constantly turning, which they 
were unable{(p do quickly, on account of their unwieldy make; and we went into 
the water,aficr them, as natives, and put sharp pieces of timl>er down their throats; 
and in short we ran the w'hole crocodile gauntlet. / did, at least; but I had my 
doubts qf Pes^otty, who was thoughtfully sticking her ne^le into various parts of 
her face and arms all the time. 

We had exhausted the crocodiles, and begun with the alligators, when the 
garden-bell rai^. W# went out to the door; and there w'as my mother, looking 
unusually pretl^ f’^iought, and with her a gentleman with beautiful black hair 
and whiskoiB, who h^ walked home with us church last Sunday. 

As my mother stoopM down on the threshold to take me in her anns and kiss 
me^^he gentleman said I was a more highly privileged little fellow than a monarch— 
or something like that; for my later understanding comes, I am sensible, to my 
aid here. 

“ Wlvxt dous that^ean ?” I asked him, over her shoulder. 

He fitted me on the head; but somehow, 1 didn’t like him or h is deep voice. 
and 1 was jealous that his hand should touch my mother's in touching me—wliicft 
it did( I put it away as well os I could. 

^ “ Oh, pavy!” remonstrated my mother. 

** Dear boy!” said the gentleman. 1 cannot wonder at lus devotion 1” 

-1 never saw such a beautiful color on cny mother’s face before. She gently chid 
me for bcfli^ nffle; and, keeping me dose to her shawl, turned to thank the gentle* 
m.'uiTor liking so much trouble as to bring her home. She put out her hauid to 
him as she spoke, aqd, as he met it with his own, she glanced, 1 thought, at me. 

“ Let us say * go<M night,* my fine bob” said the gentleman, when he had bent 
his lAad —I saw him 1—over my mother’s little glove. 

“ Good nighy” said I. 

“ Come! (Xet us be the best friends in the world I” said the gentleman, laughing. 
** Shake hands !** 

My right hqpd was in my mother's left, so I gave him the other. 

** Why, that*adhe%rong hand, Davy 1” laughed the gentleman. 

My mother drew my t^ht hand forward, but I was resolved, for my forma 
reaso^ not to give it hua, and 1 did, not. I gavf him the other, and he diook it 
heaslily, aqd said I was a brave fellow, and went away. 
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^ At this minttte I see him turn round in the garden, and give us a lost look with 
his iU»omened bla^ eyes, before the door was shut. 

P^^tty, who had not said a word or moved a finger, secure# the fastenings 
instantly, and we all went into the parlor. My mother, contrary to her usual habit, 
instead of coming to the elbow-chair by the fire, remained at the other end of the 
room, and sat singing to herself. • 

Hope you have had a pleasant evening, ma’am,” said Peggotty, standing as 
stiff as a barrel in the centre of the room, with a candlestick irLher han^ 

** Much obliged to you, Peggotty,” returned my mothef m a chemul vofte^ 
** I have bad a very pleasant evening.” • • 

“ A stranger or so makes an a^eable change,” suggested Peggotty. 

** A very agrerable change, indeed,” returned my mother. 

Pe gg otty continuing to stand motionless in the middle of the room, and /nv 
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Peggotty and my mother both ii> tears, 

both talking. 

“Not such a one as this. Mr. Cojiperficld wouldn't have liked,” said Peggotty. 
“ That I s.iy, and that I swear!” • 

“Good Heavens!” cried my mother, •'^you’lI drive me ma*lJ j^'as ever any 
poor girl so ill-used by her servants as I am I Why do 1 do myscllltlic injusti«.e 
of calling myself a girl ? Have I never been married, Peggotty f * 

“ Cod knows you have, ma’am,” returned Peggotty. 

“Then, how can you dare,” said my mother—“you know I don’t maa* how 
can you dare, Peggotty, but how can you have the heart—to m.akc me ’h) uiicom- 
fortable and say such bitter things to me, when you are well aw'are^hat 1 haven't, 
out of this place, a single friend to turn to ?” • 

“ The more’s the reason,” returned Peggotty, for sayinji^ t^ it won’t do. 
Nol That it won’t do. Nol No mice could make it 
Peggotty would have thrown the candlestick away, she wal^ emphatic with it 
“ How can you be so aggravating,” said my mother, shedding more tears Aan 
before, “ as to talk in such an unjust manner! How €.*01 you go on am if it WoS a!! 
settled and arranged, Peggotty, when I tell you over and over again, you cniel 
thing, that beyond the commonest civilities nothing has pwiscd! * You*tall^of 
atlmiration. What am I to do ? If people arc so silly as to indulge the seafimt'iit, 
is it my fault ? What am I to do, 1 ask you ? Would you wish me to shave my 
head and black my face, or disfigure myself with a bum, or a .sc.ald, or somcAlaiig 
of that sort ? 1 dare say you would, Peggotty. I dare say you’d quite enjoy it.” 4 s 
Peggotty seemed to take this as{)crsion very much to heart, I thought. 

“And my dear boy,” cried my mother,*coming to the ellmw-chair i^ which I 
was, and <aressing me, “my own little Das^l Is it to l>e hintcHl 10 mt^at J am 
wanting unifSCllOll for my precious treasure, the dearest little fellow thafdvcr wa> !'* 
“ Nobody never went and hinted no such a thing,” saiil Peggotty. 

“ You did, Pqggotty J” returned my mo^cc “ Vou know you did. What else 
was it possible totnfer fivm what you saiu, you unkind creature, when yoif Know 
as ww as I do, that on his account only last quarter 1 wouldn’t buy ni}'self a new 
rapaol, though that old green one is frayed the whole way up, jnd<lhe fringe is 
pofectly^Baiigy t You Imow it is, Peggotty; you can’t deny iL.^ Then, turning 
affectionatdy to me, with her cheek against min<v “Am 1 a naughtymama to you, 
Davy f Am I a nasty, crue)^ sel6sh, bad mama? Say I am,\ayemild; sav * yes,’ 
dear boy, and P^gotty will love yon; and Fe^ttj^ last is • great deal better 
tl^ min^ Davy. I don’t love you at all, do I f* ' 

At this, we Ml fdl a<rying together. I think I was the loudest o^the pfhty, 
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l>ut I am sure wc were all sincere about it. I was quite heart-broken m 3 rself, and 
am afraid that in the first transports of wounded tenderness I called P^gotty a 
** lieast.” Thit honest creature was in deep affliction, I remember, and must have 
become quite buttonless on the occasion; for a little volley of those explosives went 
off, when, afterTSving nuule it up with my mother, she kneeled down by the 
cllKnwhair, and made it up with me. 

We went to bed greatly dejected. My sobs' kept waking 10 *^ for a long time ; 
and when one very strong sob quite hoiste<i me up in bed, I founa my mother sitting 
otf the coArlct, anu Ibaning over me. I fell asleep in her arms, after that, and 
sti iit soundly. • * 

Wheilicr it was the following Sunday when I saw the gentleman again, or 
whether there was any greater lapse of time before he rc-appeared, I cannot recall. 

don't i>ro(cs.s.loJtM!.ci£ar_abou^^ dates. But there he was, in church, and he 
valkccl hiMlic with us afterwards. ' TTe came in, too, to look at a famous geranium 
wc had, in the parlor-window. It did not appear to me that he took much notice 
of it, but before he went he asked my motfier to give him a bit of the blossom. 
She beggctl him to choose it for himself, but he refused to do that—1 could not 
understand w'hy—so she plucked it for him, and gave it into his hand. He said 
he wouj^ never, never, part with it any more ; and 1 thought he must be quite a 
fool not to kmjw that it would fall to pieces in a day or ta'o. 

Sgan to be less vdlh us, of an evening, than she had always been. 
My mother deJerred to her vexy much-more than usual, it occurred to me—and 
we were all three excellent friends; still we were different from what we used to 
be, were not so comfortable among ••ourselves. Sometimes I fancied that 
Peggotty perhaps objected to my mother's wearing all the pretty dresses she had in 
her drawers, or to her going so often to visit at that neighbour's ; but I couldn’t, to 
iny satisfactiorif make «ut how it was. 

Gradually, used to seeing the gentleman with tlie black whiskers. I 

liked him «o b.-ttcr ^lan at first, and had flie same uneasy jealousy of him ; but if 
1 had any reason for it^iicyond a child's instinctive dislike, and a general idea that 
Peggotty and I could make much of my mother witliout any helj), it certainly was 
not the reason that I might have found if I had been older. No such thing came 
into my mind, or near it. 1 could obser\'e, in little pieces, as it were ; but as to 
makin{>a net of a qpmbcr of these pieces, and catchi^ anybody in it, tliat was, as 
yeft b^J^nd me. 

One autumn morning I was with my mother in the front garden, when Mr. 
Murdstone— 1 knew him by that name now—came by, on horseback. rgined 
his horse to salute my mother, and said he was going to Lowestoft to see some 
friends who were there with a yacht, and merrily proposed to take me on the saddle 
btforc him if I would like the ride. * 

The i^/svas ^o clear and pleasant, and the horse seemed to like the idea of the 
ridc^ liiUvh himself, as he stood snorting and pawing at the garden-gate, that I 
had a great desire tjj go. So I sini up-staire to reggotty to be made spruce ; 
and, in the meantime, Mr. Murdstono^ismounted, and, with his horse’s'bridle 
dra^tover his arm, walked slowly up and down on the outer side^ of the sweet- 
briar fence, while my mother walked slowly up and down on the inner, to keep 
him company. I recollect Peggotty <and 1 peeping out at them from my little 
window; lirccAlect how closely they .seemed to be epmining thej sweetbriy 
between theim as they strolled along; and how, from being in a perfectly w^elic 
temper, Pe^otlir tunhied cross in a moment, and bniidied my hair the wrong way, 
excessively Imrd.. . . . - ^ 

Mr. Murdstonc and I were soon off, an d irotting along on the green ton by the 
tid^f the»road.' He held me quite easily”with otc ar^ and I don’t think 1 was 
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Testless nsuaQy; bat 1 could not make up my mind to sit in front of him without 
taming my he^ sometimes^ and looking up in his face. He had that kind of 
shallow black eye—I want a better word to express an eye that liis no depth in it 
to be looked into—which, when it is abstract^ seems, from some peculiarity of 
light, to be disfigured, for a moment at a time, by a cast Several times when I 
giuced at him, 1 obs^ed that appearance with a sort of awe, and wondered what 
he was thinking about so closely, flis hair and whiskers were blacker and 
thicker, looked at so near, than even 1 had given tliem credit for being. A 
squareness about the lower part of his face, and the dotted Ihhication €L the stifing 
black beard he shaved close everyday, reminded me of thwwax-work that had 
travelled into our neighbourhood some half>a*year before. This, his regular eye* 
browrs, and the rich white, and black, and brown, of hii complexion—confound his 
complexion, and his memory!—made me think him, in spite of my misgivings; a 
very handsome man. 1 have no doubt that my poor dear mother thought him so too. 

We went to an hotel by the sea, where two gentlemen were smoking cigars in a 
room by themselves. Each of them w'as lying on at least four chairsaaetd had a 
brge rough jacket on. In a comer was a heap of coats and boat-cloaks, and a 
flag, all bunded up together. 

They both rolled on to their feet, in an untidy sort of manner, when wr^came in, 
and said, *' Halloa, Murdstoofii.-'W-e-tlwBg h t jt m wei« dead i" . 

“.Not y«V” fiiJOlr. Murdsione. \ 

“And who*s this shaverT * said one of the gentlemen, taking holdTof me. 
‘•That’s Davy,” returned Mr. Murdstone. 

“ Davy who f ’ said the gentleman. “Jones f' . , 

“Copperfield,” said Mr. Mard»tonc. 

“Wl^tl Bewitching Mrs. Copperficld’s incumbrance f cried the gentleman 
“The pretty little widow f’ • • 

“ Quinion,” said Mr. Munlstone, “ take care, if you please. H}bimibody’s sharp.** 

“ Who isf’ asked the gentleman, laughing. I • 

I looked up, quickly; ^ing curious to know. 

“ Only Brooks of Sheffield,” said Mr. Murdstone. • 

I was quite relieved to find that it was only Brooks of Shellield; for, at first, I« 
really thought it was I. 

There seemed to be something very comical in the reputatjpn of Mr. Bfooks of 
Sheffield, for both the gentlemen laughed heartily when he was mentiot|id, *ind 
Mr. Mur^one was a gw>d deal amusra alsa After some laughing, the gentleman 
whom he had called Quinion said: 1 

“And what is the opinion of Brooks of Sheffield, in reference to the,project|^ 
business T* 

“Why, 1 don't know that Brooks oaderstands much about it at present,” 
replied Mr. Murdstone; “but he is not generally favourable, I beUbveii^ 

There was mote lai^hter at this, and Mr. Quinion said he would th€ bell 
for some sherry in which to drink to Brooks. This he did i and when the wine 
came; he made me have a little, vrith a biscuit, and, before i drank it, stand up 
and say, ** Confusion to Brooks of Shefriad!” The toast was received witfi^eat 
applause, and sudi hearty laughter that it made me laugh too^ at which th^ 
Lulled the more. In short, we quite enjoyed ooxselves. • 

We walked abottt on the cliff after that, and sat on the gTai^ and looked at 
things Uirou^ a telescope—I could make out nothing myself wheg it was put to • 
eye, but 1 pretended I could—and then we came back to^he Jiotel to an early 
diimer. All the time we were oat, the two gentlemen sgioked incessantly—which, 

1 thonc^t, if 1 might jndge firom the smell their rotKh coats, they most have 
been dmng, ever nice the coats had first come home mm the tailotSs* I moA 
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ii6t forget that we went on board the yacht, whtte Uiqr 111 three descended into 
the cabin, and were bu^ with some j^pan. 1 saw them quite hard at work, when 
1 look^ dow< throngh the open skyli^t Thejr left me^ during this time, with a 
very nice man, with a very larm held of red hair and a very small shiny hat upon 
it, who had got a cross-barred shirt or waistcoat on, with **Skylark" in capital 
letteq^across the chest 1 thought it was his name; and that as he hved <» board, 
ship and hadn’t a street-door to put his name on, he put it there instead; but 
when 1 called him hf?! Skyl&Bc, he said it meant the vessel. 

*1 obse^d all dfj^that Mr. Murdstone was graver and steadier than the two 
gentlemen. Theyawere very gay and careless. They joked freely with one 
another, but seldom W'ith him. It appeared to me that he was more clever and 
cold than they were, and that they r^rded him with sometliing of my own 
haling. I remarked that, once or twice^ when Mr. Quinion was talking^ he 
looked atiMr. Murdstone sideu^ avs. as if to make sure of his not beu^ displeased; 
and that once when Mr. i*^n»dgc (the other gentleman) was in high spirits, he 
tro<l upp%his foot, and gave him a secret caution with his eyes, to observe Mr. 
Murdstone, who was sitting stem and silent. Nor do I recollect that Mr. Murd¬ 


stone laughed at all that day, except at the SheiTield joke—and that, by the l^, 
was hi^own. 

We went home eariy in the evening. It was a vciy fine evening, and my mother 
and he hadminother stroll by the sweetbriar, while I was sent in to get my tea. 
When he was gone, my mother asked me all about the day I bad had, and what 
they had said and done. I mentioned what they had said about her, and die 
laughed, and told me they were impudent fellows who talked nonsense—but I 
kn^ it pleased her. I knew it quite as well as I know it now. I took the 
opportunity of asking if she was at all acquainted with Mr. Brooks of Shefiield, 
but she answeied No^ only she supposed he must be a manufacturer in the knife 
and fork way#* 

Can 1 siy of her face—altered as I have reason to remember it, perished as I 
know it is—tliat it iT^ne, when here it comes before me at this instant, as (Ustinct 
aai^y face that 1 may choose to look on in a crowded street ? Can I say of her 
innucent and girlish beauty, that it faded, and was no more, when its breath fells 
on my clieek now, as it fell that night ? Can I say she ever changed, when my 
remembrance brings her back to life, thus only; and, truer to its loving youth than 
14lavajiecn, or ever is, stiU holds fast what it (Perished then ? 

1 write of her just as she ivas whmi I had gone to bed after this talk, and she 
c.amft to bid me good night She kneeled down playfully by tlie side of the bed, 
and layigg her coin upon her hands, and laughing, said: 

* “ V/hat was it they said, Davy f Tell me again. I can’t believe it” 

f< I -* ” 1 b^n. , 

My mddier put her hands upon my lips to stop me. 

**lt never bewitching,^’ she said, laughing* “ It never could have been 
bewitcliing, Davy. Now I know it wasn’t ]’’ 

“Yes it was. '^witching Mrs. Copperfield,’” I repeated stoutly. **And 


bewitcliing, Davy. Now I know it wasn’t ]’’ 

“Yes it was. '^witching Mrs. Copperfield,’” I repeated stoutly . “And 
pretty.*” '* 

“ No, no, it was never pretty. Not pretty,” interposed my mother, laying her 
fingers on ^y ftps again. , 

“Yesitwas.? * Pretty little widow.* ** 

** Wliat fqplish, impudent creatures t’* cried my mother, laughing and covering 
her face. ** vt^t .‘idiculous menl An’tthc^! Davydear——** 

“ WeU, Ma.* 

•• Don’t tell Peggotty; she might be angry with tha n . I am dreadfully angry 
Wfib then^myself; but I wq^d rstber Pqggotty didn’t know.” 
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I promised, of course; and we kissed one anoUier over and over again, and I 
■oon fell fast asleep. 

It seems to me, at this distance of time, as if it were the next da^itwhen Pcggotty 
the striking and adventurous proposition I am about to mention; but it 
was probably about two months afterward 

We were sitting as before, one evening (when my mother was out as l>efere), in 
company with the stocking and the yard measure, and the bit of wax, and the 
box with Saint Paul’s on the lid, and the crocodile book, when Pegrotty, after 
looking at me several times, ami opening her mouth as if sh^'v^erc goin^to spe:fk, 
w'ithout doing it—which I thought w.’is merely gaping, or i should have been 
rather alarmed—said ctMjangU': 

“ Master Davy, how snoiud you like to go along with me and spend a fortniglit 
at my brother’s at Yarmouth ? Wouldn’t thai he a treat ?*' 

** Is your brother an agreeable man, Peggotty ?” I inquired, provisionally, 

“Oh, what an agreeable man he is!” cried Peggotty, holrilng up her hands. 
“Then there’s the sea; and the boats and ships; and the fij.hcrnK‘j»;^nd the 
beach; and Am to play with-” 

Peggotty meant her nephew Ham, mentioned in my first chapter; but she spiikc 
of him as a morsel of Pnglish Grammar. ^ 

I was flushed by her summary of delights, and replied Uiat it wouU indeed be a 
treat, but what would my mother say ? \ 

“ Why then I ’ll as goml as bet a guinea,” said Peggotty, intent upon my face, 

** that she ’ll let us go. 1 ’ll ask her, if you like, as soon as ever she comes home. 
There now!” , 

“ But what*s she to do while wears away ?” s-aid I, putting my small elbows on 
the table to argue the point “ She can’t live by herself.” 

If Pe^otty were looking for a hole, all of a sudden, in tlw heel df that stocking, 
it mnst have been a very little one indeed, an<l not worth iiara!|^f. .a 
“ I say! Peggotty! She can’t live hy herself, you know.” I • 

“ Oh bless you!” said Peggotty, looking at me agai#^ last. “ Don't you 
know? She’s going to stay for a fortnight with Mrs. Grayper. Mrs. Graypgr's 
going to have a lot of company.” , 

Oh! If that was it, I was quite ready to go. I waited, in the utmost impatience, 
until my mother came home from Mrs. Grayper’s (for it was thatMenticnl nciglibour), 
to ascertain if we could get leave to carry out this great idea, without bcingniesttly 
so much surprised as 1 expected, my mother entered into it readily; and it was all 
arranged that night, and my board and lodging during the visit were to be paid for. 

The day soon came for our going. It was such an early day that it ciyne sooi^ 
even to me, who was in a fever of expectation, and half afraid that an earthqu.ike 
or a fieiy mountain, or some other great conymlsion of nature, might interpose to 
stop the expedition. We were to go in a car rier’s cart, which tfepaaflbd in the 
morning after breakfast. I would have given any money to have beemdifowfd to 
wrap myself up over-night, and sleep in my and bocita. ^ 

It touches me nearly now, altnou^ 1 tern it lightly, to recollect how eager I was 
to leave my happy home; to think how lime 1 suspected what I did leave for ^vcr. 

, I am glad to recollect that when the carrier’s cart was at th^ gate, and my 
mother stood there kissing me, a grateful fondness for her and for th%oid place 1 
had never turned my back upon before, made me cry. I am gkd to know that 
my mother cried too, and that 1 felt her heart beat ggainst mine. « 

1 am glad to recollect that when the carrier b^n to movef my mother ran out 
at the gate, and called to him to stop, that she might kiss me once more. 1 am 
glad to dwell upon tl^ earnestness and love with which she lifted up her^e to 
mine, and did so. • * 



Tff Yarmouik wHk the Carrier, ti 

As we left her standing in the road, Mr. Murdstone came w to where she was* 
and seemed toi expostulate with her for being so moved. 1 was looking back 
round the awning of the cart, and wondered what business it was of his. 
Peggotty, who was also looking back on the other side, seemed anything but 
satisfied; as the face she brought back in the cart denoted. 

I satiooking at Peggotty for some time, in a reverie on this supposititious case; 
whether, if s»lie were employed to lose me like the boy in the fairy tale, 1 should 
be«ble to%ack my flty home again by theJ^tlUlOBs slie would shetL 


CHAPTER III. 

1 HAVE A CHANGE. 

• 

The carrfer’s horse was the laziest horse in the world, I should hope, and shuffled 
alcjiig, with his head down, as If Tie liked to keep people waiting to whom the 
packages were directed. I fancied, indeed, that he sometimes chuckled audibly 
over tills feilc^ion, but the carrier said he was only troubled with a cough. 

T'hc carr^eipad a way of keeping his head down, like his horse, and of drooping 
sleepily forw'ard as he drove, with one of his amis on each of his knees. 1 say 
“drove,” but it struck me that the cart would have gone to Yarmouth quite as well 
w'ithout him, for the horse dal all that; and as to conversation, he had no idea of it 
but vdlislling. 

Peggotty had a basket of refreshments on her knee, which would have lasted us 
out handsomclyPif we bad been going to London by the same conveyance. We 
ate a good dea^ axalftlcpt a good deal. Peggotty always went to sleep with her 
chin upon t^ h.'tidle of the basket, her hold of which never relaxed; and 1 could 
not have bcfieved unlcHil had heard her do it, that one defenceless w'oman could 
so much. 

^ made so many deviations uji and down lanes, and were such a long time 
delivering a bedstead at a public-nouse, and calling at other jilaces, that 1 was 
quite tir^, and very glad, when we saw Yarmouth. It looked rather spongy and 
kjhought, as 1 carried my eye over the great dull waste that lay across the 
river; and 1 could not help wondering, if the world were really as round as my 
gcography*book said, how any part of it came to be so flat. But I reflected that 
Yarmouth jnight be situated at one of the poles; which would account for it. 

AS we drew a little nearer, and saw Uic whole adjacent prospect lying a straight 
low line under the sky, 1 hinted to Peggotty that a mound or so might have 
improved iff an4 also that if the land had been a little more separated from tlic 
SCO, ^d town and the tide had not been quite so much mixed up, like toast and 
water, it wbftld have been nicer. But Peggotty said, with greater emphasis than 
usual, that vre must tlnie things os we fowd them, and tliat, for her part, she was 
proud tt^call herself a Yarmouth Bloateir 

When we got into the street (which was strange enough to me), and smelt the 
fish, and pitdi, mid oakum, and tar, and saw the sailors walking about, and the 

do-yn oTTr the stones, 1 felt that 1 had done so busy a place 
.an iiljlUlTcft fandlaid os much to Pe^otty, who heard my expressions of delict 
with great comfk^cnl^, and told me it was well known (1 suppose to those who 
had the good fortune to be bom Bloaters) that Yarmouth was, upon the whol^ the 
finest place in the universe. 

“ Here*! my Am I” yreamed Peggotty. “crowed out of knowledge I” 

HeV’as waiting for in fact, at the public-house; and asked me how I found 
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xajvSit like ui old acquainUtnce. I did not feel, at lint, that I knew him as well 
as he knew me, because he had never come to our house since the night I was bom, 
and naturally he had the advantage of me. But our intimacy was much advanccil 
by his taking me on his back to carry me home. He was, now, a huge, strong 
Cwow of six feet high, broad in proportion, and round-shouldered; but with a 
sun pering boy’s lace and curly light liair that gave him quite a sheepish lo9k. He 
smsdreSs^d canvass jacket, and a pair of such very stiff trousers tltat th^ 
would have stood quite as well alone, without any legs in tlhe&u Andgrou couldn’t 
so properly have said he wore a hat, as that he was covercil^ in a-top, like an old 
bunding, with something pitchy. 

Ham canying me on nis back and a small box of ours under his arm, and Peg- 
gotty carrying another small box of ours, we turned down lanes jj ys^r ewn with bits 
of (^ps and little hillocks of sand, and went past gas-works, ix^-walks, boat- 
buildera* yards, ship-wrights* yards, sliip-breakcrs* yards'/ t^ulkez^^'yvnls, riggers’ 
lofts, smiths’ foiges, and a great Utter of such places, until we came nut upon the 
dull waste 1 had already seen at a distance; when Ham said, • 


“ Yon's our house, Mas’r Davy!” 

I looked in all directions, as far as 1 could stare over the wilderness, and away 
at the sea, and away at the river, but no house could I make out. Inhere was a 
black bar^ or some other kind of superannuated boat, not far off, tfgh and diy on 
the groSm, with an iron funnel sticking out of it for a chimney anS smoking very 
coiiu^ but nothing else in the way of a Imhltaiion that w‘as visible to me. 

**’That’s not it ?” said I. That ship-looking thing f ’ 

“That’s it, Mas’r Dasy,” returned Ham. ' « 

If it had bKn Aladdin's palace, roc’s egg and all, I suppose I could not have 
been more cliarmcd with the romantic idea of living in it. Ther;' was a delightful 
door cut in tlie side, and it was roofed in, and tiiere wereTiV^*' wimlows in u; but 
the wondertu! charm of it w:^ that it was a real boat wltic^ lisd no duubt been 
upon the water huixlreds of times, and which luul never )^j:n intended to be lived 
in, on dry land. Tliat was the captivation of it to me. 'n it had ever been meant 
to be Uvm in, I might have thought it small, or inconvenient, or lonely; butHicvcr 
having been designed fur any such use, it l>ccamc a perfect abcnle. 

It was beautifully clean inside, and as tidy as possible. Tlterc was a tabic, and 
a Dutch clock, and a chest of drawers, and on the chest of dVawers there Vas a tea- 
tray with a painting on it of a lady with a paraso L taking a walk with a military- 
Making child who was trundlinx? a hoop. Tlie tray was kept from tumbling down, 
hy a bible; and the tray, if it bad tumbled down, would have smashed a quantity 
of cups and saucers and a teapot that were groupwl around the book. On the wJls 
these were some common coloured pictures, framed and glazed, of scripture sub¬ 
jects; such as I have never seen since in thp hands of pedlars, withovt se^'ing the whole 
interior of P^go^s brother’s house again, at one^iewT Abraham in red going 
to sacriAce Isaac in blue, and Daniel in yellow cast into a den of grea^ionk, were 
the most prenninent of these. Over the little mantel-shel .', was a picture of the 
Sandi Jane lugger, built at Sunderland, ^th a reilTi(Ue'W66den stem studk on to it; 
a work of art, combining corajposttion with carpenby, which I considered to be one 
of the most enviable possessions that the world could afford. There were some 
hooks in beams m the ceiling, the use of which I did not* d^ ne then; and 
icnne lodcers and boxes and conveniences of that sort, which sorvm'lor teats and 


eked out the diairs. 

All this,* I saw iii;the first glance after I crossed the threshold—child-like^ 
according to my theoiy-Huid mea Peggotty opened a little door and show^ me 
my bedroom.li It was the comnletest and most desirable bedroom ever seen—4n the 
st» of the vasd; with a Uttle window, where tfae^iaddgtvsed to ao thrernght a 
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title looking'glass, just the right h^ht for me, nailed against the wall, and firamed 
with oyster>sh%fls; a little bed, which there was just room enough to get into; and 
a nosegay of seaweed in a blue mug on the table. The walls were whitewaslied as 
white as milk, and the patchwork counterpane made my eyes quite ache with its 
brightness. One thing I pa^cularly notic^ in this delighriul boost;, was the sm^ 
of which was so searching, that when 1 took out my pocket-liandker^i^ to 
wipe my no^ 1 found it smelt exactly as if it had wrappca up a lobster. On my 
imparting^is discolbqr in confidence to Pemotty, she inlonnea me that W brother 
dealt in lobsters, cn4>s, and crawfish; and fafteru'ards found that a heap of these 
creatures, in a state of wonderful conglomeration with one another, and never leav¬ 
ing off pinching whatever they laid hold o{, were usually to be found in a little 
wooden outhouse where the pots and kettles were kept. 

We were welcomed by a very dvil woman in a whit e apron , urhom I had seen 
curtseying tt the door when I was on Ham’s back, abotita quarter of a mile offi 
Likewise a most beautiful little girl (or I thought her so), with a necklace of 
blue beads on, who wouldn't let me ki» her when 1 offered to, but ran away and 
hid herself. By and by, when we had dined in a s umptuous manner off boiled 
dabs, melted butter, and potatoes, with a chra forline, a baiiy man with a very 
good-nalarcd face came home. As he called Peggotty and gave her a 

hearty smac^on the cheek, I had no doubt, from the general propriety of her 
conduct, tharhe was her brother; and so he turned out—^being presently introduced 
to me as Mr. Peggotty, the master of the house. 

**(llad to see you, sir,” said Mr. P^gotty. ** You'll find us rough, sir, but 
you 'Ik find us ready.” 

I thanked him, and replied that I was sure I should be happy in such a deli^tfiil 
place. • 

How's ycm. sir f* said Mr. Peggotty. ** Did you leave her pretty joUy f' 
I garve Pfggotty to understand she was as jolly as I could wish, and 
that she dcHredlier cdunlbnents—which was a polite fiction on my part. 

“I'm much oblcegetHo lier, 1 'm sure," said Mr. Peggotty. “ Well, sir, if you 
can%iake out here, fur a fortnut, 'long wi* her,” nodding at liis sister, “ and Ham, 

* and little Etn’ly, we shall be proud of your company.” 

Having done the honours of his house in this hospitable manner, Mr. Peggotty 
west ogeto wash hitfisclf in a kettleful of hot water, remarking that “ cold would 
never gft Ait muck off.” He soon returned, greatly improved in appearance; but 
so that I couldn't help thinking His face had this in common with the 

lobsters, crabs, and crawfish—^that it went into the hot water veiy black and came 
very *%d. 

After tea, when the door was shut and all was made snug (the nights being cold 
and misty seemed to me Uie mq^t delicious retreat that the imagination of 

man couk|^conceive. To hear the wind getting up out at sea, to know that the fog 
was ^cepmii over the desolate flat outside, and to look at ^e fire and think that 
there was no house ^ar but this one, and ^s one a boat, was like enchantment. 
Little Em'lv had overcome her shyness, Ad was sitting by my side upon the lowest 
and leaSt ot the lockers, which was just hi^ enough ior us tu’o, and just fitted into 
the cliimney c^er. Mrs. Peggotty, with the white apron, was knitting on ^e 
opposite sid^ofehe fire. Peggotty at her needle-work was as much at home with 
Saint Paul's andihe bit of wax-candle, as if they had never known any other rooC 
Ham, who had been^pving me my first lesson in all-fours, was tryiiig to recollect a 
scheme of tellinglortunes with the dirty cards, and was printing on fishy impres- 
uons of his thumb on all the cards he tamed. Mr. f ggfi otty was sm nVing bia4UPP» 

1 felt it was a time for conveiaation and confidence. 

**|klr. Pd|sgotty I” saya I. 
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** Sir,** says he. 

** Did you give your son the name of Piam, because you lived in a sort of arkf* 

Mr. Peggotty seemed to think it a deep idea, but answered: 

** No, sir. 1 never giv him no name.’* 

** Who gave him that name, then f * said I, putting question number twq, of the 
catechism to Mr. Peggotty. 

“ Why, sir, his father giv it Mm,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

** I thought you were his father I” 

** My brother Joe was kis father,” said Mr. Peggotty. * 

“Dead, Mr. Peggotty f’ I hinted, after a respectful pause. 

** Drowndead,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

I was very much surprised that Mr. Peggotty was not Ham's fiither, and l>cgan 
to wonder whether I was mistaken about his relationship to anybody el^ there. I 
was so curious to know, that I made up my mind to have it out with Mr. 
Peggotty. 

**Little Em'ly,” I said, glancing at her. “She is your daughter,^^n't she, 
Mr. P^gottyf 

“ No, sir. My brother in law, Tom, was ker father.” 

I couldn't help it. “—Dead, Mr. Peggotty f 1 hinted, after anuther^espectful 
silence. " \ 

“ Drowndead,” said Mr. Peggotty. 

I felt the difficulty of resuming the subject, but had not got to tlie bottom of it 
yet, and must get to the bottom somcliow. So 1 said: 

“ Haven't you any children, Mr. Peggotty f" • 

** No, master,” he answered, with a short laugh. “ I'm a bacheldorc." 

. •* A bachelor 1”^ 1 said, astonished. “ Why, who's that,. Mr. Peggotty f Point¬ 
ing to the person in the apron who was knitting. : 

“ That's Missis Gummidge,” said Mr. Peggotty. % 

“Gummidge, Mr. Peggottyf 

But at this point Peggotty—mean my own peculiar Peggotty—made such 
impressive motions to me not to ask any more questions, that 1 could only sit and 
look at all the silent company, until it was time to go to bed. Then, in the 
privacy of my own little cabin, she informed me that Ham and Em’ly^ were an 
orphan nephew and niece, whom my host had at different times adopt<^ in *dicir 
childhood, v;ben they were left destitute; and that Mrs. Gummiilge was the widow 
of his partner in a boat, who had died very poor. He was but a poor man him.sclf, 
said Peggotty, b ut w good u azui as tnuuuLStecl—those were l^cr simijes. 

The on^subject, sEe'informetl me, on which he ever showed a violent temper*^or 
swore an oath, was this generosity of hi.s; and if it were ever referred to, by any 
one of them, he struck the table a heavy i>low with his right hand split it on 
one such occasion), and swore a dreadful oath that he would be ** Gor.^ed”^ if he 
didn't cut and run for good, if it was ever mentioned again. It appeaAd, in answer 
to my in^uiri^ that notiody had Uie l^t idea of the etymolo^ of this terrildc 
verb pa^tve to lie rooned^ but tliat thip all regarded it as constituting a most 
solemn imprecation. 

" I was very sensible of my cntcrtainei's goodness, and ristened to the woman's 
going to bed in another little crib like mine at the opposite end of the boat, and to 
him and Ham hanging up two hammocks for themselves on Uie iftoks I had noticed 
in the roof, in a very luxurious state of mind, enhanced b/teyjiesng sleepy. As 
slumber gradually stole upon me, 1 heard the wind howling out at sea and coming 
on across the flat so fieredy, that I had a laqr apprdienrion of the great deqp rising 
inthenigfat. But lbethoi4[fat myself that I was in a boat, after all; aqd that a man 
like Mr. Pqagotty was not a baa person to have on board if anything ffid happen. 
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Nothing happened, however, worse than morning. Almost as soon as it shone 
upon the oysterfshell frame of mv minor 1 was out of bed, and out with little £m*ly, 
picking up stones upon the bcacL 

*‘You’requite a sailor, I supposef* I said to Em’ly. I don’t know that I 
suppos^ anything of the kind, but I felt it an act of gallantry to say something; 
and a fhining sail close to us made such a pretty little image of itself at the 
moment, in her bright eye, that it came into nw head to say this. 

kl No,’’ ■eulied shaking her head, '*I’in afraid of the sea.” 

“ Afraid r I saidj^wiih a becoming air of boldness, and looking very big at the 
mighty ocean. “ I an’t!” 

“Ah! but it’s cnicl,” said Em’ly, *‘I have seen it very cruel to some of our 
men. 1 have seen it tear a boat os big as our house all to pieces.” 

“ I hope it wasn’t the boat tliat-” 

“ That Cither was dro^mded in?” said Em’ly. “ No. Not that one, 1 never 
see that Ixiqf.” 

“ Noriiim ?” I asked her. 

Little Em’ly shook her head. “ Not to remember!” 

Here was a coincidence! 1 immediately went into an explanation how I had 
never semi my own father; and how my mother and 1 had always lived by ourselves 
in the hnppic^ state imaginable, and lived so then, and always meant to live so; 
and bow my tather’s grave was in the churchyard near our house, and shaded by a 
tree, licneath the boughs of which I had walked and heard the birds sing many a 
jilcasant morning. But there were some differences between Em’ly’s orphanhood and 
mine^ appearecl. Slie had lost her mother before her father; and where her lather’s 
grave w'as no one knew, except that it was somewhere in the depths of the sea. 

“ Besides,” Em’Jy, as she looked about for sliells and pebbles, “ your father 
was a gcntlcmiqi aq^j^our mother is a lady; and my father was a iisherman and my 
mother w.isa fi&hennan’s daughter, and my uncle Dan is a fisherman.” 

“ D.an is"lr. regge^to is he?” said I. 

“ Uncle Dan—yond^’ answered Em’ly, nodding at the boat>house. 

**%’es. I mean him. He must be very good, I should think f* 

* “ Good ?” said Em'ly. “ If I was ever to be a lady, I’d give him a sky<blue coat 

w’ith diamond buttons, nankeen trousers, a red velvet waistcoat, a cocked h at, a large 
gnldwa^ch, a silver jflpe, and a box of money.” —— 

I satd^ had no doubt that Mr. Peggotty well deserved these treasures. I must 
acknowledge that I felt it difficult to picture him quite at his ease in the raiment pro> 
posed for him by his grateful little niece, and that 1 was particularly doubtful of the 
l^Aicy of the cocked hat; but I kept these sentiments to myself. 

Little Em’ly had stopped and looked up at the sky in her enumeration of these 
articles, as^f Uic|r were a glorious vision. We went on again, picking up shells and 
pebbles. 

“ t'ou wwuld like to be a lady?’* I said. 

Emily looked at ml; and laughed and nodded ** yes.” 

** 1 should like it veiy much. We w^d all be gentlefolks toother, then. Me, 
and um^le, and Ham, and Mrs. Gummio^ We wouldn’t mind then, when there 
come stormy wither.—Not for our own sakes, I mean. We would for the poor 
fishermen’s, (o m sure, and we’d help ’em with money when th^come toany hurt” 

This seemed tifme to be a very satisfactory, and therefore not at ^ iimrobabl^ 
picture. I ex])jrepedamy pleasure in the contemplation of il^ and little Em’ly was 
emboldened to say, shyly, 

** Don’t you think you are afinid of the sea, now f ’ 

It was quiet enough tgucnBure me, but I have no doubt if I had seen a mo^ 
ratc^ Urge^rave come tombl^ in, I should have taken to mj heel% with anawfiU 
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lec oH ccti o n of her drowned reladoni. However, I said **Nok** and I added, ** Yoa 
don't seem to be^ dther, though yon say yon are lor die was wdkii^ much too 
near the brink ofji sort of old jetty or woodenoanseway we had stroUednpon. and 

I was a&aid of her fidling over. -- 

** I'm not afraid in this way,” said little £m1y. ** Bat I wake when ibblows, 
and tremble to think of Unde Dan and Ham, and believe I hear 'em ciying out for 
help. That's why I should like so much to be a lady. But L’m not a^d in this 
wiw. Not a bit Look here!” • • • 

She started from my side, and ran along a jagged timber vriiidk profriided from 
the place we stood upon, and overhang the deep water at some hdgm^'^iVhout the 
least defence. The inddent is so impressed on my remembrance, that if 1 were 
a draughtoman I could draw its form hm, I dare say, accurately as it was that day, 
and BttJe Enrly springing forward to her destrucfron (as it appeared tojne), with a 
look that I have never forgotten, directed iar out to sea. 

The light, bold, fluttering little figure turned and came bade safe to mli |nd I soon 
laughed at'my fears, and at the cry I had uttered; fruitlessly in any case, for there 
was no one near. Bat there have been times sinc^ in my manhood, many times 
there have been, when I have thon^t, Is it possible, among the pwisibilities of 
hidden things, t^t in the sudden rashness of the child and her wild to far off, 
there was any merciful attraction of her into danger, any tempting hdl towards him 
permitted on the part of her dead father, that her life might have a chance of ending 
that day. There nas been a time since when 1 have wondered whether, if the life 
before her could have been revealed to me at a glance, and so revealed as that 
SI child could fully comprelumd it, and if her preservation could have depend^, on a 
motion of my ha^ 1 ought to have held it up to save her. There has been a time 
since—>1 do not say it mted long, but it has been—when I haVe asked myself 
the question, would it have been better for little Em'ly to haririjadihe waters dose 
above her b<^ that morning in my sight; and when I have answe^ Yes, it wouM 
have’been. 

This mav be premature. I have set it down too sooi^ perhaps. But let it s^d. 
We strolled a long way, and loaded ourselves with things that we thought cunous,. 
and put some stranded starfish carefully back into the water—1 hardly know enough 
of the race at this moment to be quite certain whether they had reasox to feel 
obliged to ns for doing so, or the r eve r se a nd then made our way homf* toVr. 
Pe^gotty's dwelling. We stopped under the lee of the lobster>onUioiise to exchange 
an innocent kiss, went in to breakfast glowing vrith health and pleasure. 

** Like two young marishes,” Mr. Peggotty said. 1 knew this mernt, in qjir 
local dialect, like two young thnuihfia* andreceived it as a compliment. 

Of course I was in love with little Em'ly. 1 am sure I loved that ba^y quite as 
tndy, quite as tenderly, with greater purl^ and more ^UrintereriSdn^s, thim can 
enter into die best love of a later time of lue, high and ennobling as Jl^ •! am 
sure my fancy raised up something round that blne<eyed a child, winch 

etooBIttKd, and made a veiy angdof hea If, any sunny forenoon, die had spread 
'a little pair of win^ and flown away bcfoie my eyes, 1 don't think 1 thosid have 
v^rded it as rnnem more than I had had reason to ei^peet. 

we used to walk about that dim old flat at Yarmouth in a loi^Dft manner, hours 
and hoAxs. The daya sported by us, as if Time had not grown up niihself jtXt but 
were a cl^ too^ and always at play. I told Emiy I adored her, and thd unless 
•he confes s ed she adored me I soould be reduced to the nec&sityjfNF killing myself 
with a awofd. She said die did, and 1 have no doubt she did. 

Aa to vsf sense of inequality, or jrouthfhhiess, or other difficaltoigf our way, little 
fim’ty and I had no such trouble because we 1^ no fiitare. We mnie no /nore 
provwon for growing dder, we did for growing younger. We were the 
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admiratkMi of Mrs. Gii minid ge and Pcggotty, who used to whisper of an erening 
when we sat on oar little locker side by side^ ** Lori wasn’t it beautiful 

Mr. Peggott^ smilra at us from bdiind his pipe^ and Ham grinned all the evening 
and did no^ng else. They had something of Ae sort of pleasure in us, I suppose, 
that thgr might have had in a pretty toy, or a pocket model of the Colosseum. 

I so<m found out that Mrs. Gnmmidge did not always make hersdf so agreeable 
as she might have been exproted to do, under the circumstances of her residoioe wiA 
Mn Peggi*y. Mrs. Olunmidge’s was rather a fretful disposition, and she wh^pei^ 
more sometimes thai^was conuortable for other parties m so sm^l an establishment 
I was very sorry for her; but there were moments when it would ^ve been more 
agreeable, I thought, if Mrs. Gummidge had had a convenient apartment of her own 
to retire to, and Had stopped there until her spirits revived. 

Mr. Pegcotty went occasionally to a public house called The Willing Mind. 
I discovers this, by his being out on the second or third evening of our visit, and 
by Mrs. Gignmidge’s looking up at the Dutch clock, between eight and nine, and 
spying he^was there, and that, what was more, she had known in the morning he 
would go there. 

Mrs. Gummidge had been in a low state all day, and had burst into tears in 
the foresDon, when the fire smoked. am a lone lorn creeturi,” were Mrs. 
Gummidge’s ijjj^ords, when that unpleasant occurrence took place, “ and everythink 
goes contrairy with me.” 

** Oh, it ’ll soon leave off,” said Peggotty—I again mean our Pe^otty—** and 
besides, you know, it's not more disagreeable to you than to us." 

** Weel it more,” said Mrs. Gummidge. 

It was a very cold day, withjnitting blasts o f wind. Mrs. Gummidge’s peculiar 
comer of the hMside seemed to^e"W b® the warmest and snuggest m the place, 
as her chair wi^^ ctygiimy the easiest, but it didn’t suit her that day at alL She 
was constar^ly ipmulaming of the cold, and of its occasioning a visitation in her 
back which she calletl^^’the creeps.” At last she shed .tears on that subject, 
and said again tliat shewas a lone lom creetur* and everythink went contrairy 
witlWier.” 

* “ It is certainly very cold,” said Peggotty. “ Everybody must feel it so.” 

** I fed it more than other j^ple,” said Mrs. Gummidge. 

So akainner; whdh Mrs. Gummidge was always helpra immediately alter me, 
to whom the p^erence was given os a visitor of oistinction. The fish were small 
and bony, and the potatoes were a little burnt We all acknowlei^d that we felt 
this something of a disappointment; but Mrs. Gummidge said she rat it more than 
v^ did, Ad shed tears again, and made that former declaration with great 
bitterness. 

Accordingly, when Mr. Peggotty camp home about rune o’clock, this unfortunate 
Mrs. Gttimnidge m her comer, in a very wretched and miserable con- 

ditioX. Peggotty haa been working cheerfully. Ham had been patching np 
a great pair of waterlfbots; and I, with little Em’ly by my side, had been reding. 
to them. Mrs. Gummidge had never nj^e any other remark tium a forlorn righ, 
and haa never raised her eyes since tea. 

“ Well, Mates,” said Mr. Pragotty, taking his seat, “and how are you ?" 

We all lyla something, or iMkra something, to wdcome him, except Mrs. 
Gummidge, whotonW shook her head over her knitting. ^ 

“ What ’s uviy f "Wid Mr. Peggotty, with a clap of his hands. ** Cheer up^ ol«1 
Mawther 1” (IK Peggotty meant old ^rl.) 

Mrs. Gummidge didnot appear to be able to cheer up. She took out an old 
black silk hsndkerchief and wiped her eyes; but instead of putting it In her pocket, 
kepftt out ^nd wiped them a^n, and still kept it out, ready for use. 
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** What’s amiss, dame 1 ** said Mr. P^gotty. 

** Nothing,” returned Mrs. Gummidge. ** You've come from The Willini* 
Mind. Dan’l?” 

"Why yes. I've took a short spell at The Willing Mind to*night.” said Mr. 
Peggotty. ^ 

** 1 'm sorry I should drive yon there,” said Mrs. Gummidge. 

"Drive! 1 don’t want no driving,” returned Mr. Tegeptty with an honest 
laugh. " I only go too ready.” ^ • « 

"Very ready," said Mrs. Gummidge, shaking her head, mid wiping her eyes. 

" Yes, yes, very ready. 1 am sorry it should be along of me Urat you 're so 
ready.” 

"Along o’ you ! It an't along o’ you!” said Mr. Peggotty. "Don’t ye 
believe a bit on it.” 

"Yes, yes, it is,” crictl Mrs. Gummidge. "I know what I am. Tknow that 
I am a lone lorn creeturi, and not only iliat evervthink goes contrairy vrth me, but 
that I go contrairy with cvciybody. Yes, yes, I feel more than other pCople do, 
and I show it more. It’s my misfurtun'.” 

I really couldn't help thinking, as I sat taking in all this, that the misfortune 
extended to some other members of tltat family l>eside$ Mrs. Gummid|;e. Hut 
Mr. Peggotty made no such retort, only answering with anoth(|i entreaty to 
Mrs. Gummidge to cheer up. 

"1 an’t what 1 could wish myself to be,” said Mrs. Gummidge. "I am far 
from it. 1 know what 1 am. My troubles h.is made me contrairy. 1 feel my 
troubles, and they make me contrairy. 1 wish 1 didn't feel 'em, but 1 do. i widi 
1 could be hardened to ’em, but 1 an’t. 1 make the house uncomfortable. I don't 
wonder at it. 1 've made your sister so all day, and Mastcf, Davy.V: 

Here 1 was suddenly melted, and roared out, "No, youfcbaver’t, Mrs. Gum¬ 
midge,” in great mental distress. ( ^ 

"It's far from right that 1 should do it,'* said Mrs. Gij 9 »e.udge. "It an’t a fit 
return. 1 had better go into the house and die. I am a lone lorn creetur*, and 
had much better not make myself contrairy here. If thinks must go contrairy with , 
me, and I must go contrairy myself, let me go contrairy in my parish. Dan% 1 'd 
better go into the hous^ and die and be a riddance!” ^ « 

Mrs. Gummidge retired with these words, and betook herself to lied.,* Wlicn 
she was gone, Mr. Peggotty, who had not exhibited a trace of any feeling but the 
profoundest sympathyrTook^ round upon u^ and nodding his head with a lively 
expression oflhat sentiment still animating his face, said in a whisixrr: ^ 

" She *8 been thinking of the old 'un I” 

1 did not quite understand what old one Mrs. Gummidge was supposed to have 
fixed her mind upor^ until Peggotty, on seeing me to bed, explrAncdi-fhat it was 
the late Mr. Gummidge; and that her brother always took tiiat for 90 received 
truth on such occasions, and that it always had a moving effect upon Ism. Some 
time after he was in his hammock that night, I heard him nf'scli repeat to Ham, 

" Poor thing 1 She *s been thinking of t% old 'un 1” And whenever Mrs, Gum- 
midge was overcome in a similar manner during the remainder of our stay (which 
happened some few times), he always said the same thing in ex^nuation of the 
circumstance, and always with the tenderest commiseration. « 

So the fortnightjdjpped^way, varied by nothing but the variation of the tide, 
whidi altered Mr. TPSzml^irUmei of going out and coming ih, i^dcaltered Haxn'i 
engagements alsa l^en the latter was unemployed, he sometimes walked writh 
us to diow us the boats and ships, and once or twice he took us for a row. I don’t 
know why one sli^t set of impressions should be more particularly assy i ated jirith 
n place thui another, though t believe this obtains with most people, ui reference 
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especUlljr to the anociatioiit of their childhood. I never hear the name, or read 
the name, of Yfrmoo^ Imt 1 am reminded of a certain Sunday morning on the 
bcacli, the bells ringing for church, little Em’ly leaning on my shoulder. Ham 
lazily dropping stones into the water, and the sun, away at sea, just breaking 
through the heavy mist, and showing ns the ships, like their own sittdows. 

At Ifttt the day came for going home. I bore up against the separation from 
Mr. Peggotty an<l Mrs. Gummidge, but my agony of mind at leaving little Eni’ly 
picrcii^. We vft»t ann*in-arm to the public-hou.se where the carrier put up, 
and I promised, on 4hc road, to write to her. (I redeemed that promise after¬ 
wards, in characters laiger than those in which apartments are usually announced 
in manuscript, as being to let.) We were greatly overcome at parting; and it 
ever, in my life, I have had a void ma<le in my heart, I had one made that day. 

Now, all the time I had licen on my visit, I had been ungrateful to rny home 
again, and had thought little or nothing about it. But I was no sooner turned 
towards it, than my rraroachful young conscience .seemed to point that way with a 
steady fiii^er ; and I felt, all the more fur the sinking of my spirits, that it w’as 
my ne.st, and that my mother wms my comforter and friend. # 

This gained ujion me as we went along; so that the nearer we drew, and the 
more fanliliar the objects Inrcame that we passc<l, the more excited 1 was to get 
there, and to into her arms. But Peggotty, instead of sharing in these transports, 
tried to check them (though very kindly), and looked confused and out of sorts. 

Blundcrstcme Kookcry would come, however, in spite of her, when the carrier's 
horse pleased—and did. How well 1 recollect it, on a cold grey afternoon, with a 
dull sky, threatening rain! 

n»c door opened, anti I looked, half laughing and half crying in my pleasant 
agitation, for m^mothe% It was not she, but a strange servant. 

“ Why, PcgfiottjalifrI said, ruefully, “isn’t she come home?” 

“Yes, yc% Mlusier Davy,” said Peggotty. “She’s come home. Wait a bit, 
Master D.^vy, and I ’I1-%^’1I tell you something.” 

Between her agitation, and her natural awktvardness in getting out of the cart, 
Pegj^tty was making a most extraordinary nf herself, but 1 felt too blank 

ami strange to tell ner so. When she had got down, she took me by the hand; 
led me, v^ondcring, imo the kitchen; and shut the door. 

“•I»eg|rptty!” said f, quite frightened, “ What’s the matter?” 

“ Noming’s the matter, bless you. Master Davy dear I” she answered, assuming 
an air of sprightlincss. 

“ Sometjiiug’s the matter, I'm sure. Where's mama V* 

* Where's mama, Master Davy?” repeated Peggotty. 

“ Yes. Wiry hasn’t she come out to the gate, and what have we come m here 
for ? Ohf fteggotty!” My eyes were fuU, and I felt as if 1 were going to tumble 
down^ m 

“ lileis l» precious boyl” cried,Peggotty, taking hold of me. “What is it? 
Sjicak, my pet T’ * 

“ Nol,dead, too 1 Oh, she’s not dea^ Peggotty f ’ 

Peggotty cried out No 1 with an astonishing volume of voice; and then sat 
down, ana bega^ tq^jnuit, and said I had given her a turn. 

I gave her* hi^ltfdke away the turn, or ta give her another turn in the right 
.direction, and thA stood before her, looking at her in anxious inquiry. 

“You see, dia% I%hould have told you before now,” said Pe^ot^, “but 1 
hadn’t an opportunity. 1 ought to have made it, perhaps, but I ctmdn't azackly” 
—that was always the substitute for exactly, in Peggott/s militia of words~“ bring 
my nund to it” 

“ Oo on, reggdtty,” said I, more frightened than b^orp. 
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“ Master Davy,** said Peggot^. untying lier bonnet with a shahing hand, and 
spfa lcin g in a breathless sort of way. ** What do yon think ? • You have cot 
a Pal** 

I trembled, and tamed white. Scmiething^T don*t know what, or how^oon- 
nected with Uie grave in the churchyard, and.the raising of the dead, scwned to 
strike me like an unwholesome wind. 

“ A new one,** said P^gotty. 

** A new one f * 1 repeated. 

P^gotty gave a gasp, as if she were swallowing something that was very hard, 
and, putting oat her hand, said: 

** Ctnne and see him.** 

** 1 don*t want to see him.” 

—•* And your mama,** said Peggotty. 

I ceased to draw back, and we went straight to the best parlor, wfiere she left 
me. On one side of the (ire, sat my mother; on the other, Kfr. Murdstone. My 
mother dropped her work, and arose hurrietlly, but timidly I thought. * 

“Now, Clara my dear,” said Mr. Murdstone. “Recollect I controul yourself, 
always controul yourself! 1 >avy boy, how do you do?*' 

1 gave him my hand. After a moment of suspense, I went Pissed my 
mother: she kissed me, patted me gently on the shoulder, and sat »wn again to 
her work. 1 could not look at her, 1 could not look at him, I knew qmte well 
that he was looking at us both; and I turned to the window and looked out there 
at some shrubs tliat were drooping their heads in the cold. 

As soon as 1 could creep away, cre pt up-stairs. My old dear bedixx^ was 
duuiged, and I was to lie a long wajlrUfT, I rambled down<stairs to find any¬ 
thing that was like itself, so altcr^ it all seemed; and roamed iAo the yanl. ' I 
very soon started tmek from there, for the empty dog-kenndkvras dilled up with a 
great dog—deep-mouthed and black-haired like Him—and he ^ias very anqry at 
me sight of me, and sprang out to get at me. 


CHAPTER IV. 

I FALL lI«TO DISGRACE. 

Ip Ike room to which my bed was removed were a sentient thing ihat cogld 
give evidence, 1 might appeal to it at this day—who sleeps there now, 1 wonder 1 
—^to bear witness for me what a heavy heart I carried to iL I went up there, 
hearing the dog in the yard bark after ifte all the way while I dtmbM the stairs; 
and, looking as blank and strange upon the room as the room looked ufkn me, sat 
down with my small hands crossed, and thought • 

1 tiiought of the oddest things. Of tlw shape of the room, of the cracks in the 
ceUin& m the paper cm the wall, of the «aw8 in the window-glass making ripples 
and dimples on the prospect, of the washing-stand beii^ rickety on its three 
and having a ^Uscontented something al^t it, which reminded me of Mrs. 
Gummid|^ under the influence of the old one. I was crying fU (be time, but, 
except that 1 was conscious of being cold and dejected, I am sate 1 never thought- 
why 1 cried. At butt hi my desolation 1 began to consider tftat dreadfully in 
love with little Em*ly, ara had been torn away from her to come here where 
no one seemed to want me, or to care about me^ half as much as the did. This 
made nch a very miseralfle pleM of buriness of it, flmt I rollw* viivelf up in a 
comer cf the coimterpon^ ana cried myself to sleep. 
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I was Awakened somebody saying ** Here he is!” mid uncovering my hot head. 
My mother and Pe^tty had come to look for me^ and it was one of them who 
lud done it 

** l)avy,” said my mother. " What’s the matter?" 

1 tho^ht it was veiy strange that she should ask me, and answered, ’* Nothing." 
I tnmedover on my iace, 1 recollect, to hide my trembling lip, which answered her 
with greater truth. ^ 

•Davy,•said my mSther. ’* Davy, my child!” 

I dare say no worda she could have uttered would have affected me so much, 
then, as her calling me her child. I hid my tears in the bedclothes, and pressed 
her froin me with my hand, when die would have raised me up. 

** This is your doing, Peggotty, you cruel thing!" said my mother. ** I have no 
doubt at all about it How can you reconcile it to your conscience, I wonder, to 
prejudice my own boy against me, or against anybody who is dear to me ? What 
do yon meaitby it Pe^ottyf* 

Poor PS^otty lifted iro her hands and eyes, and only answered, in a sort of 
paraphrase of the grace 1 usually repeated after dinner, ** Lord foi^ve you, Mrs. 
Cop^rfield, and for what yon have said this minute, may you never be truly 
sorry!” • 

** It *s enough to distract me," cried my mother. “ In my honc)Tnoon, too, 
when my most inveterate enemy might relent one would think, and'hOt'Cilf^ >ne a 
little peace of mind and happiness. Davy, you naughty boy! Peggotty, you 
savage creature I Oh, dear me!" cried my mother, turning from one of us to the 
other,%i her pettish, wilful manner. ** What a troublesome world this is, when 
one has the most right to expect it to be as agreeable as possible 1” 

I felt the tottdff of a bond that I knew was neither hers nor Peggotty’s, and 
slipped to my feet amhe bed-side. It was Mr. Murdstone’s hand, and he kept it 
on my arm ae he%aid: 

What *• this ? Clalh^^T love, have you forgotten ?—Firmness, my dear I” 

** ^am very sorry, Edwaro,” said my mother. I meant to be very good, but 
I am so uncomfortable." 

Indeed I” he answered. ” That's a bad hearing, so soon, Clara." 

1 say»it*8 very hagl 1 should be made so now," returned my mother, pouting; 
**anft it^i—^very h ard—^isn't it f* 

He drew her to him, whispered in her ear, and kissed her. I knew as well, 
when I saw my mothers head lean down upon his shoulder, and her arm touch his 
ne^—I knevr as well that he could mould her pliant zuiture into any form he chose, 
as 7 know, now, that he did it 

** Go you below, my love," ssud Mr. Murdstone. *' David and I will come 
down, togeOftr. "My mend," turning a darkening face on P^gotty, when he had 
watched mjamother out, and dismiss^ her with a nod and a smile: ‘’do you know 
your mi5tr»A name f^ 

“She has been my mistress a long time, sir," answered F^gotty. “I ought 
to it" • r 

** That *8 tiue^" he answered. '* But I thought I heard yt^ as 1 came np-stai:^ 
address her by aatame that is not hers. She nas taken mine^ you know. Will 
you remembef that r 

• Peggotty, with some unea^ glances at me^ curtseyed hersdfout of the room 
without leplyitm tsseelhg, I suppose that she was expected to co, and h^ no 
excuse for remaming. When we two were left alone^ he shut the door, and sitting 
on a chair, and lirfdiBg me standing before him, looked steadily into my eyes. I 
felt n^ own attracted, no less steamly, to his. As I recall our Ming opifosed thus, 
face to fitce^ 1 seem again to hear my heart imdjii|^ 
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** Daind,” he said, making hit lips thin, br pressing them together, ** if I havt 

__ \ __J_« « a A • 




** 1 don’t know.” 

** I beat him.” 

I had answered in a kind of breathless wtiisper, but I felt, in my silence, that my 
breath was shorter now. • 

** I make him wrince, and smart. I say to myself^ *I’1I conquer that fellow;' 
and if it were to cost him all the blood he had, 1 should do«C What il that upon 
your face f . 

Dirt,” I said. 

He knew it was the mark of tears as well as 1. But if he had asked the Question 
twenty times, each time with twenty blows, 1 believe my baby heart would have 
burst before I would have told him so. 

** You have a good deal of intelligence for a little fellow,” he said, Irilh a grave 
smile that belongcil to him, *‘and vou understood me very w'ell, I sce« Wash that 
face, sir, and come down with me.” * 

He pointed to the washing’Stand, whidi I had made out to l>c like Mrs. Cum* 
midge, anti motioned me with his head to obey him directly. 1 had little doubt 
then, and 1 have less doubt now, that he would have knocked me duvwi without 
the least compunction, if 1 had hesitatc'd. % 

"Clara, my dear,” he said, when 1 had done his bidding, and he walked me 
into the parlor, with liis hand still on my arm; "you w'ill not be inaile uiicom* 
fortable any more, 1 hojte. Wc sluill s(n»n improve our youthful humours.” 

God help me, I might have been improved fur my whole life, 1 might haua been 
made another creature perhaps, for Itfe, by a kind word at that season. A word 
of encouragement and explanation, of pity for iny chilUis^ ignorawce, of welcome 
home, of reassurance to me that it was home, might have iqp dutiful to him 
in my heart henceforth, instead of in my hyjiocritical outside, andanigjjt have ni.ulc 
me respect instead of hate him. I thought my motiier to see me standing 

in the room so scarcfl .and strange, and that, presently, when 1 ShQtjlt?. to a chair, 
she followed me with her eyes more sorrowfully still—missing, ]^'haps,%ome 
freedom in my cliildish tread—but the word was not spoken, and the time fur it 


was cone. ^ 

\Tt, dined alone, we three together. lie seemed to be v?ry fond of mu mether 
—I am afraid I liked him none the better for that—and she was very fona of him. 
I gathered from what they said, that an elder sister of his was coming to stay with 
them, and that she was expected that evening. 1 am not certain whether 1 found 
out then or afterwards, tliat, without being actively concerned in anpr busmess,*he 
had some share in, or some annual charge upon the profits of, a wine*mcrchant’s 
house in London, with which his family been connected fitiai hi^great grand* 
father's time, and in which his sister had a similar interest; but 1 ma^nen^ion it 
in this place, whether or no. • 

After dinner, when we were sitting by the fire, and I waf meditating an escape 
to P^gotty without having the barxlilK^ to slip away, lest it should ojQfcnd the 
master of the house, a coach drove up to the garden-gate, and be went out to 
receive the visitor. My mother followed him. I vras timidly fo^pwing her, when 
she turned round at the parlor-door, in the dusk, and taking me in her embrace as 
she had been used to do, whispered me to love my new father afld be obedient ta 
him. She did this hurriedly tmd secretly, as if it were wrdtag, tenderly; and, 
patting out her hand behind her, held mine in i^ until we came near to where 
he was standing in the garden, where she let mine go^ and drew hers through 
his arm. 

It was BQss Mordstone who wu arrived, and a gloomy-looking lady die wa»' 
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iark» like her brother, whom the greatly resembled in face and voice; at.d with 
very eycljrows, nearly meeting over her large nose, as if, being disabled by 
the wrongs of her sex from wearing whiskers, she had carried them to that account. 
She broi^ht with her two uncompromising hard black boxes^ with her initials on 
the lids^ hard brass nails. When she paid the coachman she took her money 
out of i^ard steel purse, and she kept the purse in a very jail of a bag which hung 
upon her arm by a heavy chain, and shut up like a bite. I had never, at that 
tuiie, seen ^ch a meimic lady altogether as Miss Murdstone was. 

She was brought info the parlor with many tokens of welcome, and there for¬ 
mally recognized my mother as a new and near relation. Then she looked at me, 
and said: 

“ Is that your boy, sister*in*Iaw T* 

My mother acknowledged me. 

“Generally speaking.'"said Miss Murdstone, *'I don’t like boys. How d’ye 
do, boy?” • 

Under these encouraging circumstances, I replied that I was very well, and that 
I hoped she was the same; with such an indifferent grace, that Miss Murdstone 
disposed of me in two words: 

“ Wants manner!” 

Having uttered which with great distinctness, she begged the favour of being 
shown to her room, which became to me from that time forth a place of awe and 
dread, wherein the two black boxes were never seen open or known to be leA 
unlocked, and where (for 1 peeped in once or twice when she was out) numerous 
little steel fetteisjuuLxivets, with which Miss Murdstone herself when 

she was dressed, generally hung upon the looking-glass in formidable army. 

As well as I 2buld mt|)ce out, she had come mr good, and had no intention of 
ever going agaig. ^e began to “ help” my mother next moniing, and was in and 
out of the s|^re-«lo$et all aay, putting things to rights, and making havoc in the 
old arrangements. Alw^st the first remarkable thing I obsen’ed in Miss Murd- 
slone was, her being consumtly haunted by a suspicion th.'it the servants had a man 
.sccre%d somewhere on the premises. Under the influence of this delusion, she 
dived into the coal-cellar at the most untimely hours, and scarcely ever opened the 
door of {^dark cupboard witliout clapping it too again, in the belief that she had 
got hinw * 

Tliou^ there was nothing very airy about Miss Murdstone, she was a perfect 
Lark in point of getting up. She was up (and, as I believe to tliis hour, looking 
for that man) before anybody in the house was stirring. Peggotty gave it as her 
o[ift)ion that she even slept with one eye open; but 1 could not concur in this idea; 
for 1 tried it myself after nearing the suggestion throsvn out, and found it couldn’t 
bt' done. •• • • 

On the ^ery first morning after her arrival she was up and ringing her bell at 
cock-crow. •When my mother came dosvn to breakfast and was going to make the 
tea. Miss Murdstone ^ve her a kind of peck on the cheek, which was her nearest 
approach to a kiss, and said: (p 

“Now, Clara, my dear, I am come here, you know, to. relieve you of all the 
trouble I can. youVe much too pretty and tlioughtless ”—my mother blushed but 
laughed, and«seemed not to dislike this character—“ to have any duties imposed 
upon you that caie be undertaken by me. If you ’ll be so good as give me your 
keys, my dear, J ’U attend to all this sort of thing in future.” 

From that time. Miss Murdstone kept the keys in her own little jaH all day, and 
under her piUow all night, and my mother had no more to do with them than 
1 had. 

Mf mothlr did not suffer her authority to pass from her without a shadow of 
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protest. One ok^t when Miss Maidstone had been devdoping certain household 
plans to her twoueri of which he signified his approbation, my mother suddenly 
b^an to crv, and said she thought she might have been consoled. 

** Clara!' said Mr. Murdstone sternly. ** Clara 1 1 wonder at you.'* 

•*Oh, it*s very well to say you wonwr, Edward!” cried my mother, "and it*s 




Firmness, 1 may^ observe, was the grand quality on which both Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone took their stand. However 1 mignt have exprmled my comprehension 
of it at that time, if I had been called upon, I nevertheless <Ud clearly comprehend 
in my own way, that it was another name for tyrant; ana for a certain gloomy, 
arro^t, devil’s humoor, that was in them both. The creed, as 1 should state it 
now, was tliis. Mr. Murdstone was firm; nobody in his world was to be so firm 
as Mr. Murdstone nobody else in his world was to be firm at all, for everybody 
was to be bent to his firmness. Miss Murdstone was an exception, fihe might be 
firm, bttt^only by rclatiomhip, and ui an inferior and tributary de^ree^ My mo^er 

r.. • ,. . . .. .. . ing their 


** Our own house, I inean,’* faltered my mother, evidently frightgned—1 ho])e 
you must know what 1 mean, Edward—it’s very hard that in y<mr own house 1 
may not have a word to say about domestic matters. 1 am sure I managed very 
well before we were married. There’s evidence,” said my mother sobbing; **ask 
FegC^riy if I didn’t do vety well when I wasn’t interfered with I ” • 

** Edwwd,” said Miss Murdstone, ** let there be an end of this. I go to<morrow.” 
** Jane Murdstone,” said her brother, ** be sUent I ^pw darwyou to lASUtyj^te 
that you don’t know my character better than your words iqy^y ?/’ 

" i am sure,” my poor mother went on at a grievous disadfant|ge, and with 
many tears, " 1 don’t want anylx>dy to go. 1 should be veiy miserable ud unhappy 
if anybody was to go. 1 don’t ask much. 1 am not tlhieasonable. 1 only want 
to be consulted sometimes. 1 am very much obliged to anybody who assisft me, 
and I only want to be consulted as a mere form, sumetimes. 1 thought you were 
pleased, once, with my being a little inexperienced and girlish, Edward—i am sure 
you said so—but yon seem to hate me for it now, you are s9 severe.” \ • 

** Edward,” said Miss Murdstone, again, ** let tnere be an end of this.* 1 go to* 
morrow.” 


was anouicr exception, one migni oe nrm, ana must oe; ouc onty m MS 
firmness, and firmly believing there was no other firmness upon earth. 
"It’s very hard,” said my mother, " that in my own house ” 

** Afy own house ?” repeated Mr. Murdstone. "Clara I” • 


"Jane Murdstone,” thundered Mr. Murdstone. "Will you besUent? 
dare you f ’ * 


How 


Miss Murdstone made a jail-delivery of her pocket-handkerchiei^ and held it 
before her eyes. ^ • •• 

** Clara,” he continu^ looking at my mother, '’ 3 rou surprise me I You astound 
me 1 Yes, 1 had a satisfaction in the thotght of manying an inexpenenetd and 
artless person, and forming her character, aim infusing into^t some amount of that 
firmness and decision of sraich it stood ift need. But when Jane Murdstone is kind 
enough to come to my assistance in thia endeavour, and to assume, for my sake, 
a condition something like a housekeeper*!, and when she n^eets with a baw 
return——” • 

" Oh, pray, pnqri Edward,” cried my mother, **doD*t accuse me of being un¬ 
grateful. 1 am sure I am not ungrateful No one ever said I yag before. 1 have 
many faults, but not that Oh, don’t my dear 1” 

"When Jane Murdstone meets, 1 say,'* he went on, after waiting until my mother 
was rilent, "with a base retom, that fKling of mine is chilled and altered.” 

" Don’t my love, sey that T implored my motto very piteously. * " Oh,*don t. 
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Edward 1 lau'lbeartohearit 'Whateverlam, I am afiectioiiate. Xknowl 
am aflectiooate. 1 woiildn’t say it, if 1 wasn’t certain that I am. Ask Peggotty. 
1 am sure she ’ll tell you 1 'm anectionate.’' 

** There is no extent of mere weakness, Clara,** said Mr. Murdstone in reply, 
•* that can have the least weight vdth me. You lose breath.” 

** let ns be Driends,” ib^ my mother, ** 1 couldn’t live under coldness or nn> 
kindness. 1 am so sorry. 1 have a great many defects, I know, and it’s ve^ good 
of^ou, Edivard, witkirour strength of mind, to endeavour to correct them for me. 
Jane, 1 don’t object to anything. I should be quite broken>hearted if you thought 
of leaving-My mother was too much overcome to go on. 

** Jane Murdstone,** ssud Mr. Murdstone to his sister, '* any harsh words between 
us are, 1 hope, uncommon. It is not m^ fault that so unusual an occurrence has 
taken place to*niglit I was betrayed into it by another. Nor is it your fault. 
You w«e betray^ into it by another. Let us both try to forget it And as this,” 
he added, ^er these m^nanimous words, i* is not a fit scene for the boy—David, 
go to be4r 

I could hardly find the door, through tne tears that stood in my eyes. I was 
so sorry for my mother’s distress; but 1 groped my way ogb and groped my way 
up to tny^ room in the dark, without even iraving the heart to say good night to 
Peggotty, or get a candle from her. When her coming up to look for me, an 
hour or so afterwards, awoke me, she said tliat my mother had gone to bed poorly, 
and that Mr. and Mbs Murdstone were sitting alone. 

Going down next morning rather earlier than usual, I paused outside tlie parlor* 
door,^n hearing my mother s voice. She was very earnestly and humbly entreating 
Miss Murdstonea pardon, which Uiat lady granted, and a p^ect reconciliation took 
place. I neve%knew my mother afterwards to mve an opinion on any matter, 
without first atyea^g to Miss Murdstone, or wdUiout havi^ first ascertained by 
some sure meaqs, what Miss Murdslone’s opinion was; and 1 never saw Miss 
Murdstone,%'hea out qf temper (she was infirm that way), move her hand towards 
her bag as if she were gottig to take out tlie keys and offer to resign them to my 
motlfcr, without seeing that my mother was in a terrible fright 

'Ihe gloomy taint Uiat was in the Murdstone blood, darkened the Murdstone 
religion, whicn wS'sUstere and wrathful. I have thought, since, that its assuming 
thab chancier was 0 necessary consequence of Mr. Mur^tone’s firmness, whi(£ 
wottldn'r allow him to let anybody off from the utmost weight of the severest 
penalties he could find any excuse for. Be thb as it may, I well remember the 
tremendous visage s with which we used to go to church, and the changed air of 
th» place. * Agom tfie dreaded Sunday coma round, and 1 file into the ol d pew first, 
like a guarded captive brought to a condenmed service. Again, Miss Mm^stone, 
in a blacl^^clv^ gown, that looks as if it had been made out of a pall, follows 
close upoiyne; then my mother; thenlier husband. Tliere b no Peggotty now, 
as in*tne oU time. Again, 1 Ibten to Miss Murdstone yiumbling the responses, 
and eropha^ing all Ike dread words with a cruel relbh. AgainrI see her d^k 
eyes roll round the church whmi she sayW* miserable sinners,” as if she were calling 
all the Congregation names. Again, l^ch rare glimpses of my mother, moving 
her lips tiimdly ^tween the two, with one of them muttering at each ear like low 
thunder. A^fl, I wonder with a sudden fear whether it b likely that our mod 
old cleigymw caa be wron^ and Mr. and Miss Murdstone right, and that au the 
angels in Heaven caiwbe destroying oneels, Agun, if I move a finger or 
mi Mde .ofWJu& Miss Murdstone pokes me with her praTer* book. and makes 
my ole ache. 

* Yes, and again, os we walk hornet 1 note some neighbours looking at my mother 
and tt me, tnd udibpering. Again, as the three go on ann*in*arm, and I linger 
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beluad alone, I follow some of those looks, and wonder if my mother's step be 
really not so light as I have seen it, and if the gaiety of her bemity be really almost 
worried away. Again, 1 wonder whether any of the neighbours call to mind, as 
I do, how wc used to home together, she and 1; aiul 1 wonder stupidly about 
that, all the dreary, dismal day. 

There had been some talk on occasions of my going to boaiding<$diool. air. and 
Miss Murdstone had originated it, and ray mother had of coupe ogreed with them. 
Nothing, however, nras concluded on the subject yet. In*me meantflhe 1 Icftmt 
lessons at home. • 

Shall 1 ever forget those lessons 1 Tliey were presided over nominally by my 
mother, but really by Mr. Murdstone and his sister, who were always present, and 
found them a favourable occasion for giving iny mother lessons in that miscalled 
firmness, which was the ^|||m^of both our lives. I believe 1 was kept at home for 
that purpose. 1 had been^pt enough to learn, and willing enough, when my 
mother and I had lived alone togeUier. 1 can faintly remembersteaniing the 
alphabet at her knee. To this day, when I look ujKJn the fat black Icftcrs in the 
pnmer, the puzzling novelty of their slm{>es, and the easy good-nature of () and Q 
and S, seem to present themselves ngaiu before me as they used to do. Hut they 
recall no fccliuj^ of disgust or reluctance. On the contrarv*, 1 seem to hA-c w.^lI^cd 
along a path of flowers as far as the crocodiIe-bix>k, and to have Iwcn cheered by 
the gentleness of my mother's voice and nsanner ail the way. Hut these solemn 
lessons which succeeded those, I remember as the death-blow at my peace, and a 
grievous doily drudgery and misery. They were very long, very numerous, very 
hard—perfectly uhStflligible, some of them, to me—and 1 was generally A much 
bewildered by them as 1 believe my poor mother was herself. 

I^t me rememlier how it tjs«l to l)e, and bring one morning b:#k again. 

1 come into the second-best parlor after breakfast, willMm)iu books, and an 
exercise-book, and a slate. My motlicr is rc.ady fur me at her nvrit^ig-desk, but 
not half .so ready as Mr. Murdstone in his casy-chair Jjy the window (though he 
pretends to be reading a book), or as Miss Muidstune, sitting ne.ar my inothcr 
slrinm ng steel beads. The very siglit of tlicse tw’o has such an influence ovct me, 
tn5 T begin to feel the words 1 have been at infinite pains to get into my bead, 
all sliding away, and going 1 don't know where. 1 wonder where tlj^y go, 
by-the-by ? ^ • 

1 hand the first book to my mother. Perhaps it is a grammar, perhaps a history 
or geography. I take a last drowning h)ok at the page as 1 give it into her liaiul, 
and start oil aloud at a c ^ing ] >ace w liile 1 have got it fresh. > 1 J jip . oyer a w'on.1. 
Mr. Murdstone looks up. Ttnp over another W'ord. MUs Mumstone looks *ip. 
1 redden, tumble over half-a-ilozcn words, and stop. I think my mother w'oult 
show me the book if she dared, but she (U>» not dare, and she st^s sdffly: 

“ Oh, Davy, Davy 1” m « 

“Now, Clara,” says Mr. Murdstone, “be firm with the boy. Dtmz say, ‘Oli, 
Davy, Davy I’ Tliat's childish. He knows his lesson, or HI does not know it.*' 

“ He does know it,” Miss Murdst(!^e interposes awfully. • 

“lorn really afiaid he does not,” says my motner. 

*' Then, you see, Claj^” returns Miss Murdstone^ “you idiould^ust give him the 
book back, and make him know it.” • 

> “ Yes, certainly,” says my mother; “ that is what I intend tofio, my dear Jane. 
Now, Davy, tiy once more, and don’t be stupid.” • « • 

1 obey the first clause of the injunction by trying once more, but am not so 
snccosful with the second, for I am very stupid. 1 tumble dowm before I get to 
the old place, at a point where I was all right before and stop to think, j^ut I 
can't thinlc about the lesson. I think of the namber of yards or net In Mim 
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Murdstone't cftp, or of the price of Mr. Murdstone's dressmg-gown, or any sudi 
ridiculous probum that 1 have no business with, and don’t want to have anything 
at idl to do with. Mr. Muidstone makes a movement of impatience which I have 
lieen expecting for a long time. Miss Murdstone does the same. My mother 
glances mbmissively at them, shuts the book, and lays it by as anjann^ to be 
worked when my other tasks are done. 

There is a pile of tl^pse arrears very soon, and it swells like a rolling snowball. 
Xhtf^Uag**'^ g e t Bi t h >.dUH P astufud £ get. I'he case is so horaless, and I feel that 
I am jiydlowing. in suah a bog of nonsense, that 1 give up all idea of getting out, 
and abandon myself to my fate. The despairing wav in which my mother and I 
look at each other, as I blunder on, is truly melancholy. But the greatest effect in 
these miserable lessons is when my mother (thinking nobody is ob^rving her) tries 
to give me the cue by the motion of her lips. At that instant. Miss Murdstone^ 
who has bceif lyin]S in wait for nothing else aU along, says in a deep warning voice: 

** Clara 1” • 

My mollfhr starts, colors, and snules faintly. Mr. Murdstone comes out of his 
chair, takes the book,*TllfuWs it at me or boxes my ears w’ith it, and turns me out 
of the room by the shoulders. 

hven wlftn the lessons are done, the worst is yet to happen, in the shape of an 
appalling sum. This is invented for me, and delivert^ to me orally by Mr. 
MunKione, and begins, “ If I go into a clieesemongcr’s shop, and buy five thousand 
douMe-Glouccster cheeses at fourpence-halfpenny each, present payment”—at which 
1 sec Miss Murdstone secretly overjoyed. I pore over these cheeses without any 
result owenlightenment until dinner time, when, having made a Mulatto of myseu 
by getting the dirt of the slate into the pores of my skin, 1 have a slice of bread to 
liclp me out with^he cluwses, and am considered in disgrace for the rest of the 
evening. • • 

It seems me; at this distance of time, as if my unfortunate studies generally 
look this course. I could h^ve done very W’ell if 1 had been without the Mudstones; 
but the influence of the Murdstones upon roe was like the fascinatio n of two snakes 
on a #rctched young bird. Even when I did get thr^BglTIflSe* mornSfg'‘^((1fh 
tolerable cretlit, tlicre was not much gained but dinner; for hliss Murdstone never 
could endyre to see ige untasked, and if 1 rashly made any show of being un- 
•cmpl^'e<Wcalled her brother’s attention to me by saying, “ Clara, my dear, there’s 
nothing like work—give your boy an exercise;” which caused me to be clapped 
^down to some new labour there and then. As to any recreation with other 
children of jny age, I had very little of that; for the gloomy theology of the 
Mudstones made all children out to be a swargi of little vipers (though there was 
a child once set in the midst of the DiscipIcslT^d held that they contaminated one 
another. •• • ^ - 

The natur|) result of this treatment, continued, 1 suppose, for some six months 
or morS, was •> make me suUen, dull, and I was not made tlie less so, by 

mv sense of being dail^more and more stiut out and alienated from my mother. 
1 believe 1 should have been almost stupi Ad but for one circumstance. 

It was this. My father had left a smallcollection of books in a little room up¬ 
stairs, to which I had access (for it adjoined my own) and which nobody else in our 
house ever trouble. From that blessed little room, Roderick Random, Peregrine 
Pickle, HumpnreyiCUnker, Tom Jones, the Vicar of Wakefield, Don Quixote, Gil 
ulas, and Robinsp%Crfcoe, came out, a glorious host, to keep me company. They 
kept alive my fancy, and my hope of something beyond that place and time,— 
they, and the Arabian Nights, and the Tales of the Genii,—and did me no haitn; 
for whatever harm was in some of them was not there for me; / knew nothing oi 
it. It*9 astoniriiing to me now, how I found time, in the midst of my porings and 
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blunderinn over he&vier themes, to read those books as 1 did. It is carious to me 
how 1 comd ever have ccmsoled^ myself onder my small troaUes (which were great 
troubles to me), by impersonating my £svorite characters in them—as 1 did—and 
by putting Mr. and Miss Murdstone into all the bad ones—wfaich I did too. I 
have been Tom Jones (a child's Tom Jones, a harmless creature) for a week to¬ 
gether. I have sustained my own idea of Roderick Random for a month at a 
stretch, 1 verily believe. 1 hM a greedy relish for a few volumes of Voyages and 
'Travels—1 forget what, now—that were on those shelves ;>Sihd for da^s and d'.ys 1 
can remember to have gone about my regiem of onr hou^ aixMd with the centra* 
piece out of an old set of boot-trees—the perfect realisation of Captain Somebody, 
of the Royal British Navy, in dai^er of being beset hy savages, and resolved to sell 
his life at a great price. Ibe (Spt^ never lost dignity, from having hb ears 
boxed irith the Latin Grammar. 1 did; but the Captain was a Captain and a hero, 
in despite of all the grammars of all the lanmiages in the world, acaJ or alive. 

This was my only and my constant comtort. When I think of ,*t, the picture 
alwan rises in my mind, of a summer evening, the boys at play in the ^mdiyard, 
and 1 sitting on my bed, reading as if for life. Every barn in the neighbourhood, 
every stone in the church, and every foot of the churdfjmi, had some association 
of its own, in mv mind, connected with these book^ and stood for seme locality 
made Cunous in them. I have seen Tom Pipes to climbing up the church-steeple; 
1 have watched Strap, with the knapsack on his back, stopping to rest himself upon 
the wicket-TOte; and 1 Jkfurw that Conunodore Trunnion held that dub witii Mr. 
Pickle, in the parlor of our little village aldtouse. 

The reader now understands, as well as 1 do, what I was when I caige tQ that 
point of my youthful history to which I am now coming again. 

One morning when I went into the parlor wiOi my IBooks, h found my mother 
locking anxious, Mbs Murdstone lookii^ firm, and Mr. Mi|i;(l.stopc binding some¬ 
thing round the bottom of a cane—a lithe and limber cane, whicii he left off bind¬ 
ing when 1 came in, and poised an d switc hed in the air. ' 

** 1 tell you, Clara," sanTMTirWKldslone^" **1 have Keen often flogged myself." 

To be sura; of course," said Mbs Murdstone. «' 

*' Certainly, my dear Jan^" fiUtered my mother, meekly. “ But—but do you 
think it did Edward good f* 

** Do you think it did Edward harm, Clara?” asked Mrr Murdstone,' (jrav^ly. 

** That's the point," said hb sbter. 

To thb my mother returned, ** Certainly, my dear Jane," and said no more. 

1 felt TOprehensive that I was personally interested in thb dialogue, and sought 
hlr. Murutone's m as it lighted on mine. ' • 

** Now, David," he said—and I saw that cast again as he said it—**yott must be 
£u more careful to-day than nsnsL" lie gave the cane anothec.poi^. and another 
switch; and having finislicd hb preparadoa of it, laid it down b^M him, with an 
impressive look, and took up hb brok. < 

Thb was a gi^ freshener to my presence of mind, as* a beginmng. 1 felt the 
words, of my lessons slippiim off, not ou by one, or line by lin^ but by the entire 
page; 1 to lay hold oi them; but Vney seei^, if I may so express k, to have 
pnt skates on, and to skim away from me with a smoothness there was no checking. 

' We be^ badly, and went on worse. I had come in, wiih an idea of db- 
Hn |mUhing nqfsdf luther, conceiving that I was very well prroprao; but it turned 
out to be quite a misUdcA. Bobkafter book was added to *ne heap cffrulnres, Mbs 
Murdstone being firmly watdlifiil of us all the time. And when we came at last to 
the five UioussM (omes he made it that day, 1 remember), my mother 

burst out crying. " - ' > 

** Claiar sud Mbs Musdstoiie, m her waznisig voico. ** ' 
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I fall into dcef Dkgrace,. 

** I am not quite well, mv dear Tane, I think,” said my mother. 

1 saw him wink, solemnly, at his sister, as he rose and sai^ taking up the 
cane; 

** Why, Jane, we can hardly expect Clara to bear, with perfect firmness, the 
worry and torment that David has occasioned her to^y. That would be stoical . 
Clara is greatly strengthened and unproved, but we can hardly expect iMSSch 
from her. David, you and 1 will go up-stairs, boy.*’ 

A»he toobme out at«the door, mv mother ran towards us. Miss Murdstone 
said, ** Clara 1 are you a perfect fc^ r* and interfered. 1 saw my mother stop her 
) ears then, and I heard her crying. 

He walked me up to my room slowly and gravely—I am certain he had a delight 
in that formal parade of executing justice^and when we got there, suddenly twisted 
my head under his arm. 

** Mr. Murdstone! Sir!” I cried to him. **Don’t 1 Pray don’t beat me! I 
have tried to kara, sir, but 1 can’t learn while you and Miss Murdstone are by. I 
can’t iudec^’^ 

** Can’t you, indeed, David f’ he said. We 'll try that.” 

He had my head as in a vice, but I twined round him somehow, and stopped 
him for a moment, entreating him not to beat me. It was only for a moment that 
1 stopped him, for he cut me heavily an inslant afterwards, and in the same instant 
1 cat^^t the hand with which he held me in my mouth, between my teeth, and bit 
it through. It sets my teeih on edge to think of it. 

He beat me then, os if he would have beaten me to death. Above all the noise 
we n^^ 1 heard them running up the stairs, and cr 3 ring’out—heard my mother 
crying out—and Pt^gotty. Then he was gone; and the door was locked outside; 
and I was lying, fcveiyi a nd hot, and torn, and son^ and raging in my puny way, 
upon the floor. , . " ***''‘'-* ' ' ——- 

How well I recollect, when I became quiet, what an unnatural stillness seemed 
to rctgn til rough the whole house 1 How well 1 remember, when my smart and 
passion b^an to cool, howVicked I began to feel I 

1 saPlistening for a long wliile, but there was not a sound. I crawled up from 
the floor, and saw my face in tlie glass, so swollen, red, and ugly that it almost 
frightened me. My stri|>es were sure and stiff, and made me cry afresh, when I 
.moved; they were lloUiing to the guilt I felt. It lay heavier on my breast than 
if I had b9m a most atrocious criminm, I dare say. 

It had begun to grow dark, and I had shut tlie window (I had been l^ing, for the 
*most part, with my head upon thej^, by turns crying, dozing, and looking listlessly 
Lay axid aIiss Muidstone came in with some bread and 

meat, aodtnnk. These she put down upon the table without a word, glaring at me 
- tlie widj^exevplary firmness, and then retired, locking the door afterh er. 

Long after it was dark I sat there, wondlering whether anybody dse wouM^come. 
When iiis a^[;»red improbable for that night, 1 tmdressed, and went to b^; and 
there, I began to wondst fearfully what would be done to me. Whether it was a 
criminal act that I had committed? Whether 1 shouM be taken into custody, and 
sent to pr&on ? Whether 1 was ut all in Anger of being hanged ? 

1 never shall forget the waking next morning; the being cheerfid ud fresh for 
the first moment, und then the being weighed down by the stale and dismal oppres¬ 
sion of rememAun^s. Miss Murdstone reappeared IwfoK I was out of bed; told 
ihe, in so many wt»^ |hat I was free to walk in the garden for half an hour and 
no longer j nrf igtAd, leaving thg door open, tluu I might avail myself of that per* 
mission. 

I did so, did so every fn*>™iug of my imprisonment, which lasted five days. 
Ul cotld ho^ seen my mother alone^ Ishould have gone doivnon my knees tohtt 
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and besought her forgiveness ; but 1 saw no one, Miss Mordstone ekeepted, during 
the whole time—except at evening prayers in the parlor; to which I was escorted 
by Mist Murdstone after everybody else was placed; where I was stationed, a young 
outlaw, all alone by myself near the door; and whence 1 was solemnly conduct^ 
by my jailer, before any one arose from the devotional posture. I only observed that 
my mother was as far off from me as ^e could be, and kept her iaure another way, 
so that 1 never saw it; and that Mr. Murdstone's hand i|as bound up in a large 
linen wrapper, •* • s. 

The length of those five days I can convc>' no idea of to rtny one. They occupy 
^e^ place of years in my remembrance. The way in which 1 listened to all uie 
incidents of toe house that made themselves audible to me; the ringing of bells, the 
opening and shutting of doors, the murmuring of voices, the footsteps on the stairs; 
to an^ laughing, whistling, or singing, outside, which seemed more dismal than 
anything elx to me in my solitude and disgrace—the uncertain pacd of the hours, 
especially at night, when I would wake thinking it was morning, ani find that the 
family were not yet gone to bed, and that all the length of night had yft to come— 
the depressed dreams and nightmares I had—Uie return of day, noon, afternoon, 
evening, when the boys played in the churchyard, and I watcheti them from a 
distance within the room, lieing ashamed to show myself at the windSw lest tlicy 
should know I was a prisoner—the strange sensation of never hearing myself si>eak 
—the fleeting intervals of something like cheerfulness, which came with eating an*t 
drinking, and went away with it—the setting in of rain one evening, with a fiesh 
smell, and its coming down faster and faster lictween me and the church, until it and 
gathering night seemed to quench me in gloom, and fear, and remorse»-al’ this 
appears to have gone round and round fbr years instead of days, it is so vividly and 
strongly stamped on my remembrance. « « 

On the last night of my restraint, I was awakened by hearvig my own nsTne 
spoken in a whisper. I started up in betl, and putting out my arms ii^the dark, said: 

Is that yon, reggotty f ’ ^ 

There was no immediate answer, but presently I he^ my name again, in a tone 
so very mysterious and awful, that I think I should have gone into a fi^ it had 
not occurred to me that it most have come through the keyhole. 

1 groped my way to the door, and putting my own lips loathe kcyhole,.whispercd: 
“Is that you, Pc^'otty, dear r * ^ ~ 

“ Yes, my own precious Davy," she replied. ** & as soft as a moose, or 

the Cat *11 hear us." ——- 

1 understood tliis to mean Miss Murdstone, and was sensible of the urgency of the 
case; her room being close by. ^ 

“ How's mama, dear Peggotty ? Is she very angry with me f' 

I could hear Peggotty crying softly on her side of the keyhole, as was doing on 
mine, before she aiuswercd. “No. Not very." ^ 

“ What is going to be done with me, P<^gotty dear? Do you kaowf’' 

“ School. Near London,” was Peggotty^ answer. I Stas obliged to get her to 
repeat it, for she spoke it the first time nuite down my throat, in consequence of my 
having forgotten to take my mouth away from the keyhole and put my ear there; 
and though her words tickled me a good deal, 1 didn't hear them. 

“ Whoi, Peggotty!^ ■* * . 

“ To-morrov^ r 

** Is that the reason why Miss Murdstone took the dol^es of my drawers f 

which she had done, Uiouct I have forgotten to mention it 
“ Yea," said Peggotty. Bo*." 

*< Shan't 1 see mantt V 
u Yta,” mSd Peggotty. “ MrrnJi^" 
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Then Pc^^tty fitted her mouth close to the keyhole^ and delivered these words 
thro^h it with as modi feeling and earnestness as a keyhole has ever been the 
medium of communicating, I wiU venture to assert; shooting in each broken little 


sentence in a convulsive little burst of its own. 

*< Davy. dear. If 1 ain*t been azackly as intimate with yon. Lately, as I used 
to be. It mn't because 1 don't love you. Just as well and more, my pretty poppet. 
It's because I thought it better for you. Andfor some one else brides. Davy, my 
darling, are ybu listening Can you heai f' 


;avy, my 

ling, are yau listemn|^ tjan you beat r' 

* Ye—ye—ye—yes, V^SEOtty!” I sobbed. 

I “ My own r said P^otty, with infinite compassion. ** What I want to say, is. 
That yon must never forget me. For I *11 never forget yon. And 1 'U take as much 
care of your mama, Davy. As ever I took of you. And I won’t leave her. The 
clay may come when she Ol be glad to lay her poor head. On her stupid, cross, old 
I’eggotty’s arm again. And 1 *11 write to you, my dear. Though I ain’t no schoUur. 
And I '11 —I ’ll- Peggotty fell to kissing the keyhole, as she couldn’t kiss me. 

** Thank you, dear P^ottyl” said I. ** Oh, thank you I Thank you! Will 
you promise me one thing, Peggotty? Will you write and tell Mr. P^gotty 
and little Em’ly, and Mrs. Gummidge and Ham, that I am not so bad as they 
might suppose, and that I sent ’em all my love—especially to little Em’ly ? Will you, 
if you please, Peggotty f ’ 

The kind .soul promised, and we both of us kissed the keyhole with the greatest 
aiTection—I pattra it with my hand, 1 recollect, as if it had been her honest face— 
and i>arted. From that night tlicre grew up in my breast a feeling for Peggotty 
which I sunnot very well define. She did not replace my mother; no one could do 
that; but she came into a vacancy in my heart, which dosed upon her, and 1 felt 
towa^s her sometking I h§ve never felt for any other human being. It was a sort 
of comical afTcctiqp, tgo; and yet if she had died, 1 cannot think what I should have 
done, or how ^should have acted out the tragedy it would have been to me. 

In the morning Miss Murdstone appeared as usual, and told me I was going 
to sdiool; which was not altogether such news to me as she supposed. She also 
infoimdR me that when I was dressed, I was to come down-stairs into the parlor, 
and have my breakfast There I found my mother, very pale and with red eyes: 
into whose |irms I ran, and begged her pardon from my sunfering soul. 

. “Ofc, Davy!” she Aid, “'Fliat you could hurt any one I love! Try to be 
better, pray to be better! I forgive you; but 1 am so grieved, Davy, Uiat you 
should nave such bad passions in your heart.” 

Th^ had persuaded her that I was a wicked fellow, and she was more sorry for 
that,%nan for my going away. I felt it sorely. I tried to eat my parting breakfast 
but my tears dropped upon my bread-and-butter, and trickled into my tea. I saw 
my mother look at me sometimes, and then glance at the watchful Miss Murdstone, 
and then loo^down, or look away * 

**MaSter Ctpperfield’s box there!” said Miss Murdstone, when wheels were 
he ^ at the gate . • 

"'I looke^ lor Peggotty. but it was noh she; neither she nor Mr. Murdstone 
appeared. Mp former ac^uaintancei, tfae^urrier, was at the door; the box was 
taken out to hu cart, and Imed in. 

Clam r said Miss Mudstone, in her warning note 

Ready, my deiyJane,”returned my mother. ‘‘Good bve, Davy. Ym are 
going for your owiLgoid. Good byeu my child. You will come home in the 
holidiys, and be t better b(^.” 

“Clam!” Miss Murdstone repeated. 

** Certainly, my dear Jane,” replied mv mother, who was bolding me. 
l3rgive^0U» vfy wu hoy. God bless yoo r 
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**CIanif* Miss Murdstone rq>eated. 

Mbs Murdstone was good em^h to take me out to the cart, and to saj on the 
way that she ho^ I would repent, before 1 came to a bad end j and then 1 got 
into the cart, and the huy.hortifi.3Ka)kfd off with ir. 


CHAPTER V. 

1 AM SENT AWAY FEOM HOM& 

Wb might have gone about half a mile, and my podcet*handkerducf was quite wet 
throngl^ when the carrier stopped short. 

Looking out to ascertain for what, 1 saw, to my anuuement, Pqggotty burst from 
a hedge and climb into the cart. She took me in both her arras, adB gqueezed me 
to her lyjp until the pressure on my nose was extremely painft^ though 1 never 
thonghrbf that till a{tem*ards when 1 found it very tender. Not a stngk word did 
Pc^otty speak. Releasing one of her arms, she put it down in her pocket to the 
elbow, and brought out some paper liags of cakes which she crandhed into my 
pockets, and a purse which s!ie put into my hand, but not cme word did she say. 
After another and a final squeeze with both arms, she got down from the cart and 
ran away; and my belief is, and has always been, without a solitary button on 
her gown. 1 picked up one, of several tliat were rolling about, and tneasnrcd it as 

'I'he earner looked at me, as if to inquire if die were coming back. I shook my 
head, and said 1 thought not *' Then, come up," said Hie carrilr to the lazy horse; 
who came up accordingly. * ^ 

Having by this time cried as much as I possibly could, I beganiSi think it was 
of DO use ctying any more, especially as neither Roderick Random, nor that 
Captain in the Royal British Navy had ever oied, that I could remember, ip trying 
situations. The carrier seeing me in this resolution, proposed that my pocket* 
handkerchief should be spread 0 [wn the horse’s back to dry. I thanked him, and 
assented; and particularly small it looked, under those circumstances. • 

1 had now leisure to examine the purse. It was a stiff leatberpurse, wfth i snap, 
and had three bright shillings in it, which Feggotty had evidently polished 
whitenii^ for my greater delight But its most precious contents were two half^ 
crowns felded tog^er in a bit of paper, on which was writtei, in,my mogier’s 
band, ** For Davy. With my love." i was so overcome by thi^ that I askra the 
carrier to be so good as to reach me roy pocket*handkerchiei amn; but he said he 
thought I had ^ter do without it, and,I thought I really hadpwo I*<#iped my tye$ 
on my rieeve and stopped mysdf. e , 

For good, too; though, in consequence of my previous emotiA^ I was still 
occarionalty seized with a s tpnny Aob. After we had iewgra on for some little time, 
1 asked the carrier if he was g<^ all tRt way? « 

** All the way where f* inquired the carrier. 

«Therei»’Iaaid. 

** Where’s there f* inqoired the carrier. 

** Near Lo ndon , ” I said. < 

** Why that hone,” said the carrier, jeifdng the refn t^pobtjhini onf^ *' would 
be deader than pork afore he got over half the ground.” 

** Are yon oiuy going to Yarmouth, then f* 1 asked. 

** Hut *s about T^” said the carrier. And tiiere I dull take yqu to tl|r stage* 
getdi, end the sta8e*cntch that’ll take yon to—wherever it ia.” 
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As this was a great deal for the carrier (whose name was Mr. Barkis) to say—^he 
bmngf as 1 observed in a former chapter, cX a phlegmatic temperament and not at 
aU conversational-—-I offered him a cake as a mark of attention, which he ate^ 
onegnlpi exactlv like an elephant, and which made no more impression on his big 
nuRlnfe it would have done on an elephant’s. 

'*I>id%ltf make 'em, nowf said Mr. Barkis, always leaning forward, in his 
slouching wa 7 , on the footboard of the cart with an arm on each knee. 

"d'ttgotta do you Atan, sirf* 

“ Anr* said Mr. Barkis. **Her.” 

** Yes. She makes all our pastjy and does all oar cooking.” 

** Do she though f* said Mr. Barkis. 

He made up his mouth as if to whistle^ but he didn't whistle. He sat looking 
at the horse's ears, as if he sar '^ething new there; and sat so for a considerable 
time. By*and<by, he said : 

“ No sweelhea^ 1 b’lieve f" 

“ Sweetmeats did 3 roa say, Mr. Barkis f For I thought he wanted something 
else to eat, and hod pointedly alluded to that description of refreshment. 

** Hearts,” said Mr. Barkub ** Sweethearts; no person walks with her f* 

**With Beggottyf 

« Ah I” he said. “Her.” 

" Oh, no. She never had a ftbeetheart.” 

** Didn’t she^ though f' said Mr. Barkis. 

Again he made up his mouth to whistle, and again he didn’t whistle, hut sat 
loolyng^t the horse’s ears, 

" So she makes,” said Mr. Barkis, after a long interval of reflection, **b 11 the 
apple parsties, and doos ^1 the cooking, do she T’ 

1 replied that (ucl^was the fact 

*’ \\ ell. ^’11 tell you wliat,” said Mr. Barkis. "P’raps yon might be writin’ 
to her ?” 


** I shall certainly write fb her,” I rejoined. 

"/til” he said, uowly turning his eyes towards me. " Well I If you was writin* 
to her, p'raps vou’d recollect to say tliat Barkis was willin'; would you f 

" That Barkis was willing,” I repeated, innocently. ** Is tliat all the message f 
" Ve-^” he said, Considering. " Ye—es, Barkis is willin’.” 

" But will be at Blunderstone again to*morrow, Mr. Barkis,” I sai^ &2ter^ 
ing a little at the idea of bemg ur away from it then, "and could give youi 
own messara so much better. 

Ah he repudiated this su^estion, however, with a jerk of his head, and once 
more confirmed his previous reemest by saying, with profound gravity, " Barkis is 
willin'. Tbiit's the message,” I readUy undertook its transmission. While 1 was 
waiting for ^e coa^ in the hotel at Yarfnonth that veiy afternoon, I procured a 
sheet Sf paw and an inkstand and wrote a note to F^o^, which ran thus: 
" My dear Peggotty. wl have come here safe. Barlds is willi^. My love to 
mama. Jfours aflectionatdly. P.S. H&says he particularly wants yon to know 
•^Barkis it mUittg.** • 

When 1 had taken dds comnussion on mysdlf prospectively, Mr, Barkis relapsed 
into perfect lUeimes and I, quite worn out by all that had happened hddy, 
lay down on I sa^ in the cart ana fell asleep. 1 slept soundi^ nnal we gpt^ to 
Yaimoudx: wbid^wamao eatirdy new and strange to me in the urn-pud to which 
we drove, that Pu once abandcMsed a latent hope I had had of meetmg arith some 
of Mfr. P^gotty's fiunily ther^ perhaps even with little Em’ly herselfi 
The ooaw vras to the yard, soining very much all over, but without any horses 
to it ft yet;Cuid it looked in that state as if nothing was more unlikely than its 
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ever goinc to London. I was thinking this, and w'ondering what would ultimateljr 
become of box, w*hich Mr. Barkis had put down on the yard*i)avement by the 
pole (he having driven up the yard to turn his cart), and also what would uiti< 
matdy become of me, w*hen a lady looked out of a bow<window where tome fowls 
and joints of meat were hanging up, and said t 
** Is that the little gentleman from Blonderstone 
** Yes, ma’am,*’ 1 said. 

** What name f* inquired the lady. 

'*Copperfield,. ma'am,” I said. 

** That won't do,” relumed Uie lady. *• Nobody’s diimfr b paid for here, in 
tliat name.” 

** Is it Murdstone, ma’am f* I said. 

** If you *re Master Murdstone,” said the lady, “ why do you go and give another 
name, firstf' / / t. •. 

1 explained to the la^ how it was, who then rang a bell, anj^ called out, 
** William t show the coifee-room!” upon which a waiter came running out of a 
kitchen on the opposite side of tlic yard to show it, and seemed a good deal 
sumrised when he was only to show it to me. 

It was a large lo^ room w*iih some large maps in it. I doubt if I «ould have 
felt muchjEtzan^ if the maps had been real foreign countries, and 1 cast away in 
the middle of them. I felt it was taking a liberty to sit down, with my cap in 
my hand, on the comer of the cliair nearest the door; and when the waiter laid 
a cloth on purpose for me, and put a set of casters on it, I think I must have 
tamed red ml over with modesty. ' ^ ^ 

He brought me some drops, and vegetables, and took tlie covers oiT in such a 
booi^cyi g manner that I was afraid I must have given liim som^^oiTence. But lie 
greuty relieved my mind by putting a chair for me at tfie ta]>le, ^and saying very 
aflably, *‘Now, sb*footl come on I” * 

I thanked him, and took my seat at the board; but found it extrfmely difficult 
to handle my knife and fork with anything like dextAity, or to avoid sploshing 
myself with the gravy, while he was standing opposite, staring so hanl, and making 
me Mash in the roost dreadful manner every time 1 caught hb eye. Alter watching 
me into the second chop, he said: 

** There’s half a pint of ale for you. Will jrou have it new f ’ * « 

I thanked him and said ** Yes.” Upon which he poured it out of a ^ug into a 
huge tumbler, and held it up against the light, and made it look beautifiid. 

** My eye I” he said. '* It seems a good de^ don't it 7” 

**It does seem a good deal,” I answered with a smile. For if was (faite 
ddightlul to me to fmd him so pleasant. He was a twink li ng-CTcd. pimple>faced 
man, with hb hair sbuiding upnght all over his head; Imd as^e s(ppd with one 
ann ji-kin^ . holding up the glass to the iight with the other hand, he looked quite 

^ * 

** There was a gentleman he^e yesterday,” he sud—aatout gentJeman, by the 
name of Topsawyer—^perhaps you know l^f* 

“ No,” 1 said, “ I ^n’t mink-” f * 

** In breeches and gaiters, brood-biimmed hat, grey coat, speckled choaker,” 
said the waiter. * 

** No,” I said bashfully, ** I haven't the pleasure-” , ' 

** He came in here,” said the waiter, looking at the ^V* through the tumbler, 
ordered a glass of thb ale-~WMf/d order it—I told him not-l^-dhmk it, and fell 
dead. It was too old for him. It oughtn't to be drawn; that's the fact.*' 

1 was very mn^ ihodced to hear of thb mebneholy aeddent, and said 1 
thoiq^ I had better have some water. ^ ^ 
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“Why you see,** said the waiter, still looking at the light through the tumbler, 
with one of his eyes shut up, “ our people don’t like things being ordered and left. 
It offends ’em. Ilut /’ll drink it, if you like. 1 ’m used to it, and use is eveiy- 
Oii^.^ ^ don’t think it ’ll hurt me, if 1 throw my head back, and take it oiT quick. 

1 repllld that he would much oblige me by drinking it, if he thought he could 
do it ^elXf but by no means otheru^ise. When he did tlirow h^ head back, and 
taka it on ^idc, 1 hSf a horrible fear, I confess, of seeing him meet the fate of 
the lamented Mr. Togsawyer, and fall lifeless on the cari>ct. But it didn’t hurt 
him. On tlie contrary, 1 thought he seemed the fresher for it. 

“AVhathavewe got here f he said, putting a fork into my disli. “Not chops?” 

“Chops,” I said. 

“ Lora bless my soul I” he exclaimed, ** I didn’t know they were chops. Wliy 
a chop’s tlieweiy tiling to take off* the bad effects of that beer! Ain't it luckyf’ 

So he tooWa chop by the bone in one hand, and a potato in the other, and ate 
away with% very good appetite, to my extreme satisfaction. He afterwards took 
another chop, and anotlier potato; and after that another chop and another potato. 
When he had done, he brought me a pudding, and having set it before me, 
seemed toauminate, and to become absent in his mind for some moments. 

“ How’s the pie?” he said, rousing himself. 

“ It *s a pudding,” I made answer. 

“Pudding!” he exclaimed. “Why, bless me, so it is! What!” looking at it 
nearer. “ You don’t mean to say it's a batter-pudding?” 

“•Yc^ it is indeed.” 

“Why, a batter-pudding,” he said, taking up a table-spoon, “is my favorite 
pudding 1 Ain’t^lat lucky 7 Come on, little ’un, and let’s see who ’ll get most.” 

The waiter cqftaiuly got most. He entreated me more than once to come in 
and win, big what wiui his table-si>oon to my tea-spoon, his dispatch to my 
dispatch, and his appetite to my appetite, 1 was left far behind at the first mouth* 
fill, and had no chance wiA him. 1 never saw anyone enjoy a pudding so much, I 
thinkf and he laughed, when it was all gone, as if his enjoyment of it lasted stiff. 

Finding him so very friendly and companionable, it was Llien that I asked for 
the i>en ajid ink and paper, to write to Peggotty. He not only brought it imme* 
diat^, Imt was good ^ough to look over me while 1 wrote the letter. When 1 
had fmisliM it, he asked me where 1 was going to school. 

1 said, “ Near London,” which was all 1 knew. 

“ Oh! my eye!” he sai^ looking very low-spirited, “lam sorxy for that” 

’•Why ?^ 1 asked him. 

“ Oh, Lord!” he said, shaking his head, “ that’s the school where they broke 
the boy’s libiw^tww ribs—a little boy he^was. I should say he was—^let me see—. 
how old are jou, about f ’ 

I told him#etwecn eight and nine. 

“ That’s just his agdf” he said. “ He was eight years and six months old whra 
they broke his first rib; dght years and eight months old when they broke his 
second, and did for him.” ^ 

' I could not disguise from myself, or from the waiter, that this was an uncom¬ 
fortable coincidellce, and inquired how it was done. His answer was not cheering 
to my »irits3»r 4 consisted of two dismal words, With whoppii^.” ^ 

The blowing <H^e9X)ach*hom in the yard was a season^Ie diveruon, which 
made me get uif and hesitatingly inquire, in the mingled pride and diffidence of 
havi^ a parse (which I took out of my podeet), if there were anythmg to pay. 

“ There's a sheet of letter-fiaper ” ne returned. “ Did von ever buy a sheet of 
letter-^i^?* 
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1 eonld not ranember that I ever had. 

** It*s dear,** he said, “on acconnt the duty. Threepence. That's the wiqr 
we *re taxed in this coantry. There '■ nothinc else, except tne waiter. Never nUnd 
the ink. /lose by that.” 

^ “ What should you—^u'hat should I—how much ought I to—what would it be 
it£^t to pay the waiter, if yon please f bludiing. * 

If I nadn’t a bunily, and that liunily hadn't the cowpoc^ said the widter, ** X 
wouldn’t take a sixpence. If 1 didn't support a aged purftit, and a lardy sisicr,” 
—here the waiter was greatly agitated—“ I wouldn't we i^nKrthing. If I had a 
good place, and was treated weU here, I should beg acceptance of a trifle, instead 
of taking of it But I live on broken wittles —and I sleep on the coals”—4iere the 
waiter burst into tears. 

I sras very much concerned for his misfortunes, and felt that any recognition 
short of ninepence would be mere brutality and hardness of heart • Therefore I 
gave him one of my tlircc bright shillings, which he received with miich huroOity 
and veneration, and mun up with his thumb, directly afterward \o try the 
goodness of. 

It was a little disconcerting to me, to find, when I was being helped up bdiind 
the coach, that I was suppo^ to have eaten all the dinner without anyaossUtance. 

I discovered this, from overhearing the ladjy in the bow<window say to the gnanl, 

“ Take care of that child, George, or he 'U burst 1” and from observ^ that the 
W(nna>*servants who were about the place came out to look and |^le at me as a 
young phenomenon. My unfurturuite friend the waiter, who had quite recovercti 
his spiritii, did not appear to be disturbed by this, but joined in the Mnetfl a4fmio 
ration without being at all confused. If I had any doubt of him, 1 suppose this 
half*awakened it; Imt I am inclined to believe that with simpfo confidence of a 
child, and the ruitural reliance of • child upon superior years (ciqslities I am very 
Sony any children should prematurely change for worldly wisdom), 1^ no serious 
mistrust of him on the whole, even then. | 

I felt it rather hard, I must own, to be made, withonf deserving it, tiie suMect of 
jokes between the coaichman and guard as to the coach drawing heavy bdiAd, on 
acconnt of my sitting there, and as to the greater expediency m my tiavdhng by 
waggon. The story of my supposed appetite getting wind among the optnde pas* 
sengers, thqr were merry upon it likewise; and asked me wllhther I wasmingKobe . 
paid for, at school, as two brothers or thrw, and whether 1 was contraora for, or 
went upon the regular temu; with other pleasant questions. But the worst of it 
was, that 1 knew I should be ashamed to eat anything, when an opporti^^ offered, * 
and that, after a rather light dinner, 1 should rerruun hungir all nig^t—Kur 14iad 
left my cakes behind, at me hotd, in my hurry. My apprebensioiis were realised. 
When we stopped for supper I co^dn't muster couram to take any, though 1 diould 
have liked it verr much, out sat by the fife and said! didn't want an^hing. This 
did not save me worn more jokes, either; for|JuykK#i|iga[dge^ 
face^ who had been eating out of a sandwich*box nearfysB the way, except when 
be had been drinking out of a bottle, smd I was like a Ixpq con^rtp r. ^wno took 
enough at <me meal to last him a long time s after which hie actually brought a rash 
out upon hims^ widi boiled beet 

We had started firmn Yannouth at three o'dock in the afteraoom and we were 
due in London aboid eig^ next morning. It was Midsnmmcg woither, and the 
evening was very pleasant. When we pused through a viUag|b I lectured to my* 
sdf what the inunra of the houses were like^ and what the inhamluits were about; 
and when boys came nuining after us, and got up behind and swung there for a 
little wiqr, I wondered whraer their frtheis were alive, and whether Maa were 
h^ppy at home. I had plenty to think of, therefore, besito my mind ranniffg oow 
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dntiaUjr on the kind of place I wat going to—which was an awful speculation. 
Sometimes, 1 remember, I resigned myadf to thouehts of home and P^gotty; and 
to cndeavonring, in a confused blind way, to recalfhow I bad fdt^ and what sort of 
boy I used to be, before 1 bit Mr. Murdstone: which I couldn’t satisfy mysalf a^t 
by any means^ 1 seemed to have bitten him in such a ranote antiquity. 

The ihght was not so pleasant as the evening, for it got chiUy; and bemg put 
between two gentlemgp (the rongh*iaced one and another) to prevent my tumblin g 
oiWie coafli, I wu nArly smothered by their falling asle^, and completely block¬ 
ing me up. They squeezed me so hard sometimes, that I could not help crying out, 
** Oh, if yon please r—^which they didn’t like at all, because it woke them. Oppo¬ 
site me was an dderly ladv in a great fur doak, who looked in the dark more like 
a Ji avstadc than a ladv, she was wrapped up to such a degree. This lady had a 
iMuel with her, and she hadn’t known what to do with it, for a long time, until 
she found tHat, on account of my 1 ^ being short, it could go underneath me. It 
cramped amhhurt me so, tliat it made me perfectly miserable; bnt if Z moved in the 
least, andhnade a gloss that was in the basket rattle against something else (as it 
was sure to do), slic gave me the crudlest poke with her foo^ and saic^ *' Come, 
don't yo u fidget . Viwr bones are young enough /*m sure!" 

At lasNhnimn rose^ and then my companions seemed to sleep easier. The diffi¬ 
culties under which they had laboured all night, and which had found utterance in 
the most terrific gasps and snorts, are not to Be conceived. As the sun got higher, 
their sleep became lighter, and so they gradually one by one awoke. I recollect being 
very muen surprised by the feint everj^ody made, then, of not having beat to sleep 
at all, and by the ttncommofTiiiaignation with which every ono repelled the charge. 
1 labour under the same kind of astonishment to this day, liaving invariably observed 
that of all Immaff woakiws<^ the one to which our common nature is the least dis¬ 
posed to confesi (1 eaniiot imagine why) is the weakness of having gone to sleep in 
a coach. • 

\\ hat an amazing place^.ondon was to me when I saw it in the distance, and 
how 1 believed all the adventures of all my favourite heroes to be constantly enact¬ 
ing aid re-enacting there, and how I vaguely made it out in my own mind to be 
fuller of wonders and wickedness than all the cities of the earth, 1 need not stop 
here to r^ate. We improached it by degrees, and got, in due time, to the inn in 
the Whijcchapd distnet, for which we were bound. I forget whether it was the 
Blue BuU, or the Blue Boar; but I know it was the Blue Somethin£^ and that its 
likeness was painted up on the back of the coach. 

The gn^^s eye lighted on me as he u as getting down, and he said at the book- 
ini^ffice door: 

** la there anybo^ here for a yoongster booked in the name of Murdstone, from 
Bloonderstoae, SaofTolk, to be 1^ till ci^ed forf 

Nobody (uuwered. 

** Try C^perfield, if you please, dr,** said I, looking helplessly down. 

** Is there inybody Here for a yoong^er, booked in the name of Murdstone^ from 
Bloondejatone, Sooffolk, but owning to the name of Copperfield, to be left till called 
for f* said the guard. **C<»nel .fr there anybody f* 

No. There was nobody. I looked anxiously around; but the mqnizy made no 
fanpmsion on mqr of the bystanders, if I except a man in gaiters, with one qre^ who 
suggested thu tl^ had better put a brass collar round my neck, and tie me up in 
the ^ V 

A ladder waftronght, and I got down after the lady, who was like a haystack: 
not dazing to stir, until her basket was removed. Thecoach was clear of passengers 
I 7 tl^ tim& the lug gage was very soon deared out, the horses had been taken out 
befmtiie liqggage, ana now the coach itsdf was needed and backed off by some 
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hoslltfit, out of the way. Still, nobody appeared, to claim the dusty youngster from 
Blunderstone, Suffolk. 

More solitary than Robinson Crusoe, who had nobody to look at him, and see 
that he w'os solitary, 1 went into the booking office, and, by invitation of tlie clerk 
on duty, passed behind the counter, and sat down on the scale at whicli they weighed 
the luggage, Here, as I sat looking at the parcels, packages *tnd broks and 
inhaling the smell of stables (ever since associated with tliat morning), a procession 
of most tremendous considerations began to march througlfmind. * Suppofing 
nobody should ever fetch me, how long would tliey consegt to keep me there f 
Would they keep me long enough to sjicnd seven shillings? Should I sleep at 
night in one of those wooden bins, with the other luggage, and wash myselt at the 
pump in the yard in Uie morning; or should I lie turned out every night, and 
capered to come again to be left till called for, when the office opened next day ? 
Supposing there was no mistake in tiie case, and Mr. Murdstone hath devised tlib 
plan to get rid of me, what should I do ? If they allowed me to remain there until 
my seven sliillings were spent, I couldn’t hope to remain there wh<fti 1 began 
to starve. That w'ould obviously be inconvenient and unpleasant to the customers, 
besides entailing on the Blue Whateser-it-was, the risk of funeral expenses. If 1 
started off at once, and tried to walk back home, how could 1 ever find my way, 
how could 1 ever hofie to walk so far, how could I make sure of any one but Peg- 
gotty, e%'en if 1 got ^ck ? If 1 found out the nearest pro] 3 er authorities, and offcrctl 
myself to go for a soldier, or a sailor, 1 was such a little fellow that it was most 
likely tiicy wouldn't take me in. lliese thoughts, and a hundred other such 
thoughts, turned me bumiog hot, and made me giddy with apprehension and^isqtay. 
I was in the height of my fever when a man entered and whisjiered to the clerk, wlio 
presently slanted me off the scale, and puslied me over to kim, as id I were weighed, 
Dought, delivered, and paid for. • « 

I went out of the office, hand in hand with this new acquaintrgice, T a 
Wk ^ He was sallow young man, with hollow cheeks, ariHVchin 

al^st as black as Mr. Mura^nc’s; but there the likedess ended, for liis whiskers 
were shaved off, and his hair, instead of being glossy, was rusty and dry. was 
dressed in a suit of black clothes which were rather rusty and dry too, and rather 
short in the sleeves and 1^; and he had a white neck-kerchief on, thf^ was not 
over clean. I did not, and do not, suppose that this neck-kdhdiiefwas al^e4incn 
he wore, but it was all he showed or j^ve any hint of. 

** You 're the new boy f’ he said. 

** Yes, sir,” I sai^ 

I supposed 1 was. I didn’t know. 

** I one of the masters at Salem House,” said. 


1 made him a bow and felt very much t^erawed. I was so ashamed to allude to 
a common-place thing like my box, to a s^olar and a master at Salei^Iousc, that 
we had gone some litUe distance from the paid before I had the hardifiood tft men¬ 
tion it We turned back, on my humbly insinuating that if might be useful to me 
hereafter; and he told the clerk that the i^rier had instructions to call for at noon. 

** If you please, sir,” I said, when we nkd accomplished about the same distance 
as before ** b it fiwP* 

“ It’t down by Blackheath,” he said. 

** Is iAa/ fitf, sir f* I diflyently asked. • 

** It *s a good step^” he said. ** We shall go bj the stag#coqpl^ It's about six 
miles.” 


I was to ftdnt and tired, that the idea of holding out for she miles more was too 
much for me. I took heart to tdl him that I had had nofthing all night, and^t if 
he would sUow me to buy something to et^ I should be reiy much obliged to hiio. 
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He appeared surprised at this—see him stop and look at me now—and after con¬ 
sidering for a few moments, said he wanted to call cn an old person who liv^ not 
far oft^ and that the best way would be for me to buy some oread, or whatever I 
liked best that was wholesome, and make my breakfast at her house, where we could 
get some milk. 

Accoraingly we looked in at a baker’s window, and after I had made a series of 
prrmosals to buy ever]^hing that was bilious in the shop, and he had rejected them 
on^by on^we decidetfin favour of a nice little loaf of brown bread, which cost me 
threepence. Then, a% a grocer’s shop, we bought an egg and a slice of streaky 
bacon; which still left what 1 thought a good d^ of change out of the second of 
the bright shillings, and made me consider London a very cheap place. These 
provisions lud in, we went on through a great noise and uproar tnat confused my 
we^ head beyond description, and over a bridge which, no doubt, was London 
Bridge (ind^ 1 think be told me so, but 1 was half asleep), until we came to the 
poor person^ house, which was a part of some alms-houses, as 1 knew by their look, 
and by an^nscription on a stone over the gate, which said they were established for 
twenty-five poor women. 

The Master at Salem House lifted the^Ajl^ of one of a number of little black 
doors thaf were all alike, and had each amtle diamond-paned window on one 
side, and another little diamond-paned window above; and we went into the little 
house of one of these poor old women, who was blowing a fire to make a little 
saucepan boil. On seeing the master enter, tlie old woman stopped vrith the 
liellows on her knee, and said something that I thought sound^ like '* My 
Charley r* but on seeing me come in toOi she got up, and rubbing her hands made 
a confused sort of half curtsey. 

" Can you co^k this young gentleman’s breakfast for him, if you please?” said 
tlie M.T'tter at Salen* House. 


*' Can 1 ?’• said the old woman. ** Yes can I, sure!” 

*' How’s Mrs. Fibbitsog to-day?” said the Master, looking at another old woman 
in a large chair bv Uie fire, who was such a bundle of clothes that 1 feel grateftil to 
this iftmr for not having sat upon her by mistake. 

” Ah, she's poorly,” said the first old woman. ** It *s one of her bad days. If 
the fire wfis to go out^ through any accident, I verily believe she’d go out too, and 
nevdt cofie to life again.” 

As they looked at her, I looked at her also. Although it was a warm day, she 
seemed to tliink of nothing but the fire. I fancied she was jealous even of the sauce¬ 
pan on it; .and 1 have reason to know that she took its impressment into the service 
of BoiUng my e^ and .l;»roiliqg my bacon, in dudgeon; for I saw her, with my oum 
discomfited eyes, shake her first at me once, when thos^jg^ljiAary operations were 
going on, an4 no^e else was looking. ,The sun yarned In at the little window, 
hut she sat Mith her own back and the back of theTarge Aair towards it, screening 
the fire os i^he were sedulously keeping ii warm, instead of it keeping her worm, 
and watching it in a nibst distrustful manner. The completion of the preparations 
for my ly^fast, by relieving the fire, jgjyve her such extreme joy that she laughed 
aloud—and a very unmdodious laugh she’had, I must say. 

I sat down to my brown loaf, my ^g, and my rasher of bacon, with a basin of 
milk liesides^and made a most delicious meal. While I was yet in the fiiU enjoy- 
.ment of it, the old woman of the house said to the Master: 

** Have you go^yotft flute with you?” 

•* Yes,” he r^med. 

** Have a blow at it,” said the old woman, c o*»«» gJy- ** Ito!” 

The Master, upon this, put his hand uncOtSSim Uie skirts of his coat, and 
brou^it out his flute in three pieces, which he screwed tc^ther, and began 
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Immediately to pUy. My impression is, sAer many years of consideraticm, that 
there never can nave been anybody in the world who played worse, lie made the 
most d i s m al sounds 1 have ever heard produced by any means, natural or artificiaL. 
1 don't know what the tunes were~if there were such things in the performance at 
all, which 1 doubt—but tlie influence of the strain upon me was, to make me 
think of all my sorrows until I could hardly ke^ my tears back: then to %ke away 


m appetite; ana lastly, to maae me so sleepy tnat I oouian't keep roy eyes open. 
They begin to close sg^, and 1 begin to no^ as the rccsflection risus fresh upon 
me. Once more the htUe room, with its open corner cuDboard, and its s(|uar<^ 
bajglip^ chairs, and its anguhw little staircase leadingr to the room above^ l0Uff its 
three peacock's feathers displayed over the mantelpiece—1 remember wondering 
when 1 first went in, what that peacock would have tliought if he had known what 
his finery was doomed to come to—^fades from before me, and I nod, and sleep. 
The fiute becomes inaudible, the wheels of tlic coach are heard instead, and I am 


on my journey. The coacli jolts, 1 wake with a start, and the flute come back 
again, and the Master at Salem House b sitting with his legs crosaedk plyying it 
while the old woman of tlie house loolu ou delighted. She fadcsinner 
turn, and he fades, and all fades, and there b no flute, no Master, no Salem House, 
no David Copperfield, no anything but heavy sleep. • 

1 dreamed, 1 thought, that once while he was blowing into thb dismal flute, the 
old woman of the house, who had gone nearer and nearer to him in her ecstatic 
admiration, leaned over the back of bb cliair and gave him an airectionate*squec 2 e 
round the neck, which stopped hb playing for a moment. I was in the middle 
state between sleeping and waking, citlier then or immediately afterward^ ft^, as 
he resumed—it was a real fact that he had stopped playing—I saw and heard die 
same old woman ask Mrs. Fibbitson if it wasn't delictus (metniiig the flute), to 
wluc^ Mrs. Fibbitson replied, "Ay, ayl yes!" and nodded tljie me: to which, 

1 am persuaded, she gave the credit of the whole performance. 

When 1 seemed to liave been dozing a lung while, the Master at balcm House 
unscrewed hb flute into the three pieces, put Uiem up aif before, and took me away. 
We found the coach very near at hand, and got the roof; but 1 was iU dead 
sleepy, that when we stopped on the road to take up somebody else, th^ put me 
inside where there were no passengers, and where 1 slept profoundly, ui^ I found 
the coach going at a footpace up a steep hill among greefl leaves. Fcesemly, it, 
stopped, and had come to its destination. 

A sh^ walk brought us—1 mean the Master and me—^to Salem House, which 
was enclosed with a high brick wall, and looked very dull. Over a door in Uib * 
wall was a board with Salkm House upon it; and through a grating In thb door 
we were surveyed, when we rang the by a surly face, which 1 found, on the 
door being opened, belonged to a stout man with a bull-neck, aswoqdcn It^ over¬ 
hanging temples, and his hair cut close aU round hb head. 

" The new boy," said the Master. p * 

Tlie with Uie wooden leg eyed me all ovep—it didn't take longi for there 
was not much of me—and lockra the g^e behind us, and took out the key. We 
were going up to the hous^ among sooA dark heavy trees, when he cuIm after 
my conductor. 

"Hallor' 

We looked badk, and he wu standing at the dom of a Utt]|e Icflge^ where he 
hved, with amir of boob in hb hand. • 

"Here! The cobbler's been,” he said, "sinoe you've been oft, Mr. Mdl, and 
he says he can’t mend 'em any more. He says then ain't a hit of the cciginal hoot 
left, and he wondess you cap^ it*” 

With these wmds he threw tte boots towards Mr. Mell, who wdf badfa few 
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paoet to pick them up, uid looked at them (very disconsolately, 1 was afraid) as 
we went on K^iether. 1 observed then, for the firrt time, that the boots he had on 
wen a good deal the worse for wear, and that his stocl^g was just breaking out 
in one places like a bud. 

Salem House was a square brick buildup with wings, of a ban and unfurnished 
appearaise. All about it was so very ^uiet, that I said to Mr. Mell 1 supposed 
the bc^ wen out; but he seemed suipri^ at my not knowing that it was houday* 
tim% Thab all the bbys wen at their several homes. That Mr. Creakle, the 
proprietor, was down^ the sea-side with Mrs. and Miss Creakle. And that I was 
sent in holiday-time as a punishment for my misdoing. All of which he explained to 
me as we went along. 

I gazed upon the sdiool-room into which he took me, as the most forlorn and 
desokte place I had ever seen. I see it now. A long room, with three long rows 
of desks, and six of forms, and bristling all round with pegs fo r hats and slates. 
Scraps of old copy-books and exercises litter the dirty ■TOOTI"' Some silkworms* 
houses, made of the same materia^ an scattered over tlie desks. Two miserable 
little white mice, left behind by their owner, are running up and down in a fusty castle 
made of pasteboard and wire, looking in all the comers with their red eyes for any¬ 
thing to JCliird, in a c^ very little bigger than himself, makes a mouraftil 
jgjjlfi now and then in ho pping on his perch, two inches high, or dropping from 
it; but neither sings nor enuris. 'mere is a strange unwholesome smell upon the 
room, like apples wanting air, and rotten books. There 

could not well be more ink splashed about it, if it had been roofless from its first 
con^pu^on, and the skies had rained, snowed, hailed, and blown ink through the 
varying seasons of the year. 

Mr. Mell haviig left me wlule he took his irreparable boots up-stairs, I went 
softly to the uppgr egd of the room, observing all this as 1 crept along. Suddenly 
1 came upon a pasteboard placard, beautifully written, whiw was lying on the 
desk, and bore these words; ** Take tore of him. He bUes.'* 

1 got upon the desk inflnediately, apprehensive of at least a great dog under- 
neathii But, though 1 looked all rouna with anxious eyes, I coukl see nothing of 
liim. I was still engaged in peering about, when Mr. MeU came back, and asked 
me wliat 1 cUd up there ? 

kbeg\our pardorif sir,” says I, *' if you please, 1 'm looking for the dog.** 

** Dog says he. “ What dog f * 

** Isit^ it a dog, dr f* 

• “ Isn’t what a dog f* 

*hiri)at*s*to be taken care of, sir; that bites f* 

**No, Copperfield,” says be, gravelv, **that’s not a dog. Tliat’saboy. My 
instructions ue, Qopperfield, to put this placard on your back. I am sorry to 
make such a be^ning with you, but I must do it.” 

With that^ took me down, and tied the placard, which was neatly constructed 
for the purpose, on my shoulders like aJ|c^j 38 |^; and wherever I went, afterwards, 

I had the consolation of carrying it 

What 1 tuflered from that placard <iobody cw imagine. Whether it 
possible for peojde to see me or not, I always fancied that somebody was reading 
It It was no relirf to turn round and find nobody; for whe^er my back was, 
there I imagifibd somebody always to be. Tl^ cram man with the wooden li^, 
Aggravated my numiin^ He was in authority, and if he ever taw me leaning 
against u tree, 9r\ w^l, or the houses he roared out from higJfldtffisdAttt & 
stupendous voioe^ **HallOk you sirl You Copperfieldt Showthitbod^ con¬ 
spicuous^ or 1*11 report your The playground was a bats giuvdled yard, to 
all thiba^ tf the nouie and the offioea; and I knew that the servants read it and 
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the butdier read U, and the baker read it; that everybody, In a word, who came 
backwards and forwards to the house, of a morning when 1 was ordered to walk 
there, read that 1 was to be taken care of, for I bit I recollect tW I positively 
bepm to have a dread of myse^, as a kind of wild bi^ who did bite. 

rhere wu an old door in this playground, oa which the boys had a custom of 
carving their names. It was completely covered with such inscriptionf. In my 
dread of the end, of the vacation and their coming back, 1^ could not read a boy’s 
name, without inquiring in what tone and with what cfhphaivis >ie%ouId 
** Take care of him. He biles.** There was one boy—ascertain J. Steerforth— 
who cut his name very deep and very often, who, 1 conceived, would read it in 
a rather strong voict^ and afterwards pull my hair. There was another boy, one 
Tommy Traddles, who I dreaded would make game of it, and pretend to be dread- 
f^y frightened of me. There was a third, George l>cmpie, who I fancied woul<l 
sing it 1 have looked, a little shrinking creature, at that door, until the owners of 
all the names—there iverc five-and-forty of them in the school then, 4ilr. Mcll said 
—seemed to send me to Coventry by general acclamation, and to cry dut, each in 
his own way, Take care of him. He bites!” 

It was the same with the places at tltc desks and forms. It was the same with 
the groves of deserted l)Cflsteads I peeped at, on my way to, an<l when I*was in, my 
o>vn bed. I remember dreaming night after night, of l^ing with my mother as she 
used to be, or of going to a party at Mr. Peggotty’s, or of travelling outride the 
stage-coach, or of dining again with my unfortunate friend the waiter, and in all 
these circumstances malung people scream and stare, by the unluippy disclosure 
that I had noUiing on but my little night-shirt, and that placard. • • 

In the monotony of my life, and in my constant apprehension of the re-opening 
of the school, it was such an insupportable affliction 1 I»had loflg {.asks es’cry day 
to do with Mr. Mell; but I did them, there being no Mr.^ntk Miss Murdstone 
here, and got through them witliout disgrace. Before, and after t^>m, 1 walked 
about—supervised, as 1 have mentioned, by the man with the wooden leg. How 
vividly I to mind the damp about the house, the green cracked ilag^toncs in 
the court, an old le^v water-b utt, and tlie discolored trunks of some m Ufc gfim 
trees, which seemed to nave ofTflped more in the rain than other trees, and to have 
blown less in tlie sun ! At one we dined, Mr. Mell nnd L at the uppfr end of a 
long bare dining-room, full of deal tables, and smelling of fft. Then, w^hatkmorc. 
taslu until tea, which Mr. Mell drank out of a blue tea-cup, and 1 out of a tin pot. 
All day long, and until seven or eight in the evening, Mr. hlell, at his own detached 
desk in the schoolroom, worked hard with pen, ink, ruler, hooks, and writing-* 
paper, making out the bills (as 1 found) for last half-year. When he*had pflt up 
his things for the night, he took out his flute, and blew at it, until 1 almost thought 
be would gradually blow his whole bemg into the large hole ak the«top, and oo/e 
away at the keys. 

1 picture my small self in the dimly-lighted rooin.s sitting with my^ead ti^mn my 
han^ listmui^ to the doleful performance of Mr. Mell, to-moirca r’s 

lessons. 1 picture myself with my boo^ shut up, stiU listening to tne qpietul per¬ 
formance of Mr. Mdl, and listening mrough it to what to be at home^ 
and to the blowring oC^^iawrind on Yarmouth mits, and feeling very sad and solitary. 

I picture m^df going up to bed, among the imu^ rooms, and sitting on my bed¬ 
side crying for a comfortable word from Pejvotty 1 picture n^yselTcoming down¬ 
stairs m Uie morning, and looking throu^ a long ghadly gash of a stair-caM 
window at the schod-bdl hanging on the top of an outhouse wflh a wr ^thercock 
above it; and dreading the time when it diaU ring J. Steeriorth and theTSTfo" 
work. Such time is omy second, in my foreboding apprehenrions, to the time when 
the man vrith the wooden Iq; shall unlock the rusty gate to giveadtniisifln to tfaH awfu|[ 
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Mr. Creakle. I cannot thinlc I was a very dangerous diaracter in any of these 
asMcts, but in all of them I carried the same warning on my back. 

Mr. Mell never said much to me, but he was never harsh to me. 1 suppose we 
were company to each other, without talking. 1 forgot to mention that tie would 
talk to himself sometimes, atirf tiia firct, and grind hb teeth, and 

pull his hAr in an tmaccountable manner. l)ut he had these peculiarities. At 
first they frightened me, Uiough I soon got used to them. 

• • ^ 


CHAPTER VI 

• I ENLARGE MY CIRCLE OP ACQUAINTANCE, 

I HAD led tliti life about a month, when the man with the wooden leg began to 
stump abo ut with a mop and a bucket of water, from which 1 inferred tliat prepa* 
rations were making to receive Mr. Creakle and the boys. I was not mistaken ; 
for the mopl*came into the schoolroom before long, and turned out Mr. Mell and 
me, who lived where we could, and got on how we could, for some days, during 
which we were always in the way of two or three young women, who had rarely 
shown themselves before, and were so continually in the midst of dust that 1 sneezed 
almost as much as if Salem House had been a great snuff-box. 

Oneoday I was informed by Mr. Mell, that Mr. Creakle would be home that 
evening. In the evening, after tea, I heard that he was come. Before bed-time, 1 
was fetched by the •lan with the wooden leg to api^ear before him. 

Mr. Creakle’s part of the house was a good deal more comfortable than ours, 
and he had a sauy bit of garden that looked pleasant after the dusty playground, 
^which was such a desert in giiniaturc, that 1 thought no one but a camel, or a 
could have felt at home in it. It seemed to me a bold thing even to 
take nutfte that the passage looked comfortable, as I went on my way, trembling 
to Mr. Creakle's presence : which so abashed me, when I was uslyred into it, that 
I hardly savfbMrs. Creak^fc or Miss Creakle (who were both there, m the parlor), or 
aAiythir^ bu# Mr. Creakle, a stout gentleman with a bundi of watc^-chain and seals, 
in an arm-chair, with a tumbler and bottle beside him. 

'* So !” said Mr. Creakle. > ** This is the young gentleman whose teeth are to be 
filed 1 Turn him round." *. 

Th(Pwooden-l^ged man turned 'me about so as to exhibit the placard; and 
ha\'ing afforded'dime for a full survey of it, turned me about again, with my face to 
Mr. Creakle, ailll pd^ted himself at Mr. Creakle’s side. Mr. Creakle’s face was 
fiery, and his were small, and deep in his head; he had thick veins in his fore¬ 
head, a uttle note, and a huge chin, lie was bald on the top of his head ; and had 
some thin wet-looking had* that was just turning grey, brushed across each temple, 
so ^at the tsvo sides interlaced_o n forehead. But the circumstance about nim 
which impressed me IBASh VSlsr that he haa no voice, but spoke in a whisper. The 
exertion tnis cost him, or the consciousness of talking in ths^Mble way, made his 
angry face so m^h moreangrv, and his thick veins so much thicker, when bespoke, 
that I am not nurpiye^ on looking back, at this peculiariQr striking me as his 
chief one. • • 

“Now," said Mf. Creakle. •* What's the report of this boyf 

“There's nothing against him yet," returned the man with the wooden 1^. 
“ ThereJias b<^ no opportunity.” 

1 thought Mr. Crewe was disappointed. I Uiought Mrs. and Miss Creakle 
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(ftl whom I now glanced for the first timc^ and who were, both, thin and quiet) 
were not disappointed. 

*' Come hen^ sir I” said Mr. Crealde, beckoning to me, 

** Come here I** said the man with the wooden 1^, repeating the gesture. 

** I have the happiness of knowing your (ather>in-Uw,*' whl^rra Mr. Creakle, 
taking me by the ear; **and a worthy man he is, and a man of a stit^ character, 
lie knows me, and I know him. Vojvu know met Heyf* said Mr. Creakle^ 
pinching my car vrith ferocious playfulness. 

** Not yet, sir,** I said, flinchmg with the pain. ** 

"Not yet? Hey?” repeated Mr. Creakle. " But yotf'will soon. Ileyf 
" You wiU soon. Heyf ’ reputed the man with the wooden leg. 1 afterw.ml} 
found that he generally acted, with his strong voices as Mr. Crcakic’s interpreter to 
the boys. 

I was very much frightened, and said I hoped so, if he plcascd| I fdt, all this 
while, as if my ear were blazing; be pinched it so hard. 

" 1 ’ll tell you wliat I ani,” whispered Mr. Creakle, letting it ^ |it last, with a 
screw at parting tliat brought tlie water into my eyes. " 1 ’m a Tartar.” 

“ A Tartar,*”said the man with the wooden leg. 

" When I say X 'll do a thing, I do it,” said Mr. Creakle ; "ani^when I say 1 
will liave a thing done, I will have it done.” 

" —Will have a thing done, I will have it done,” repeated the man with the 
wooden 1^. 

** I am a determined character,” said Mr. Creakle. " Tliat’s wh.it I am. 1 do 
roy duty. That’s what / do. My flesh and blood,” he looked at Mrs. Creakle as 
he said this, " when it rises against me, is not my flc^h and blood. P diShard it. 
Has tliat fellow,” to the man with the wooden leg, " been hcig againf’ 

" No,” was the answer. ” 

" No,” said Mr. Creakle. " He knowrs lictter. He knWs*me. Let him keep 
awray. I say let him keep away,” said Mr. Creakle, striking Ms hand upon the 
table, and looking at Mrs. Creakle, "for he knowsanc. Now you have begun to 
know me too, my young friend, and you may go. Take him away.” ^ 

1 was very glad to be ordered awray, for Mrs. and Miss Creakle were both wiping 
their e 3 res, and 1 felt as uncomfortable for them as 1 did for myself. But 1 had a 
petition on my mind which concerned me so nearly, tkat I couldnX help saying, 
though I wondered at my own courage: * 

" If you please, sir— 

Mr. Creakle whispered, " Hah! What’s this?” and bent his eyes upon me,>as 
if he would have burnt me up with them. ^ 

" If yon pleas^ sir,” I faltered, " if 1 mi^t be allowed (I am very awry mdeed, 

sir, for what I did) to take this writing off, before the boys cqme back-” 

Whether Mr. Creakle was in earnest, or whether he only didift to frighten me^ 
1 don’t know, but he mode a burst out of his chur, before whifii I psricipitately 
retreated, without waiting for the escort of the man wiri^the woo^ leg, and never 
once stopped until I reached my own bedroom, where, finding 1 was not pursued, 
I went to Md, as it was time, and laj fcquakinjg, for a cciuple othonrs.* 

Next morning Mr. Sharp came b3cKr*”m. Sharp was the first master, and 
superior to Mr. MelL Mr. Mell took his meals with the boys, but Mr. Sharp 
and sn]^>ed at Mr. Creolde’s table. He was a limp, delicale-looking gentle* 
man, 1 thought, with a good deal of no^ and a way qi carrying his head on one 
side, as if it were a little too heavy for him. His hair was feqr smooth and wavy; 
but I was informed by the veiy first boy adio came back ilmt it was a wig U 
■eoond'haad one Ae laid)^ and that Mr. Sharp went out every Saturday afternoon 
to get ft * * 
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It was no other than Tommy Traddies who gave me this piece of intelligence, 
ile was the first boy who returned. He introduced himself by informing me that 
I diould find his name on the right>hand comer of the gate, over the top-bolt: 
upon that 1 said, ** Traddies f to which he replied, **The same," and "then he 
asked me for a full accoimt of myself and family. 

It was a h|ppy circumstance for me that Traddies came back first. He enjoyed 
my placard so much, that he saved me from the embarrassment of either disclosure 
or conomlment by presenting me to every other boy who came back, great or 
small, immedimely on his arrival, in this form of introduction, *‘Look here! 

i lere's a gaihe I" Happily, too, the greater part of the boys came l^k low-spirited, 
hd were not so boisterous at my expense as I had expected. Some of them 
certainly did dance about me like wild Indians, and the greater part could not 
resist the temptation of pretending that 1 was a dog, and patting and smoothing 
me, lest 1 should bite, and saying, ** Lie down, sir!’’ and calling me Towzer. This 
was naturally cohfusing, among so many strangers, and cost me some tears, but on 
the whole it vyis'Viuch better than I had anticipate 
I was not considered as being formally received into the school, however, until 
J. Steerforth arrived. Before this boy, who was reputed to be a great scholar, 
and was vei% good-looking, and at least half-a-dozen years my senior, I was 
carried as beime a magistrate. He inquired, under a shed in the playground, into 
the particulars of my punishment, and was pleased to express his opinion that it 
was a jolly shame for which 1 became bound to him ever afterwards. 

** w nac mbhljf nave you got, Copperfield f* he said, walking aside with me when 
he had disposed of my aflair in these terms. 

I tolcPliiih seven slulUngs. 

** You had better mve it to me to take care of," he said. At least, you can if 
you like. You nceon’t if yofl don’t like.” 

1 hastened to conlfplyVith his friendly suggestion, and opening Peggotty’s purse, 
turned it upside Aown into his hand. 

• *' Do you want to spend anything now f’ he asked me. 

“No, Ijiankyon," 1 replied 

“ You can, if you like, you know,” said Steerforth. “ Say the word.” 

** No, thank yon, sir,” 1 repeated. 

“ Per^ps you’d like spend a couple of shilling or so, in a bottle of currant 
wine by>and<^, up in the bearoom T” said Steerforth. “ You belong to my bed¬ 
room, 1 find f’ 

It certainly had not occurred to me before, but I said, Yes, I should like that. 

“ Vqiy good," said Steerforth. “ You ’ll 1^ glad to spend another shilling or so, 
b almond cakes, 1 dare say f ’ 

I smd. Yes, I shouU like that, too. 

“ And another tlulling or so in biscuits, and another in fruit, eh T" said Steerforth. 
** I say, young 9opperfield, you’re going it 
1 smiled becaifie ne smi|^ but I was a little troubled in my mind, too. 

** WeU I” said Steerforth. ** We must make it stretch a s for as we can; that’s 
ill. I ’ll do^he best in my power for you.|» 1 can go out when 1 like, and I ’ll 
maetde the prog in." With these words he put the money in his pocket, 
ua iclndly told frie not to make myself uneasy; he would take care it should 
beallrigM. • 

He was as good aariits word, if that were all right w’hich I had a secret mi^ving 
was nearly alTwroqg'Afor i feared it was a waste of my mother’s two half-crowns 
-^though I had preserved the piece of paper they were wrapped in: which was a 
predotts saving. Whmi we went np-stairs to bed, he proauc^ the whole sevmi 
(hilling^iworthiNmd laid it oi}t on my bed in the moonlight, saymg: 
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There you are, young Copperheld, and a royal spread you S'e got." 

I couldn't think of doing toe honors of the feast, at my time of life, while he 
was by ; my hand shook at the very thought of it. 1 begged him to do me the 
favor of presiding; and my request being seconded by the other boys who were in 
tl^t room, he acc^ed to it, and sat upon my pillow, handing round the viands— 
with perfect fiume^ I most say—and dispensing the currant wine ii^a little glass 
without a foot, which was his own property. As to me, I s.at on his left luind, and 
the rest were grouped about us, on the nearest beds and^n the flo«f. 

How well I recollect our sitting there, talking in whLs|>ers; or ihelr talking, 
and my respectfully listening, I ought rather to say; life moonlight falling a littTe 
way into the room, through the window, painting a pale window on the floor, and 
the greater part of us in shadow, except when 
liggjihoEUSiiJaiQX, when he wante<! to look for anything on the board, and shed a 

Tie glare over us that was gone directly I A certain mysterious feeling, con* 
teguent on the darkness, the secrecy of the revel, and tlie \vhi>.pq»' in which every¬ 
thing was said, steals over me again, and 1 listen to all they tell with a vague 
feeling of solemnity and awe, w'hich makes me glad that they are all so near, and 
frightens me (though 1 feign to laugh) when TraUdles pretends to sec a ghost in the 
corner. 

I heard all kinds of things al>out the school and all belonging to it. I heard 
that Mr. Creakle liad not preferred his claim to being a Tartar srithout reason; 
that he was the sternest and most severe of masters; that be laid about him, right 
and left, every day of his life, charging in among the boys like a troojMrr, and 
slashing away, unmercifully. That he knew notinng liimsclf, but t)^ art of 
slashing, lieing more ignorant (J. Steerforth said) than tlic lowest boy in the sdiool; 
that he luid b^n, a good many yean ago, a small Jin p-dealy in the lioioiigh, and 
had taken to the schooling business after being fenlcruot Tti hops, and making 
away with Mrs. Crcakle’s money. With a good deal more of that surt, which I 
wondered how they knew. 

I heard that tlie man w'ith the wooden leg, wlid^e n.ime was Tungay, was a.i 
obstinate barbarian wlio had formerly assisted in the hop business, bub had come 
into the scholastic line with Mr. Creakle, in consequence, os was supposed among 
the boys, of bis having broken his 1(^ in Mr. Crcakle's service, and naving done a 
deal of dishonest wok for him, and knowing his secr^s. 1 heard, that with the 
single exception of Mr. Creakle, Tungav considered the whole establisliment, masters 
and boys, as his natural enemies, anrf that the only delight of his life was to be 
sour and malicious. I heard that Mr. Creakle had a son. who had not been 
Tungay’s friend, and who, assisting in the school, had once held some remo istrance 
with his father on an occasion when its discipline was very cruelly exercised, and 
was supposed, besides, to have protested against his father’s psagf* of his mother. I 
heard that Mr. Crealde had turned him out of doors, in conseauence, aud that 
Mrs. and Miss Creakle had been in a sad way, ever since. 

But the greatest wonder that I heard of Mr. Creakle was, there being one boy 
in the school on whom he never ventured to lay a hand, and t^t boy being 
T. Steerforth. Steerforth himself cotlflrmed this when it was stat^ and ssud that 
be should like to begin to see him do it On being asked b^ a mild boy (not me) 
how he would proceed if be did begin to see him do it, he dipped a match into his 
phosphoniS'box on purpose to shed a glare over his reply, and sud he would com¬ 
mence knocking him down with a blow on the forchedOl from the seven-and- 
sixpen^ ink-bottle that was always on the mantelpiece. sat in the dark for 
some time, breathless. 

1 heard that Mr. Sharp and Mr. Mell were beth stfpposed to be wretchedly 
paid; and that when there was hot and cold meat for ainner Ut Mr.' Creakl^'s 
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tabk, Mr. ^barp was always expected to say he preferred cold; which was again 
corroborated by J. Steerforth, the only parlor*boarder. I heard that Mr. Sh^*s 
wig didn't fit him; and that he needn't be so ** bounceable"—somebody else ^id 
** bumptious "—about it, because his own red hair was very plainly to be ^en 
behind. 

I heard tifilt one boy, who W'as a coal>merchant’s son, came as a set off a gainst 
the coal'biU, and v'as cal^jd, on that account, " Exchange or BarUT*!^ name 
seIcctudPfirom tffe arithnietic>book as expressing thb arrangement. I heard that 
the table*bcef was a robliery of parents, and the pudding an imposition. I heard 
tflat Miss Creakle was regarded by the school in general as being in love with 
Slcerforth; and I am sure, as 1 sat in the dark, thinking of his nice voice, and his 
fine face, and his easy manner, and his curling hair, I thought it very likely. I 
heard that Mr. Mcll was not a bad sort of fellow, but haclivt a sixpence to bless 
himself with; anfl that tliere was no doubt that old Mrs. Mell, his mother, wqsu 
P 9 ^r ac 1 (ftought of my breakfast then, and what had sounded like "My 
Charley !" but*I was, 1 am glad to remember, iniit<» « a mouse about it. 

The hearing of all this, and a good deal more, outlasted T tTiyEahauet some time. 
The greater part of the guests had gone to bed os soon as the eating and drinking 
w ere over; and we, who had remained whispering and listening half undressed, at 
la:>t betook ourselves to bed, too. 

** Good niglit, young Copperfield," said Slcerforth. ** I 'll take care of you.” 

“ You 're very kind, I gratefully returned. ** I am very much obliged to you." 

** You haven't got a sister, have you ?” said Steerforth, yawning. 

** No,* 1 finswered. 

"That's a pity,” said Steerforth. "If you had had one, I should tliink she 
would have been a fretty, timid, little, bright-eyed sort of girl. 1 should have 
liked to know her. Codd night, young Copperfield.” 

"Good night, «r,” I repli^ 

, I thought of him very much^ifler I went to bed, and raised myself, I recollect, 
to look at^im whore he lay in the moonlight, with his handsome face turned up, 
and his h^d reclining easily on his arm. He was a person of great power in my 
eyes; that was, of course, the reason nlLjny m ind Wnniny on him . No veiled 
future dimly glanced upon him in the moonbeams. There was no shadowy picture 
of hi 3 footstcp%, in the gardra that 1 dreamed of walking in all night 


CHAPTER VH 

MY "FIRST half" AT SALEM HOUSE. 

• ® 

School began in%amest next day. A profound impression was made upon me, I 
remember, by tfie roar of voices in the schoolroom suddenly becoming hushed as 
death when 1^. Creakle entered after breakfast, and stood in the doorway looking 
round upon us like a pant in a stor>'*book surveying his captives. i 

Tungay stood at Mr. Creakle's elbow. He had no occasion, I thought, to cry 
out " Silence I” 40 ferociously, for the boys were all struck speechless and 
motionless. • ^ 

Mr. Creakle was to speak, and Tungay was heard, to this effect 
"Now, boys, this is a new half. Take care what you're about, in this new 
half. Come fresh up to lessons, 1 advise you, for I come fresh up to the 

punisluneat. I woiCt flinch. It will be of no use your rubbing yourselves: you 
won't rub the marks out that I shall give you. Now get to work, every boy 1 " 
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Whm this dreadful pordimn was over, and Tungay had stumped out again. 
Hr. Creakle came to where I sat, and told me that if 1 were famous for tating, he 
was fiunons for biting, too. * He then showed me the cane, and asked me what I 
thought of Ma/, for a tooth? \Vas it a sharp tooth, hey? Was it a double 
tooth, hey? . Had it a de ep rrong. hey? Did it bite^ h^? DidJt bite? At 
every question he gave me a llcshy cut with it that made me writhe; so 1 was 
very soon made free of Salem House (as Steerforth seid), and very ^loon in 
tears also. 

X* Not that I mean to say these were special marks 6f distinction* which on11(V 
I recei%’ed. On the contrary, a large majority of the boys (esi>ecially the smaller 
ones) were visited with similar instances of notice, as Mr. Crcaklc made tlie round 
of the schoolroom. Half the establishment was writhing and crying, before the 
day’s work began; and how much of it had writhed and ct^ before the day’s work 
was over, I anr really afraid to recollect, lest I sliould seem to exq^emte. 

1 shotdd think there never can have been a man who enjoy^hU profession 
more than Mr. Creakle did. He bad a delight in aitting at the boys, which was 
like the satisfaction of a, appet ite. 1 am confident that he couldn't resist a 

c j^ubby boy, especially; that thSe was a fascination in such a subject, which made 
lum restless in nis mind, until he had scored and marked him for tne day. 1 was 
chubby myself, and ought to know. I am siue when I think of the fellow now, 
my blood rises against him with the disinterested indi^tion 1 should feel if I 
could have known all alKiut him without having ever l>een in his power; but it 
rises hotly, because 1 know him to have been an inc.apable bnite, who bad no more 
right to possessed of the great trust he held, tlian to be Lord High ’Ad?nira1, or 
Commander'in-chief—in cither of which capacities, it is prpbable, that he would 
have done infinitely less mischief. * 

Miserable little propitiators of a remorseless Idol, how’||] 2 j|^t we were to him I 
Wliat a launcli in life 1 tliink it now, on looking back, to be so mtan and servile to 
4 man of such parts and pretensions! » < 

Here I sit at the desk again, watching his eye—^humbly watching his ^e, as he 
rules a ciphering book for anotlier victim whose hands have just b^n flattened by 
tliat identical ruler, and who is trying to wipe the sting out with a pocket •hand* 
kcrdiief. 1 have plenty to do. I doirt waten his eyevn idleness, but l?ccause I 
am morbidly attracted to it, in a dread desire to know what he will do next, and 
whether it will be my turn to suffer, or somebody else’s. AJj^ oLogg)! boys 
beyond me, with the same interest in bis eye, waten it too. 1 think be icnows^it, 
though he pretends he don’t. He makes dreadful mouths as he rules the ciphering 
liook; and now he tbrovrs his eye sideways down our lane, and we all droop over 
our books and tremble. A moment afterwards we are again eyeing him. An 
unhappy culjirit, found guilty of imperfect exercise, approaches W his command. 
The culprit falters excuses, and professes a determination to do lljtter to-morrow. 
Mr. Creakle cuts a joke before he beats him, and we laugh at iW—misnable little 
dogs, we laugh, with our visages as white as ashe^ and our hearts sin king into^out 
la^s. • •• —- 

''^en I sit at the desk again, on e drowsy summer aftemo<»i. A huai. 
go up around me, as if the boys were so many blue-bottles. A"Hfqg^tonsation 
of the Inkewarm fat of meat u upon me (we dined an hour or two ago), and ray 
bead is as heavy as so much lead. I wo^d give the igprldato go to sleep. I sit 
with my eye on Mr. Creakle, bjinlcing at him like a 'young*i>wl; when deep over* 
powers me for a minute, he still ISOnis my dumber, ruling those cipheitog 

Dooks, until he sofUy comes behind me and wakes me to plainer peroeptioii of him, 

vrith a red rito across my back. , 

Here I am m the playground, with my eye still fascinated by him, though I can t 
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Me htmu The window at a little distance from which I know he is having his 
dinner, stands for him, and I eye that instead. If he shows his lace near it, mine 
assumes an imploring and submissive expressiott. If he looks out through the 
gloss, the boldmt boy (Steexforth excepted) stops in the middle of a shout or yell, 
and becomes contemplative. One day, Traddlcs (the most unfortunate boy in th^ 
world) brelks that window accidentally with a ball. I shudder at this moment 
with the tremendous senmtion of seeing it done, and feeling that the ball has 
bouncfrd on t^Mr. Crealae’s sacred head. 

Poor TraddlesI In n tight sky-blue suit that made hb arms and legs like 
^German sausages, or roly-poly puddings, he was the merriest and most miserable 
of all the boys. He was alwap being caned—I think he was caned every day that 
half-}ear, except one holiday Monday when he was only rulerid on both hands— 
and was always going to write to liis uncle about it, and never did. After laying 
his head on thtfdesk for a little white, he would cheer up somehow, begin to laugh 
again, and dra# skeletons all over his slate, before his eyes were dry. 1 used at 
first to wondbr what comfort Traddlcs found in drawing skeletons; and for some 
time looked Uj^n him as a sort of hermit, who reminded himself by those symbols 
of mortality tliat caning couldn’t last for ever. But 1 believe he only did it 
because theyVere easy, and didn’t want any features. 

lie wros very honorable, Traddlcs was, and held it as a solemn duty in the boys 
to stand by one another. He sufTered for this on several occasions; and particu¬ 
larly once, when Stcerforlh laughed in church, and the Beadle thought it was 
I'raddles, and took him out. 1 see him now, going away in custody, despised by 
the ccttgrtgation. He never said who was the real offender, though he smarted 
for it next day, and was imprisoned so many hours that he come forth with a 
whole churchysirdfll of skeletons swarming all over his Latin Dictionary. But he 
liad his reward. Stcorforth said there was nothing of th ^sneak i n Traddlcs, and 
we all felt thaieto be the highest praise. For roy part, 1 c^d have gone through 
, a good deal (though I was n^ch less brave than Traddles, and nothimr like so old) 
to liave won such a recompense. 

To s<ft Steerforth walk to church before us, arm-in-arm with Mbs Creakle, was 
one of tlie great sights of my life. I didn’t tliink Mbs Creakle equal to little 
Lm*Iy in point of l^ut^ and I didn’t love her (I didn’t dare); but I thought her a 
young ladyvof extraordinary attractions, and in point of gentility not to be surpassed. 
When Steerforth, in white trousers, carried her parasol for her, I felt proud to 
hnow him; and believed that she could not choose but adore him with all her 
heart. Mr. Sharp and Mr. MeU were both notable personages in my eyes; but 
Steeilbrth was to fhrm nrhat the mn 

Steerforth con^nued his protection of m^ and proved a very useful friend, since 
nobody dared lt> aiAoy one whom he honored with hb countenance. He couldn’t 
—or at^all e^nts he didn’t—defend me from Mr. Creakle, who was very severe 
with roe; but Whenever I had been treated worse than usual, he always told me 
that I wanted a little of hb pluck, and that he wouldn’t have stood it himself; 
which I felt he intended for encouragement, and considered to be very kind of 
him. There was one advanta^ and oirfy one that I know of, in Mr. Creakle’s 
severity. He found my jplacara in hb way when he came up or down behind the 
form on which j sat, and wanted to make a cut at me in passing; for thb reason it 
MU soon taken oflLsnd I saw it no more. 

An accidental cfrianuftance cemented the intimaqr between Steerforth and me, 
ii^a fhspiTed me with great pride and satis&ction, though it sometimes 

Ira to inoonvenience. It happened on one occasion, when he was doing^ me the 
honor ^ fatin g to me in frie pbygrowd, that I haaarded the observation that 
tomedung or somebody—I forget v^t now—was like somethin^ or somebody in 
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Peregritie Pickle. He sidd nothing at the time; but when I wai going to bed at 
night, asked me if I had got that brok t 
I tdd him no^ and explained how it was «l> ftt I had read it, and all those other 
books of which I have n^e mention. 

** And do you recollect them ?’* Steerforth said. 

Oh, yes, 1 replied; I had a good memory, and I believed I recollected them 
very well. 


the morning. >y e 11 go over em one after another. \\ e *11 make some rctruiar < 
Arabian Nights of it.” 

I felt extremely flattered by this arrangement, and we commenced carrying it 
into execution that very evening. What ravages I comnuttcd on my favoiite 
authors in the course of my interpretation of them, 1 am not in a condition to .say, 
and should be very unwilling to Know; but 1 had a profound faith in them, and 
1 had, to the best of my belief, a siinole earnest manner of narrating what 1 did 
narrate; and these qualities went a long way. 

The drawback was, that I was often sleepy at night, or out of spirits and indis¬ 
posed to resume the story, and then it was rather hard work, and it must be done; 
for to disappoint or to displease Steerforth was of course out of the oucstion. In 
the morning too, when I telt weary, and should have enjoyeti another hour’s rcpo>e 
very much, it was a tiresome thing to be rousdl, like the Sultana Scheherazade, and 
for^ into a long story licfore the getting-up l>ell rang; but Steerforth was resolute; 
and as he explained to me, in return, my sums and exercises, and anytluni* in my 
tasks that was too liard for me, 1 was no loser by the transaction. Let me^o my¬ 
self justice, however. 1 was moved by no interested or selhsht motive, nor was I 
moved by fear of him. I admired and loved him, ana his, approval was return 
enough. It was so precious to ms, that I look back on these trmc^ now, with an 
acliing hurt. 

'"' SteSffSHk was considerate too, and showed his consideration, in one particuhir 
instance, in an unflinching manner that was a little yantaiicing j sus[>ect,«(o [wor 
Traddies and the rest, reggotty's promised letter—what a comfortable letter it 
was!—arrived before **the h^f” was many weeks old, and with it a cake in a i>er- 
feet nest of oranges, and two bottles of cowslip wine. Tnis treasure,(as in duty 
bound, 1 laid ht the feet of Steerforth, and bc{^ed him to dispense. 

** Now, 1 ’ll tell you what, young Copperfield,” said lie: *‘the wine shall be kept 
to wet your whistle when you are story-telling.” 

1 blushed at the idea, and begged him, in roy modesty, not to think of it.a Put 
he said he had observed I was sometimes hoarse—a little roopy was his exact 
expresaon—and it should be, every drop, devoted to the purpose he^ad mentioned. 
Accordingly, it was locked up in his box, and drawn off by himself in a phial, and 
admiiustered to me through a piece of quUl in the cork, when I was,fiupposed to be 
in want of a restorative. Sometimes, to make it a more sovereign sp^fic, he was 
so kind as to squeeze orange juice into it, or to stir it up with ginger, o|; dissolve a 
peppermint dix^ in it; and although I tannot assert that the flavor was improved 
by uese experiments, or that it was exactly the compound one would have chosen 
for a stomachic, the last thing at night and the first thing in the monung, 1 drank 
it gratefully, and was very sensible of hb attentioa 

We seem, to me, to have been months over Peregrine^ an^months more over 
the other stories. The institution never flagged for want of aVuiy, I am certain, 
ud the wine lasted out almost as well as the matter. Poor Traddies—never 


think of that boy but with a strange disposition to laugh, and with tears in my eyes 
—was a sort of chorus, in general, and affected to be convulsed witB miitlf at the 
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comic parts, and to be overcome with fear when there was any passage of an alarm¬ 
ing character in the narrative. This rather put me out, very oiten. It was a great 
Jest of his, I recollect, to pretend that he couldn’t keep his teeth from chattering, 
whenever mention was made of an Alguazil in connection with the adventures of Gil 
Bias; and I rememl;er that when Gil Bias met the captain of the robbers in Madrid, 
this unlucky joker dbunterfeited such an ague of terror, that he was overheard by 
Mr. Creakle, who was prowling about the |jassage, and handsomely flogged for dis- 
ordedy conduct in the oMroom. . 

Whatever 1 had within me that was romantic and dreamy, was encouraged by so 
s much story‘telling in the dork; and in that res])ect the pursuit may not have l^cn 
veiy profitable to me. But the being cherished as a kind of plaything in my room, 
and tne consciousness that this accomplishment of mine was bruited about among 
the boys, and attracted a good deal of notice to me though 1 was the younge:>t 
there, stimula^ me to exertion, in a school carried on by sheer cruelty, whether 
it is presided cs'er by a dunce or not, there is not likely to be much learnt. 1 
bclie\’e our boys were, generally, as ignorant a set as any schoolboys in exi.<:ience; 
they were too much troubled and knocked about to leam; they could no more do 
that to advantage, than any one can do anything to advantage in a life of constant 
misfortune, 4orinent, and worry. But my little vanity, and Steerforth’s help, urged 
me on somehow; and without saving me from much, if anytliing, in the way of 
punishment, made me, for the time 1 was there, an exception to Uie general body, 
msomuch that I did steadily pick up some crumbs of knowleclg e. 

In this I was much assist^ by Mr. Mell, who had a lilcing for me that I am 
gmtekll tP remember. It always gave me pain to observe tlut Steerforlh treated 
him with systematic disparagement, and seldom lost an occasion of wounding his 
feelings, or inducing othexj to do so. This troubled me the more for a long time, 
because 1 had soqp told Steerforth, from whom I could no more keep such a secret 
tlian 1 could Itf cp a cake or any other tangible possession, about the two old vromen 
Mr. Mell had taken me to see; and 1 was always afraid that Steerforth would let it 
out, and twt him with it • 

We Mtue'lQiought, any one of us, I dare say, wh'en I ate my breakfast that first 
morning, and went to sleep under the shadow of the p^cock’s-feathers to the sound 
of the flute^ what consequences would come of the introduction into those alms* 
.house* of 9iy insignifldbt person. But the visit had its unforeseen consequences; 
and of a serious sort, too, in their way. 

One day when Mr. Creakle kept the bouse from indisposition, which naturally 
Biffiised a lively joy through the suool, there was a good deal of noise in the course 
of thi momi^s work. The great relief and satisfaction experienced by the bo>'s 
made them difncult to manage; and though the dreaded Tungay brought lus wooden 
leg in tsrice or^hrioe, and took notes of the principal offenders’ names, no great im¬ 
pression was n^e by it, as they were pretty sure of getting into trouble to-morrow, 
do whaf they %ould, and thought it wise, no doub^ to enjoy themselves to-day. i 

It was, properly, a ^f-boliday; being Saturday. But as the noise in the play¬ 
ground wqpld have disturbed Mr. Creakle, and the weather was not favorable for 
going out walking, we were ordered inter school in the afremoon, and set some 
lighter tasks than usual, which were made for the occasion. It was the day of the 
week on which Mr. Sharp went out to get his wigcmled; so Mr. Mell, who always 
did the drudgefy, whatever it was, kept school by himself. 

' If I could assodlie the idea of a bull or a bear vrith any one so mild as Mr. Mell,' 
I should think of4iim, in connexion with that aflemoon when the uproar was at its 
height, as of one of those animals, by a thousand dogs. I recaU him bend- 
bisachinghead, supported on ms'uon^band, over the book on hisde^ and, 
wretdftdly mBeavonring to get on with his tiresome work, amidst an qproar that 
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mieht have made the Speaker of the House of Commons giddy. Boys started in 
and oat of their places, playing at puss-in*the<omer with other boys: there were 

ini! .. 


lushing bo^ singing boy^ taUdnglKipl,' dllBeHii|^%3^ howling boys; boys shuffled 
wim thm fttt, boys whirled about him, grinning, making faces^jraoiddng him 

v:- t ' \Sa coat, 

tnsidera* 


belund his ba^ and before his eyes; minncking his pov( 
his mother, cveiything belonging to him that they should 
tion for. 

*' Silencer cried Mr. Mell, suddenly rising ai>, and s^ing his dbsk witB tlie 
book. ** What does this mean T It ^s impossible to beas it It *s n^ddming. 
How cu yon do it to me, boys?” 

It was my book that he struck his desk with; and as I stood beride him, follow* 
faig hu eye as it glanced round the room, I saw the boys all stop, some suddenly 
suroriseo, some half afraid, and some sorry pcrliaps. 

steerforth's place was at the bottom of tlic school, at the opposite ehd of the long 
room. He was lounging with hb back against the wall, and hi^ hands in his 
pockets, ud looked at Mr. Mell with hb mouth shut up as if he weit whbtling, 
when Mr. Mell looked at him. 

** Silence, Mr. Steerforth I” said Mr. Mell. 

** Silence yourself,” said Steerforth, turning red. ** Whom are you biking tof ’ 
•• Sit down,” said Mr. Mell. 

•* Sit down yourself,” said Steerforth, ** and mind your business.” 

There was a t^ttgn and some applause; but Mr. hlcll was so wliite, tliat silence 
immediately suc^eded; and one boy, who had darted out behind him to imitate 
hb mother again, clianged hb mind, ud pretended to want a pen mended t • 

** If you think, Steenorth,” said Mr. Mell, titat I am 'tfblTar^ffldinl^ with the 
power you can establish over any mind here ”—he laid Ida hud,*mthout consider* 
mg what he did (as I supposed), upon my head—" or that 1 hLve not observed you, 
within a few minutes, urging your juniors on to every sort of outrage ogaiiust me, you 
are mbtaken.” ^ 

** I don’t give myself the trouble of thinking at all about you,” said Steerforth, 
coolly; ** so I *m not mistaken, as it happens/* * 

** And when you Blake use of your rxrsition of fiivoritism here, sir,” pursued Mr. 
Mell, with hb lip trembling very much, ** to insult a gentleman'—” • 

** A what?—where b hef* said Ste<^orth. • • 

Here somebody cried ou^ ** Sliaroe, J. Steerfoithl Too badT ItwasTraddlcs; 
whom Mr. Mell i^tutly dbeomfited by bidding lum hold hb tongue. , 

—** To insult one who b not fortuiuite in life, sir, ud who never gave you 
the least offence, ud the muy reasons for not insulting whom you are old eilbugh 
and wbe enough to understand,” said Mr. Mell, with nb lip trembling mine au 
more, ** yon commit a meu and base action. You cu sit fflowft or stand up 
as you please, ar. Copperfield, go on.” ^ 

** Young CopperfieUC*’said Steerforth, conung forward up theoroom, **stop 
a bit 1 tell yon what, Mr. Mdl, once for aU. When yon take the liberty of call* 
ing me or base, or uything of that sort, you are u impudent beggar. You 
are idways a beggar, you know; but whu you do that, yoa are u impudent 

not dear whether he was going to strike Mr. Mell, or Mr. MeU vris going 
to strike him, or Aere was any such intention on either sid& I jawarbidity come 


upon the whde school «« if tamed mto ptong aadfouiidfir, Creakle 

in the midst eff us, with Tungu at Uam£,'Ud Mrs. au Mbs Creakle looking in 
at the door as ifuey were fhgntened. Mr. MeU, with hb dbowi on hb desk and 
tiM &ee in mi. for some moments, oaite still. i... m 

**llr.Me1],”eaidMr. Creakle, shaking him Iqr the arm; and hbw^&i^VM so 
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■ndiUe ttow, that Tungay fdt it unnecessary to repeat his words; ** yon have not 
foigotten ytmrsel^ 1 hope f * 

** N 0 | sir, no,*’ retimied the Master, ahowinghis &ce, and shaking his h'ad, and 
rubbing his hands in great agitation. ** No, sir, no. I have remembered myself, 
1 —no, Mr. Creakl^ I have not forgotten myself, I—have remembered myself, 
sir. 1-^—could wish yon had remembered me a little sooner, Mr. Creakle. It— 
it-^would ^ve been liare kind, sir, more just, sir. It would have saved me some* 
ihiSg, sir 

Mr. Creakli^ lookiflg hard at Mr. Mell, {nit his hand on Tungay’s shoulder, and 
got his feet upon the form dose by, and sat upon the desk. After still looking liard 
at Mr. Mell from this throne, as he shook his head, and rubbed hb hands, and 
remained in the same state of agitation, Mr. Creakle turned to Stcerforth, and said: 

** Now, ^r, as he don’t condescend to tell me, what is tltis f* 

Steerfortlyeyaded the <^uestion for a little while; looking in scorn and anger on 
his oppoitgn* and rcmaininjg silent 1 could not help thinking even in that interval, 
I remember, what a noble fellow he was in appearance^ and how homdy and plain 
Mr. Mell looked opposed to him. 

** WhaJ did he mean by talking about favoritcs,then ?*’ said Steerforth, at length. 

*' Favorites ?” repeated Mr. Creakle, with the veins in hb forehead swelling 
quickly. “ Who tmked about favorites f’ 

" lie did,” sidd Steerforth. 

** And pray, what did you mean by that, sir f* demanded Mr. Creakle, turning 
an{]^y on hb assbtant 

^ fheant, Mr. Creakle,” he returned in a low voice, as I said; that no pupil 
had a right to a^il himself of his {>osition of favoritbm to degrade me.” 

"To degradeywf” slid Mr. Creakle. But give me leave to ask 

you, Mr. What*s*your*name;” and here Mr. Creakle folded hb arms, cane and all, 
uiK>n hb chftt, and made such a knot of hb brows that hb little eyes were hardly 
visible below them; " wlwthcr, when you talk about favorites, you showed proper 
resp<)^t to me? To me, sir,” said Mr. Creakle, darting hb head at him suddenly, 
ana drawing it Inck again, " the principal of thb establbhment, and your 
employer.” 

*LIt not judicious, sir, I am willing to admit,” said Mr. MelL I should 
not have*done so, if 1 had b^n cook” 

Here Steerforth struck in. 

" Then he said I was mean, and then fie said I was base, and then I called him 
a beggar. If 1 had been cool, perhaps I sliouldn’t have called him a beggar. But 
1 miV uid I am ready to take the consequences of it” 

Withont <mna(kring, perhaps, whether there were any consequences to be takeiv 
1 felt quite m a glow at thb ^lant speech. It made an impression on the boy% 
too. Sot theft was a low stir among them, though no one spoke a word. 

** 1 am smprised, Steerforth-*^aIthotmh your jcmdoa does you honor,” said Mr. 
Creakle^ *' does yon honor, certainly—I am surprised, Steerforth, 1 must say, that 
^ shohld attach such an epithet to any person employed and [»id in Salem 
House, sir.** 

Ste^orth ga^ a short laugh. 

** That *8 tot an answer, sir,” said Mr. Creakle, ** to my remark. I expect more 
'than that from jtu, SjMrfcrth.” • 

If Mr. Mell (sdked homdv, in my eyes, before the handsome boy, it would be 
quite {m|x>sK[ble to say how homely Mr. Creakle looked. 

** Let him deny it,” said Steerforth. 

*HOeny4^t he is a b^gar, Steerforth f’ cried Mr, Creakle. ** Why, where 
does he go a begging f* 
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** If lie Is not li b^ar Himself, his near relation's one,'* said Steerforth. ** It *t 
all the same.” 

He glanced at me, and Mr. McU's hand gentl/ patted me upon the shoulder. I 
looked op with a flush upon my flice and remorse in my heart, but Mr. McU's eyes 
were fixed on Steerforth. lie continued to pat me kindly on the shoulder, but he 
looked at him. t 

“Since you expect me, Mr. Creakle, to justify myself,”^d Steerforth, “and 
to say what 1 mean,—^W’hat 1 luve to say is, that his mother lives on cHiriiy inam 
alms-house.” • *■ 

Mr. Mell still looked at him, and still patteel me kindly on the shoulder, and said 
t,o himself in a whisper, if I heard right; ** Yes, 1 thought so.” 

Mr. Creakle turned to his assistant, with a severe frown and laboured politeness: 
“Now you hear what this gentleman says, Mr. McIl. Have the goodness, if 
you please, to set him right before the assembled school.” • 

“ He is right, sir, without correction,” returned Mr, Mell, in llic midst of a dead 
silence; “what he has said is true.” • 

“ Be so good then as declare publicly, will you,” said Mr. Creakle, putting Ids 
head on one side, and rolling his eyes round the school, “ whether it ever came to 
my knowledge until this moment ? ” * 

“ I believe not directly,” be returned. 

“ Why, you know not,” saiti Mr. Creakle. “ Don’t you, man ? ” 

“ I apprehend you never supfiosed my worldly circumvtances to be very goo<l,” 
replied the assistant “You know what my position is, and always has been 
here.” • • 

“ 1 apprehend, if you come to that,” said Mr. Creakle, with his veins swelling 
again bigger than ever, “that you’ve been in a wrong f>o>itioi#all(^cthcr, and 
mistook this for a charity school. Mr. Mell, we’ll part, if you picaae. The sooner 
the better.” • 

“ There is no time," answered Mr. Moll, rising, “ like the present” 

“ Sir, to you !" said Mr. Creakle. 

**I take my leave of you, Mr. Creakle, and all of you,” said Mr. Mell, glahctng 
round the room, and again patting me gently on the shoulder. “James Steerforth, 
the best wish I can leave you Ls tliat vou may come to be gshamed of wlat you 
have done to-day. At present I would prefer to see vou anjihing ratliCr than a 
friend, to me, or to any one in whom 1 feel an interest.*^ 

Once more he laid his hand upon my shoulder; and then taking his flute and a 
few books from his desk, and leaving the key in it for his successor, he went out of 
the school, with his property under his arm. Mr. Creakle then made a spedbi, 
through Tun^y, in whiw he thanked Steerforth for asserting (though perhaps too 
wamuy) the independence and respectability of Salem House; andPwhitn he wound 
up by shaking hands with Steerforth, while we gave three cheers—1 not^uite 

know what for, but I supposed for Steerforth, and so joined in Uiflra ardently, 
though I felt miserable. Mr. Creakle then caned Tommy Traddlcs for being dis¬ 
covered in tears, instead of cheers, on account of Mr. Mdl’s departure; and went 
back to his SO&, or bis bed, or wherever he had come from. 

We were left to ourselves now, and locked very hianb I recollect, on one 
another. For myself, I felt so much self-reproach and contrition for my part in 
what had happened, that nothing would have enabled roe to ke^ iSck my tears 
but the fear *hat Steerforth, vmo often looked at me, I*sau% mi^t think it 
ttttfrien^y—or, 1 should rather say, considering our relative i^ges, Ihd the feeling 
with which I regarded him, undutiful-—if I showed the emotion which distressed 
He was very angry with Traddles, and said he was glad he had c%[^ht 
Poor Traddle^ who ^ passed the stage of lying with his head upon the ded^ 
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tnd was Telievtng himself as usual with a burst of skeletons, said he didn’t care. 
Mr. Mcll was ill-used. 

** Who has ill-used him, you girl f* said Stecrforth. 

“ W’hy, you have,” returned Traddles. 

** What have 1 done ?” said Sleerforth. 

“Wl|(^t have you done r retorted Traddles. “Hurt his feelings and lost him 
his situation.” 

i* His failings!” related Steerforth disdainfully. “His feelings will soon get 
the bettfr of it, I’ll be bound. His feelings are not like 3 'oun;, Miss Traddles. 
As to his situation—Avhich was a precious one, w'asn't it?—you suppose 1 am 
not going to write home, and take care that he gets some money ? Polly ?” 

We thought this intention very noble in Stcciforth, whose mdther was a nidow, 
and rich, and would do almost anything, it was said, that he asked her. We were 
all extremely glad to see Traddles so put down, and exalted Steerforth to the skies: 
especially wiicn he told us, as he condescended to do, that what he had done had 
b( cn dong: expressly for us, and for our cause, and that he had conferred a great 
boon upon us by unselfishly doing it. 

Hut I must say that when I was going on with a story in the dark that night, 
Mr. MclUs old flute seemed more than once to sound mournfully in my ears; and 
that when at last Steerforth was tired, and 1 lay down in my bed, 1 fancied it 
playing so sorrowfully somewhere, that I was quite wretched. 

1 soon forgot him in the contemplation of Steerforth, who, in an easy amateur 
way, and without any book (he seemed to me to know everything by heart), took 
soi^ his classes until a new master was found. The new master come from a 
grammar-school, and l>efore he entered on his duties, dined in the parlor one day, 
to be introduceckto Stetyforth. Steerforth approved of him highly, and told us he 
was a Brick. JA'i^out exactly understanding what learned distinction was meant 
by this, I r^pectecf him greatly for it, an<l had no doubt whatever of his superior 
knowle<lge:*lhough he never took the pains with me—not that I was anybody— 
that Mr. Mcll had taken.* 

Ttere was only one other event in this lialf- 3 'car, out of the daily school-life, that 
made an impression upon me which still survives. It survives for many reasons. 

One afternoon, when we were all liarassed into a state o f dire c onfusion, and 
Mr«Cn^klc was layittg about him dreadfully, Tungay cameiil, siiRd called out in 
his usual strong way: “ Visitors for Copperficld!” 

A few words were interchanged between him and Mr. Creakle, as, who the 
visitors were, and w'hat room they were to be shown into; and then I, who had, 
ac^irding to custom, stood up on the announcement being made, and felt quite 
faint with astonishment, was told to go by the back stairs and get a cle^ iidU 
on, before I^pj^ed to the dining-room. These orders I obeyed, in suefi a flutter 
and hurry of my young spirits as 1 had never known before; and when I got to 
the parlor-(^r, and the tliought came into my head that it might be my mother— 

I had only Uiought of Mr. or Miss Murdstone until then—I drew back my hand 
from the lock, and stopped to have a sob before I went in. 

At firet I saw nobody; but feeling a pressure against the door, I looked round 
it, and there, to my amazement, were Mr. Peggotty and Ham, duckmg at me with 
their hats, and squeezing one another against the wall. I com J not help laughing; 
but it was nwch moref in the pleasure of seeing them, than at the appearance they 
' nude. We sho 8 k hicnds in a veipr cordial way; and I laughed and laughed, untU 
I pnll^Qut nur ^ckct-hondkerchief and wiped my eyes. 

Mr. reg^ty (wlio never shut his mouth onc«^ I remember, during the visit) 
show^ great concern when he saw me do this, and nudped,Ham to say some* 
thii^. « s 
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Cheer op, Ma^r Davy bor’ 1” said Ham, in bis simpenng way. ** Why, how 
yon have crowed I” 

that 1 know 


**\ 

di 


1 grown f* I said, diy^my qret. I was not oyi^at anything particular 
now of; but somehow it made me cry, to see old friends. 

' Crowed, MasV Davy bor’ ? Ain't he growed I” said Ham. 

'Ain't hegrowed 1" said Mr. P^gotty. 

They made me laagh again by laughing at each other, and then we^ three 
laughed until I was in dan^ of crying again. ^ 

**Do Tou know bow mama is, Mr. Peggottyf* 1 said. *'And hdir my diar, 
dear, old Peggotty bf’ • • 

“ ^ncommon,'^sa i4.hit.. reggotty, 

** aH8 HtQC £mlv, and MrsTGummitige f * 

** On-^common,*’ said Mr. Peggotly. 

There was a silence. Mr. Peggotty, to relieve it, took two prodigious lobsters, 
anrl an enormous crab, and a large canvas bag of shrimps, out of hb jiockcts, and 
piled them up in Ham’s arms. * 

** You see,” said Mr. Peggotty, **knowing os you was partml to a tittle relish 
with your wittles when you was along with us, we took the liberty, llie oM 
Mawther biled 'em, she did. Mrs. Gumraidge biled 'em. Yes,” said Mr, Peg* 
gotty, slowly, who I thought api^ared to stick to the subject on accounf of ^ving 
no other subject rea«ly, "Airs. Gummidge, 1 do assure you, she biled 'em.” 

1 expreas^ my tlianks. Mr. Peggotty, after loomng at Ham, who stood 
smiling sheepishly over the shell-fish, without making any attempt to help him, 
said; 

** We come, you sm^, the wind and tide making in our favor, in one o# our 
Yarmouth lugs to Gravesen*. My sister she wrote to me the name of thb here 
place, and wrote to me as if ever I chanced to come to Aravese/f, 1 was to come 
over and inquire for Mas’r Davy, and give her dooty, humbly w4hing him well, 
and reporting of the fam’ly as they was oncommnn toe-bc-surc, Littkc Em'ly, you 
see, she 'll write to my sbter when 1 go back as l^e you, and as you was 

similarly oncommon, and so we make it quite a merr y -go -r ound e r. *' ^ 

I was obliged to consider a little before I understaefflKhar]^. Pe^otty mc.int 
by thb figure, expressive of a complete circle of intelligence. I then ttianked him 
heartily; and said, with a consciousness of reddening, that l^tupposed little Em'ly 
was altoed too, since we used to pick up shelb and pebbles on the beacli^ * 

** She's getting to be a woman, that’s wot she's getting to be,” said Mr. Peg* 
gotty. “Ask him," ^ 

He meant Ham, who beamed with delight and assent over the bog of ahrimi^ 

** Her pretty 1” said Mr. Peggotty, with hb own shining like a lighL 
“ Her learning I” said Ham. 

** Her writing I” said Mr. Peggotty. ' ** Why it's ss bladi*as ^t} And so 

large it is, you mig^t see it anjrwheres.” . • , 

ft was perfectly delightful to behold with what enthusiasm Mr. P^otty became 
inspired when he tboi^t of hb little fevorite. He stands before me again, hb 
bhdjLbaiiy fitce irradiaBng with a joyful love and pride for which I can find no 
cl^olption. Hb honest eyes fire up, and sporkli^ as if their depths were stirred 
by something bright. Hb broad aiest heaves with pleasure. Hb strong loose 
hands clench themselves, in hb earnestness j and he emphs^sbes wha^he says with 
a right arm that dunri, in m y p i gmy idcw . like a sledge hu^ee» 

Ham was cnite as earnest « 'n<L i dare say they woula haeejaid raudi more 
about her, it they had not been abashed by the unexpected coming in of 
Steerforth, who^ seeing me in a comer speaking with two strangers, stop{w in a 
song he was,ringing and said: “I didn’t know you were here, yoigig Cci|)per* 
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field! *' (for it was not the osoal visitiiig room) and crossed by us on his 
yrey ouL 

1 am not sore whether it was in the pride of having sodi a firier^l as Steeiforth, 
or in the desire to explain to him how I came to have sudi a friend as Mr. Peg* 
gotty, that 1 called to him as he was going away. But 1 said, modestly'-Goi^ 
Ileaven, how it all comes back to me tms long time afterwards 

'* Don’t go, Steerforth, if you please. These are two Yarmouth boatmen—very 
Icii^good ^ple—^wh${ are relations of my nurse, and have come from Gravesend 

Aye,Vyef*' said Sieerforth, returning. *' 1 am glad to see them. How are 
you both f ’ 

There was an ease in his manner—a gay and light manner it was, but not 
swaL'ge™<y —whicli I Still believe to have borne a kind of enchautment with it. 1 
^ill Wlieve him, in virtue of this carriage, his animal spirits, his delightful voice, 
his handsome face and figure, and, for aught I know, of some inborn power of 
attraction besides (which 1 thii^ a few people possess), to have carried a spell with 
him to wlfich it was a natural weakness to yield, and which not manyfliNsons 
could withstand. I could not but see how pleased they were with him, and how 
they seemed to open their hearts to him in a moment. 

** You must let them know at home, if you please, Mr. Peggotty,” I said, ** when 
that letter is sent, that Mr. Steerforth is very kind to me, and that 1 don’t know 
what I should ever do here without him.” 

“Nonsense!” said Steerforth, laughing. “You mustn’t tell them anytlung of 
the sort.” 

“ And if Mr. Steerforth ever comes into Norfolk or Suffolk, Mr. Peggotty,” I 
said, “while I ajp there, you may depend upon it 1 shall bring him to Yarmouth, 
if he will let me, to see your house. You never saw such a good house. Steer* 
forth. It's madb out of a boat!” 

“ Made ou! of a boat, is it ?” said Steerforth. ■* It’s the right sort of house for 
such a thorough-built boatigan.” 

“ Sp ’tis, sir, so ’tis, sir,” said Ham, griiming. “ You ’re right, young gen’l’m’n. 
Mas’r'Davy, bor', genTm’n’s right A thorough-built boatman! Hor, horl 
Tiiat’s what he is, too 1” 

Mr, Pe||^tty was nft less pleased than his nephew, though his modesty forbade 
him to ckam a personal compliment so vociferously. 

“ Well, sir,’’he said, bowing and £huglc1inc, and tucking in the ends of his 
neckerchief at hit breast: “1 thankee, sir, Fthkhkee f 1 do my endeavors in my 
linear life, sir.” 

“ The best of men can do no more, hfr. P^otty,” said Steerforth. He had 
got his name already. 
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hearty at your service if ever you should come along 
I’m a re^lor Dodman, I am,*’ said Mr. Peggotty, by which he m^^ 
this was m allusion to his being slow to go, for he had attempted^ to'gb" alter every 
sentence^ somehow or other come back again; “ but 1 wish you both well, 

and I wish you happy C 

echoed t hie sentiment^ and we parted virith them in foe heartiest manner, 
almost tei^ted tl^t evening to tell Steoforth about pretty little Em’ly, but I 


Ham 
I was 


was too timid of mentioning her name, and too mndi afraid of nis hushing at me. 
I rememba^foat I foouj^t a good deal, and in es znecry sort of way, akrxt 
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Mr. r^gotty having sud that she was getting on to be a woman; hut I dedded 
that was nonsense. 

We transported the shell-fish, or the “relisli” as Mr. Pcggotty had modestly 
called it, up into our room unobsen'cd, and made a great supper that evening. 
But Traddles couldn’t get happily out of it. .He was too unfortunate even to come 
through a supper like anybody else. He was taken ill in the ni|^t—ouite 

5 rostrate he was—in consequence of Crab ; and after being drugged with black 
raughts and blue pIUs, to an extent which Dcmple (wh#ic father was a dgetor) 
said was enough to undermine a horse’s constitution, received a canipg and six 
chapters of Greek Testament for refusing to confess. * 

The rest of the half-year is a iwaljle in my recollection of the tlaily strife and 
struggle of our lives; of the waning summer and the changing season ; of the frosty 
mornings when we *^'*‘*‘y nihg and the cold, cold smell of the dark 

nights when we were ning ,jjpto l<d ; of the evening scluK)Iroom«dimly lighted 
and indiflferentJy warm^d^TuidT the morning schoolroom which vi^s nothing but 
a great shiveriiig-machinc; of the alternation of boiled beef with roast beefi and 
boiled mutton with roost mutton ; of clods of bread-and-butter, (Ing’s-enred lesson- 
books, cracked slates, tear-blottcd couy-lwoks, coninig. rulorin;>, hair-cuttings, 
rainy Sundays, suet puddings, and a dirty atmosphere of ink surrouniling all. 

1 well remember though, how the distant idea of the holidays, after seeming for 
an immense lime to be a stationary speck, bqjan to come towarils us, and to grow 
and grow. How^frpm counting months, we came to weeks, and then to d.iys ; and 
how 1 then fieganToKe afraid uSt I s b iw tld'W t W 's em T leamt from 

Steerforth that 1 had been sent fur and was certainly to go home, liad diin fi^liod- 
ings tliat I might break my leg first. How the breaking-up day changea its place 
last, at last, from the week sdter next to next week, wec% the ^y after to¬ 
morrow, to-morrow, to-day, to-night—when 1 was insi« th^ Ysymouth mail, auid 
going home. 

I had many a broken sleep inside the Yarmouth mml, and many*an incoherent 
dream of all these things. But when I aw oke at int^v.als, the ground outside the 
window was not the playground of Salem House, and the sound in my ears was 
not the sound of Mr. Creakle giving it to Traddles, but was the sound of tlie coach¬ 
man touching up the horses. 


CHAPTER VHI. 

UY HOLIDAYS. ESPECIALLY ONE HAPPY AFTERNOON. 

• • 

YV^IIEN we arrived before day at the inn where the mail stopped, which was not the 
inn where my friend the waiter lived, 1 was showm up to a nice littl^bedrodm, with 
Dolphin painted on the door. Very cold 1 was, 1 know, notwithstanding the hot 
tea they bad given me before a large fire dowm stairs; and very glad 1 |vas to turn 
into the Dolphin’s bed, pull the Dolphin’s blankets round tny head, and go to 
sleep. 

Mr. Barkis the carrier was to call for me in the morning at nine o'clock. I 
got up at eight, a little giddy from the shortness of my nVht^ restf and was ready 
for him before the appomtea time. He received me exacCy a|^ not five minutes 
had elapsed since we were last together, and I had only been into the hotel to get 
change for sixpence, or something of that sort. 

Aa soon as I and my box were in the cart, and the carrier was seated, the buy 
hone wdked away with us all at his accustomed pace. ^ 
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** You look vciy well, Mr. Barkis,” I said, thinking he would like to know it. 
Mr. Barkis rubbed his cheek with hi* and then looked at his cuff as if he 
expected to find some of the bloom uponlt; but made no other acknowledgment of 
the compliment. 

** 1 gave your message, Mr. Barkis*” I said: ** I wrote to Peggotty.” 

** An 1” {^id Mr. Barkis. 

Mr. Barkis seeme d.gra& end answered 
“ Vi(asn't itmght, OTnTBarkis f ’ I asked7 after a little hesitation. 

** Why, no,” said Mr. Barkis, 
a “Not the message f’ 

“The message was right enough, perhaps,” said Mr. Barkis ; “but it come to 
an end there.” 

Not understanding what he meant, I repeated inquisitively: “ Came to an end, 
Mr. Barkis f* • 

“ Noiliing come of it,” he explained, looking at me sidewa«. “ No aaswer.” 

“ 7'hcre was an answer cxjiccted, was Uiere, Mr.'Barkis'r* said I, opening my 
eyes- For this was a new liglit to me. 

“ When a man says he’s willin’,” said Mr. Barkis, turning his glance slowly on 
me again, “ it’s as much as to say, that man's a waitin’ for a answer.” 

“Well. Mr. Barkis?” 

“ Well,” said Mr. Barkis, carrying his eyes back to his horse’s ears ; “ that man’s 
been a waitin’ for a answer ever since.” 

“ Have you told her so, Mr. Barkis ?” 

“ growled Mr. Barkis, reflecting about it. “ I ain’t got no c.ill to go 

and tell ncr so. I never said six words to her myself. / ain’t a goin’ to tell her so. ” 
“ Would you likeune to 4p it, Mr. Barkis T' said I, doubtfully. 

“Von might tclijier^ if you would,” said Mr. Barkis, with another slow look at 
me, “ that B.arkis was a waitin’ for a answer. Says you—what name is it f’ 

“ Her name ?* 

• “ Ah !” said Mr. Barkis, wilh a nod of his head. 

“ Pcgjfotty.” 

“ Chriscn n.ame? Or nat’ral namef’ said Mr. B.irkis. 

** Oh, it’s not her Christian name. Her Christian name is Clara. 

. “ Is though ?” said hfr. Barkis. 

He seemed to find an immense fund of reflection in this circumstance, and sat 
pondering and inwardly whistling for some time. 

•“ Well!” he resumed at length. “ Says you, * Peggotty! B.arkis is a waitin’ for 
a answer.’ Says she, perhaps, ‘Answer to whatf Says you, ‘To what I told 
yoj}:’ ^ * What IS that V says Me. * Barkis is willin’,’ says you.” 

'i'his extremely artfiil su^[«tion, Mr. Barkis accompanied with a nudge of his 
elbow that gave me quite a stitch in my side. After that, he slouched over nis horse 
in his ttsuul mailer ; and made no other reference to the subject except, half an 
hour afterwards, taking a piece of chalk from his pocket, and writing up, inside the 
Ji^f the cajjt, “ Clara Peggotty”--apparently as a private memorandum. 

Ah, what a strange feeling it was to be going home when it was not home, and 
to find that every object I looked at, reminded me of the happy old home, which 
was like a dream I could luver dream i^in 1 The dajrs when my mother and 1 
and Peggotty wege all in al to one another, and there was no one to come between 
^ ^t)se up before mmwo stflrrowfully on tiie road, diat 1 am not sure I was glad to 
M there—-not sure ^fthat I would rather have remained away, and foigotten it in 
Steerforth’s company. But there 1 was; and soon I was at our house, where the 
bw old elm trees wrung their many hands in the bleak wintiy air, and shreds 
the old rooks’ 4lhsts drifted away upon the wind. —m. 
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peared, however; and betn^ come to the house, and knowing how to open the door, 
oefore dark, without knocking, 1 went in with a quiet, timid step. 

God knows how infantine the memo^ may have be^ that was awa]f)cned within 
me by the sound of my mother’s voice in the old parlor, when 1 set foot in the hall. 
She was ringing in a low tone. I think 1 most nave lafiii i n her amis, antk heard 
her sing^g so to me wrhen I was but a l>aby. The stHl^ was new to^e, and yet 
it was so md that it filled my heart brimful; like a firiend come back from a lung 
absence. 


I believed, from the solitary and thoughtful way in which my mother murmured 
her song, that she was alone. And I went softly into the room. She was sitting 
by the fire, stickling an infant, whose tiny hand she held a^inst her neck. Her 
eves were lodSfflj^ou'n upon its face, ana she sat singing to it l«was so far right, 
t^t she had no other comp.inion. • 

I spoke to her, and she started, and cric<l out. But seeing me, she called me 
her dear Davy, her own boy! and coming half across the room to meet me, kneeled 
down upon the ground and kissed me, and laid my head down ou her bosom near 
the little creature that was nestling there, and put its hand up to my lips. 

1 wish 1 had died. I wish I bad died then, with that feeling in my heart 1 I 
should have been more fit for Heaven tlian 1 ever have been since. 


“ He is your brother,” said my mother, fondling me, Davy, my pretty boy f 
My poor child I*’ Then she kissed me more and more, and clasj^ m* ipund the 
neck. This she was doing when Peggotty came running in, and d own on 

the ground beside us, and went mad almut us both foii»a quarter oTan hour. 

It seemed that 1 had not been expected so soon, the carrier being much before 
his usual time. It seemed, too, that Mr. and Miss Murdstune lied gone out ujhui 
a visit in the neighbourhood, and would not return before night. 1 had never liuiicd 
for this. I bad never thought it possible that we* three could be together undis- 
turlied, once more ; and 1 felt, for the time, as if the old days were comtf back. 

We dined together by the fireside, Peggotty was in attendance to wait upon us, 
but my mother wouldn’t let Iter do it, and made her dine with us. 1 had my own 
old plate, with a brown view of a man-of-war in full sail upon it, which i^e^otty 
had hoaxed somewhere all the time 1 had been away, and would not have had 
broken, she said, for a hundred pounds. I had my own old mug with David on 
it, and my own old little knife and fork that wouldn’t cut 

While we were at table, 1 thought it a favourable occasion to tell Knotty 
about Mr. Barkis, who, before X had finished what I had to tell her, b^;an to 
laugh, and throw her apron over her face. ^ % 

“ Peggotty,” said myrnotW. “ What’s the matter f’ ^ 

Peggotty only laughed the more, and heki k^r ar ron tight ovur her lace when 
my mother tried to null it away, and sat as if her h ^ad were in a bag. 

** What are you aoing, you stupid creature?” said my mother, laughing. 

** Oh, drat the man I" cried Peggotty. ^ He wants to many me.” 

** It would be a very good match for,you; wouldn’t itf' said my mother. 

** Oh! I don’t know,’"said P^ot^J ** I>on’t ask ire. 1 wouldn’t have him if 
he was made of mid. Nmr I wmudn’t have anybody.”* r 

“ Then, why don’t you tell him to, you ridiculous thiftgf’«,4ud my mother. 

** Tell him so,” retorted P«EOtty, looking out of her aproik *‘lle has never 
•aid a word to me about it He knows better. If he was to make so bold as say 
A word to me, I riionld slap his face." 4 
Her own was aa. red as ever I wtw it| qr any other &ce, rihiak; but sh^ 
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only covered It againi for a few moments at a time, when she was taken with 
a Viole nt fit of <dter two or three of ^ose attacks^ went on with 

herdinneJr^ 

1 remarked that my mother, though she smiled when Peggotty looked at her,' 
became more seriotis and thoughtful. 1 had seen at first that she was chafed. 
Her face wso vei^ pi^tty still, but it looked careworn, and too delicate; and her 
lund was so thm and w^te that it seemed to me to be almost transparent. But 
the chtnge to*which I now refer was superadded to this: it was in her manner, 
which b^iye anxious and fluttered. At last she said, putting out her hand, and 
ftying it affecUonately on the hand of her old servant: 

Peggotty dear, you are not going to be married?*’ 

. Me, maWjP’ returned Peggotty, staring. ** Lord bless you, nol" 

** Not just yetf’ said my mc^er, tenderly. 

Never I” erkd P^KOtty. 

My mother to8k hernand, and said: 

“ Don’t Icc^e me, Pc^oity. Stay with me. It will not be for long, perhaps. 
^Vhat should I ever do witliout you!’’ 

“ Me leave you, my precious 1” cried Peggotty. “Not for all tlie world and 
his wife. Why, what’s put that in your silly Tittle head P* For Peggotty liad been 
used of old to talk to my mother sometimes, like a child. 

But my mother made no answer, except to thank her, and Peggotty went 
running on in her own fasliion. 

“ Me leave you I I tliink 1 see myself. Peggotty go away from you ? I sliould 
like to dick her at it! No, no, no,” said Peggotty, shaking her head, and folding 
her arms; “ not she, my dear. It isn’t that there ain’t some Cats that would be 
well enough please# if she«did, but they sha’n’t be pleased. They shall be 
•aggravated. I ’ll stay With you till I am a crossjwunky old M-oman. And when 
1 Sn too deaf, ari4 too lame, and too blind, and toQmj,U^h]|ufor want of teeth, to 
be of any use at all, even to b| found fault with,*Tuen I sliall go to my Davy, and 
ask him to take me in.” 

“ And,* Peggotty,” says I, “ I sliall be glad to see you, and I ’ll make you as 
welcome as a queen,” 

“ Bless your dear heart i” cried Peggotty. “ I know you will 1” And she kissed 
me befofbnaAi, in grateful acknowli^gment of my hospitality. After that, she 
covered her head up with her apron again, and had another laugh about Mr. 
Bqfkis. After that, she took the raby out of its little cradle, and named it. After 
that, she cleared the dinner-table; after that, came in with another cap on, and 
her woft-box, and the yard-measure, and the bit of wax candle, all just the same 
as c .cr. 

We sat round tie fife, and talked delightfully. I told them what a hard master 
Mr. CreaUe wa% and they pitied me very much. 1 told them what a fine fellow 
Steerforth* was, Aid what a patron of mine, and Peggotty said she would w alk a 
score ihUm to see him. I took Oie little baby in my arms when it was awake, 
anci nursed il lovingly. When it was asleep again, I crept close to my mother’s 
side, according to my odd custom, broken now a long time, and sat with my arms 
embracing her Waist, ami iny little ted cheek on her shoulder, and once mom felt 
her beauuful hair droopiw over me—like an angel’s wing as 1 used to think, I 
recqllect—and was very naTOy indeed 

While I sat thus, Iftki^g at the fire, and seeing pictures in the red-hot coals, I 
almost believed that I had never been away; that Mr. and Miss Murdstonc were 
such pictures, and would vanish wW the firg got lo^; and that there was nothing 
real in aU that Lremembered, save moOier, i^^gotty, and I. 

Peggqt^ at a stocking as long as we could see, and then sat with 
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it drawn on her led lutnd like a glove, and her needle in her right, read^ to take 
another stitch whenever Uiere was a blase. I cannot conceive whose stockings they 
can have been that Peggotty was alwajrs darning, or where such an unfailing supply 
of stockings in want of darning can have come from. From my earliest infancy 
she seems to have been always employed in that class of needlework, and never by 
any chance in any other. ^ 

** I wonder,” said Peegot^, who was sometimes seized with a fit of wondering 
on some most unexpectedtopic, ** what *s become of Divy's great>aunt f * • 

**Lor, Peggotty!” observed my mother* rousing hersfU from a reverie, “what 
nonsense you talk!” < 

“ Well, but 1 really do wonder, ma’am,** said Peggotty. 

“ What can have put such a |KTSon in your headT* inquired my mother. “ Is 
there nobody else in the world to come tlicre ?” 

“ 1 don’t know how it is,” said Peggotty, unless it’s on account of l>cing 
stupid, but my head never can pick and choose its people. Tl*y come and they 
go, and they don’t come and they don’t go, just as they like. I mmder what’s 
become of her ?” 

“ How absurd you are, Peggotty,” returned my mother. “ One would suppose 
you wantetl a second visit from her.’* 

“ Lord forbid 1” cried Peggotty. 

“Well, then, don’t talk about such uncomfortable things, there’s a good soul,” 
said my mother. “ Miss l*et.scy is shut up in her cott.agc by the sea, no doubt, 
and will remain there. At all events, she is not likely ever to trouble us again.” 

“ Nol” mu.sed Peggotty. “ No, that ain’t likely at all—1 wonder, y |he was to 
die, whether she’d leave Davy anything?” 

“ Good gracious me, Peggotty,” returned my mother, what a nonseasical 
woman you are! when you know that she took offence atc^hc^poor dear boy's ever 
being bom at all!” 

** 1 .suppose she wouhln’t be inclined to forgive him now,” hinted Peggotty. 

“ Why should she be inclined to forgive him now ?*’ said my mother, rather 
sltarply. 

“ Now that he’s got a brother, I mean," said Peggotty. 

My mother immediately began to cry, wondered how Peggot^ dared to say 
such a thing. 

“ As if this poor little innocent in its cradle had ever done any harm to you or 
anybody else, you jealous thing!” said she. “ You had much better go and marry 
Mr. Barkis, the carrier. Why don’t you ?” 

“ I should make Miss Murdstone hiappy, if I was to,” said Peggotty. o 
“ What a bad disposition you have, I’eggotty!” returned my mother. ** You 
are as jealous of Miss Murdstone as it is possible for a ri&iculrus creature to be. 
You want to keep the keys yourself, and gi\’e out all the things, I suppose? I 
shouldn’t be surprised if you did. When you know that she odly does it out of 
kindness and the best intentions I You know she does, Pc^otty—^you know it 
well.” 

P^;otty muttered something to the effect of “ Bother the best intentions!” and 
somethu^ else to Ac effect that there was a little loo much of the best intentions 
going on. U 

“1 know what you mean, you cross thing, ” said my rootliei^ ** I understand 
you, Peggotty, perfectly. You know^i" doT»iid I wofider^i/Viu don't color up like 
tire. But one point at a time. Miss Murdstone is the pom^now, Peggotty, and 
you sha’n't escape horn it Haven’t you heard her say, over and over agrun, that 
she thinks 1 am too thoughtless and too—a—a——” 

V Pretty,” suggested PeggotQr* ‘ 
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** Well/* returned my mother, half laughing, ** and if she is so silly as to say so, 
can I be blamed for itr’ 

** No one says you can," said Pegirotty. 

** No^ 1 should hope not, indeedP* returned my mother. ** Harmi’t you heard 
her say, over and over again, that on this account she wishes to spare me a great 
deal of tro^le, which she thinks I am not suited for, and which 1 really don’t 
know myself that 1 am suited for; and isn’t she up early and late, and going to 
and fr^ continu^y—and doesn’t she do all sorts of things, and grope into all sorts 
of places, coal'Ooles and mmtries and 1 don’t know where, that can’t be very agree- 
^le—and dft you mean t^UfiSUUUUe that there is not a sort of devotion in that ?” 

“ I don’t insinuate at all,’* said Peggotty. 

“ Vou do, Peggotty,** returned my mother. ** You never do an)'thing else, 
except your work. Vou are always insinuating. You revel in it. And when you 
* talk of Rlr Mu|;dstoiie’s good intentions- ** 

“ I never talk|j^ of ’em,’’ said Peggotty. 

“No, Peggotty,’* returned my mother, “but j'ou insinuated. That *s what I 
told you just now. That’s tlie worst of you You wt/l insinuate. I said, at the 
moment, tliat 1 imderstood you, and you soe I did. When you talk of Mr. 
Murdstone’s good intentions, and pretend to slight them (for I don’t believe you 
rc.ally do, in your heart, Peggotty), you nfBSl Ueas well convinced as I am how 
good they are, and how Uiey actuate him in everything. If he seems to have been 
at all stern witli a certain person, Peggotty—you understand, and so 1 am sure docs 
Dav)', that I am not alluding to any body present—is solely because he is 
satisfied that it is for a certain person’s beneiit He naturally loves a certain 
person, dhlny account; and acts solely for a certain person’s good. He is better 
able to judge of it lhan 1 am; for 1 very well know that 1 am a weak, light, 
girlish creature, and tl^at he is a firm, grave, serious man. And he takes,” said 
my mother, w'ith flie tears which were emrendey^ in her altcctionate itatute* 
stealing down lltr face, “he takes great pains with me; and I oiigJit to be very 
4hankful to liim, and very submissive to him even in my thoughts; and when I am 
not, Peggotty, 1 wony and coudciuu myself, and feel doubtful of my otvn heart, 
and don’t know what to do.” 


Peggotty sat with her chin on the foot of the stocking, looking silently at the fire. 

^ “ Th<irc, Je^otty,” s.wd my mother, changing her tone, “ dtm’t let us fall out 
with one anou^, for 1 couldn’t bear it. You are my true friend, I know, if I 
have any in the world. When I call you a ridiculous creature, or a vexatious 
thing, or anything of that sor^ Peggotty, I only mean that you are my true friend, 
and always luve ueen, ever since the night when Mr. Copperfield first brought me 
home here, and you came out to the gate to meet me.” 

Peggotty was not ijow to respond, and^^rajjljihe treaty of friendship by giving 
nie one of her best hugs. I think 1 had some glimpses of the real character of 
this conversation at tlte time; but I am sure, now, that the good creature originated 
it; and took herpart in it, merely that my mother might comfort herself w'ith the 
little contradictory summary in which she had indulged. The design was edica- 
cious; for I Temember that my mother seemed more at ease during the rest of the 
evwing, and that Peggotty observed her less. 

When we had had oun tea, and the ashes were thrown up, and (llfiaSUdiSI 
1 read Peggotty ifdiapter out of the Crocodile Book, in remembrance of 
cHnomes—she foolu it ogt of her pocket: I don’t know whether she had kept it 
there ever since—ana^hen we talkca about Salem House, which brought me round 
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It «u almost ten o*clock befare we beard the sound of wbeds. We all got up' 
then; and mjr mother said hurriedlj that, as it was so late, and Mr. and Mi— 
Mudstone ajmroved of early hours for young people, perliaps I had Iwtter go to 
bed. 1 kissed her, and went up-stairs with my candle directly, before t^ came 
in. It appeared to my childish fanqr, as I ascended to the bedroom where I had 
been impnsoned, that th^ brought a cold blast of air into the hous^wluch blew 
au'ay the old fitmtUar feeling like a feather. ^ 

I felt uncomfortable about going down to breakfast hi the moq^ng; as^ 1 had 
never set efcs on Mr. Mudstone since the day whmt 1 committed my memorable 
offence. However, as it must be done, I went down* after two oY three falsa 
starts half-way, and as many runs back on tiptoe to my own room, and presented 
myself in the parlor. 

He was standing before the fire with his back to it, while Miss Murdstone made 
the tea. lie looked at me steadily as I entered, but made no sigp of recognition 
whatever. ^ 


^ 1 went up to him, after a moment of confusion, and said: “ 1 beg.you pardon, 
sir. I am very sorry for what I did, and I hope yon will forgive me.*' 

** I am glad to hear you are sorry, David," ne replied. 

The hand he gave me was tire hand 1 had bitten. I could not restrain my eye 
from resting for an instant on a red spot npon it; but it was not so red as 1 turned, 
when I met that sinister expression in his face. 

** How do you do, ma'am f' I said to Miss Murdstone. 

Ah, dear me!" sighed Miss Murdstone, giving me the tea-caddy scoop instead 

of her fingers. ** How long are the holidays f' —. 

** A month, ma'am.” * ** 

** Counting from when f* 

“ From to-day, ma'am." 

** Oh!” said Mi.ss Mudstone. “ Then here ’• ffw day oft." * 

She kept a calendar of the holidays in thb way, and every morniir^ checked a day 
off* in exactly the same manner. She did it gloomily ihitil she came to ten, bnt when • 
she got into two figures she became more hopeful, and, as the time advanced, even 
jocular. 

It was on this very first day that I had the misfortune to throw her| though she 
was not subject to such weakness in general, into a state'of violent cqnstcroation. 

I came into the room where she and my mother were sittii^; and the baby (who 
was only a few weeks old) being on my mother's lap, 1 took tt very carefuUy m my 
arms. Suddenly Miss Murdstone gave sodi a scream that I all but dropped it ' 

** My dear Jane!" cried my mother. • 

** Good heavens, Clara, dorau seef* exdmmed Miss Mudstone. 

** See what my dear Janer’ said my mother; ** where!" ,, 

** He *8 got it I" cried Miss Murdstone. ** The boy has got die baby I" 

She wa slimp wi th horror; but stiffened herself to make a di^ and take 
it out of ifiy arms. Then, she turned faint; and was so very ill, that they were 
obliged to give her cherry-brandy. I was solemnly interdicted by ptr, on her 
recovery, fip^ touching my brother any more on any pretence whatever; and my 
poor mother, who, I could aee, wished othuwise, meeidy confirmed the interdict, 
by saying: ** No doubt you are right, my dear Jane." i 
On another occasion, when we thrM were together, tlM cune d^ baby—4t was 
truly deu to me, for our mother's sake—was the innooea^ occasion of Mws Mud* 
■tone's going into a passion. My mother, srho had been kfiikjng at its ejtB at it 
lay upon her h^, Mtid: 

l>avT! come here!” and looked at mine. 

I ttw Min Mudatone lay her beads down. 
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*' t declare," feaid my mother, gently, they are exactly alike. I suppose they 
are mine. I think the^^ are the color of mine. But they are wonderfully alUce." 

** What are you tallung about, Clara ?" said Miss Murdstone. 

“ My dear Jane," faltered my mother, a little abashed by the harsh tone of this 


some* 


inquiry, “ I find that the baby’s eyes and Davy’s are exactly alike." 

** Clara I” said Miss Murdstone, rising angrily, **you are a pqsil 
times." • -..j 

“ dear ^e," remonstrated my mother.' 

** A positive f(^" said Miss Murdstone. ** \Mio else could compare my 
d)rother’s bdby with your^y f Tliey are not at all alike. They are exactly unlike. 
They are utterly disumilar in all respects. I hope they will ever remain so. I will 
not sit here, and hear such comparisons made.” With that she stalked out, and 
made the door baiy aAer her. 

* In short, not a favorite with Miss Murdstone. In short, I was not a 
favorite there spth anybody, not even with myself; for those who did like me 
could not shqjv it, and those who did not showed it so plainly that 1 had a sensitive 
consciousness of dways appefiring constrained, boorish, and dull. 

1 felt that 1 made them as uncomfortable as tney mi^e me. If I came into the 
room where they were, and they were talking together and my mother seemed 
cheerful, an anxious cloud would steal over her face from the moment of my 
entrance. If Mr. Murdstone were in his best humor, I checked him. If Miss 
Murdstone were in her worst, 1 intensified it. 1 had perception enough to know 
tliat my mother was the victim always; that she was afraid to speak to me, or be 
kind to m& lest slie should give them some offence by her manner of doing so, and 
r^eive ft lecture afterwards ; that she was not only ceaselessly afraid of her bum 
dlRWaMg/TmTofiiw oRen^ng, and uneasily w'atched their looks if I only moved. 
Therefore I resolved t^ keep myself as much out of their way as I could; and many 
a wintry hour did f hear the church-clock strike, when I was sitting in my cheerless 
bedroom, wrapped in my little great-coat, poring over a book. 

• In tlie evening, sometimra,«I went and sat with Peggotty in the kitchen. There 
I was comfortame, and not afraid of being myself. But neither of these resources 
was approved of in the parlor. The tormenting humor which was dominant there 
stoppra them both. I was stUl held to be necessary to my poor mother’s training, 
uo, as^neibf her trials, could not be suffered to absent myself. 

" David," said Mr. Murdstone, one day after dinner when I was going to leave 
the room as usual; “ I am sorry to observe that you are of a sullen disposition. 

• ** ** " Murdstone. 

I slipd still, and hung my head. 

** Now, David," said Mr. Murdstone, ** a sullen obdurate disposition is, of all 
tempers, the w^t”« 

*'And the b^s is, of all such dispositions that ever I have seen,” remarked his 
sister, **-the mAt confirmed and stubTOrn. I think, my dear Clara, even you must 
observe it f’ * 

** I b<^ pardon, my dear Jane," said my mother, “ but are you quite sure 
~I am certain you ’ll excuse me^ my dear Jane—Uiat you understand Davy V* 

“ I should be somewhat ash^cd of myself, Clare," returned Miss Murdstone, 
** if I could not understaiM the boy, or aqy boy. 1 don’t profess to be profound; 
but I do lay claim to coimon sense." 

'** No doubt, my ^ear fune,** returned my mother, “ your understanding is very 
vigorous.” • 

** Oh dear, no*^ Pray don’t say that, Clara," interposed Miss Murdstone, 


"fit 


>ttt I axvsure itis," resumed my mother; and everybody knows itis.' 
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so modk bjr it myself, in many ways—at least I ought to—that no one can be more 
y convinced of it than myself; and therefore 1 speak with great diffidence, my dear 
^ Jane, I assure you.” mmmmm 

** We’ll say I don’t understand the boy, Clara,” returned Miss Murdstone, 
arranging the little fetters on her wrists. ** We ’ll agree, if you please, that 1 don’t 
^ understMd him at aU. He ismuch ^oo deep for me. But perhaps my brother’s 
penetration may enable him to have some insight into his character. And I believe 
my brother was speaking on the subject when we—not oery decently—intcfrupted 
him.” 

** I think, Clara,” said Mr. hlurdstone, tn a low grafe voice, ” thkt there may 
be better and more dispassionate judgn of such a question than you.” 

** Edward,” replied my mother, timidly, ** you are a far better judge of all ques* 
tions than I pretend to be. Both you and Jane are. 1 only said-” 

“ You only said something weak and inconsiderate,” he replied. “Try not to 
do it again, my dear Clara, and keep a watch upon yuttrsclf.” « 

My moUier’s lips moved, as if she answered “ Yes, my dear Edw^prd,” but she 
said nothing aloud. 

“ I was sorry, David, 1 remarked,” said Mr. Murdstone, turning his head and 
his eyes stifBy towards me, “ to observe tliat you are of a sullen du]>osition. This is 
not a character that I can sufTer to devclo}>e itself beneath mv eyes without an effort 
at improvement. You must endeavour, sir, to cliange it. \Vc must endeavour to 
change it for you.” 

** I bqg your pardon, sir,” 1 faltered. “I have never meant to be sullen since I 
cam* back.” 

✓ ** Don’t ta k^ ^ returned so fiercely, that I saw’r^ motlicr 

^ invt^imlSHIy'pUt ouTher trembling hand as if to interpose lH;twecn us. “You 
have withdrawn yourself in your sullenncss to your own ^uom. You have kept 
your own room when you ought to have been here. You know now, once for all, 
that 1 require you to l^ here, and not there. Further, that 1 rcf^bire you to bring 
obedience here. You know me, David. 1 will hav*. it done.” 

Miss Murdstone gave a hoarse chuckle. 

“ 1 will have a respectful, prompt, and ready bearing towards he con* 

tinned, “ and towards Jane Murdstone, and towards your mother. I will not have 
this room shunned as if it were infected, at tlie pleasure a child. S^t down.” 

He ordered me like a dog, and 1 obeyed like a dog. 

*' One thing more,” he said. “ I observe that you have an attachment to low 
and common company You are not to associate with servants. The kitchen w\ll 
not improve you, in the many respects in which you need improvemenL < Of the 
woman who abets you, I say nothing—since you, Clara,” addressing my mother in 
a lower voice, “ from old associations and long-established favcies^have a weakness 
respecting her which b not yet overcome.” 

“ A most unaccountable delunon it b!” cried Miss Murdstone. ^ 

1 only say,” he resumed, addressing me, ** that 1 disapprove of your preferring 
such company as Mbtress P^gotty, and that it is to be abandoned. Now, David, 
you imderstau ^ and you ^ow what will be the consequence if yog f# 

—better perhaps than he thought, as far a* my poormotherwas con* 
cemed—and I ob^ed him to the letter. I retreated tovmy own mm no more; I 
took refuge with Pemotty no more; but sat wearily in» uie iparlor day after day 
looking forwturd to n^t, and bedtime. ^ ^ 

s What ir]wg|m||^constraint 1 underwent, sitting u the 

\ hours , airata io move an arm or a leg lest Mbs Murdstone should complain (as she 
lud en the least pretence) of my restlessness, and afraid to move a.', eye lest she 
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should light on some look of dislike or yrutiny that would find new cause for com¬ 
plaint in mine! What intolerable duldBSSTto sit Ibtening to the,^^mg; pf,j^ ' 
and watching Miss Murdstone's little shiny steel beads as shesffftftg ^ e^; 
uiawondering whether she would ever be mairiedp and if so, to what sort of 
unhappy man; and counting the divisions in themgidiljlgg^on the chiomey-piecc; 
and wandmng away, with my eyes, to the ceiling, among tbie curls and corkscrews 
in die papCT on the wall I 

Wl^t walk# I took aldhe, down muddy lanes, in the bad winter weather, carry¬ 
ing t^t parlor, and Mr. and Miss Murdstone in it, everyu'here: a monstrous load 
•that 1 wast»bliged to betr, a daymare that there was no possibility of breaking in, 
a weight that brooded on my blunted them! 

What meals 1 had in silence and embarrassment, always feeling that there were a 
knife and fork too many, and those mine; an apjietite too many, and that mine; a 
^late and chai^too many, and those mine; a somebody too many, and that 1! 

What evenings, when the candles came, and 1 was expected to employ myself, 
but not darit)g to read an entertaining book, pored over some hard-headed harder- 
hearted treatise on arithmetic; when the tables of weights and measures set them¬ 
selves to tunes, as Rule Britannia, or Away with Melancholy; when they wouldn’t 
stand still to be learnt, but would go threading my grandmother’s needle through 
my unfortunate head, in at one car and out at the other! 


What yawms and dozes I lapsed into, in spite of all my care; what starts I came 
nut of concealed sleeps with; what answers 1 never got, to little observations that I 
rarely made; what a blank space I seemed, wliii h^ri yl i n ii jr o T w r ln nl i a d j l] .)il j 1 1 
.was ipi eyyy body ’ s w ay > what a heavy relief it w'as to hear Miss Murdstone haiTthe 
first stroKe of nine at night, and order me to bed I 
y Thus tlie holidaas la ^ed awav. until the morning came when Miss Murdstone 
uid: ** Here *s the lasTday off!” and gave me the closing cup of tea of the vacation. 

1 was not so^ to go. 1 had Lapsed into a stupid state; but 1 w'as recovering a 
little and looking forward to Steerfurth, albeit Mr. Creakle loomed behind him. 
' Again Mr. Barkis appeared M. the gate, and again Miss Murdstone in her warning 
voice, said: ** Clara!” when my mother bent over me,to bid me farewell. 

1 kissed her, and my baby brother, and was very sorry then; but not sorry to go 
away, for the gulf between us was there, and the parting was tlicre, every day. And 
it is nol so pinch the embrace she gave me, that lives in my mind, though it was as 
Icrvent as could be, as what followed ilie embrace. 

1 was in tlie carrier’s cart when I heard her calling to me. I looked out, and she 
Aood at the garden-gate alone, holding her baby up in her arms for me to see. It 
was cpld slitT weather; and not a hair of her head, nor a fold of her dress, was 
stirred, as she looked intently at me, holding up her child. 

So I lost her. SwI saw her afterwords, in my sleep at school—a silent presence 
near my bed—liking at me with the same intent face—holding up her baby in 
herarms. • 


s 


CIHAPTER IX. 

1 ^VS A MEMORABLE BIRTHDAY. 

I TASS OVER all that hPbpened at sdiool, until the anniversary of my birthday 
come round in M^cfi. Incept that Steerfoith was more to be admired than_ ever, 
I remember noting. He was going away at the end of the half-year, if not 
sooner, and was more spirited and independent than before in my e]res, and there¬ 
fore more enf^ging than before; but b^nd this I remember nothing. The great 
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remembranoe by wUch that time is marked in my mind, seems to have smllowed 
iq> all lesser recoUecdonSi and to exist alime. 

It is even difficult for me to believe that there was a gap of full two months 
between my return to Salem House amt the arrival of that birthday. 1 can ody 
understand that the fact was so, because 1 know it miist have been so; otherwise 1 
-‘hould feel convinced that there wasno inrerva4 and that the oneoccastqn trod upon 
^ other's he^ 

r^Ilect the kind of day it was I I smell tfie fog thathung abgnt the 
place; I see the hoar frost, ghostly, through it; I feel m yjmy hair ndl clammy on 
my cheek; 1 look along the dim mrspecHye of the schodTfSm, with t spnttCT in&:. 
[ g ai^ there to light up uie ro ffj T morning, and the breath of CBeIBbys 
_ a^fttnoking in the raw cold as they blow upon their fingers, and ta]> 
their feet upon the floor. 

It was airier breakfast, and we had been summoned in from the playground, wheft 
Mr. Sharp entered and said: ^ 

** David Copperfield is to go into the parlor.** ^ 

1 expected a hamper from re^otty, and brightened at the order. Some of the 
boys about me put in their claim not to be forgotten in the distribution of the good 
things, as I got out of my seat with great alacrity. 

** Don’t huny, David,” said Mr. Sharp. ** Inhere *s time enough, my boy, don't 
hurry.” 

1 might have been surprised by the feeling tone in which he spoke, if I had given 
it a thought; but 1 gave it none until afterwords. I hurried away to the parlor; 
and there 1 found Mr. Creakle, sitting at his breakfast with the cane and a news* 
paper before him, and Mrs. Creakle with an opened letter in her haiuf.*But no, 
hamper. ^ * 

** David Copperfield,” said Mrs. Creakle, leading me to a^f^ and sitting down 
beade me. ** 1 want to speak to you very particularly. I have something to tell 
yon, my child.” * 

Mr. Creakle, at whom of course I looked, shookshis head without looking at • 
me, and stopp^ up a sigh with a very large piece of buttered toast. 

•• You are too young to know how the world changes every day,” said Mrs. 
Creakle, **and how the people in it pass away. But we all have to learn it, 
David; some of us when we are young, some of us when We are old, s^me^of us at 
all times of our lives.” 

I looked at her earnestly. 

** When you came away from home at the end of the vacation,” said Mrs. 
Creakle, after a pause, ** were they all well f * After another pause, ** Was your 
mama wellf’ 

1 trembled without distinctly knowing why, and still looked s| her earnestly, 
making no attempt to answer. 

** Because^” said she^ ** I grieve to tell you that I hear (his mor^^ your mama 
IS vei^r ill. 

A mist rose between Mrs. Creakle and me,- and her figure seemed to move in it 
for an instant Then I felt the burning tears nm down my hee, and it was steady 
again. 

** She is very dangerously ill,” she added. 

1 knew all now. 

** She is dead.” - ^ 

There was no need to tdl me so. I had already broken out ^fo a desolate cry, 
and fidt an orphan in the wide world. 

She was very kind to me. She kept me there all day, and left me alone some- 
^ times; and I cried, and wore myself to sleep, and awoke and cried ^ain. When 
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i could 07 no mort^ I b^an to think; and then die oppression on my breast was 
heaviest, and my gri<d n dull that there was no ease for. 

And yet my mounts were idle; not intent on the calamity that we^hed upon 
my hea^ but idly loitering near it. I diought of onr house shut up and hushed. 
1 thought of the litUe baby, who, Mrs. Creakle said, had been pining au 'ay for 
some Um& and who, thqr believed, would die toa 1 thoi^rofmy'lltheris 
grave in thl chnrclrpn!, by our house, and of my mother lying there breath the 
tree l^ew s%wdl. 1 81 ^ upon a chair when I was left alone, and looked into 
the glass to see how red my qres were, and how sorrowful my face. 1 considered, 
«afler some*honn were |one^ if my tears were really hard to flow now, as ^ey 
seemed to be, what, in connection with my loss, it would affect me most to think 
of when 1 drew near home—for I was going home to the funeral, I am sensible of 
having fdt that a dignity attached to me among the rest of the boys, and that 1 was 
flnportant in ngr afflUction. < 

if ever child ipere stricken with sincere grief, I was. But I remember that this 
importance igas a kind of satisfaction to me, when 1 walked in the playground tliat 
afternoon wwe the boys were in schooL When I saw them glancing at me out of 
the windows, as they went up to their classes. I felt distinguished, and looked more 
melancholy, and wuked slower. When school was over, and they came out and 
spoke to m^ I felt it rather good in myself not to be proud to any of them, and to 
take exactly the same notice of them all, as before. 

1 was to go home next night; not by the mail, but by tbe heavy night-coach, 
which was called the Farmer, and was principally used by country-people tra¬ 
velling | hj )rt intermediate distances upon the road. We had no story-telling 
that evening, and Traddles insisted on lending me his pillow. 1 don’t know what 
good he thought itcrould me, for I had one of my own : but it was all he had 
to lend, poor fello^, except a sheet of letter-paper full of skeletons; and that he gave 
me at parting, a soother of my sonows and a contribution to my peace of mind. 

I leii Salem ilouse upon the morrow afternoon. 1 little thought then that 1 
* left it, never to return. We travelled very slowly all night, and did not get into 
Yumouth before nine or ten o’clock in tlie morning. I looked out for Mr. Barkis, 
but he was not there; and instead of him a fat, short-winded, meny-looking, little 
old man in blade, vriUi rusty little bunches of ribbons at the knees of his breeches, 
black Blockings, and a Uload-biimmed hat, came puihng up to the coach-window, 
and said: 

** Master Copperfield f 
•“Ye^. 8 ir." 

** Will you come wit>< me, young dr, if you please,” he said, opening the door, 

and I shall have the pleasure of taking you home ?” 

I put my haq4 inAis, wondering who he was, and we walked away to a shop in 
a narrow streeL on which was written Omer, Draper, Tailor, Haberdasher, 
Funeral Fui|^isher, &c. It was a close and stifling little sh(m; full of all sorts 
of dothing, made and unmade, induding one window full ot beaver-hats and 
bonnets, went into a litUe back-parlor behind the shop, where we found three 

young women at work on a quantiQr of black materials, wnich were heaped upon 
the table, and little bits and cuttings of which were littered all over the floor. 
There was a good fire tofdie room, and a breathless smell of warm black crape 
I did not know^what the^dl was then, but I know now. 

'The three youngiwomdk, who appeared to be very industnous and comfortable^ 
nused their iiead| fo look at me, then went on with their work. Stitch, 
stit(^ stitch. At the same time toere came fix>m a workshop across a little 
outside the window, a regular sound of hammering Uwt kept a kind of tune: Rat 
—tat-ta^ M— 4 at-tat^ RAT—tat-tat, without aqy variation. 
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** Well,'’ aaid my conductor to one of the three young women. ** How do you 
get (Ml, Minnie f ’ 

** We shall be ready by th(fc.4Tyingf»on tinw^V she replied gaily, without looking 
up. ** Don't you be afraid, father!^ 

Mr. Omer took off his broad-brimmed hat, and sat down and panted. He was 
so fat that he was obliged to pant some time before he could say: 

** That's right.” • 

*'Father!" said Miimie, playfully. *' Wliat a^pu^^ioia^you do gr^v!” • 

" Well, 1 don't know how it is, my dear,” he rcpbed, considering about it. " I 
am rather so.” • • e 

** You are such a comfortable man, you sec," said Minnie. ** You take tilings 
so easy,” 

** No use taking 'em otherwise, my dear," said Mr. Omer. 

**No, indeed,” returned his daughter. “We are all pretty ggy here, thanlc 
Heaven! Ain’t we, fatherf • 

j “I hope so, my dear,” said Mr. Omer. *' As I have got my breath now, ’ll 

i^casure this young schpU^ Would you walk into the shop, Master Coj>|Hrrficld ?" 

T'fifWreded Mr. Omer, in compliance with his rerjuest; and after showing me a 
roll of cloth which he said was extra super, and too good mouniing fur anything 
short of parents, he took my,^ious dimcnsiims, and jmt Lhcm down in a book. 
While he was recording them he called my attention to his stock in trade, and 
to certam fashions which he said had “just come up," and to certain other fa‘4)ions 
which he said had “just gone out." 

“ And by tliat sort of thing we very often lose a little mint of mop^," said 
Mr. Omer. “ But fasTiions are like human beings. Tliey come in, nob<Mjy knows 
when, why, or how; ai'd they go out, nobody knuw's w^cn, wla/, or how. Every¬ 
thing is like life, in my opinion, if you look at it in that pu'i^r o^view.” 

1 was too sorrowfid to discuss the question, which would pos|ibly have been 
beyond me under any circumstances ; and Mr. Omer took me back into the {mlor, 
breathing with some diihculty on Uie way. • 

He then called down a lirrle ranw of steps behind a door : “ Bring 

up that tea and bread-and-butter !” which, wter'some time, during which 1 sat 
looking about me and thinking, and listening to the stitching in the room and tlie 
tune that w'as being liammercd across the yard, appeared fltMUtay, an# turned ou( 
to be for me. 

“ 1 have been acquainted with you,” said Mr. Omer, after watching me for some 
minutes, during which 1 had not made much impression on the breakfast, for life 
black things destroyed my appetite, “1 have been acquainted with you a ion|ptime, 
my young friend.” 

“ Have you, sir f • • 

“ All your life,” smd Mr. Omer. ** I mav say before it I knew your father 
before you. He was five foot nine and a half, and he lays in five twen-ty foot 
of ground.” 

** Rat— tat-tat, rat— tat-tat, rat—- tat-tat,” across the , 

** He lays in five and twen-ty foot of ground, if he lays in a fraction,” said Mr. 
Omer, pleasantly. ** It was cither his request or her direction, 1 forget which.” 

“ Do yon know how my little brother i^ sir f I inqui:»L 
Mr. Omer ^ook his head. I , 

“ Rat— tat-tat, RAT—tat-tat, RAT—tat-tat” • 

** He is in his mother’s arms," said he. , 

** Oh, poor little fellow 1 Is be dead f* 

“DonH mind it more than you can help,” said Mr. Omer. “Yes. The baby's 
dead.” ♦ 
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My wounds broke out afresh at this intelligence. 1 left the scarcely ^ted break- 
ftist, and went and rested my head on another table in a comer of the little room, 
which Minnie hastily cleared, lest I shoulc ^pot t he mourning that was lying there 
with my tears. She was a pretty good-natureo^l, and put my hair away from my 
eyes with a soft kind touch ; but she was very ^eerful at having nearly finished her 
work andj^ing in good time, and was so dinerent from me! 

Presently the tune left oft, and a good-looking young fellow came across the yard 
intp She rooi» Pie had% hammer in his hand, and his mouth vras full of mUe 
nails, whi^ he was obliged to take out before he could speak. 

• ** Well, joram !” saioAIr. Omer. “ How ^Qyou get on ?’* 

** All right,” said Joram. “ Done, sir.” 

Minnie coloured a little, and the other two girls smiled at one another. 

“ What! you were at it by candle-light last night, when I was at the club, then? 
AVerc you f * said Mr. Omer, shutting up one eye. 

“Yes,” said»Toram. “As you said we could make a little trip of it, and go 
over together, if it was done, hlinnie and me—and you.” 

“Oh 1 I thought you were going to leave me out altogether,” said Mr. Omer, 
laughing ^ftHg*^**** 

“—As you was so good as to say that,” resumed the young man, “ why I turned 
to with a will, you see. Will you give me your opinion of it ?” 

“ I will,” said Mr. Omer, rising. “ My dear and he stopped and turned to 
me ; “ would you like to see your- y, 

“No, father,” Minnie interposed. 

“ I y^gught it might be agreeable, my detr,” said Mr. Omer. “ But perhaps 
you’re right.” 

I can’t say howdl knew^t was my dear, dear mother’s coffin that they went to 
look at. I had ^evqr heard one making; I had never seen one that 1 know of: 
but it came ^to my mind what the noise was, while it was going on ; and when 
the young man entered, I am sure I knew what he had been doing. 

The work being now finished, the two girls, whose names 1 had not heard, 
brushed ^Jmsl^eds am^ from their dresses, and went into the shop to put 

that to rT^ts, and wafri^^^ Minnie stayed behind to fold up what they 

had madc,^and pack it in two baskets. This she did upon her knees, humming a 
, lively dittl#tune the while. Joram, who I had no doubt was her lover, came in and 
stole a kiss from her while she was busy (he didn’t appear to mind me, at all), and 
said her father was gone for the chaise, and he must make haste and get himself 
teady. Then he went out again ; and then she put her thimble and scissors in her 
poclirt,' and stuck a needle Oireaded with black thread neatly in the bosom of her 
gown, and put on her outer clothing smartly, at a little glass behind the door, in 
which I saw t^ie reSection of her pleased face. 

All this I observed, sitting at the table in the comer with my head leaning on my 
hand, and mjfithoughts running on very different things. The chaise soon came 
round to the front of the shop, and the baskets being put in first, I was put in next, 
and those ^hree followed. 1 remember it as a kind of half chaise-cart, half piano¬ 
forte van, painted of a sombre colour, and drawn by a black horse with a long tail. 
There vras plenty of room for us all. 

I do not think I have ^er experienced so strange a feeling in my life (I am wiser 
now, perhapsjLas that « being with them, remembering how they had been em¬ 
ployed, and SMing^then^ enjoy the ride. 1 was not angry with them; I was more 
afraid of them, a| if I were cast away among creatures with whom I had no com¬ 
munity of nature. They were very cheerful. The old man sat in front to drive, 
und the two young people sat behind him, and whenever he spoke to them leaned 
forward, thv one on one side of his chub by face and the other on the other, and 
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made « great deal of him. Thef would hate talked to me too, bat 1 held bade, 
and mo^ in my comer; icaxed by thdr love>mak^ andhU|uj[Q^ though it was 
far from boisterous, and almost wondering that no jaagmaSTcaine npon them for 
their hardness of heart. 

S<h when they stopped to bait the hone, and ate and drank and enjoved thero- 
sdves, I could touch nothing that they touched, but aept my &st anb|pken. So, 
when we reached home, I dropped out of the chaise behind, as quickly as possible, 
that I might not be in their company before those soleraifvrindows, kioldng Uipdly 
on me like dosed eyes once bright And oh, how little ^eed I had ^ to think 
what would move me to tears when I came back—seeing the sriimow of mys 
mother’s room, and next it that which, in the lietter time, was mine I 
I was in P^gotty’s arms before I got to the door, and she took me into the house. 
Iltf i^ef burst out when she first saw me; but she controuUed it soon, and spokp 
in whispers, and walked sofily, as if the dead could be disturbed. She Imd not^n 
in bed, 1 found, for a long time. She sat up at night still, and walched. As long 
as her poor dear pretty was above the ground, she said, she would never desert her. 

Mr. Murdstone took no heed of me when I went into the parlor, where he was, 
hut sat by the fireside, weeping silently, and pondering in his eIbow*chair. Mi.'tS 
Nfurdstone, who was busy at her writing-desk, which was covered with letters and 
papers, gave me her cold finger-nails, and asked me, i^an iron whisper, if 1 had 

been measured for my mourning. -- - 

I said: “Vcs.” 

“ And your shirts,*’ said Miss Murdstone ; “ have you brought’em home f’ 

* Yes, ma'am. I have brought home all my clothes.” 

This was all the consolation that her firmness administered to me. i do not 
doubt that she luul a choice pleasure in exhibiting what she called her self-command, 
and her firmness, and her strength of mind, and her common sopse, and the whole 
catalogue of her unamiable qualities, on such an occasio% She was par* 
nctu^y proud of her turn for business; and she showed it now in reducing every- 
th^qr to j^n and ink, and being moved by nothing. * All the rest of tharday, and * 
from morning tb'fRSht afterwards, she sat at that desk; scratdiing composedly w'ith 
a hard pen, speaking in the same imperturbable whisper to everybody; never re* 
laxing a muscle of her lace, or softening a tone of her voice, or appearing with an 
atom of her dress astray. • ♦ • . 

Her brother took a l^ok sometimes, but never read it that I saw. He would 
open it and look at it as if he were reading, but would remain for a whole hour 
without turning the leaf, and then put it down and walk to and fro in the room. T 
used to sit with folded hands watching him, and counting his footsteps, hoilt after 
hour. He very seldom spoke to her, and never to ma lie seemed to be the only 
restless thing, except the clocks, in the whole motionless houSb. • 

In these days bmore the fune^,'l saw but little of Peggotty, exc^tthat, in pass* 
ing up or down stairs, I always found her close to the room wbereSny mother and 
her baby lay, and except that she came to me every night, and sat by my bed’shead 
while 1 went to sleep, A day or two before the burial~I think it was a day or two 
befr)^ but I am conscious of confusion in m]Mnind about that heavy time, with 
nothing to mark its progress—die took me into the room. I only recollect that 
underneath some white covering on the bed, with a beautiflA deanliness and freshness 
all around it, there seemed to me to lie embodied theliolenin sWUness that was 
in the house; and that when she would have tuned the dbvei^ently back, 1 cried: 
Oh not oh not” and held her hand. • 

If the funeral had been yesterday, I could not recollect it better. The very air 
jof the best parlor, when 1 went in at the door, the bright oendition of the fire, ^ 
diming of the wine in the decanters, the patterns of the glasses and pAtes^ the Hunt 
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sweet smell of cakei the odour of Miss Murdstone’s dress, and our black clothes. 
Mr. ChilUp is in the room, and comes to to me. 

** And how is Master Etevidf’ he sara, idndly. 

I cannot tell him very welL I give ^ my ^d, which he holds in his. 

** Dear me 1" says Mr. duHip, meekly snwi^, with somethin shining in his 
eye. ** Oy little mends grow up around ua» They grow out otour knowledge, 
ma’am f* 

'Diis is to !Miiss Murdstftne. who makes no reply. 

*' There^ a great improvement here, ma’am f ’ says Mr. Chillip. 
r Miss Manlstone merely answers with a frown and a formal bend; Mr, Chillip, 
discomfited, goes into a comer, keeping me with him, and opens his mouth no 


more. 


, 1 remark this, because I remark everything that happens, not because I care 
about myself, cr have done since I came home. And now the bell begins to sound, 
and Mr. Omer nnd another come to make us ready. As Peggotty was w'ont to tell 
me, long ago, the followers of my father to the same grave were made ready in the 
same room. 

There are Mr. Murdstone, our neighbour Mr. Gray])er, hfr. Chillip, and I. 
When we go out to the door, the Bearers and their load are in the garden; and they 
move before us down the path, and post the elms, and through the gate, and into 
the churchyard, w’here I have so often heard the birds sing on a summer morning. # 

We stand around the grave. The day seems different to me from eveiy other 
day, and the light not of the same color—of a sadder color. Kow *here is a solemn 
hush, w^h we liave brought from home with what is resting in the mould; and 
while we stand bare*headcd, 1 hear the voice of the clerg}'man, sounding remote in 
the open air, and yfit distiust and plain, saying; “lam tlie Resurrection and the 
Life, saith the Loid !'’a Then I hear sobs; and, standing apart among the lookers* 
on, I see that good and fiiithful servant, whom of all tlie people upon earth I love 
the best, and unto whom my childish heart is certain that the Lord will one dav 
say: “ Well done.” '• 

There are many faces that I know, among the little crowd; faces that I knew 
in church, when mine was always wondering there; faces that first saw my mother, 
when she ^pe to the village in her youthful bloom. I do not mind them—lanind 
potJiin^butroiy grief—add yet I see and know them all; and even in the background, 
ur away, see Minnie lookuig on, and her eye glancing on her sweetheart, who 
is near me. 

* It is over, and the earth is fiUed in, and we turn to come away. Before us stands 
our house, so pretty and unchanged, so linked in my mind with the young idea 
of what is gone, that all my sorrow has been notMng to the sorrow It calls forth. 
But tliey take fne OfU; and Mr. Chillip talks to me; and wh'^ i we get home, 
put some water to my Ups; and when 1 ask his leave to go up to my room, dismisses 
me with the gqfUeness of a woman. 

AU this, I say, is yesterday’s event Events of later date have floated from me 
to the shor^ where all foigotten things will reappear, but this stands like a high rock 
in the ocean. 

I knew that P^gotty would come to me in my room. The Sabbath stillness of 
the time (the day was so ^e Sunday! 1 have forgotten that) was suited to us both. 
She sat down my sid^pon my uttle bed; and holding my hand, wd sometimes 
putting it to her lipa^ ana Sometimes smoothing it with hers, as might have com* 
forted my tittle biyuuur, told me, in her way, all that she had to tell concerning what 
had happen^ 

** .S)^e w«^ never well,’' said Peggotty, " for a long time. She was uncertam la 
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her mind, and not luppy. When her baby vras bom, I thought at first she would 
get belter, but she was more delicate, and sunk a little every day. She used to like 
to sit alone before her baby came, and then she cried; but afierwanls she used 
to sing to it—so soft, that 1 once thought, when I heard her, it was like a voice up 
in the air, that was rising away. 

** I think she got to more timid, and more frighteneddike, of lat^ and that a 
hard word was like a blow to her. But she was always the same to m^ She never 
ch.anged to her foolish Peggotty, didn’t my sweet girh” • • » ^ 

Here Peggotty stopped, and softly beat upon my hand ^ little while. 

** The last time tnat 1 saw her like her own old self,*was the nigfft when yow 
came home, my dear. The day rou went away, she said to me, ‘ I never shall see 
my pretty darling again. Something tells me so, that tells the truth, I know.* 

** She tried to hold up after that; and many a time, when they told her she was 
thoughtless and light-hearted, made believe to be so; but it was alLa bygone then. 
She never told her husb.ind what she had told me—she was afraid oOayTng it to 
anybody else—till one night, a little more than a week before it happened, when she 
said to him: * My dear, 1 think 1 am dying.* 

“ * It’s off my mind now, Pcj^jutty,’she told me, when I laid her in her bc<l 
that night. ‘ He will believe it more and more, poor fellow, every day for a few 
days to come; and then it will be past. I am very nretl. If this is sleep, sit by me 
while I sleep: don’t leave me. bless both my children! God protect and keep 
my fatherless boy!’ 

“ I never left her afterwards,” said Peggotty. She often talked to them 
two down stairs—for she loved them; she couldn’t be.ar ncjt to love at^^ne %vho 
was about her—but when they went away from her be^lside, she alway^urncd to 
me, as if there was rest where Peggotty was, and ne^'cr fcJlcvsleep in any other 


way. • , 

“ On the last night, in the evening, she kLssed me, and said: ‘ ^my baby should 
die too, Peggotty, j)lcase let them lay him in my arm.s, and bury us together.* (It 
was done; for the poor lamb lived but a day beyond' her.) * Let my dearest boy* 
go with us to our resting-place,* she said, * and tell him tliat his mother, when she 
tiy here, bles.sed him not once, but a thousand times.’ ” 

Aiiother silence followed this, and another gentle beating on my hand. 

** It was pretty far in the night,” said Peggotty, wlnffi she asked «ne Car somt: 
drink: and when she had taken it, gave me such a mtient smile, the dear]—so 
beautiful! —* 

** Daybreak had come, and the sun was rising, when she said to me, how kind 
and considerate Mr. Copperficld had always l)ecn to her, and how he ha4bon>e 
with her, and told her, when she doubted herself, that a loving heart was better and 
stronger than wisdom, and that he was a happy man in hers.** P^gotty, my dear,’ 
she said then, * put me nearer to you,’ for site was very weak. ‘ Lay your good 
arm underneath my neck,* she said, * and turn me to you, for youi^ace is going far 
off, and I want it to be near.* I put it as she asked ; and oh Davy! the time had 
come when my first parting words to you were true—when she was gl;^d to lay her 
poor he^ on her stupid cross old Peggotty’s arm—and she died hke a child that 
gone to sleep!” 


■ Thus ended Peggotty*s narration. From the mom At of my knowing of the 
death of my mother, the idea of her as she had been of Rte Imd vanished from roe. 
I remembered her, from that instant, only as the young mQ|her of my earliest 
impressions, who had been vied to wind her bright curls round and round her 
finger, and to dance with me at twilight in the parlor. What P^gotty had told 
me now, was so far from briaging me back to the later period, that'it rooted the 
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. It may be curious, but it la true, tn ber death she 

vdiigi^ ber way back to her calm untroubled vouth, and cancelled all the rest 
llie mother who lay in the graven was the mother of my infancy; the little 
creature in her armS| was myself, as 1 had once been, hushed for ever on her bosom. 


CHAPTER X. 

I BECOME NEGLECTED, AND AM PROVIDED FOR. 

The first act of business Miss Murdstone performed when the day of the solemnity 
wgs over, and light was freely admitted into the house, was to give Peggotty a 
month’s wamingt Much as Peggotty would have disliked such a service, 1 believe 
she would liave rained it, fur my ss^e, in preference to the best upon earth. She 
told me we mtst part, and told me why; and we condoled w'ith one another, in all 
sincerity. 

As to me or my future, not a word was said, or a step taken. Happy they 
would have been, 1 dare say, if they could have dismissed me at a month’s warning 
too. 1 mi^s^red Courage once, to ask Miss Murdstone when I was going back to 
school; and she answered she believed I was not going back at all. I was 
told nothing more. 1 was' very anxious to know what was going to be done with 
me, and so was Peggotty j but neither she nor I could pick up any information on 
the suhjecta* 

There was one change in my condition, w'hich, while it relieved me of a great 
deal of present uncosAicss, might have made me, if I had been capable of considering 
it closely, vet more sincS^urtable about tlie future. It was this. The constraint 
tliat had been put upon me, was quite abandoned. I was so far from being 
required to keep my dull post in the parlor, that on several occ.asions, when I took 
my seat there. Miss Murdstone*frowucd to me lo go away. 1 was so for from being 
w.'inicd off from Peggolty’s society, that, provided 1 was not in Mr. Murdstone’s, 
1 was never sought out or inquired for. At first 1 was in daily dread of his taking 
my education in hand agr^n, or of Miss Murdstone’s devoting herself to it; but 1 
syon bctlhn tS think Uiat such fears were groundless, and tliat all 1 had to anticipate 
was neglect 

^ 1 do not conceive that this discovery gave me much pain then. I was still 
giddy with the shock of my mother’s death, and in a kind of ^tiinnw| state as to all 
tributa^ things. I can recollect, indeed, to liave speculated, atodd times, on the 
possibility of my not being taught any more, or cared for any more; and growing 
vp to be a riiab1g|r mJbdv man, lounging an idle life away, about tlie village ; as 
well as on the"7e|^il!>ilf!y bf my getting rid of this picture by going away somewhere, 
like the hero in« story, to seek my fortune: but these were transient visions, day 
dreams 1 sat looking at sometimes, as if th^ were faintly painted or written on the 
wall of my room, and which, os tliey melted away, left the wall blank again. 

“ Peggotty,” I said in a Uioughtful whisper, one evening, when I was warming 
my liands at the kitchen fiij, ** Mr. Murdstone likes me less than he used to. _ He 
never liked me much. Ptt&tty: but he would rather not even see me now, if he 
can.help it.” ^ ‘•J 

Perhaps it’s his Peggotty, stroking my hair. 

“I sun sure, Peggotty, I am sorry too. If T believed it was his sorrow, I should 
not think of it at tuT. But it’s not that; oh, no, it’s not that. ” 

“ How do you know it’s not that T” said Pe^otty, after a silence. 

**Oh, his sorrow is gnotber and qmte a dmbent thing. He is sony at tbb 
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moment, attSng ht the fireside with Mia Mmdstonej but if I wu to go in, 
Peggotty, he would be something beades.** 

^Vhat wcmld be bef* said Peggotty. 

** Angry,” I answered, with an mTofuntary imitadion of his dark frown. ** If he 
was only sony, he wouldn't look at me as he does, /am only sorry, and it maka 
me feel kinder.'*- 

p^gotty said nothing for a little while: and 1 warmed my hands, as sQent u she. 
** Eutvy,” she said at lei^th.' * c 

“Yes, Peg^tty!** 

** 1 have tned, my dear, all ways I could think of—all the ways l£ere are, an J 
all the wrays there am’t, in short—to get a suitable service here, in Biunderstone; 
but there's no such a tbdng, xny love.” 

** And what do yon mean to do, Peggotty,” says X, wistfully. “ Do you m^n 
to go and seek your fortune f * • 

“ I expect 1 shall be forced to go to Yarmouth,” replied Peggotty, “and live 
there.” « 

*' Yon might have gone farther ofT,” I said, brightening a little, “and been as 
bad as lost I shall see you sometimes, my dear old Peggotty, tiicre. You won't 
be quite at the other end of tlie world, will you f ’ 

“Contrary ways, please God!” cried Peggotty, with great animation. “As 
long as you are here, my pet, 1 shall come over eveiy week of my life to see you. 
One day every week of mv life !'* 

I felt a great weight taken off my mind fay this promise; but even tliis was not 
all, for Peggotty went on to say: ^ 

“I'm a going, Da\ 7 , you see, to my brother's, first, for another fortnight’s 
visit—Host tul 1 nave had time to look about me, and get^o be something like 
myself ag^. Now, I have been thinking, that perhaps, as they don't want you 
here at present, you might be let to to along with me.” 

If anything, short of being in a diiterent relation to every one about me, Peggotty 
cxceptra, could have pven me a sense of pleasure at that time, it would liaveuccd 
this project of all others. The idea of being again surrounded by those honest 
faces, s^ing welcome on me; of renewing the peacefulness of the sweet Sunday 
morning, when the bells were ringing, the stones dropping in tlie water, and the 
shadowy ships breaking through the mist; of roamin|' up and doom with little 
Era’Jy, telling her my troubles, and finding charms against them in the shells and 
pebbles on the beach; made a calm in my heart. It was ruffled next moment, to 
be sure, by a doubt of Miss Murdstone giving her consent; but even that was set 
at rest soon, for she came out to take an evening grope in the storC'Clos it while 
we were yet in conversation, and P^otty, with a boldness that amazed me, 
broached the topic on the spot. * 4- 

“ The boy will be idle there,” smd Miss Murdstone, looking into a mc ^ - j ar, 
“ and idleness is the root of all eviL But, to be sure, he wouidcbe idl^erc—or 
anywhere, in my opinion.” 

' P^got^ had an angry answer ready, 1 could see; but rile swallow ed i|t^for my 
sake^ and remained silent. ri ..(n-ummiuuirnrr- 

' “ Humph!” said Miss Murdstone, still keeping her eye on the pickles; “ it is of 
more inmortance than anything else—it is of parad lunt importance^hat my 
In'other shmdd not be disturbed or mad; mcoauorUhtu 1 supoose I had better 
•ay yes.” ** 

:■ I thanked her, without making any demonstradim ofjpy, lest it riioald induce 
her to withdraw her assent Nor cotudl help tlunking this a pradentconise, when 
riie looked at me out of the pickle*jar, with as great an access of sourness as if hei 
black eyes had absorbed its contend However the permission was'given, and was 
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tJBVfa retracted; tot whea the month vu out, Pc|Sotty and I were ready to 
depart 

Mr. Barkis came into the house for Peggotty's boxes. I had never known him 
to pass the garden*gate befrne, but on this occasimi he came into the house. And 
he gave me a look as he shouldered the largest box and went out which I thought 
had meanini^in it, if meaning could ever be said to find its way into' Mr. Barkis’s 
visage. ^ 

Pcg^tty waAiaturally in low spirits at leaving what had been her home so many 
years, and V|^ere the two ftrong attachments of her life—for my mother and myself 
-ft>had been formed. She had been walking in the churchyard, too, very early; and 
she got into the cart, and sat in it with herluuidkerchief at her eyes. 

So long as she remained in this condition, Mr. Barkis gave no nf ^ 

1sat in his usual place and attitude, like a great ^uffedfi^Mse. But when '/ 
began to look about her, and to speak to roe, he noSSSSTlus head and grinned 
several times. I%ave not the least notion at whom, or what he meant by it. 

It’s a beautiful day, Mr. Barkis!” 1 said, as an act of politeness. 

** It ain’t bad,” said Mr. Barkis, who generally qualified his speech, and rarely 
committed himself. 

** Peggotty is quite comfortable now, Mr. Barkis,” I remarketl, for hb satb* 
faction. 

“ Is she, though f’ said Mr. Barkb. 

After reflecting about it, with a sagacious air, Mr. Barkb eyed her, and said: 

** Art you pretty comfortable f ’ 

Pef^gottiidaughed, and answered in the aflirmative. 

** But really and truly, you know. Are you V’ growled Mr. Barkis, sliding 
nearer to her on the feat, and ngd^gng her with lib elbow. “ Are you ? Really 
and truly, pretty comfortable fjw^ou ? Eh ?” At each of these inquiries Mr. 
Barkis shuffled nearer to her, and gave her another nudge; so that at last we were 
all crowded toother in the 1^-hand comer of the cart, and 1 was so squeezed that 
I could hardly bear it. * 

I'cggotty cdling hb attention to my sufTerings, Mr. Barkb gave me a little more 
room at once, and got away by degrees. But 1 could not help observing that he 
seemed to think he had hi^upon a wonderful expedient for expressing himself in a 
neat, agAcalfle, and pointed manner, without the inconvenience of inventing con* 
versatioa He manifatly chuckled over it for some time. By-and-by he turned 
to .Peggotty again, and reputing, ** Are you pretty comfortable, though f ’ bore 
down upon us as before, until the breath was nearly wedged out of my body. By- 
and*by%e made anoUier descent upon us with the same inquiry, and the same 
result. At length, I got up whenever 1 saw liim coming, and standing on the foot* 
board, pretendedrto Idok at the prospect; after which 1 ^d very well 

He w'as so p<^te as to stop at a publiC'house, expressly on our account, and 
entertain us witiroroiled mutton and beer. Even when P^otty was in the act of 
drinking, he was seized with one of those approaches, and almost choked her. But 
as we drew nearer to the end of our journey, he had more to do and less time for 
gallantry; and when we got on Yarmouth pavement, we were all too mucli shaken 
and jolted, 1 apprehend, tOj^ve any lebure for anydiing else. 

Mr. Peggotty and Ham waited for us at the old place. They received me and 
Peggotty m an afiectionatJ manner, and shook han^ wiQi Mr. Barkis, who, with 
hb^t on the bl^ oHus head, and a shame-faced leer upon his countenance, 
and pervading hb weiy legs, presented but a vacant appearance, I thought Thep 
each took one of Peggot^B trunks, and we were going away, when Mr. BarkiB 
lolenuily made a sign to me vrith his forefinger to come under an archway. 

•* I say,” growira Mr. Barkis^ ** it was all rbtht” 
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1 looked up into his &ce, end answered, with an attempt to be veiY profoundt 

«ohr 


** It didn't come to a end there," said Mr. Barkis, nodding coniidentiallj. It 
was all right” 

Arain 1 answered, ** Oh!” 

** Yon know who was willin’,” said my Friend. **It was Barki% and Barkis 
only.” ^ 

I nodded assent ® * 


** It *s all right,” said Mr. Barkis, shaking hands; ** lim a friend of^'otur’n. You 
made it all right, first. It *s all right." ** 

In his attempts to be ^rticularly Mr. Barkis was so extremely mysterious 
that I might have stood looking in Insiace for an hour, and most assuretlly should 
have got as much uiformation out of it as out of the lace of a clock that Iiad stoppl'd, 
but for Pe gg otty’s calling me away. As we were going along, site asked me what 
he had said; and I told her he had said it was all right. * 

" Like hb impudence," said Peggotty, ** but 1 don’t mind thafI Davy dear, 
what should you think if I wras to think of being married ?” 

•* ^Vhy—I suppose you would like me as much then, Peggotty, as you do now ?” 
I returned, after a little consideration. 

Greatly to the astonblunent of the passengers in the street, as well as of her rela¬ 
tions going on before, the good soul was obligcti to stop and embrace me on the 
spot, with many protestations of her tmalterable love. 

** Tell me what should you say, darling f * she asked again, when this was over, 
and we were walking on. 

“ If you were thinking of being married—to Mr. Barkb, Peggotty f’ 

•* Yes,” said Peggotty. •• 

•* I should think it would be a vciy good thing. For then you know, PeggoUv, 
yon would always liave the horse and cart to bring you over to' cc me, and could 
come for nothing, and be sure of coming." 

“ The sense of the dear!” cried Peggotty. “ Wiul I have been thinking of, thb 
month back I Yes, my precious; and 1 think I should be more indc[>cndcnt alto- 

f ether, you see; let alone my working with a better heart in ray own house, than 
could in anybody else’s now. I don’t know what 1 /night be fit ^or, now, os a 
servant to a stranger. And 1 shall be always near my pretty’s restii^-phfce," sajd 
Peggotty musing, **and he able to see it when I like; and when / lie down to rest, 
I may be laid not far off from my darling girl!" 

\Vc neither of us said anything for a little while. 

But I wouldn’t so much as give it another thought,” ssud P^gotty, Ihcerily, 
*' if my Davy was anyways against it—^not if I had been ask^ in church tliirty times 
three times over, and was wearing out the ring in my pocket.” « 

** Look at me, Peggotty,” I replied; **and see if 1 am not reojl^yglad, and don’t 
tmly wish it 1” As indeed I did, with all my heart. •** 

Well, my lifef” said Peggotty, giving me a stjtieeze, ** I have thought of it 
night and day, every way I can, and I hope the nght wray; but 141 think of it 
agun, and sp^ to my brotlier about it, and in the meantime we ’ll keep it to our¬ 
selves, ^vy, you and me. Barkb b a good plain cres^ur*,” said Peggot^, ** and 
if I tried to do mv duty by him, I think it would be m^rault if I wa$n4—if I wasn’t 
pretty cm^ortable,” said Ptfj^tty, laughing heartily. 

Tim quotation f^m Mr. Barkb was so appropriate, us both so mifdb, 

that we laughed again and again, and were quite in a pldDMH^ humour when we 
came within view of Mr. Peggott^a cottage. ' - ■ ■ 

It looked Just the same, except that it mav,* perhaps, have shrunk a little iii my 
eyes; mid Mn. Gommidfl^ was waiting at ue door as if die had slood there ever 
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lince. All within was the same, down to the leams^ in the blue mug in mv bed¬ 
room. 1 went into the out-house to look about me; imd the veiy same lobsters, 
crabs, and crawfish possessed by the same desire to pinch the world in general, 
appeared to be in the same state of conglomeration in tne same old comer. 

But there was no little £m*ly to m seen, so 1 asked Mr. P^gotty where 
she was. 

** She's at school, sir,** said Mr. Peggotty, wiping the heat consequent on the 
portage of Pqggotty's boi from bis forehead; “ she ’ll be home,” looking at the 
Dutcn clock. ** in from twenty minutes to half-an-hour’s time. We all on us feel 
the loss of Imr, bless ye r 

Mrs. Gummidge moaned. 

“ Cliecr up, Mawtherl” cried Mr. Peggotty. 

1 feel it more tlian anybody else,” said Mrs. Gummidge: **I*m a lone lom 
erect ur’, and she used to be a’most tlie only think that didn’t go contrairy 
with me.” • 

Mrs. Gumnsidge, whimpering and shaking her head, applied herself to blowing 
the fire. Mr. P^xotty, looking round upon us while she was so engaged, said in 
a low voice, whichlie shaded willi his band: “ The old ’un!” From this I rightly 
conjectured that no improvement had taken place since my last visit in the state of 
Mrs. Gummidge’s spirits. 

Now, the whole place was, or it should have been, quite as delightful a place as 
ever; and yet it did not impress me in the same way. I felt rather disappointed 
with it. Perha{)s it was because little Em’ly was not at home. I knew the way 
by wliich sj|je would come, and presently found myself strolling along the path to 
meet her. 

A figure appearedan the c^tance before long, and I soon knew it to be Em’ly, 
who was a little ci^atve still in stature, though she was grown. But when she 
drew nearer, ani^ 1 saw her blue eyes looking bluer, and her dimpl y/ ace looking 
brighter, and her whole self prettier and gayer, a curious Idling come over me 
that made me pretend not to Ifnow her, and pass by as if I were looking at some¬ 
thing a long way off. 1 have done such a thing since in later life^ or I am 
mistaken. 

Little Em’ly didn’t care a bit She saw me well enough; but instead of turning 
round and cJling after la^ ran away laughing. This oblig^ me to run after her, 
and she ran so fast tliat we were very near the cottage before 1 caught her. 

“ Oh, it’s you, is it ?” said little Em’ly. 

Why, you knew who it was, Era’ly,” smd I. 

** Ai«l didn’t know who it was V* said Em’ly. I was going to kiss her, but 
she covered her cheny lips with her hands, and said slie wasn’t a baby now, and 
ran away, laughing nicre than ever, into the house. 

She seemed to delight in which was a change in her I wondered at 

very much. Tl| tea-table was ready, and our little locker was put out in its old 
place, but instead of coming to sit by me, she went and bestowed her company 
upon that gpimbling Mrs. Gummidge: and on Mr. Peggott^’s inquiring why, 
rumpled her hair all over her face to hide it, and would do nothing but laugh. 

A little Dusa. it is 1” said Mr. Peggotty, patting her with his great hand. 

•* So sh’ isi so sh’ is I” jifried Ham. “ Mas’r Da^y bor, so ^ 1 ’ isl” and he sat 
and chuckled at Jier for s^e time, in a state of mingled admiracion and delight, 
that made his face akmauft red. 

Little Em'ly wa| spoiled by them all, in &ct; and by no one more tl^ Mr. 
Peggotty himself whom she could have jeoaxedinto anything by only going and 
laymg ha cheek against his rough whisker; ""THit was my opinion, at least, when 
1 saw her doit; and 1 h(4d Mr. Peggotty to be thoroughly m the right Sat she 
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vas to aflecttonate and sweet-tutured* and had such a pleasant manner being 
both ilj aiul dty at once, that she captivated me more than ever. 

She was tender-hearted, too; for when, as we sat roond the fire after tea, an 
alliision was made by Mr. Fegrotty over his pipe to the loss i had sustained, the 
tears stood in her qres, and sh^ooked at roe so Vindly across the tables that 1 felt 
quite thankful to her. ^ ^ 

** Ah t” said Mr. F^gotty, taking up her curls, and tanning them over his hand 
like water, ** here's another orphai^ you see, sir. Amf here,” sai^ Mr. Fc,£potty, 
giving Ham a back-handed knock in the chest, ** is ano^ier of *ni, thopgh he don t 
look much like it.” 

** If 1 had you for my guardian, Mr. Feggotty,” said I, shaking my head, ** 1 
don't think 1 snould M much like it.” 

“Wdl said. Most Davy, borl” cried llam in an ecstasy . ** Hoorah! \Ydl 
said! Nor more you woul^'tl I lor I llorl”—ncre**he’refbmQd Mr. Pretty's 
back-hander, and little £m’ly got op and kissed Mr. P^gotty. o 

** And how's your friend, sir said Mr. Feggotty to me. 

** Steerforth f' said I. 

**That *s the name!” cried Mr. F^sotty, turning to Ham. ** 1 knowed it was 
something in our way.” 

** You said it was Rudderford,” observed Ham, laughing. 

** Well 1” retorted Mr. Feggotty. ** And ye steer w'ith a rudder, don't ye? It 
ain't fur off. How is he, sir 

** He was very well indeed when I came away, Mr. Feggotty.” 

**There*8 a friend!” s.'ud Mr. Pt^oity, stretching out his pipe. /‘There’s a 
friend, IT you talk of friends 1 Why, Lord love my heart alive, if it'iun’t a treat 
to look at him!” ^ 

*' He is very handsome, b he not f' said I, my hc-art wav-aiigg with this praise. 

Handsome!” cried Mr. Feggotty. ** He stands up to you l^e—like a—why 
I don't know what he stand up to you like. He a so bold!” 

** Yes! That's just his cluuacter,” said I. ** lie's and you 

can't think how frank he is, Mr. Feggotty.” 

** And I do suppose, now,” said Mr. Feggotty, looking at me through the smoke 
of his pipe, " tliat in the way of book-laming he'd take the wind put of a’most 
anything.'* ” , 

** Yes,” said I, delighted; ** he knou? everything. He is astonisliingly clever.” 

** There's a friend!” murmured Mr. Fe^ot^, with a grave toss of his head. 

** Nothing seems to cost him any trouble,’^ said 1. ** He knews a task if he 

only looks at it. He is the best cricketer you ever saw. He will give you almost 
as many men as you like at draughts, and beat you easily.” 

Mr. reggottygave his head anotlicr toss, as much as to ny: *'Of course he 
.win.” y 

^ **He is sttdi a speaker,” I pursued, 'Mhat be can j|dn anyrody o ver; and I 
don't know what you'd say if you were to hear him singrMf.*Ti^g5gl(ll^ 

Mr. Feggotty gave his bead another toss, as mudSi as to say: i**! have no 
douM of it/' 

*' Then, he's such a generous, ffne, noble fellow,” smd I, qiute carried away by 
my favorite theme, that it's hardly possible to ^vei^him as modi praise as he 
deserves. I am sure I can never feel thankful enoi; ;h ibr th** generosity with 
whidi he has protected me, so mndi younger and lower m th^ school than himselC” 

I was running on, vety fut indeed, when my eyes rested'oij^little Emiy's fiice^ 
which was bent forward over the table, listenu^ with the deepert attention, her 
breath held, her hloe eyes sparkling like jewels, and the color mmitUngJb her 
dw ek t. She looked so catraorcUnaruy earnest and pret^, that I d^pSoina sort 
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fA wonder; and thqr aU observed her at the same time, for as 1 stopped, they 
Uimhed and looked at her. 

“ is like me^** said Pegjrottj, *'and would like to see him.** ^ 

Em*ly was confus^ by our aU oroerving her, and hung down her head, and her 
face was covered with blushes. Glancing up presently through her stray curls, and 
seeing that m were all looking at her stiU (1 am sure I, for one, could have looked 
at her for hmirs), she ran away, and kept away till it was nearly bedtime. 

I down tn the old*little bed in the stem of the boat, and the wind came 
moaning oi||^cross the fl^t as it had done before. But I could not help fancying, 
Wd^lhat it^oan^ of those who were gone; and instead of thinking that the sea 
might rise in the night and float the boat away, 1 thought of the sea that had risen, 
since I last heard those sounds, an d drowned my happy home. 1 recollect, as Uie 
wind and water b^an to sound faint^ in my ears, putting a short clause into my 
prayers, petiUoning that I might grow up to marry little Em’ly, and so dropping 
lovingly asleep. • 

The da}rs passed pretty much as they had passed before, except—it was a great 
exception—that little Em^ly and I seldom wandered on the beach now. She had 
tasks to leara, and needlework to do; and was absent during a great part of each 
day. But I felt that we should not have had these old wanderings, even if it had 
bera othermse. Wild and full of childish whims as Em’ly was, she was more of 
a little woman than I had supposed. She seemed to have got a great distance 
away from me, in little more than a year. She liked me, but she laughed at me, 
and tormented me; and when 1 went to meet her, stole home another way, and 
was laugliigg at the door when I came back, disappointed. The best times were 
when she sat quietly at work in the doorway, and 1 sat on the wooden steps at her 
feet, reading to heA It seems to me at this hour, that 1 have never seen such 
sunlight as on those bright April afternoons; that 1 have never seen such a sunny 
little figure as L used to see, sitting in the doorway of the old boat; that 1 have 
never lieheld such sky, such water, such glorified ships sailing away into golden air. 

* On the very first evening afrhr our arrival, Mr. Barkis appeared in an exceedingly 
vacant and awkward condition, and with a bundle of oranges tied up in a hand* 
kerchief. As he made no allusion of any kind to this property, he was supposed 
to have left ft behind him by accident when he went away; until Ham, running after 
lum to itstOK it, came baflk with the information that it was intended for Peggotty. 
After that occasion he apn^red every evening at exactly the same hour, and always 
with a little bundle, to wiiich he never allud^, and which he regularly put behind 
thi door, luid left there. These offerings of affection were of a most various and 
eccentric description. Among them I remember a double set of pigs* trotters, a 
huge pin'Cnshion, half a bushel or so of apples, a pair of jet earrings, some 
Spsnish onions, § Ixnf* of dominoes, a canary. bird and cag^ and a leg of pickled. 

Barkis*8 booing, as I remember ft, was altogether of a peculiar kind. He' 
very seldom said anything; but would sit ^ the fire in much the same attitude as 
he sat in hit cart, and stare heavily at Peggotty, who was opposite. One night, 
being, as I suppose, inspired by love, he made a dart at tlie bit of wm candle ^e 
kept for her tnr^, and put it in his wsustcoat-pocket and c^i^ it off. After 
that, his great delight wasto produce it when it was wanted, sticking to the lining 
of his pocket, in a partiijfly mdted state, and pocket it again when it was done 
widi. Pic seemed ta^j^himself very mudi, and not to fi^ at all called upon to 
talk. Even when ha took Peggotty out tor a walk on the flats, he had no uneasiness 
bn that head, I believe; contenting himself with now and then asking her if she 
was pretty comfortable; and I remember that sometimes, after he was ^ncr 
Feggotty wodld tWw her apron over her facet and laugh for half-an hour. 
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Indeed, Mre all more or less amused, except that miserable Mrs. Gommidge, 
whose Murtship would appear to have been of an exactly parallel natarcji she was 
•0 continually reminded by these transactions of the old one. 

, At length, when the^ term of my visit was nearly expire^ it was given out that 
Pc^otty and Mr. Barkis were going to moke a Jay's holiday together, and that 
little £m’ly and 1 were to accompany theih. 1 had but a broken slfcp the night 
before^ in anticipation of the pleasure of a w*hoIe day with Em'ly. We were all 
as ^ betoe s in the morning; and while we were yet at breakKst, Mr.^liarkis 
appaffSMirthe distance, driving a chaise-cart towards the object of aflections. 

P^ot^ was dressed as usu.^, in her neat and quiet mourning; but Mr. Barkis 
bloomed in a new blue coat, oi* wluch the tailor liad given him such good measure, 
that the cuffs would have rendered gloves unnecessary in the coldest weather, 
while th^ ESTiar was so high that it pushed his hair up on end on the top of liis 
head. His bright buttons, too, were of the largest size. Rendered complete 
by drab p.antalo<m8 and a buff waistcoat, I thought Mr. Barlus'a pheno iaflnao of 
r resp^bibility . ’ • 

wncn'We" w'cre all in a bustle outside the door, 1 found that Mr. Peggotty was 
prepared with an old shoe, which was to be thrown after us for luck, andwhich he 
offered to Mrs. Gummidge for that purpose. 

"No. It had better be done by somel)ody else, Dan'l,” said Mrs. Gummidge. 
** I'm a lone lorn crectur* myself, and everytlunk that reminds me of crecturs that 
ain’t lone and lorn, goes contrairy with me.” 

** Come, old cplJ’* cried Mr. Peggotty. **Take and heave it.” 

“No, Dan’l,” returned Mrs. Gummidge, whimpering and shakingi,hcr head. 
If I felt less, I could do more. You don’t feci like me, Dan’l; thinks don't go 
contrairy with you, nor you with them; you had l>ettet do it y*i>ursclf.” 

But here Peggotty, who had been going about from ontf to another in a hurried 
way, kissing evciy'bc^y, called out from the cart, in which we all cvere by this time 
(Em'ly and Z on two little chairs, side by side), that Mrs. Gummidge must do it. 
So Mrs. Gummidge did it; and, I am sorry to relatl', cast a damp upon the festive 
character of our departure, by immediately bursting into tears, ana sinking subdiie<l 
into the arms of Ham, with the declaration that she knowed she w'os a burden, and 
had better be carried to the House at once. Which 1 really thought was a sensible 
idea, that I lam might have acted on. ' ' 

Away we went, however, on our holiday excursion'; and the first thing we did 
was to stop at a church, where Mr. Barkis tied tlie horse to some rails, and wqnt 
in with l^eggotty, leaving little Em’ly and me alone in Ute chaise. 1 took that 
occasion to put my arm round Em’ly's w'aist, and propose that as I w’oi going 
away so very soon now, we should determine to be very affectionate to one 
anotlier, and very happy, all day. Little Em’ly consentin^^, and^ allowing me to 
kiss her, I became desperate; informing her, 1 recollect, that l^ncvcr could love 
another, and that 1 was prepared to shed the blood of anybody w^o should aspire 
fo her affections. 

Ilow merry little Em'jy made herself about it I With what a dema gu assumption 
of bdng immensely older and wiser than I, the &iry little woman Said I was “ a 
silly boy;” and then laughed so charmingly that 1 forgot the pain of being called 
by that diroaraging name, in the pleasure of looking at wr. 

Mr. Barkis and Peggotty were a good while in the corch, but f^ame out at last, 
and then we drove away into the country. As we were CQ’fJg along, Mr. Barkis 
turned to me, and said, with a wink,—by-the-bye, I should hf-rdly have thought, 
before, that he could wink: 

“ WTiat name was it as I wrote up in the cart f' 

** Clara Fqggotty,” I answered. 
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What name would it be as I should write up now, if there was a tilt here f ’ 

** Clam P<^otty, agunf’ I suggested. 

** Clam Pei^tty Barkis 1 ” he returned, and burst into a roar of laughter that 
shook the chaise. 

In a word, they were married, and had gone into the church for no otlier 
purpose, ^eggotty was resolved that it should be quietly done; and the clerk had 

J ;iven her away, and there had been no witnesses of me ceremony. She was a 
ittlQ eonfused when Mr. %arkis made this abrupt announcement of their union, 
and could ^t enough in token of her unimpaired affection; but she soon 

ftecame herselnigain, ana said she was very glad it was over. 

Wc dro%'e to a little inn in aj^gp road, where we were expected, and where we 
had a very comfortable dinner, and passed the day with great satisfaction. If 
^eggotty luid been married every day for the last ten years, she could hardly have 
been more at Iser ease at>out it; it made no sort of difference in her : she was just 
^.the same as even and went out for a stroll w'ith little Em’ly and me before tea, 
.while Mr. Barkis philosophical!v s moked hi« pjpyr and enjoyed himself, I 
'suppose, with tlie contempiation of his happiness. If so, it his appetite; 

for I distinctly called to mind that, although he had eaten a good d^ll of pork and 
greens at dinner, and had finished off w'ith a fowl or two, he was obliged to have 
cold boiled bacon for tea, and disposed of a large quantity without any emotion. * 

1 have often thought, since, what an odd, innocent, out-of-the-way kind of 
wedding it must have been! We got into the chaise again soon after dark, and 
drove cosily back, looking up at the stars, and talking about them. 1 was their 
chief expQgent, and opened Mr. Barkis’s mind to an amazing extent I told him 
all I knew, but he would Iiave believed anything I might have taken it into my 
liead to impart f«r he had a profound veneration for my abilities, and 

informed his wife Jn my hearing, on that very occasion,, tha^ I was “a young 
Rocslius”—by ^itch 1 think he meant jnmiigy. ‘ 

Wlien wc had exhausted the subject of the stars, or rather when I had exhausted 
* the mental faculties of Mr. *Barkis, little Em’ly and 1 made a cloak of an old 
wrapper, and sat under it for the rest of the journey. Ah, ho^ 1 ioved her I 
Wliat happiness (I thought) if we were married, and were going away anywhere to 
live among Ihe trees and in the fields, never growing older, never growing wiser, 
childretf ever, rambling hand in hand tluough sunshine and among flowery 
meadows, laying down our heads on moss at night, in a sweet sleep of purity and 
peace, and buri^ by the birds when wc were dead 1 Some such picture, with no 
r&il world in it, bright with the light of our innocence, and vague as tlie stars afar 
off, wJB in my mind all the way. I am glad to think there were two such guile¬ 
less hearts at P^gotty’s marriage as little Em'l/s and mine. I am glad to think 
the Loves and G^cef took such airy forms in its homely procession. 

Well, we came to the old boat again in good time at night; and there Mr. and y 
Mrs. Barkis bare us good bye, and drovtf flIWSy"Sllt^ly to their own home. I felt 
then, for the first time, that 1 liad lost Pemotty. I should have gone to bed with 
a sore heart indeed under any other roofbut that which shdtered little Em’ly's 
head. 

Mr. Peggotty and Ham knew what was in my thoughts as well as I did, and 
were ready witn some suiper and their hospitable faces to drive it away. little 
Em’ly came and sat besidf^me on the locker for the only time in all that visit; and 
/it was altogether a trpndOTul close to a wonderful day. 

V It was a i flgiL ^idu, and iuo'uinfer Wi wmt 16 ved, Mr. Peggotty and Ham 
wcnnJttt'toiBlir I felt very brave at being left alone in the solitary house, the 
protector of Em’ly and Mrs. Gummidge, and only wished that a lion or a serpent, 
or any iU-dis^osed monster, would make an attack upon us, that I might destroy 
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him. Slid cover mvself with eloiy. But as nothiiiff of the aort happened to be 
walking about on Yarmouth fiats that night, 1 provided the best si^traite 1 could 
by dreaming of dragons until m<»ning. 

With morning came Peggotty; who called to as usual, under my window, as 
if Mr. Barkis the carrier had b^n from first to butt a dream too. Auer break^t 
she took me to her own home, and a beautiful little home it was. Of all the 
moveables in it, I must have bem most impressed by a certain old bufeau of some 
dark wood in the parlor (the tile-floored kitchen was W generab sitting etyim), 
with a retreating top whidi o^ed, let down, and becyne a desk, witJun which 
was a large quarto edition of roxe’s Book of Martyrs, This precious volume, 
which 1 do not recollect one word, 1 immediately discovered and immediately 
applied myself to; and I never visited the house imerwards, but I kneeled on a 
chair, opraed the casket where this gem was sprestd my arms over t^e 

desk, am fell to devouring the book afresh. I was chiefly edified^I am afraid, by 
the pictures, which were numerous, and represented all Wds of dismal horrors; 
but the Martyrs and Peggotty’s bouse bare been inseparable in my nund ever since, 
and are now. 


I took leave of Mr. P^gotty, and Ham, and Mrs. Gummidge, and little Em*ly, 
that day; and passed the night at Peggotty’s in a little room in the roof (with 
the croco^e book on a shelf by the bed’s bead), which was to be always mine, 
Pegirotty said, and should always be kept for me in exactly the same state. 

^oung or old, Davy dear, as long as I am alive and have this house over my 
head,” said Peggotty, **you shall find it as if I exj^ted you here directly minute. 
1 shadl keep it every day, as 1 used to keep your old little room, my dj|||ling; and 
if you was to go to Ch^ you might thinJc of it as being kept just the same, all 
the time you were awav.” « t 

1 felt the truth and constancy of my dear old nurse, witl^ all my heart, and 
thanked her as well as I could. That was not very well, for she ig>oke to me thus, 
with her arms round my neck, in the morning, and I was going home in tlie 
morning, and I went home in the morning, with herself and Mr. Barkis in Uic* 
cart 'ihey left me at the gate, not easily or lightly; and it was a strange sight to 
me to sec the cart go on, tucing P^otty away, and leaving me under the old elm- 
trees looking at the house in which Uiere was no face to iMk on mme w'ith love 
or liking any more. * * • . 

And now 1 fell into a state of neglect which I cannot look back upon without 
compassion. I f<^ at once into a solitary condition,—apart from all friendly 
notice, apart from the society of all other bo^ of my own a^, apart from all cofai- 
panionsmp but my own spiritless thottghts,<^which seems to cast its gloom upon 
tills paper as I write. 

what would 1 have given, to have been sent to (he haidefl sdipol that ever was 
keptl—to have been taught something, anyhow, anywhere I .No such hope 
dawned upon me. They disliked me; and they sulle^v, sternly, st^il^, overlooked 
me. I think Mr. Murostone’s means were strutened at about friis time; but it is 
little to the purpose. He could not bear me; and in putting me from him, he tried, 
as 1 bdieve, to put away the notion that I had ai^ chum upon him—and succeeded. 

I was not acuvely ill-used. I was not beate^ or starved; but the wrong that 
was done to me mi, no intervals of rdenting, and Vas done in a qrsU^tic. 


londy room, and languished throngh it in my usual solUaiy^wayf.Off whether 
anybwy wo^ have helped me out. 

When Mr. and Mbs Mnrdstone were at home^ 1 took my meats 9ritfa them; iq 
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their absence, I ate and drank by myaelf. At all times I lounged about the house 
and n^hborhood ^mte disregairaea, except that they were j^ons of my making 
any fiiends: thinking, perhaps, |hat if 1 did, I mi^t complain to some one. For 
this reason, though Mr. Chillip c^en asked me to go and see him (he was a 
widower, having, some years before that, lost a little small light-haired wife, whom 
I can just rmember connecting in mv own thoughts with a pale tortoise-shdl cat), 
it was but seldom that I emoyra the napinness of passing an afternoon in his closet 
of a/argery; jading sonll book that was new to me, with the smell of the whole 
plmnnyio^^ coming my nose, or ^Bgll{idiafl> something in a mortar under his 

For the same reason, added no doubt to the old dislike of her, I was seldom 
allowed to visit P^gotty. Fsuthful to her promise, she either came to see me, oi 
n^et me somewhere near, once every week, and never empty-handed; but many 
and bitter were«the disappointments 1 had, in being refused permission to pay a 
visit to her at htr house. Some few times, however, at long intervals, I was 
allowed togoghere! and then I found out Uiat Mr. Barkis was something of amber, 
or, as Peggotty dutifully expressed it, was ** a little near,” and kept a heap of money 
in a box under hb bed, which he pretended was only full of coats and trousers. In 
this coffer, hb riches hid themselves with such a tenadoos modesty, that the 
smallest instalments could only be tempted out by artifice; so that Peggotty had to 
prepare a long and elaborate scheme, a very Gunpowder Plot, for every Saturday^ 
expenses. 

All tlib time I was so conscious of the waste of any promise I liad given, and of 
my being utterly neglected, that 1 should have been perfectly miserable, I have no 
doubt, bunbr the old books. Tliey were my only comfort; and 1 was as true to 
them as th<ty were t# me, agd read them over and over 1 don’t know how many 
times more. • * 

I now approach period of my life, which I can never lose the remembrance of, 
while I remember anythii^; and the recollection of which has often, without my 
'invocation, come before me like a ghost, and haunted happier times. 

1 had been out, one day, loitering somewhere, in the Ibtless meditative manner 
that my way of life engendered, when, tuniing the corner of a lane near our house, 
1 came upon Mr. klurdstone walking uith a gentleman. 1 was confused, and was 
going by th£n, when the^entleman cried: 

“WhatI Brooks!” 

“ No, sir, David Copperfield,” I said. 

*“ Don’t tell me. You are Brooks,” said the gentleman. “ You are Brooks of 
Shefhiid. That’s your name.” 

At these words, 1 observed the gentleman more attentively. His laugh coming 
to my remembrance teo, I knew him to be Mr- Quinion, whom 1 liad gone over to 
Lowestoft with Mr. Murdstone to see, before—it is no matter—1 need not recall 
when. * 

“ And how do yon get on, and where are you being educated. Brooks f’ said 
Mr. Qttiniof. 

He had put his hand upon my shoulder, and turned me about, to walk with them. 
1 did not know what to reply, and glanc^ dubiously at Mr. Murdstone. 

“ Heisat home at preseut^” said the latter. “ He is not being educated anywhere. 
I don’t loiow w^t to do ^th him. He b a difficult subject”^ 

That old, double iqpk vm on me for a moment; and then hb eyt darkened with 
a firown, as it tun^ in its aver^on, dsewhere. 

** HnmjiA 1” said Mr. Quimon, looking at ns both, I thou^t. “ Fine weather.” 

Silence ensued, and I was conndering how I could best disengage my shoulder 
hb hand^ and go away, when he said; 
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** I suppose you are a preity sharp fellow stfll t Eh, Brooks V* 

** At I He is sharp enough," said Mr. Murdstone, impatiently. ** You had 
better let him go. He mil not thank you for troubling him." 

On this hint, Mr. Quinion rdeased me, and I made the best of my way home; 
Looking back as I turned into the front garden, 1 saw Mr. Murdstone leaning 
against the wicket of the churchyard, and Mr. Quinion talking to Him, lijey were 
both looking after me, and 1 felt that they were s]>caking of me. * 

Mr. Quimon lay at our house that night After breakfast, the lext mom^, I 
‘ had put any chair away , and was going out of the room, when Mt Murdstone 
* callea me pack. He then gravely repaired to another table, where ms sister stf. 
herself at her desk. Mr. Quinion, with his hands in his pockets, stood looking out 
of window ; and I stoofl looking at them all. 

" David," said Mr. Murdstone* to the young this is a world for action; not fpr 

—■“ As you l^^^ed his sister. • 

**Jane Murdstone, leave it to me, if you please. I say, David, to the young this 
is a world for action, and not for moping and droning in. It is especially so for a 
young boy of your disposition, which requires a great deal of correcting ; and to 
which no greater sersice can l»e done than to force it to conform to the ways of the 
working world, and to bend it and break it." 

“ For stublx)mness won’t do here," said his sister. **\Vhat it wants is, to be 
cru>hed. And crushed it must be. Shall be, too !" 

He gave her a look, half in remonstrance; half in approval, and went on; 

*' 1 suppose you know, David, that I am not rich. At any rate, you know it 
now. You have received some considerable education already, l^ucation is 
costly; and even if it were not, and 1 could afford it, 1 am of apinion that it would 
not be at all advantageous to you to be kept at a school. kVhgt b before you, b a 
fight with the w'orld ; and the sooner you begin it, the better." ^ 

I think it occurred to me tliat 1 had already begun it, in my poor way: but it 
occurs to me now, w'hether or no. • 

You have heard ‘the counting-house* mentioned sometimes, "said Mr. Murdstone. 
“ The counting-house, sir?’ I repeated. 

" Of Murdstone and Grinby, in the wine trade," lie nmlied. ^ 

I suppose 1 looked uncertain, for he went on hastily: * « * 

“You have heard the ‘ counting-house* mentioned, or the business, or the cellars, 
or the w'harf, or something about it." 

“ 1 think I have heard the business mentioned, sir," I said, remembering what I 
vaguely knew of hb and lib sbter's resources. “ But I don’t know w'hen.w 
“ It does not matter when," he returned. “Mr. Quinion manages that business." 
I glanced at the latter deferentially as he stood looking out of vindow. 

“ Mr. Quinion suggests that it gives employment to some other boys, and that he 
sees no reason why it shouldn't, on the same terms, give einplovnl|nt to you." 

“ He having," Mr. Quinion observed in a low voice, and half taming round, 
no other prospect, Murdstone." • 

Mr. Murdstone, with an impatient, even an angiy gesture, resumed, without 
noticing what he bad said: 

“Those terms are; that yon will earn enough for yourself to provide for your 
eating and drinking, and pocket-money. Your lodging jerhich 1 hfve arranged for) 
will be paid bv me. So will your washing." • 

“ \Yhtch wul be kept down to my estimate;" said Kb sbter. ^ 

Your clothes will be looked after for you, too," said Mr. laurdstone; as yon 
will not be able, yet awhUe, to get them for your^. So you are now going 
London, David, with Mr. Quinion, to begin the world on your own iccounU" 
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'* Ib shorty ftiKk are provided for,” observed hia aster; ** and will please to do 
your duty.** 

llioi^h I quite understood that the purpose of this announcement was to get rid 
of me, I have no distinct remembrance whether it pleas«l or frightened roe. My 
impression is, that I was in a state of confusion about it, and, oscillating between 
the two poipts, touched neither. Nor liad 1 much time for the clearing of my 
thoughts, as Mr. Qumion ^as to go upon the morrow. 

Batftld me, 9n the morrow, in a much'Wom little white hat, with a black crape 
round it fo% my mother,«a black jacket, and a pair of hard stitLAgnlu^g^ trousers 
—which Miss Murdstone considered the best armor for the legs in matfight with 
the world which was now to come off—behold me so attired, and with iny little 
worldlv all before me in a small trunk, sitting, a lone lorn child (as Mrs. Gumuiidge 
might have said), in the post-chaise that was carrying Mr. Quinion to the IajiuIou 
coach at Yarmouth ! See, how our house and church are lessening in the distance; 
how the grave bAieath the tree is blotted out by intervening objects; how Uie spire 
points upward from my old playground no more, and the'sky is empty 1 


CHAPTER XI. 

I BEGIN LIFE ON MY OWN ACCOUNT, AND DON’t LIKE IT. 

I KNOW (^ugh of the world now, to have almost lost the capacity of being much 
surprised by anything; but it is matter of some surprise to me, even now, that I 
can have been so casilj^throVn away at such an age. A child of excellent alnlities, 
and with strong pbwers of observation, quick, eager, delicate, and soon hurt 
bodily or mentaSy, it seems wonderful to me that nobody should have made any 
•.sign in my behalf. But noni* was made; and 1 became, at ten years old, a little 
laboring hind in the service 01 Murdstone and Grinby. 

Miirilstone and Grinby’s w'arehouse was at the water side. It was down in 
Blackfriars. Modem improvements have altered the place; but it was tlie last 
house a^th4bottom of a narrow street, curving down hill to tlie river, with some 
Stairs at the end, where tieople took boat It was a crazy old house with a 
of its own, abutti ng on tne water when, the tide was in, and on the mud whenthe 
tide was ontThnd literally overran with rats. Its panelled rooms, discolored with 
the dint and smoke of a hundred years, I dare say; its decaying floors and stair¬ 
case; tne squeaking and scuflling of the old grey rats down in the cellars; and the 
dirt and rouihWSS Ijf things, not"of many years ago, in my mind, 

but of the preseftt instant- Thw are all before me, just as they were in the evil 
hour when 1 woEt among them for the first time, with my trembling hand in Mr. 
Quinion’s. ^ • 

Murdstone and Grinb]r*s trade was among a good many kinds of people, but an 
in^rtant bfanch of it was the supply of wmes and spirits to certain packet ships. 
I forget now where they chiefly went, but I tliink there were some among them that 
made voyages both to the East and West Indies. I know that a great many empty 
bottles were one of the consequences of this traffic, and that certain men and boys 
were employed*to ^xami|ie tnem against the light, and reject those that were 
^4|Ured, and3<miBSP*hnd wash them. When the empty bottles ran short, there 
were labels tot ^^basted on full on&, or corks to be ntted to them, or seals to be 
'put upon the coxV(Wlmished bottles to be packed in casks. All this work was 
my work, and of the boys employed upon it I was one. ,t. j 

There were three or four of us, counting me. My working place was established 
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in a comer of the warehouse where Mr. Qaiuon could see mei when he du>se to 
stand up on the bottom rail of his stool in the coanting>hoiise^ snd look at me 
through a window above the desk. Hither, on the first morning of my so auspi- 
dottslv beginning life on my own account, the oldest of the nsular was sum¬ 
moned to show me my business. His name was Mick Wf&er, ana he wore a 
ragged apron and a r"|Tfinformed me that his &ther was^ bargeman , 
and walked, in a black velvet head-dress, in the Lor^ Mayor’s Showf"™ mso 
infonned me that our principal associate would be another vrf whoti he intibduccd 
by the—to me—extraordinary name of Mealy Potatoes 1 discove^, however, 
that this youth had^ not been christened by that name, but that it kul bem 
bestowed upon him in the warehouse, on account of his complexion, which was 
pole or gigyg. Mealy’s lather tras a waterman, who had the addidonal distinction 
of being a fireman, and was engaged as such at one of the large theatres; whwe 
some young rcladon of Mealy’s—I think hU little sister—did Imps in the Panto¬ 
mimes. * 

No words can express Ihe secret agony of my soul as I sunk into thU companion¬ 
ship; compared th^ hraceforth every-day asM)ciate5 with those of my liappier 
childhood—not to say wth Steerforth, Traddles, and the rest of those hovs; and 
felt my happ of growing up to be a learned and distinguished man crushed in my 
bosom. Tlie deep remembrance of the sense 1 harl, of being utterly without hoj>e 
now; of the shame 1 felt in my position; of the misery it was to my young 
heart to believe that day by day what I bad learned, and thought, and delighted in, 
and raised my fancy and my emulation up by, would pass away from me, little by 
little, never to be brought back any more; cannot be written. As ofton as Mick 
Walker went away in the course of that forenoon, 1 mingled my tears with the 
water in which 1 was washing the bottles; and sobbed as u^cre were a flaw in 
my own breast, and it were in danger of bursting. * • 

The counting-house clock was at half-past twelve, and there eras general pre¬ 
paration for going to dinner, when Mr. Quinton topp^ at the counting-house, 
window, and Reckon ed to me to go in. 1 went iftrand found tltere a stoutish,* 
middle-aged pSKSRTin a brown surtout and black tights and shoes, with no more 
hair upon his head (which was a large one, and very shining) than there is upon an 
egg, and with a very extensive lace, which he turned fidl upon me. a His clothes 
were sh^bv. but he had an imposing shirt-collar on. ile carried a pmrify sort of 
a stidefwitu a large pair of rusty tassels to it; and a quizzing-glass nlung outsib'e 
his coat,—^for ornament, I afterwards found, as be very seldom looked through jt, 
and couldn’t see anything when he did. 

** Tliis,” said Mr. Quinion, in allusion to myself^ ** is he.** * 

** Tim,” said the stranger, with a certain condescending roll in Ms voices and a 
certain i^cscribable air of doing something genteel, wmfti inipressed me very 
much, ** is Master Coppcrficld. 1 hope 1 see you ivell, sir f * p 

1 said I was very well, and hoped he was. 1 was sufficiently Upat ease, /leaven 
knows; but it was not in my nature to complain much at that time of my life, so 1 
said I was very well, and hoped he was. • 

** I am,” said the stranger, ** thank Heaven, quite wdL 1 have received a 
letter fiom Mr. Murdstone, in wMch he mentions that he would desire me to 
receive into an apartment in the rear of my house, wMch is at present unoccupieil— 
and is, in short, to be let as a—in short,” sud the stinger, with a smile and in 
a burst of confidence, **as a bedroom—^fibe young beginner^om 1 have now the 
pleitfure to—*' and the stranger waved his hand, and settled Ids chin in bis shirt 
collar. 

*• This is Mr. Micawber,” said Mr. Quinion to me. 

** Ahem 1 ” said the stranger, ” that is my uamct” 
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** Mr. Micawber,** said Mr. Quinion, “ is known to Mr. Murdstone. He takes 
^ ordos for us on commisuon, when he can get any. He has been written to by 
' Mr. Msardstonei on the subject of your lodgings^ and he will receive you as a 
lodger." 

** My address," said Mr. Micawber, *' is Windsor Terrace, City Road. I—in 
short," said Mr. Micawber, with the same genteel air, and in another burst of 
confidence-^* 1 live there." 

I made him %bow. " 

** Under t^ impression." said Mr. Micawber, ** that your in this 

netropolis hive not as yet been extensive, and that ]roa might have some difficulty 
in penetrating the arcana of the Modem Babylon in the direction of the City Road 
—short," stud Mr. Micdwber, in another burst of confidence, **that you might 
lo% yourself—I shall be happy to call this evenmg, and instal you in the know* 
Icuge of the neasest way.*’ 

1 thanked hinwwith all my heart, for it was friendly in him to offer to take that 
trouble. • 

** At wliat hour,” said Mr. Micawber, “shall I—” 

** At about eight," said Mr. Quinion. 

** At about eieht," said Mr. Micawben “1 beg to wish you good day, Mr. 
Quinion. 1 wiu intrude no longer." 

So he put on his hat, and went out witli his cane under his arm: very upright, 
and humming a tune when he was clear of the counting<house. 

Mr. Quinion then formally engaged me to be as useful as I could in the ware* 
house of Mjp-dstone and Grinby, at a salary, I think, of six shillings a week. I 
am not clear whether it was six or seven. I am inclined to believe, from my 
uncertainty on this hitid, tha^ it was six at first and seven afterwards. He paid me 
a week down (from bis own pocket, I believe), and 1 gave Mealy sixpence out of 
it to get my trunl^ carried to Windsor Terrace at night: it being too heavy for my 
strength, small as it was. I paid sixpence more for my dinner, wliich was a meat 
bie and a turn at a nei^bouri^ pump; and passed the hour which was tfilowed 
lur that meal, in walking about the streets. 

At the appointed time in the evening, Mr. Micawber reappeared. I washed my 
hands and kce, to do the greater honor to his gentility, and we walked to our 
hpuse, a#l Oppose I musPnow call it, together; Mr. Micawber impressing tlie 
names of streets, and the shapes of comer houses upon m^ as we went along, that 
I might find roy way back, easily, in the morning. 

Arrived at ms house in Windsor Terrace (which I noticed was shabby like 
himseUbbut also, like himself, made all the show it could), he presented me to 
Mrs. Micawber, a tbin and fiided lady, not at all young, who was sitting in the 
jArlor (the first fiiior altogether unfurnished, and the blinds were kept down 
to delude the neighbors), with a baby at her breast This baby was one of twins; 
and 1 may remade here that I hardly ever, in all my experience of the family, saw 
both the twins detached firom Mrs. Micawber at the same time. One of them was 
tilways taking refreshment 

There were two othef diildren; blaster Micawber, aged about four, and Miss 
Micawber, aged about three. These, and a dark*coroplexioned young woman, 
with a habit o f^snorting, who was servant to the family, and informed me, before 
balf*an*hoiir had^ipffRt tljpt ilw was **a Orfling," and came from St Luke’s 
workhouse, in the nic|ghbAiood, completed the establishment My room was at 
the top of the hous^ at the badci a mose chamber; stencUled all over with an 
ornament whu^ young imagination represented ^MTTHhe muffin; and very 
■cantUy ftixnished. 

‘* 1 never thought,” said Mis. Micawber, when she came ujv twin and all, to 
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•bow tbt mpartment, and sat down to take breath, *' before 1 was married, 
when 1 lived nrith ^pa and muna, that 1 should ever find it necessary to take a 
former. But Mr. Mtcawber being in difficulties, all considerations of private 
feebng must give wav.” 

I said: “Yes, ma^am.” 

“ Mr. Micawbcr’s difficulties are almost ovem'helming just at pnsent,” said 
hilt. Micawbcr; ** and whether it is possible to brin^him through tnem, I don’t 
know. When 1 lived at home with papa and manuiTl really shculd have*bardly 
understood what the word meant, in the sense in wbjch I now ^ploy it, but 
expericntia does it—as papa used to say.” 

I cannot satisfy myUlf whether she told me that Mr. Micawbcr had been an 
officer in the Marines, or whether 1 have imagined it. 1 only know that 1 believe 
to this hour that he was in the Marines once upon a time, without knowing wby. 
lie was a sort of town traveller for a number of miscellaneous houses, now; but 
made little or nothing of it, 1 am afraid. 

“If Mr. Micawber’s cr^itors fw// not give him time,” said Mrs. Micawljer, 
** they must take the consequences; and tlie sooner they bring it to an issue the 
better. ia}rtprl rannf^^ from ^ Stone, neither Can an^htng on account 

be obtained at present (n^ foTmcnTTbn Taw expenses) from Mr. Micawbcr.” 

1 never can <|Uiie understand whether my precocious self*dei>cndence confused 
Mrs. Micawbcr in reference to my age, or whether she was so full of the subject 
that she would have talked about it to the veiy twins if there had been nol)ody else 
to communicate with, but this was the strain which she l>egan, and she went on 
accordingly all the time I knew her. # 

Poor Mrs. Micawbcr! She said she had tried to exert herself; and so, 1 has’e no 
doubt, she had. The centre of the street-door was ^lerfcctl^ covered with a great 
brass-plate, on which was engraved “ Mrs. Micawber^s lioanling Estabnshment for 
Young Ladiesbut 1 never found that any young lady had e*cr been to school 
there; or that any young hdy ever came, or pro{X}scd to come; or that the 
least preparation was ever made to receive any j^ng lady. .Tlie only visitors I 
ever saw or heard of, were creditors. They used to come at all hours, and some 
of them were quite ferocious. One dirty-faced man, 1 think he v’as a t^t-niakcr, 
used to edge himself into the passage as early as seven o'clock in the doming, and 
call t i yr ih e gtairs to Mr. Micawbcr—“ Cornel You ain^t out yet, yod knOw. Pay 
ns, will you ? Don't hide, you know; that’s mean. 1 wouldn’t ^ mean if I was 
you. Pay us, will you? You just pay us, d’ye hear? Cornel” Receiving no 
answ'er to these toii n t s, he would mount in his wrath to the words “ swindlers” and 
“ robbers;” anum^ being incHectual too, would sometimes go to the extremity 
of crossing the street, and roaring up at the windows of the second floor, where he 
knew Mr. Micawber was. M these times, Mr. Micawbdl' wcAld be transported 
with grief and mortification, even to the length (as 1 was once made aware by a 
scream from hb wife) of making motions at himself with a razors but within half 
an hour afterwards, he would polish up his shoes with extraordinary puns, and SO 
out, hamming a tune with a greater air of gentility than ew. Mrs. ilicawber was 
ggi2l»jg£el^|ic. I have known her to be thrown intolaintiiffi fits by the king’s 
taxes at tbrS o’clock, and to eat lamb-chops breaded, and drii£ warm ale (paid 
for with two teaspoons that had gone to the pawnbroker’s) at four. On one* 
occasion, when an execution had just been put in, oming heme dirough some 
^ance OS early as six o’clock, 1 saw her lying (of coufw with a twin) under the 
grate in ttswpgm with her hw all tom about her face ; bat 1 pever knew her more 
ttaRM iKuTue was, tl^t very same night, over a veal-cntlet before fhe kitchen ^ 
fixe, teUii^ me stories abont W papa and. mama, and the company thqr tue^' 
to keep* 
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In this house, and with this family, I passed my leisure time. My own exclusive 
brealdhst of a penny loaf and a pennyworth of milk, 1 provided myself, I kept 
another small loaf, and a m 2 jtigua of cheese, on a panicuhur shelf of a particular 
cupboard, to make my supper on when I came back at night This made a hole 
in the six or seven shilluij^ 1 know well; and 1 was out at the warehouse all 
day, and ha^ to support myself on that money all the week. From Monday 
morning until Saturday nig|^t, I had no advice, no counsel, no encouragement, no 
consolation, no Asistance, no support, of any kind, from any one, tliat I can call 
to mind, as 1 }|ope to go t^eaven I 

f was so young and childish, and so little qualified—^how could I be otherwise 7 
—to undertake the whole charge of my own existence, that often, in going to 
Murdstone and Grinby’s, of a morning, I could not resist the stale pastry put out 
ifor,sale at half-price at the pastiy’cooks* doors, and spent itf fhemoney I 
should have kcp^ for my dinner. Then, I went without my dinner, or bought a 
roll or a slice of pildding. I remember two pudding-shops, between which 1 was 
divided, according to my fir.ances. One was in a court close to St. Martin’s 
Church—at the back of the chuich,—which is now removed altogether. The 
pudding at that shop was made of currants, and was rather a special pudding, but 
was dear, Iwopennyw-orlh not being larger than a pennyworth of more ordinary 
pudding. A good shop for the latter was in the Strand—somewhere in that part 
which has been rebuilt since. It was a stout ]iale pudding, hea\'y and fljabby,. and 
with great fiat raisins in it, stuck in whole at wide disbinces apart. It emne^hot 
at about my time every day, and many a d.iy did 1 dine off it. When 1 dined 
regularly a<i(^ handsomely, 1 liad a wvcioy and a penny-loaf, or a fourpenny plate 
of red beef from a cook’s shop; or a jilHWof bread and cheese and a glass of lieer, 
from a miserable old public-Isouse opposite our place of business, called tlie Lion, 
or the Lion and someihiri^ else Uial 1 nave forgotten. Once, I rememlicr canning 
my own bread (wlwch I had brouj,hl from home in the morning) under my arm, 
wrai)peil in a piece of {taper, like a book, and going to a famous alamode beef-house 
near Drury l.Ane, and ordering k “small plate" of that delicacy to eat with it. 
Wlkat the waiter thought of such a strange little apparition coming in all alone, 

I don’t know; but 1 can see him now', staring at me as 1 ate my dinner, and 
bringing up Ae other waiter to look. 1 gave him a lialfpenny for liimself, and 1 
widi he lAdni taken it. 

We hail half-an-hour, I think, for tea. Wlien I had money enough, I used to 
get half-a-pint of ready-made cofTee and a slice of bread and butter. When 1 had 
none, 1 used to look at a ven Lstm-shop -i n Fleet-street; or I have strolled, at such 
a time, .a# far as Covent Garden Afarket, and stared at the pine-apples. 1 was fond 
of wandering aliout the Adciphi, because it was a mysterious place, with those 
dork arches, 1 see mfself emer^ng one evening from some of these arches, on a 
little public-house||Close to the river, with an open space before it, wrhere some 
qoaMicavjy^s w'creenancing; to look at whom I sat dowm upon a bench. 1 wonder 
what they tliouglit of me 1 

1 was such « child, and so little, that frequently when 1 went into the bar of a 
strange pubUc>house for a glass of ale or {lorter, to moisten w'hat 1 had had for 
dinner, mey were afraid to give it me. I remember oae hot evening 1 went into 
the bar of a public-house, and said to the landlord t ^ 

“ Wliat is your kest—youwtv»^ btst —ale a glass f ’ For it was a special occasion. 

I don’t know what It#aay Mve been my birth-day. 

*'Twopence-halfpenny," says the landlord, “is the price of the Genuine 
Stunning alfe.” 

“ Then,” says I, producing the'money, ^ g1|i|gg «f the Genuine 

Stunnin^^ if yon pleas^ with a good bead to if'^ 
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The landlord looked at me in retnm over the bar, from head to foot, irith a 
ttncagc smile on his frice; and instead of dnoni^ the be^ looked round tlm screen 
nnd said sometlung to hb wi£e. She came out from behind it, with her work in 
her hand, and ioined him in snrveyiDg me. Here we stand, all three, before me 
now. The landlord in his shirt sleeves, leaning against the bar window-frame; 
his wife lookia|g over the little half-door; and 1, in some confusion, looking up at 
them firom outside the partition. They asked me a good many questions; as, what 
iny name was, how old I was, where 1 lived, how f was emf^^ed, and how 1 
came there. To all of which, that 1 might commit nobody, i invented,*! ad» 
afraid, appropriate answ'en They served me with the lie, though I%uspect it x»» 
not the Genuine Stunning t and the landlord's wife, opening the little half-door of 
the bar, and bending doivn, gave me my money back, and cave me a kiss that was 
half admiring, and milf compassionate, but all womanly ana good, I am sure, 

1 know 1 do not ext^erate, unconsciously and unintentionally, the scantinesl of 
my resources or the di^oltics of my lib 1 know that if a shining were given me 
by Mr. Quinion at any time, I spent it in a dinner or a tea. 1 kno\| that I worked 
firom morning until night, with common men and boys, a shabtw child. I know 
that I lounged about the streets, insufficiently and unsatisfactorily fed. I know th.it, 
but for the mercy of God, I might easily liave been, for any care tliat was taken of 
me, a little robber or a little vagaliond. 

Yet I held some station at Murdstone and Grinby's too. Besides (hat hir. 
Quinion did what a careless man so occupied, and dealing with a thing so anoma¬ 
lous, could, to treat me as one upon a different footing from the rest, 1 never said, 
to man or ^y, how it was that 1 came to be there, or gave the least indication of 
being sorry that I was there. That I suffered in secret, and thJf I .suffered 
exqimitely, no one ever knew but I. Ifow much ^ sufferedi it is, as I liavc said 
already, utterly beyond my power to tell. But I kept my own counsel, and I did 
my work. I knew from the first, that, if 1 could not do my work as well as any of 
the rest, I could not hold myself above slight and contempt. * 1 soon became at 
least as expeditious and as skilful as either of the #>ther boys. Though perfectly 
familiar wnth them, my conduct and manner were different enough frcni theirs to 
place a space betu'een us. They and the men generally s]x>ke of me as “ the little 
gent,” or “the young Suffolker.” A certain man named Gregmy, who was 
foreman of the packers, and another named Tipp, who^as the cana^,fiand wore 
a red jacket, used to address me sometimes as ** Davidbut I think it vms 
mostly when we were very confidential, and when 1 had made some efforts to 
entertain them, over our work, with some results of the old readings; which were 
fast perishing out of my remembrance. Mealy Potatoes uprose once,^and re¬ 
belled against my being so distinguished; but Mick Walker settled him in no time. 

My rescue from this kind of existence 1 considered hopeless, and 

abandcmedT as such, altc^ther. I am solemnly convinced tfiM I never for one 
hour was reconciled to it, or was otherwise than miserablv unhapgy; but I bore it; 
and even to P^otty, p^ly for the love of her and partly for snSme, never in any 
letter (though many passed between os) revealed the truth. ^ 

Mr. Micawber's difficulties were an ^ttion to the distressed state of my mind. 
In my forlorn state I became miite attached to the family, and used to walk about, 
busy with Mrs. Micawber’s calculations of ways and means, and heavy with the 
weight of Mr. Micawberis debts. On a Saturday night, which was my grand trea^ 
—partly becanse it was a great thing to walk home mth s^ o/seven shillings in 
my pocket, looking into the shops and thinking what suclPa sum would buy, and 
putn because 1 went home early,—Mis. Micawber would Aake the most beait- 
rending confidences to me; also on a Sunday momiiq^, when 1 mixed the portion 
of tea or oerfbe 1 had bought over^igh^ hi a little diavuig-pot, and sat late at my 
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brealdast' It Iras nothing at all unusual for Mr. Micawber to sob violently al thi 
bednning of one of these Saturday night conversations, and sing about Jack's 
deligbt being his lovely Nan, towsuds the end of it 1 have known him come 
home to supper with a flood of tears, and a declaration that nothing was now left 
but a jail; and to to bed making a calculation of the ex|:wnse of putting bow* 
windows to the house, "in case an 3 r^ing turned up.” wmch .was his morite 
expression, ^nd Mrs. Micawber was just tlie same. 

A c^ous equality of Ifiendship, originating, suppose, !n our respective 
circumaunces, sjihmg up between me and tliese people notwithstanding the 
luc^crous dispanty in our freais. But I never allowed myself to be prevailed 
upon to accept any invitation to cat and drink with them out of their stock 
(knowing Uiat th^got on badly with the butcher and baker, and had often not 
too much for themsMves), until Mrs. Micawber took me into her entire confidence. 
•I'his she did one evening as follows: 

*' Master Copperflcld, said Mrs. Micawber, ** 1 make no stranger of you, and 
therefore do not ^itate to say that Mr. Micawber's difliculties arc coming to a 
ciisis.” • 

It made me very miserable to hear it, and I looked at Mrs. Micawber’s red eyes 
with the utmost sympathy. 

" With the exception of the heel ot a Dutch cheese—w'hich is not adapted to the 
wants of a young family ”—said Mrs. Micawber, there is really not a scrap of 
anything in the I was accustomed to speak of the larder when I li^ ed with 

pnpa and mama, and I use the word almost unconsciously. What I mean to 
express is, that there is nothing to eat in the house.” 

" Dear most” I said, in great concern. 

I had two or thret^sliillings of my week’s money in my pocket—^from which I 
presume that it must have roen on a Wednesday night wdien we held tliis con¬ 
versation—and I haflily* produced tlicm, and with heartfelt emotion begged 
Mrs. Micawber t(9 accept of them as a loan. But that lady, kissing me, and 
making me put them back in m;^ pocket, replied that she couldn't think of it. 

"No, my dear Master Coppcrficld,” said she, "far be it from my thoughts I 
But you have a discretion bi^ond your years, and can render me another kind of 
service, if you will; and a service I will thankfully accept of.” 

1 be^eg Micawber^ name it. 

rave i^^tcd with thejp|aJgjD}'sclf,” said Mrs. Micawber. “Six tea, two 
salt, and a pair of sugars, 1 have at different times borrowed money on, in secret, 
witlwmy own hands. But the twins arc a great tie ; and to me, w'ith my recollec¬ 
tions 01 rapa and mama, these transactions are very painful. There are still a few 
trifles that we could part with. Mr. Micawber's feelings would never allow Atm to 
dispose of them; and C^ckett"—this was the toI from the workhouse—“ being of 
a vulgar mind, wcAld take painful liberties it so much confidence was reposed in 
her. Master Cojwrfield, ii 1 might ask you ”— 

1 understood Ana. Micawber now, and begged ner to make use of me to any 
extent. 1 began to dispose of the more portable articles of property that very 
evening ; and went out on a similar expedition almost every morning, baore I went 
to Mnrdstone and Grinby*s. 

“ Mr. Micawber had a rew books on a' little'cbUSaaiMH which he called the librai^; 
and those went first. I carried them, one a^r another, to a bookstall in the City 
Road—one part oP wMch, nfar our house, was almost all bookstalls and bird-^ora 
then—and sold them iwwhatever tlu^ would bring. Tbe keeper of thb bookstall, 
who lived in a little house bdiind it, nsed to get tipsy every night, and to be 
violen^ his wife every morning. More* than once, when I went there 

«ariy, I^had audience of him in a tum-tip b^^tead. with a cut in his forehead 
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or a black beari^ witness to his excesses over night (I am afraid he was 
quarrelsome in his drink), and he with a shaking hand, endeavoring to find the 
needful shillings in one or other of the pockets of his clothes, which lay upon the 
floor, while his wife, with a baby in her arms and her shoes down at heel, never 
left off rating him. Sometimes he had lost hb money, and then he would ask me 
to call again ; but hb wife had always got some—luid taken hb, 1 dare say, while 
he was drunk—and secretly completed the bargain on the stairs, as we went down 
together; * • 

At the pawnbroker’s s hop, too, I began to be very wdl knowxi? The prihcipol 
gcntlemoii'fi'hu uIlioaTm beiiind the counter, took a good deal of notiie of me ; o^d 
often got me, 1 recollect, to decline a l^tin noun or adjective, or to conjugate 
a Latin verb, in his ear, while he transacted my business. After all these occasions 
Mrs. Micawlier made a little treat, which was generally a supjier ; and there was a 
peculiar relish in these meals which I well remember. * 

At last Mr. Micawber’s dilVtcuhies came to a crisis, and he was arrested early 
one morning, and carried over to the King's Iknch I'rison in the iJorough. He 
told me, as he went out of the house, that the God of d.iy had ituw gone down 
upon him—and 1 really thought his heart was broken and mine too. But 1 heard, 
aKcrwarils, that he was seen to play a lively game at skillies, licfure noon. 

On the first Sunday after he was taken there, I was to go and see him, and have 
dinner with him. 1 was to ask my way to .such a place, and just .short of that 
place 1 should see such another pLice, and just short of that 1 should see a yard, 
which I was to cross, and keep straight on until 1 saw a i urnkev . All tins I did ; 
and when at last 1 did sec a tunikey ((>oor little fellow triat 1 was I), and thought 
bow, when Roderick Random was in a debtors’ prison, there was %. man there 
with nothing on him but an old rug, the turnkey s ^yani-b eforg my dimmed eyes and 
my licating heart. 

Mr. Miv.avvber was waiting for me within the gate, and we went up to hb room 
(top story but one], and crievl very much. I Ic holemidy conjured me, 1 rcmcmlicr, 
to take warning by hb fate ; and to observe if a ihStmad tw-enty pouiuU 
a-ycar for his income, and spent nineteen pounds nineteen shillings and sixpence, 
he would be happy, but tliat if he spent twenty pounds one he w'ouid be miseruble. 
After which he borrowed a shilling of me for |»orter, gave me a written order 
on Mrs. Micawlicc for the amount, and put away hj° pocketdun^Kcrghief, and 
cheered up. 

We sat l>cfore a little fire, with two bricks put within the rusted grate, one on 
each side, to prevent its burning too many coals ; until another debtor, who shared 
the room w'ith Mr. Micawber, came in from the bakehouse with the loin of mutton 
which was our joint-stock repast. Then 1 was sent up to “ Captain llopkins " in 
the room overhead, v ith Mr. Micawber’s complimenb, and,l was hb young friend, 
and would Captain llopkins lend me a knife and fork. * 

Captain Hopkins lent me the knife and fork, with hk compliments to 
Mr. Micaw’ber. >n»ere was a very dirty lady in his little room, dbd two wan girl^ 
bb daughters, with shfifije heads of hair. 1 thought it was better to boiTOw"CBptain 
Hopkins’s knife and fork, than Captain Hopkins’s comb. The CaptiAn himself was 
in the last extremity of shabbincss, with large whiskers, and an^ old, old brown 
greatcoat with no other coat below it 1 saw his bed rolled up in a corner; and 
what plates and dbhes and pots he had, on a shelf; and 1 dmne^ (God knows 
bow) that tliough the two prls with tlic shock l(^ads jnECTwciv Captain' 
Hopkins’s children, the dirty lady was not married to Captain Hopkins.^ My 
timid station on hb threshol4 was not occupied more thaiM couple of minutes 
at most; but I came down agmn with all this in my knowledge, as sorely as the 
knife and fork were in my band. 
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There was sc mething gips^«like and agreeable in the dinner, after all. I took 
back Captain Hopkins’s knife and fork early in the afternoon, and went home 
to comfort Mrs. Micawber ^th im account of my visit She fainted when she 
saw me return, and made a little jug of egg-hot afterwards to console us while we 
talked it over. 

1 don’t know how the household furniture came to be sold for the family benefit, 
or who^ld it, except that / did not Sold it was, howm-er, and carried away in 
a van ^ except tl* bed, a few chairs, and the kitchen-table. With these possessions 
w% encamped^ as it were, ^n the two parlors of the emptied house in Windsor 
Terrace; airs. Micawber, the children, the Orfling, and my!.clf; and lived in 
those rooms night and day. I have no idea for how long, though it seems to me 
for a long lime. At last Mrs. Micawlicr resolved to move into the prison, where 
' Mt^ Micawtier had now secured a room to hhnself. So 1 took the key of the 
house to the landlcgd, who was very glad to get it; and the beds were sent over to 
the King's Ben^h, except mine, for which a little room w'as hired outside the w'aUs 
in the neighborhood of that Institution, very much to my satisfaction, since the 
Micawlicrs and I had become too used to one another, in our troubles, to part. 
The (Orfling was lilewisc accommodated with an incx'peiisive lodging in the same 
neighborhood. Mine was a quiet back-garret with a sloping roof, commanding a 
pleasant prospect of a timber-yard, and when I took possession of it, with the 
reflection that Mr. Micawber’s troubles had come to a crisis at last, 1 thought it 
quite a^iaradisc. 

All tms time I was working at Murdstoneand Grinby’s in the same common way, 
and with th^ same common companions, and with the same sense of unmerit^ 
degradation as at fing. But^I never, happily for me no doubt, made a single 
acquaintance, or sjxike tg any of the many bo)S whom I saw daily in going to the 
warehouse, in cominff from it, and in prowling about the streets at meal-times. 1 
led the same sccrAly unhappy life ; but 1 led it in the same lonely, self-reliant 
manner. The only changes 1 ajfi conscious of arc, firstly, that I had growai more 
sliabby, and secondly, that I w’as now relievctl of much of the weight of Mr. and 
Mrs. Micawber’s cares; for some relatives or friends had engaged to help them at 
their present j^ass, and they lived more comfortably in the prison than they had 
lived for %lof^ while out o4it. 1 used to breakfast with them now, in virtue of 
soihe arrangement, of which I have forgotten the details. I forget, too, at what 
hour the gates were opened in the monung, admitting of my going in ; but I know 
that* I was often up at six o’clock, and that my favorite lounging-placc in the 
interval yras old London Bridge, where 1 w'os wont to sit in one of the stone 
recesses, watching the people going by, or to look over the balustrades at the sun 
shining in the uratcr, a^d lighting up the golden fiamc on the top of the Monu¬ 
ment. The Orilii^ met me here sometimes, to be told some astonishing fictions 
respecting the whJKes and the Tow’er; of which I can say no more than that I 
hoj)e 1 believed tnem myself. In the evening I used to go back to the prison, and 
waJdc up and down Uie parade with Mr. Micawber; or play ^vith Mrs. 

Micawber, anrf bear reminiscences of her papa and mama. WHeflier Mr. Murd- 
stone knew where 1 was, I am unable to say.. I never told them at Murdstonc and 
Grinby’s. 

Mr. Micav/ber’s affairs, although past their crisis, were very much involv^ by 
reason of a certaiif “Jpe^,§of whicli I used to hear a great deal, and which T 
suppose, now, to have Been some former composition wdlh his creditors, though I 
was so far from beinf* clear a^ut it then, that I am conscious of hairing confounded 
It with those demoiuacal parchments which are held to have, once upon a time, 
obtained to a great extent ui Germany. At last this document appear^ to be got 
ootof the way, iQmchaw; at all isvents ft ceased to b^ the rock a-n^d it had beei; | 
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and Mrs. Micawber informed me that ** her family ” had decided that Mr. Micawber 
should apply for his release ondmr the Insolvent debtors' Act, which would set him 
free, she expected, in about six wedu. 

** And then,” said Mr. Micawber, who was present, ** I have no doubt I shall, 
please Heaven, begin to be beforehand with Che world, and to live in a perfectly 
new manner, if—in short, if anything turns up.” ** 

By way of going in for anything that might be on file cards, ^call to lalpd that 
Mr. Micawber, about this time, composed a petition (p the Hous^of Common^ 
praying for an alteration in the Iwa of imprisonment for debt, r set doivn fhis 
remembrance here, because it is an instance to myself of the manner in which I 
fitted my old books to my altered Itle, and made stories for myself, out of the 
streets, and out of men and women; and how some main points in the rha<^ 
racter 1 shall unconsciously develop, I suppose, in writing my ufe, were gradually 
forming all this while. * 

There w'os a club in the prison, in which Mr. Micawber, as a ^jntleman, was a 
great authority. Mr. Micawber had stated his idea of this petition to the club, 
and the club had strongly approved of the same. Wlierefore Mr. Micawlicr (wlio 
was a thoroughly good-naturn^ man, and as active a creature about every tiling but 
his own aflairs as ever existed, and never so happy as w*hen he was busy about 
something that could never be of any profit to nun) set to work at the jietition, 
invented it, engrossed it on an immense sheet of paper, spread it out on a tabic, 
and appointed a time for all the club, and all withm the walls if they chose, to 
come up to his room and sign it ^ 

When 1 heard of this approaching ceremony, 1 was so anxious to see them all 
come in, one after another, though 1 knew the gnuter pal i of them already, and 
they me, that I got an houris leave of absence from Mutdstene and Gririby% and 
established myself in a comer for that purpose. As many of thr principal members 
of the club as could be got into the small room without filling it, supported 
Mr. Micawber in front of the petition, while my old friend Captain Hopkins (who 
had wiuhcd himself, to do honor to so solemn an occasion) stationed himself dose 
to it, to read it to all who were unacquain^ with its contents. JThe door was 
then thrown open, and the general population began to come in,iin a long file : 
several waiting outside, while one entered, affixed hu f ignature, amf wefit out. To 
everybody in succession, Captain Hopkins nuot “Have you read it?”—“No.” 

“ VVould you like to hear it read f' If he weakly showed the least disposition to 
hear it. Captain Hopkins, in a loud igamiiis voice, gave him every word of it. 
The Captain would have read it twenty thousand times, if twenty thousaf.d people 
would have heard him, one by one. I remember a certain huggia^roll he gave to ^ 
such phrases as “The people's representatives in Farliaffiefit assembled,” “Your 
petitioners therefore humbly approach your honorable hoo^,” “ His gracious 
Majesty’s imfortunate suMccts,” as if the words were something weal in lus month, 
and delicious to taste; Mr. Micawber, meanwhile^ listening with a little of on 
author’s vanity, and contemplating (not sevoely) the spikes on the apporite walk 
As I walked to and fro omly between Southwark and Blackfiriars, and lounged 
•bout at meal'times in obscure streets, the stones of which may, for anything 1 
know, be worn at this moment by my childish fiset, I wonder how many of these 
people weie wanting in the crowd that used to cone filing before me in review 
again, to the echo of Captmn Hopkins's voice I When mp'thoughts m back now, 
to slow agony of my youth, 1 wonder how much of the bIstories 1 invented for 

such people han|n like a mist of iancy over wdU^remembered fi^ts I When I tread 
the old ground, 1 do not wander that I leem to see and jAtr, going on before me^ 
an innocent ranantic making his imag in ative world oat di so^ strange 
niperieocct and sordid tibw 
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CHAPTER XII. 

LTRl.Vfi UPS OK irr OWN ACCOUNT NO BETTER, I FORM A GREAT 

• RESOLUTION. 

lii due tune,*Mr. Micawl^’s pelition was ripe for hearing; and that gentleman 
was ordered to be discharged under the act, to my great joy. His creditors were 
not implacable ; and Mrs. Micawber informed me tliat even the revengeful boot* 
maker nad oeclared in open court that he bore him no malice, but that when 
m*>ney was owing to him he liked to be paid. He saud he thought it was human 
nature. • 

Mr. Micav^er returned to the King’s Bench when his case was over, as some 
fees \vere to be settled, and some fonnalities observed, before he could be actually 
released. The club received him with transport, and held a n harmoni c meeting 
that evening in his honor; wliile Mts. Micawber and 1 had a lamb's Iry in private;, 
surrounded by the slewing family. 

** On such an occasion 1 will give you. Master Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, 

in a little mqrefl^" for we 1^ been having some already, ** the memory of my 
papa and mama.^' ^ , 

** Are they dead, ma’am?” I enquired, after drinking the toast in a wine-glass. 

“ My m#na departed this life,” said Mrs. Micawber, “liefore Mr. Micawber’s 
difficulties commcntyd, or at least before they became pres.sing. My papa lived 
to bail Mr. Micaw^raSe\*cral times, and then expired, regretted by a numerous 
circle.” * 

Mrs. MicawbA- shook her head, and dropped a pious tear upon the twin who 
‘happened to be in hand. • 

As 1 could hardly hope for a more favorable opportunity of putting a question 
in which 1 liad a near interest, 1 said to Mrs. Micawber: 

“ May 1 ask, ma’am, what you and Mr. Micawber intend to do, now that Mr. 
Micawbwr iiout of his dii^culties, and at liberty? Have you settled yet?” 

My family,” said Mrs. Micawber, who always said those two words with an 
air, tliough I never could discover who came under the denomination, “ my family 
afe of opinion that Mr. Micawber should quit London, and exert his talents in the 
counti|f. Mr. Micawber is a man of great talent. Master Copperfield.” 

I sold I was sure of that 

** Of ercat talent,’Vrepeated Mrs. Micawber. “ My family are of opinion, that, 
with a Utths inKnes^ something might be done for a man of his ability in the 
Custom HousCi* The influence of my family being local, it is their wish that Mr. 
Micawber should go down to Plymouth. They think it indispensable that he 
should be upon the spot” 

“ That he may be ready ?” I suggested. 

** Exactly,” returned Mrs. Micawber. *'That he may be ready m case oi 
anything turning up.” 

” Atm do you go too, ma’am ?” 

The events of Urg day,in combination with the twins, if not with t he flip, had 
made Mrs. Micawlw hysterical, and she shed tears as she replied: 

'*1 never will desert Mr. Micawber. Mr. Micawber may have concealed his 
diffieu l H es fmm me in the first instancy but his sanguine temper may have led him 
tJ expect that he would overcome them. Ihe pean necklace and bracelets which 
I inherited from mama, have been disposed of ior less tbitn half thdr value; and 
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the set of coral, which was the wedding gift of my papa, has been actually thrown 
away fornothi^. But 1 never will desert Mr. Micawber. NoT* cried Mrs. 
Micawber, more affected than before '* J never will do it 1 It*s of no use askins 
mel” . * 

I felt quite uncomfortable-—as if Mrs. Micawber supposed 1 had asked her to do 
anything of the sort 1—and sat looking at her in alarm. 

*‘Mr. Micawber has his faults. 1 do nut deny tlu| he b improvident. I do 
not deny that he has kept me in the dark as to his resources arid his liabilities, 
both,” she went on, looking at the wall; "but 1 nev«r;»rill desert .Micawljtr!” 

Mrs. Micawber having now raised her voice into a |>erfcct scream, 1 was'ko 
frightened that I ran off to the club-room, and disturbed Mr. Micauber in the act 
of presiding at a long table, and leading the chorus of 

Cce up, Dobbin, ' ' 

Gee ho, Dubbin, 

Gee up, Dubbin, 

Gee up, and gee ho—o-'-o I 

—with tlie tidings tliat Mrs. Micawber was in an aLamiing st.ite, upon wliicli he 
immediately burst into tears, and c.intc away with me with las waistc'at full of the 
heads and tails o f shrim r>s. of which he had been part.iking. 

“Emma, my angcTT* cried Mr. Micawber, running into the room; “whatislhe 
matter f' 

“ 1 never will desert you, Micawl>er 1” she exclaimed. 

“My life !” said .Mr. Micawber, taking her in hb arms. “ I am perfectlyaw.are 
of it” 

“ lie is the parent of my children ! lie b the father of tfty hvins ! lie i.s the 
husband of my affections,’^ cried Mrs. Micawl)er, struggling^ “and 1 iie—vcr — 
will—desert Mr. Micawber!” i 

Mr. Micawber was so deeply affected by this proof of her devotion (as to me, j[ 
was dissolved in tears), that he hung over her in k pa'csionate manner, imploring 
her to look up, and to l)e calm. But the more he asked Mrs. Micawl>cr to look 
up, the more she fixed her eyes on nothing; and the more he asked her to compose 
herself, the more she wouldn’t. Consequently Mr. Mica\\l>er was loon so over¬ 
come, that he mingled hb tears with hers and mine; udiil he begged’me to do him 
the favor of taking a chair on the staircase, while he got her into beil. I would 
have taken my leave for the night, but he would not hear of my doing that qiuil 
the strangers’ bell should ring. So I sat at the staircase w'indow, until he came 
out with anotlier chair and joined me. 

“ How is Mrs. Micawber now, sirf’ I said, 

“ Very low,” said Mr. Micawlxir, shaking hb head; “rd-acticn. Ah, this has 
been a dreadful day 1 We stand alone now—es'crytiiing is gone^O'om us I” 

Mr. Micawber pressed my hand, and groaned, and afterwardn shed tears. I 
was greatly touched, and disappointed too, for 1 had expected that we sliould l>e 
quite gay on this happy and long-looked for occasion. But Mr. and Mrs. Micawber 
were so used to their old difficulties, 1 think, that they frit nnitn ihipiirrrrVftrl irhrn X 
tliey came to consider that they were released from them. ^1 their elasticity was 
departed and I never saw them half so wretched as on this night; insomccn that 
when the bell rang, and Mr. Micawber walked with to Uie Ipdge, and partal 
from me there wi£ a blessing, 1 felt quite afraid to lei^e h^nl by tumself, lie was 
so profoundly miserable;. f 

But through all the confusion and lowness of spirits in which we had been, so 
unexpectedly to me, involved, I plainly discerned that Mr. and Mrs. Micawber and 
their ikroily were going away from i4>ndcn| and that a parting between us was near 
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at hand. It was in my walk home that night, and in the sleepless hours which 
followed when 1 lay in bed, that the thought first occurred to me—though I don’t 
know how it came into my head—which afterwards shaped itself into a settled 
esolution. 

1 had grown to be so accustomed to the Micawl>cis, and had been so intimate 
with them injtheir distresses, and was so utterly friendless witliout them, that the 
prospect of l^ing thrown upon some new shift for a lodging, and going once more 
among^nknowif^ople, was like being that moment turned adrift into my present 
life, with such ^ knowlc<lgie of it ready made, as experience had given me. All the 
s^sitive feelings it wounded so cruelly, all the shame and misery it kept alive 
within my breast, became more poignant as 1 thought of this; and 1 determined 
tliat the life was unendurable. 

» ffhat tliere was no hope of escape from it, unless the escape was my own act, I 
knew quite arell. I rarely heard from Miss Murdstone, and never fruni Mr. 
Murdstonc; hut ti^o or three parcels of made or mended clothes had come up for 
me, consignc(.l*lo Mr. Quinion, and in each there was a scrap of paper to the effect 
that J. M. trusted D. C. was applying himself to business, and devoting himself 
wholly to his duties—not the least hint of my ever being anything else than the 
common drudge into which 1 was fast settling down. 

'Hjc very next day showed me, while my mind was in the first agitation of what 
it had conceived, lliat Mrs. Micawber had nut spoken of their going away without 
ivarraut.^ Tliey took a lodging in the house where I lived, lor a week; at the 
expiration of which time they were to start for Plymouth, Mr. Micawl>er himself 
came down 40 the counting-house, in the afternoon, to tell Mr. Quinion that he 
miLst relinquish me on the day of his departure, and to give me a high character, 
which I am sure I dd?erved. ► And Mr. Quinion, calling in Tipp the carman, who 
was a married man, antPhad a room to let, quartered me pros]^ectively on him— 
by our mutual coasent, as he bad every reason to think; for I said notiiuig, though 
yiy resolution was now takea 

I passed my evenings with hfr. and Mrs. Micawber, during the remaining lenn 
of our residence under the same roof; and I think we became fonder of one another 
as the time went on. On the last Sunday, Uiey invited me to dinner; and ^\c had 
a loin of tmrJt and apple sauce, and a pudding. 1 had bought a spotted wooden 
hwrsc wCTmi^t as a parting gift to little Wilkins Micawber—that was the boy— 
and alMl Airlhtle Emma 1 had also .bestowed a shilling on the Orffing, who 
wa^ about to be disbanded. 

We had a very pleasant day, though we were all in a tender state about our 
approatfiing sejuiration. 

“ I shall never, Master Coppcrfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, “ revert to the period 
W'hen Mr. Micaw^r '^as in diflficuhics, without thinking of you. Your conduct 
has always been^f the most delicate and obliging description. You have never 
been a lodger, v ou have been a friend.” 

“My dear,” said Mr. Micawber; “Coppcrfield,” for so he had been accus* 
tomed to col) me of late, “ has a heart to fed for the distresses of his fcllow> 

creaturea>whcn they are ^hind a cloud, and a head to plan, and a hand t o- in 

short, a mneral ability to dispose of such available property as could be made 
away wifli.” 

1 expressed my sense oiythis commendation, and said I was very sorry we were 
going to lose one andtlMr. 

“ Rty dear youngjne.id,” said Mr. Micawber, “ I am ohler than you; a man of 
some experience in life, and—^and of some ex{K:riciicc, in short, in difficulties, 
generally speaking. At present, and until something turns up (which I am, I may 
say, botirly expecting), I Wve nothing to bestow but advice* Still my advice I" so 
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fiur worth taking tliat—in aliort, that 1 have never taken it myself, and am the**— 
here Mr. Micavrbcr, who had been beaming and smiling, all over his head and 
fiuo^ up to the present moment, checked himself and frowned—** the miserabia 
wretch you behold.’* 

*• My dear Micawbcr !’* urged his wife. 

"1 say,” returned Mr. Micawber, quite forgetting himself and wniling again, 
** the miserable wretch you behold. My advi p u. nyrer do to-moiyoiy ynu 
fipy . 1 *^ Jrocrastma*ion is the thief of time. Collar him * • 


•* My poor papa's nuudm,'' Mrs. wicawoer oi>served.^|p~ ^ a ^ 

*' My dear,^* said Mr. Micawbcr, *' your papa was very well in his way, and 
Heaven forbid that 1 should dispanq^e him. Take him for all in all, we ne’er 
shall—in short, make the acqUMnliSdiii^ probably, of anybody else possessing, at 
his time of life, the some for gaiters, and able to read the same descri{>don 
of print, without spectacles. But he applied that maxim to onr gjarriage, my dear; 
ana that was so fur prematurely entered into, in consequence, that I pever recovered 
the expense.” 

Mr. Micawbcr looked aside at Mrs. Micawber, and added: ^*Not that I am 
sorry for it. Quite the contrary, my love.” After which he was grave for a 
minute or so. 

“My other piece of advice, Copperficld,” said Mr. Micawber, “you know. 
Annual income twenty fK>unds, annual expenditure nineteen nineteen six, result 
happiness. Annual income twenty pounds, annual expenditure twenty pounds 
ought and six, result misery. The blossom is blighted, the leaf is wither^, the 
of day goes down upon the dreary scene, and—and in short yo9 are for ever 
floored . As I am!” , , a 

**TO^make his example the more impressive, Mr. Miti^wber drank a glass of 
punch with an air of great enjoyment and satisfaction, and*whistled the College 
tlompipe. * 

I did not fail to assure him that I would store these precepts In my mind, though 
indeed 1 had no need to do so, for, at the time, they affected me visibly. Next 
morning I met Uie whole family at the ccnch office, and saw them, vrith a desolate 
heart, take their places outside, at the back. . 

“ Master Copperheld,” said Mrs. Micawber, ** God bless youj I gicver con 
forget all that, you know, and 1 never would if I could.” 

** Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “ farewell 1 Every happiness and pros* 
pOTty! If, in the progress of /evolving years, I could persuaue myself that* my 
blighted destiny had Men a warning to you, I diould feel that 1 had not^cupied 
another man's place in existence alt(^ther in vun. In case of anjrthing turning 
up (of which 1 am rather confident), 1 shall be cxtremely«hap]^ if it should be iu 
my power to improve yottr prospects.” 

1 think, as Mrs. Micawbv sat at the back of the coach, witii chOdien, and I 
stood in the road looking wistfully at them, a mist cleared from ner eyM, and she 
saw what a little creature I really was. 1 think so, because she beckoned to me to 
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round my neck, and gave me just such a kiss as she might have given to her own 
boy. 1 had Imrely time to get down again, before the coach ataited, and 1 could 
hardly see the fomuy frnr the Widkerchi^ tbqr waved. It was eone in a minute. 
The OriUi^ and 1 stood lookug vacantly at eara othdl in thp nfmdle of the toad, 
and then snook hands and tud good>bye; she gmng back, f suppo^ to St Lake's 
workhouse, as I went to b^in m^ weary day at Maidstone anft Driiiby’s. 

But witi^ no intention of passing many more weary days tiiere. Noti 1 had 
resolved to run away.—To go, by some means or other, down into tiie country, to 
only rdation I hod in the world, and tell my story to nqr amt^ Miss Betsey. 
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I have already observed that 1 donU know how<this desperate idea came into my 
brain. But, once there, it remained there; and hardened into a purpose than 
which I have never entertained a more determined purpose in my me. 1 am far 
from sure that 1 bdieved there was an 3 rtlung hopeful in it, but my mind was 
thoroughly made up that it must be carried into execution; 

Again, and again, and a hundred times again, since the night when the thought 
had iy«t occurr^ to me add banished sleep, 1 bad gone over that old story of my 
poor mother's about my birth, which it hod been one of my great delights m the 
oM time to d^r her tell, hnd which I knew by heart My aunt walked mto that 
story, and walked out of it, a dread and awful personage; but there was one little 
trait in her behaviour which I liked to dwell on, and which gave me some faint 
, s}]|pdow of encouragement I could not forget how my mother had thought that 
she felt her touch her pretty bair vnth no ungentle hand; and though it might have 
been altogether mother’s fancy, and might have had no foundation whatever in 
(act, 1 made $, little picture, out of it, of my terrible aunt relenting towards the 
girlish beauty that I recollected so well and loved so much, which softened the 
whole narrative. It is very possible that it had been in my mind a long time, and 
( had # 

' As I did not even knbw where Miss Befsey lived, I wrote a long letter to 
Peggotty, and asked her, incidentally, if she remembered; pretending Uiat 1 had 
heard of such a lady living at a certain place I named at random, and had a 
curiosity to know if it were the same. In the course of that letter, I told Peggotty 
that I had a particular occasion for half a guinea; and that if she could lend me 
that sum uiflil I could r^y it, I should be vciy much obliged to her, and would 
tell her aftenvards \i^at I ha^ wanted it for. 

Feggotty's answer soon arrived, and was, as usual, full of affectionate devotion. 
She enclosed theyhalf guinea (1 was afraid she must have had a f>f t n 

get it out of Mr. llarkis’s box), and told me that Miss Belseylived nei^Dover, but 
Vhether at Dover itself^ at liythe, Sandgate, or Folkestone, she could not say. 
One of onr men, however, informing me on my asking him about these places, that 
they were all close together, I deemed this enough for my object, and resolved to 
set out at the end of that week. 

, Beingm v«y honest litth creature, and unwilling to disgmee the memory I was 
going to leave behind me at Murdstone and Grinbys, I considered myself bound to 
remain until Saturday night; and, as 1 had been paid a week’s wages in advance 
when I first came ther^ not to present myself in the counting>house at the usual 
hour, t9 reedve my For this express reason, I had borrowed the half* 

guinea, that I might not be without a fund for my travelling ^penses. Accord* 
ugly, when the Saturday night came, and we were all waiting in the warehouse to 
be j^d, and Tipp the carman, who alwa 3 rs took precedence, went in first to draw 
his money, I sh^jok Mick Walker by the hand; asked him, when it came to his turn 
to be paid, to say to Mr. Quinion that I had g^ne to move my box to Tipp’s; and, 
biddiiu a la^ g^ night to Mealy Potatoes, ran away. 

My box was at my old lodging over the water, and I had written a direction for 
it on the bac k one of our address cards that vre nailed on the casks: ** Master 
David, to be left till called for, at the Coach Office, Dover.” This I had in my 
pocket ready to pnt on the box, after I should have got it out of the house; and as 
1 went towards my Mginjg*, I looked about me for some one who would help me 
to cany it to the booSing-offioe. 

There was a laAg<legged young man, with a very little empty donkey-cart, 
standing near the Obelisk, in the BlackOiais Road, whose eye I caught as I was 
gmng tty, and who, addrosing me as ** Sixpenn’orth of bad ha'pence,’’ hoped ” I 
know him agfr* to swear to”—in aUusiooi I have no doub^ to my starii^ 
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f>.t him. I stopped to assure him that I had not done so ui bad mannera, but lU- 
certain whether he might or might not like a job. 

** Wot job f* said the longdcgged jroung man. 

** To move a box,” I answerra. 

Wot box V said the long-legged young man. 

I told him mine, which was down that street there, and which I ^gantcd him to 
take to the Dover coach-ofliice for sUpence. • 

“ Done with you for a tanner 1” said the long-le^ed young riftin, and *cKrcciIy 
got upon his cart, which was nothing but a lame vtfX)den-tniy c# wheels, uid 
rattlea away at such a rate, that it was as much as I could do to keep pace with Oie 
donkey. 

There was a defiant manner anouc mis young man, and particularly about the 
way in which he chewed straw as he s[H)ke to me, tliat 1 did not much like; as the < 
bargain was made, however, 1 took him up-stairs to the room I was leaving, and 
we brought the box down, and put it on his cart. Now, 1 wlk unwilling to put 
the direction-card on there, lest any of my landlord's family should*fathom what 1 
was doing, and detain me ; so I said to the young man that I would he glad if he 
would stop for a minute, w*hen he came to the dead-w all of the King's Hcnch prison. 
The words were no sooner out of my mouth, tluin he rattled away as if he, my box, 
the cart, and the donkey, w‘ere all equally mad ; and I was quite out of breath with 
running and calling after him, when 1 caught him at the place apfiointed. 

Being much flushetl and excited, 1 tumbled my half-guinea out of my pocket in 
pulling the card out. 1 put it in my mouth for safety, and though my hands 
trembled a good deal, had jvist tied the card on very much to my satisISsetion, wlien 
I felt mysel? violently chucked under the chin by the long-lcrg^ young man, and 
saw my half-guinea fly out of my mouth into hLs hamh 

“ Wot!” said the young man, seizing me by my jacket cdilar, with a frightful 

S in, “ Tliis is a iwllis ca^ is it ? You *re a going to bolt, aft! you ? Come to 
e pollLs, you young warmin, come to the pollis !'* , 

“You give me my money back, if you please, "*said I, %'cry much frightened j 
“and leave me alone." 

** Come to the pollis!" said the young man. ** You shall prove it youm to the 
pollis.;* ^ ^ 

“Give me my box and money, will you?” I cricxl, bursting into tears. 

The young man still replied: “Come to the pollLs!” and was dragging me 
against the lionkcy in a violent manner, as if there wrere any aflinity l>etwecn Uiat 
animal and a magistrate, when he changed his mind, jump^l into the cart, uiK}n 
my box, and, exclaiming that he would drive to the pollis straight, ratlllti aw^ay 
harder than ever. 

1 ran after him as fast as I could, but I had no breath to cml oift with, and should 
not have dared to call out, now, if 1 had. 1 narrowly escapedp being run over, 
twenty times at least, in half a mile. Now 1 lost him, now 1 sa# him, now I lost 
him, now 1 w*as cut at with a whip, now shouted at, now down in the mud, now 
up again, now running into somckxly's arms, now ninning headlofig at a post. 
At length, confused by fright and heat, and doubting whether half London might 
not by this time be turning out for my apprehension, I left the young man to 
go where he would w'ith my box and mon»; and, panting and crying, but never 
stopping, faced about for Greenwich, which I ur\^crs(ood was on the Dover 
Road : taking very little more uit of the world, towards thi retreat of my aunt. 
Miss Betsey, than 1 had brought into it, on the night when mji arrival gave her lo 
mneh^br^ 
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CHAPTER Xm. 

^ tllE SEQUEL OF MV RESOLUTION. 

For an^’lhing 1 ^now, 1 mity have liad some wild idea of running all the way to 
Dove^ when 1 ^ve up the pursuit of the young man with the donkey-cart, and 
started for Gi%^nwich. scattered senses were soon collected as to that point, if 
I liad ; for 1 came to a stop in the Kent Road, at a terrace with a ])iece of water 
before it, and a great foolish image in the middle, blowing a dry shell. Here 1 sat 
down on a door-step, quite spent and exhausted with the efforts I had already 
* ina*de, and witli liamly breath enough to cry for the loss of my box and half- 
guinea. c 

It was by tl^s time dark; I heard the clocks stiike ten, as I sat resting. But it 
was a summer night, fortunately, and fine w'eather. When I had recovered my 
breath, and liad got rid of a sdjluigjsensation in my throat, I rose up and went on. 
In the midst of my distress, 1 had no notion of going back. I doubt if I should 
have had any, though there had been a Swiss snow-drift in the Kent Road. 

But my standing possessed of only three-halfpence in the world (and 1 am sure I 
wonder how fA/y came to be left in my jiocket on a Saturday night!) troubled me 
none the less because I went on. 1 began to picture to myself, as a scrap of news¬ 
paper intelligence, my being found dead in a day or two, under some hedge; and I 
trudged on iftiscrably, though as fast as 1 could, until 1 happened to pass a little 
shop, where it was wi«tten up that ladies’ and gentlemen’s wardrobes were bought, 
and th.ll the best price was given for rags, bones, and kitchen-stuff. The master 
of this shop was sittiiig at the door in his shi rt smoking; and as there were 

a great many co-itS and pairs of trousera ^tiplitig from the low ceiling, and only j 
two feeble candles burning in.si<Jt‘ to sliow'XvliarTncy were, I laiiaedTiTiat he looked 
like a man of a revengeful disposition, who had hung all his enemies, and w'as 
en.oying himself. 

My late ex|K‘riences with Mr. and Mrs. Micawber su^ested to me that here 
might be .a mnans of keepinjj off the wolf for a little while. 1 went up the next byc- 
stfeet, took off my waistcoat, rolled it neatly under my ami, and came b.ack to the 
shop-door. “ If you please, sir,” 1 said, “ I am to sell this for a fair price.” 

Mr. Dolloby—Dolloby was the name over the shop-door, at le.ast—took the 
W'aistco^t, sto^ his pipe on its head against the door-post, went into the shop, 
followed l)y me, snuffed the two candles with his fingers, spread the waistcoat on 
the counter, and looked at it there, held it up against the light, and looked at it 
there, and intimately said : 

** Wlut do vo^Call a price, now, for this ncre little weskit ?” 

** Ohl you knW best, sir,” I returned, modestly. 

** I can’t bq buye r a nd seller said Mr. Dolloby. “ Put a price on this here 
little'WWf!!!.”" 

“ Would cigniceiipence be T*—hinted, after some hesitation. 

Mr. Dolloby rolled it up again, and gave it me back. 1 should rob my family,” 
he i^d, ** if I was to offer ninepence for it.” 

This w'as a disal^reoable of putting tlie busmess; because it imposed upon 
me, a perfect stranger, Ihe unpleasantness of asking Mr. Dolloby to rob his family 
on my account Mf circumstances being so very pressing, however, I said I would 
take ninepence for it if he pleased. Mr. Dolloby, not witliout some grumbling, 
i^ve ninepence. I wished him good night, and w^ed out of the shop, the richer 
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Iqr that sum, and the poorer by a vustcoat. Bat when I buttoned nqr jacket, that 
was not much. 

Indeed, I foresaw pretty dearly that my jacket would go next, and that I should 
have to inake the best of my way to Dover in a shirt a^ a pair of trouser^ and 
might deem m>'self lucky if 1 got there even in that trim. But my mind did not 
r^ to much on this as might oe supposed. iTJiySfiTI"E-general irapresrion of the 
distance before me, and of the young man with the donkey<cart having used me 
cruelly, I think 1 had no very uimnt sense of my difB<siultict when I once i^in set 
off with my ninepence in my po<^et. * 

A plan had occurred to me for passing the mght, whien I was going to carry into 
execution. This was, to lie behind the wall at foe back of mv old school, in a 
comer where there used to be a haystack. 1 imagined it would oe a kind of com¬ 
pany to have the boys, and the bedroom w'here I used to tell foe stories, so near 
me: although the boys would know nothing of my being there, and the bedroom « 
would*yield me no shelter. 

1 had had a hard day's work, and was pretty well jade||^wh^ I came climbing 
out, at last, upon the level of Biackhcatlu It cust'mesome troifole to find out 
Salem House; but I found it, and I found a haystack in the comer, and I lay down 
by it; having first walked round the wall, and looked up at the windows, and seen 
that all was dark and silent within. Ne^’cr shall 1 forget foe lonelv sensation of 
first lying down, without a roof above my head 1 
Sleep came upon me as it came on many other outcasts, against whom house- 
doors were locked, and house-dogs barked, that night—and 1 dreamed of lying on 
my old school-be^ talking to foe boys in my room; and found myself sitting 
upright, with Steerforth’s name upon my lips, looking wildly at foe stars that were 
glistening and glimmering above me. When 1 remember^ where 1 w'as at that 
untimely hour, a feeling stole upon me that made meket up, afraid of 1 don't know 
what, and walk about. But the fainter glimmering of foe stAu, and foe pale light 
in t he sky where the day was coming, reassured me: and being v ery 

f jjSvyi , 1 lay down again, and slept—^uiough with^a knowledj^ In my Sietp^fhv'' 
cold—until the warm beams of the sun, and the ringing of foe gctting-up 
bell at Salem House, awoke me. If 1 could have hoped that Steenorth was 
there, I would have lurked about until he came out alone; but 1 knew he 
must have left long since. Traddles still reraained^ perhap^ bu^ it pvas very 
doubtful; and I had not sufficient confidence in his discretibn or good luck, 
however strong my reliance was on Ms good-nature, to wish to trust him with my 
situation. So 1 crept away from fowwall as Mr. Crcakle’s boys were gctting.up, 
and struck into foe long dusty track >pich I had first known to be foe Dwer Koad 
when 1 was one of them, and when 4 little expected that any eyes wouldever see ; 
me the wayfarer 1 was now, upon ^ 

W'hat a different Sunday morning from foe old Sunday moriKii^ at Yarmouth i 
In due time I heard the church-liells ringing, as 1 plodded on ;aand I met people 
who were going to church; and I passed a diurch or two whcr#foe congregation 
were imdde, and foe sound of singing came out into foe sun-shine, while the beatUg 
sat and cooled liimself in foe shade of foe porch, or stood beneatb*foe 
with his hand to bis forehead, g|oweripg at me going by. But the peace ami rest 
of the old Sunday morning were on e^ryfoing, excqit me. That wras foe difference. 

I felt quite wricked in my dirt and dust, with my^^glfi||J^. But for foe quiet 
picture I had conjured up, of my mother in her ySMTCoVstutf, weeping by foe 
fire, and my aunt relenti^ to her, I hardly think I should have coup><ze to go 
on until next day. But it always went before me, and 1 fbllowtod. 

I got, that Sunday, foroogh three-and-twenty miles on the stnught road,‘'foottgh 
not very earily, for 1 was new to that kind of tolL I see myself, u evenhio: closes 
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Id, coming over the bridge at Rtcheeter. frrtsore and tired, and eating bread that 
I had bought for mpper. One or two little houses, with the notice, ** Lodgings foe 
TiaveUen,’* hanging out, had tempted me; but 1 was afraid of spending the few 
pence I had, and vras even more afraid of the vicious looks of the tiaunj pere I had 
met or overtaken. 1 sought no shelter, therefore, but the skv; tfRSrtSiIing into 
Chatham,—^which, in that night’s aspect, is a mere dream of chalk, and drawbridges, 
and mastless ships in a muddjr river, roofed like Noah’s arks,—crept, at last, upon 
a sort of grasS'gi^wn battei^overhanging a lane, where a sentry was walking to and 
fro. llere I laydown, near a cannon; and, happy in the society of the sentry 's 
footsteps, thottgn he knew^o more of my being above him than the boys at Salem 
House h^ known of mv lying the ww, slept soundly until morning. 

Very stiff and sore of foot I was in the morning, and quite dlgi^ by the beating 
of drums and mardung of troops, which seemed toJ^giQjBejn on every side when 
I ^ent down towards tne long narrow street Feeling that 1 could go but a very 
little way that day^f I were to reserve any strength for getting to my journey’s end, 
1 resolved to mgike the sale of my jacket its princi])al business. Acco^ingly, 1 took 
the jacket off, that 1 might learn to do without it; and canyiiig it under my ami, 
began a tour of inspection of the variou s slop-shop s. 

It was a likely place to sell a jacket Ine dealers in second*hand clothes 

were numerous, and were, generauly S])eaking, on the look-out for customers at tlieir 
shopHloors. but, as most of Uiem had, hanging up among their stock, an officer’s 
coat or two, and ^ rendered timid by me costly nature of their 

dealings, and walked about for a long time without offering my merchandize to any 
one. 

This modCkty of mine directed my attention to the marine-store shops, and such 
shops as Mr. Dollobyis, in pysference to the regular dc.alers. At last 1 found one 
that I thought looked py^mising, at the comer of a dirty lane, ending in an inclosure 
full of stinging-nettlel^ against the palings of which some second-hand sailors’ clothes, 
that stemra to have overflowed the shop, were fluttering among some cots, and nisty 
guns, and oilskin hats, and cer^n trays full of so m.'uiy old rusty keys of so many 
sires that they seemed various enough to open all the doors in the world. 

Into this shop, which was low and small, and which was darkened rather than 
lighted by a little window, overhung with clothes, and was descended into by some 
steps, 1 wenfirwith a palpitating heart; which was not relieved when an ugly old 
man, with the lower p:^ of his face all covered with abeard, rushed 
out of a dirty den behind it, and seized me by the hallf '^l my nead. He was a 
dreadful old man to look at, in a filthy flannel waistcoat, and smelling t erribly of 
nun. I^is bedstead, covered with a'tumbled and ragged piece of patchwork^ was 
m tne den he' had come from, where anotlier little window showed a prospect of 
more stinging-netdes, and a lame donke^r. 

Oh, what do^ott want ?” grinned this old man, in a fierce, n xpnotonous whiia , 
** Oh, my eyes aril limbs, what do you want t Oh, my lungs and Uvdf, tVhac 06 you 
«wintt Oh, goroo, goroo!” 

1 was so n^ch dismayed by these words, and particularly by the repetition of the 
last unknown one, which was a kind of rattle in his throat, diat I could make no 
answer; hereupon the old man, still holding me by the hair, repeatec 

“ Oh, what do yon want t Ob, my eyes and limbs, what do you want f Oh, 
Drt lungs and Inrer, what do you want? Oh, gorool”—which he screwed out 
of himself with dh ege^ .Itat made his eyes start in his head. 

•* 1 wanted to know, I said, trembling, ** if you would buy a jacket.” 

** Oh, let’s see tUte jacket 1 ” cried the old man.” ** Oh, my heart on fire^ show 
the Jacket to us! Oh, my ejres and limbs, bring the jacket out t” 

with that he took his trembling hands, which were like the daws of a great 
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bird, out of mj bair; and put on a pair of spectacles, not at all ornamental to hit 
inflamed eyes. 

** Oh, how much for the jacket ?** cried Uie old man, aAer examining it. ** Oh 
—^roo!—^how much for the jacket f ” 

“ Half-a-crown,” I answer^, recovering myself. ■ 

** Oh, my lungs and liver,” cried the old man ** no 1 Oh, my eyes,^no 1 Oh, my 
limbs, no 1 Eighteenpence. Gorool” « 

Every time he uttered this ejaculation, his eyes seemed to %e in dagger of 
starting out; and every sentence he spoke, he delivered in a sort o^tunc, ab^iws 
exactly the same, and more like a gust of wind, which begins low, mounts up hi^i, 
and falls again, than any other comparison 1 can And for it. 

“ Well,” said I, clad to have closed the bargain, •‘I'll take eighteenpence.” 

** Oh, my liver f’cried the old man, throwing the jacket on a shelf. “ Get out 
of the sliop! Oh, my lungs, get out of the ^op ! Oh, my eyes and limbs— 
goroo!—don’t ask for money ; make it an exchange.” • 

I never was so frightened in my hfe, before or since ; but I told hlhi humbly ih.'it 
I wanted money, and that nothing cUc was of any use to me, but that 1 would 
wait for it, as he desired, outside, and liad no wish to hurry him. So 1 went 
outside, and s.'it down in the sliadc in a comer. And 1 sat there so many hours, 
tliat tJie shade became sunlight, and the sunlight became shade again, and still I 
sat there wailing fur the money. 

• There never was such another drunken madman in that line of business, I hope. 
That he was well known in the neighlxirhood, and enjoyed the reputation of 
having sold hinusclf to the devil, I soon -understood from the visitsplie received 
from the boys, who continually came skirmishing about the shop, shouting that 
legend, and calling to him to bring out his gold. ‘•You am’t poor, you know, 
Charley, as you pretend. Bring out your gmd. Bring ofll seme of the g(»hl you 
sold yourself to the devil for. Come! It's in the lining of the mattress, Clntriey. 
Kip it open and let’s have some!” This, and many olTers to lend him a knife fuc 
the purj»ose, e.\a sp erated him to such a degree, thatihe whole day was a succession 
of ruiliea on liTs part, IStru!' flTJ^hts on the part of the boys. Sometimes in his rage 
he would take me for one of them, and come at me, mouthing as if he were going 
to tear me in pieces ; then, remembering me, just in time, would dive into the 
shop, and lie upon his bed, as I thought irom the souna of his voice* ygfling in -a 
frantic way, to his own windy tune, tlie Death of Nelson ; with an Tm! TUfllTe 
every line, and innumerable Goroos intcrspcrsetl. As if this were not bad cnoygh 
for me, the boys, connecting me with the csta\>lishmcnt, qh account of the patience 
and perseverancc.with which I sat outside, half-dressed, {leltcd me, and ^d me 
very ill all day. 

lie made many attempts to induce me to consent to an &cc1ulligc ; at one time 
coming out with ^ fishing-rod, at another with a fjd^, at another w*ilh a cocked 
hat, at another with a flute. But 1 resisted all BSSf sat there in 

deviation ; each time asking him, with tears in my ^cs, formy money or my 
jacket. At last he began to pay me in halfpence at a time * and was full two hours 
getting by easy stages to a shilling. 

“Oh, my^es and limbsl” he then cried, peeping hideously out of the shop, 
after a long pau.se, “ will you go for twopence more f” 

“I can’t,” I said; “ I shall be starved.*’ ^ • 

“ Oh, my lun^ and liver, will you go for threepence r* • * 

**1 would go for nothing, if I p>uld,” I said, ‘‘but I want the money badly.” 

^ ^ Ob, go—-roo I” (it is really impossible to express bow he twisted thb macula* 
tibn out of himself, as he peeped round the doorpost at me, showing nothing but 
his cialfy old head;) “ wui you go for fotirpence t” 
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I was so faint and weary that 1 closed with this offer; and taking the money out 
Of Ills claWf not without trembling, went away more hungry and thirsty than I had 
ever been, a little before su^L But at an ppense of threepence I soon refreshed 
myself completely; and, being in better spirits then, limped seven miles upon my 
road. 

My bed at night was under another haystack, where I rested comfortably, offer 
having washed my blistered in a stream, and dressed them as well as I vras 
able, wRh some abOTl®WK***"when I took the road again next morning, I found 
that it lay thrtgigh a succes^on of hop<grounds and orchards. It was sufficiently 
latf in the year for the orchards to be ruddy w'ith ripe aiiples; and in a few places 
the hop-pickers were already at vrork. I tliouglit it all extremely beautiful, and 
made up my mind to sleep among the hops that night: imagining some cheerful 
(Companionship in the long pers{>ectives of poles, with the graceful leaves twining 
round them. 

The tnunpers weffe worse than ever that day, and inspired me with a dread that 
is yet quite fresh in my mind. Some of them were mo^t fcrocious-looking rufhans, 
who stared at me as I went by; and stnp{)cd, perha].>s, and called affer me to come 
back and speak to them, and when I took to my heels, stoned me. I recollect one 
young fellow—a tinker, I suppose, from his wallet and brazier—who had a woman 
with him, and who faced about and stared at me thus; and then roared to me in 
such a tremendous voice to come back, that 1 halted and looked round. 

“Come here, when you're called,” said the tinker, “or I’ll rip your young body 
open.” 

I thought i^best to go back. As I drew nearer to them, trjdng to propitiate the 
tinker by my H>oks, I observed that the woman had a black eye. * 

“ Where are you gf^ng ?” said the tinker, gripping the bost-m of iny shirt with 
].is'blackcncd band, • • 

g ** I am going todDover,” I said. 

^ “ Where do you come from 1" asked the tinker, giving his hand another turn in 
my shirt, to hold me more sccuifly. 

“ I come from London,” I said. 

“ What lay ore you upon ?” asked the tinker. ** Are you a prigj” 
.“N-no.‘*laaid. 

I* Ain’t^n,*by G—? iffyou make a brag of your honesty to me,” said the 

' With his disengaged hand he made a menace of striking me, and then looked at 
me from head to foot. 

• “ Hast you got the price of a pint of beer about you ?” said the tinker. “ If you 
have, out with it, afore I take it away 1” 

1 mould certainlf ha^ produced it, but that I met the woman’s look, and saw 
her very slightly slj^e her ncad, and form ** No I” with her lips. 

“I am veiy poar,” I said, attempting to smile, and have got no money.” 

** Why, srhat do you mean f * said the tinker, looking so sternly at m^ that I 
almost feared he saw the money in my pocket . 

“ Sirl” I stai.'unered. 

** What do you mean,” said the tinker, “by wearing my brother’s silk handker- 
cher ? Give it ovei here 1” And he bad mine off my neck in a moment, and tossed 
it to the woman. • ^ 

The woman burst itftt a nt of laughter, as if she thought this a joke, and tossed 
it back to me, nodde^ once, as slightly as before, and made the word “ Go!” with 
her lips. Bdbre I could obey, however, the tinker scizetl the h.andkerchief out of 
my luuid with a roughness that threw me-away a”d putting it loosely 

toond his own neck, turned upon the wo^n with an oath, and knocked her down. 

I 
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I never shall formt sedng ha fidl backward on the hard road, and lie there vdtb 
her bonnet tamlded off, and her hair all whitened in the dust; nor, when 1 looked 
back from a distance, seeing her sitting on the pathway, which was a Imk by the 
road^de, wiping the blood from her law with a comer of her shawl, while he went 
on ahead. 

This adventure frightened me so, that, afrcrwards, when I saw any of these 
people comina I turned back imtil I could find a hiding*place, wrlfere 1 ren^ned 
untu they haogonc out of sight; whicli happened so often, that T wasveryc^riously 
delayed. But under this difficulty, as under all the ot^er difficultie^of my journey, 
I seemed to be sustained and led on by my fiinciful picture of my mother in'her 
fouth, before I came into the world. It always kept me company. It was there, 
among the hops, when 1 lay down to sleep ; it was with me on my waking in the 
morning; it went before me all day. I have associated it, ever sinCe, will\ the 
sunny street of Canterbuiy, dozing as it were in the hot light; and with the sight 
of its old houses and gateways, and the stately, grey Cathedral, with the rooks 
sailing round the towers. When I came, at last, upon the bare, wide doivns near 
Dover, it relieved (he solit.iry aspect of the scene with hope; and not until I 
reached that first great aim of my journey, and actually set foot in the town itself, 
on the sixth day of my fright, did it desert me. But then, strange to say, when 1 
sto<^ with my ragged shoes, and my dusty, sunlsimt, half-clothed figure, in the 
place so long desired, it seemed to vanish liks a dream, and to leave me helpless 
and dispirited.. | 

1 inc^uired about my aunt among tlie boatmen first, and received various answers. 
One said she lived in the South Foreland laght, and had singed her whiskers by 
doing so ; another, that she was made fast to the great buoy outs^e tlie harbor, 
and could only be visited at half-tide; a third, that #he was locked up in Maidstone 

i ail for cliild-stealing ; a fourth, that she was seen to aougt a broom, in the last 
igh wind, and make direct for Calais. The fly-drivers, amopg whom I inquired 
next, w’cre equally jo cos e and equally disrespectful; and the shopkeepers, not 
liking my apj^arant^r^fherally replied, without* hearing what I had to say, tliat 
they had got nothing for me. 1 felt more miserable and destitute than I had done 
at any period of my running away. My money was all gone, I had nothing left to 
dispose of; 1 was hungry, thirsty, and worn out; and seemed as distant from my 
ena as if 1 had remainra in London. • •* • 

The morning had worn away in these inquiries, and I was sitting on the step of 
an empty shop at a street comer, near the market-place, deliberating upon wan¬ 
dering towards those other places which had been mentioned, when a fly-driver, 
coming by with his carriage, dropped a horsecloth. Somethin good-f atured in 
the man’s face, as I handed it up, encouraged me to ask him if he could tell me. 
where Miss Trotwood lived; though I had asked the ^ucs^jpn so often, that it 
'^most died upon my Ups. _ 

fY”«• Trotwoda;** UeT “Let me see. I know the name, tSo. Old lady ?” 

«Yes,” I said, “rather,” * 

** Pretty stiff in the back ?” said he, making himself upright 
** Yes,” I said. ** 1 should think it very Ukely.” 

“ Carries a bag?” said he: “bag with a good deal of room in it: is gmffi.>h, 
and comes down upon you, sharp ?” '■ 

My heart sank within me as I acknowledged the undoubted accuracy of this 
description. • - * 
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I sixepted the gift thankfully, and bought a loaf unth it Dispatching this 
refreshment by the way, I went in the direction my friend had indicated, and 
walked on a good distance without coming to the houses he had mentioned. At 
length I saw some before me; and approaching them, went into a little shop (it 
was what we used to call a general shop, at home), and inquired if they could ha.\t 
the goodness to tell me where Miss Trotwood lived I addressed m]rs^ to a man 
Y^md the cdunter, who was weighing some rice for a young woman; but the 
latter, |aking the^nquiry to herself, turned round quickly. 

“ My mistress ? ” she said. '* What do you want with her, boy ?” 

^ I want,*' f replied, '* tS speak to her, if you please.** 

**To beg of her, you mean,^* retorted the damsel. 

**No,’* I said, ** indeed.** But suddenly remembering that in truth I came for 
^no other purpose, I held my peace in confusion, and felt my face burn. 

My aunt's handmaid, as 1 supposed she was from what she had said, put her rice 
in a little basket and walked out of the shop; telling me that I could follow her, if 
I wanted to kqpw where Miss Trotwood lived. I needed no second permission ; 
though I was by this time in such a state of consternation and agitation, that my 
Icgs ^hiyk I followed the young woman, and we soon came to a very 

neat ufTTe^cott^c with cheerful bow*windows: in front of it, a small square 
gravelled court or g^en full of flowers, carefully tended, and smelling deliciously. 

“This is Miss Trotwood’%** said the young woman. “Now you know; and 
that *s all 1 have got to say.’* With which words she hurried into the house, as if 
to shake off the responsibility of my ap{)earance; and left me standing at the 
garden'gate, looking disconsolately over the top of it towards the parlor^window, 
where a musliHl curtain partly undrawn in the middle, a large round green screen or 
fan fastened on to the •rutdowi^ill, a small table, and a great chair, suggested to me 
that my aunt might be atathat moment seated in awful state. 

My shoes wm this time in a woeful condition. The soles had shed them* 
selves bit by bit, and the upper leathers had broken and burst until the very shape 
aftd form m shoes had defied* from them. My hat (which had served me for a 
night'Cap, too) was so crushed and bent, that no old battered handleless saucepan 
on bave been ashamed to %'ie with it. My shirt and trousers, 

stainm with heat, dew, grass, and the Kentish soil on which 1 had slept—and tom 
besides—might have frightetol the birds from my aunt's garden, as 1 stood at the 
gate. My Iwr had known no comb or brush rince I left London. My face, neck, 
and hands, friim unaccustomed exposure to the air and sun, were burnt to a berry* 
broilhi. From head to foot I was powdered almost as white with chalk and dust, 
as if I hjtri come out of a limekiln. In this plight, and with a strong consciousness 
' of it, I waited to introduce mysdf to, and make my first impression on, my for¬ 
midable aunt • • 


The unbroken s^ness of the parlor-window leading me to infer, after a-while^ 
that she was not (^re, I lifted up mjr eyes to the window above it, where I saw a 
florid, pleasant'looking gentleman, with a grey head, who shut up one eye in a 
ggjy[e|que manner, noddM his head at me several, times, shook it at me as often, 
laugned, and went away. 

I had been discomposed enough before; but I was so much the more discora- 
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“ Go away !*' said Miss Betsev, shaking her head, and making a dbtant diop la 
the air with her knife. ** Go along 1 No boys here I" 

I watched her, with my heart at my lips, as she marched to a comer of her 
garden, and stooped to dig up some little root there. Then, untbout a scrap of 
courage, hut urith a great d^ of desperation, I went soAIy in and stood beside ner, 
touching her u'ith my linger. 

** If you please, ma’am,** I b^an. 

She started and looked up. 

** If you please, aunt,’* • , 

*' Eh f ’ exclaimed Miss Betsey, in a tone of amazement 1 have never heard 
approached. 

** If you please, aunt, I am your nephew.” 

** On, Lord !’* said my aunt. And sat flat down in the garden*path. * 

** I am David Coppenicld, of Blundcrstone, in Suffolk—where you came, on the 
night when I was bom, and saw my dear mama. 1 have bedli very unhappy since 
she died. 1 have been slighted, and taught nothing, and thrown hpon myself, and 
put to w'ork not fit for me. It made me run away to you. I was robbed at first 
setting out, and have walked all the way, and have never slept in a bed since I 
began the journey.” II.ere my self-support gave way all at once; and with a move¬ 
ment of my hands, intended to show ner my ra^ed state, and cdl it to witness that 
1 had suffered something, I broke into a passion of crying, which 1 suppose had 
been pent up within me all the week. 

My aunt, with every sort of expression but wonder discharged from her counten¬ 
ance, sat on the gravel, staring at me, until I began to cry; whefi^ahe got up in a 
great hurry, c ollared me, and took me into the parlor. Her first proceeding tlicre 
was to imlo^’il T&Il press, bring out several bottlc&, and ptlur some of tJie contents 
of each into my mouth. I thiruc they must have been Yaktn out at random, for I 
am sure I tastrajjgugeed water, anchovy sauce, and salad dxfitfiog. ^Vhen she had 
administered these restoratives, flS 1 was still quite hplcrfcal, and unable tocontroul 
my sobs she put me on the sofa, with a shawl andcr my head, and the handicer- 
chief from her own head under my feet, lest 1 should sully the cover; and then, 
sitting herself down behind the green fan or screen I have already mentioned, so 
tluit I could not see her face, ejaralated at intervals, *' Mercy on us 1” letting those 
exclamations oflf like minute guns. 

After a time she rang the bell. ** Janet,” said my aunt, when her servant came 
in. ** Go up stairs, give mv comomnents to Mr. Dick, and say 1 wish to ^speak 
to him.” 

Janet looked a little surprised to see me lying stiffly on the sofa (I afiuid to 
move lest it should be displeasing to my aunt), but went on her errand. My aunt; 
with her hands behind her, walkM up and down the room, unlU the gentleman who 
tad me from the upper window came in laughings. 

“'tin Dick,” said my aunt, “don’t be a fool, because nebody can be more 
discreet than you can, when you choose We all kna / that. So don’t be a fool, 
whatever you are." ' 

The gentleman was serious immediately, and looxed at me, I thought, as if he 
would entreat me to say nothing about the window. 

** Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, “you have heard me mention David Copperfieldf 
Now don't pretend not to have a memory, becanse ymi and I know better.” 

“ Tmvid Copperfield 7” said Mr. Dick, who did not ap^iear to me to remember 
much about it **Dapid Copperfield T Oh yes, to be suiy. David, certainly.” 

“ Well,” saM my aunt, “ tnis is his boy, his son. He would ba as like Us 
father as it’s possible to 1^ if he was not so like his mother, too.** 

“ His son r’ said Mr. Dick. ** David’s son f Indeed 1'* 
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** Yes,** pursued my unnt, ** end he has d<Mie e pretty piece of business. He has 
run away. Ah I Hu nster, Betsey Trotwood, never would have run away.”*^M 7 
aunt shook her head firmly, confident in the character and behaviour of the girl who 
never was bom. * 

*' Oh 1 yon think she wouldn't have run away f ’ said Mr. Dick. 

** Bless and save the man,”exclaimed my aunt, sharply, *• how he talks T Don*t I 
know she wouldn't t She would have lived with her god-mother, and we should 
have b^ devoted^o one andlher. Where, in the name of wonder, shorild his 
sister, iTetsey Trotwood, have run from, or to ?” 

‘Nowhere,*^said Mr. Di^. 

“ Well then,” returned my aunt, softened by the reply, “how can you pretend 
to be wool-gathering, Dick, when you are as sharp as a surgeon's lancet ? Now, 
hercjrou see youn^ David Copperfield, and tfie qu^tion 1 puT to you ivwhat shall 
1 do with him f * 

“ What shall youado with him T' said Mr. Dick, feebly, scratching his head 
“ Oh I do withiiitii?” 

“ Yes,” said my aunt, with a grave look, and her forefinger held up. “ Come I I 
want «iome very sound advice.” 

“ Why, if 1 was you,” said Mr. Dick, considering, and looking vacantly at me, 
“ I should—" The contemplation of me seemed to inspire him with a sudden 
idea, and he added, briskly, “—1 should wash him !” 

“Janet,” said my aunt, turning round with a quiet triumph, which I did not then 
understand, “ Mr. Dick sets us Si right. Heat the bath ?” 

Although 1 was deeply interested in this dtS^^e^I iimuld not help observing my 
aunt, Mr. Dicl!! and Janet, while it was in progress, and completing a survey 1 ^d 
already been engaged ift making of the room. 

** My aunt w'os a Udl, hard-featured lady, but by no means ill-looking. There 
was an inflexibility gi her face, in her voice, in her pait a nd carriage, amply suffi¬ 
cient to account for the effect she had made upon a j^imft'crealllPFWte my mother; 
bift her features were rather handsome than otherwise, though unbending and 
austere. 1 particularly noticed that she had a very quick, bright eye. Her hair, 
which was ^ey, was arranged in two plain divisions, under wliat 1 believe would 
be called a mob-cap ; I mean a cap, much more common then tlian now, with side- 
pieqes fastA^v^undcr the chili. Her dress was of a lavender color, and perfectly 
neat; but scantily made, as if she desired to be as little encumbered os possible. 

I remember that I thought it, in form, more like a riding-habit with the superfluous 
skirt but off, than anything else. She wore at her side a gentleman's gold watch, 
if I mightaudge from its size and make, with an appropriate chain and seals; she 
•luid some linen at her throat not unlike » shijj^-coliar, and things at her wrists like 
little shirt-wristbani^. • * 

Mr. Dick, as I Ime already said, was grey-ncadea and florid: I should have said 
all about him, in ^ying so, had not his head been curiously bowed—not by age ; it 
reminded me of one of Mr. Creakle's bo)^' heads after a baiting—and his grey eyes 
prominent mid btige, with a strange kind of watery brightness in them that made 
me, in combination with his vacant manner, his submisdon to my aunt, and his 
childish delight when Ae praised him, suspect him of being a little mad ; though, 
if he were mad, how he came to be thme, puzzled me extremely. He was dressed 
like any other ordinary Eentleman, in a loose grev morning (^t and waistcoat, and 
Tl'hite trousers; anabanjiiis ^ trh in and his money in his pockets : which 

rattled as if he were very proud of it. 

Janet was a pretty woomii* girl, of about-nmeteen or twenty, and H perfect 

r icture of neatness. Though I made no further observation of her at the moment, 
mav mention here what 1 did not discover until afterwards, namely, that she was 
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one of a senes of prot^m whom my aunt Tiad taken into her aemce expressly to 
educate in a renouncement of manli^d and who had generailv completed tneir 
abhm*ion by marrying the baker. 

^e rooin was ^ neat u Janet or my aunt As I laid aown my pen, a moment 
since, to think of it, the air from the sea came blowing in again, mlx^ with the 
perfume of the flowcra; and I saw the old-fashioned furniture brighUy nibl^ and 
polished, my aunt’s inviolable chair and table by the ^und green (an in the bow- 
window^ the druyget-covered carnet, the cat the kettle-hol^r, ^he two canaries, 
the old chma, the punch-bowl full of dried rose-leaver, the tall pre^s guarding all 
sorts of bottles and pots, and, w’onderfully out of keeping with ue rest, roy dusty 
self upon the sofa, taking note of everything. 

Janet had gone away to get the bath ready, when my aunt, to roy great alarm, 
became in one moment rimd with indignation, and had har^y voice to cry jut, 
“Janet! Donkeys!” 

Upon which, Janet came running np tlie stairs as if the house were in Homes, 
dart^ out on a little piece of green in front, and warned off two saddle-donkeys, 
lady-ridden, that had presumed to s et hoof upo n it; while my aunt, rushing out of the 
Kbnse, Screed the bridle of a third anihiai with a liestriding child, turned him, 
led him forth from those sacred Dr ; e ci^c 4 . and boxed the ears of the unlucky urchin 
in attendance who had dared to prdlane tliat hallowed ground. 

To this hour I don't know whether my aunt had any lawful right of way over 
that patch of green; but she had settled it in her own mind that she l^d, and it was 
all the same to her. The one great outrage of her life, demanding to be constantly 
avenged, u'as the passage of a donkey over that immaculate spoU, In whatevei 
occupation she w'as engaged, however mterestiiig to neFlhe conversation in which 
she was taking part, a donkey turned the current of iicr ideas in a moment, and she 
was upon him straight. Jup of water, and watering pot% were kept in secret 
places ready to be discliarged on the offending boys; sticks wure laid in ambush 
behind the door; sallies were made at all hour%; and incessant war prevailed. 
Perhaps this was ad agreeable excitement to the donkey-boys; or perhaps the more 
sagacious of the donkeys, understanding bow the case stood, delighted with consti¬ 
tutional obstinacy in coming that way. I only know tliat there were three alarms before 
the bath was ready; and tliat on the occasion of the last and most desperate of all, 1 
saw my aimt engage, single-handed, with a sandy-headed lad of fifteen, and hyuop 
his sandy head against her own gate, b^ore B6 80^60 To^comprehend what wST^Ke 
matter. These interruptions were the more ridiculous to me, because she. w'os 
giving me broth out of a table-spoon at the time (having firmly persuaded herself 
that 1 was acti^y starving, ana must receive nourishment at first in very small 
quantities), and, while my month ivas yet open to receive the spoon, she would put 
it back into the basin, cry “ lanetl Donke^ 1” and go out tolhe assault. 

The bath was a great comiort. For 1 began to be sensible acute padns in my 
limbs from lying out in the fidds, and was now so tired and low diat I could hardly 
keep myself awake for five minutes together. When I had bathed, they (I mean my 
aunt and Janet) enrobed me in a shirt and a pair of trousers bdongiitg to Mr. Dick, 
and tied roe up in two or three great shawls* What sort of bundle 1 looked like, I 
don't know, but I felt a rery hot one. Feeling also very faint and drow^, I soon 
lay down on the sofa again and fdl asleep. 

It might have been a dream, originating In the itpey which had occnined my 
mind so long, but 1 awoke with the impression that my (itmt had cmne and bent 
over m^ and had put my hair away from my face, and laid, my head more com¬ 
fortably, and had then stood looking at me. Tie words, “Pretty feUovf," or 
** Poor fellow,'-, seemed to be in roy ears, too; hnt certainly there was nothing else, 
niien I awoke^ to lead me to believe that thqr had been uttered nqr ann^ who 
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[ fat in the bow-window g azing at the sea from behind the green fan, which was 
f mounted ona kma and turned any way. 

( We dined soon after 1 awoke, oflf a roast fowl and a pudding; I sitting at table, 
: not unlike * tnissya hiwi mvsglf. and moving my arms with considerable difficulty. 
' But as my atliif had .awiiilbind- me up, I made no complaint of being inconvenienced. 
All this time, JL was deeply anxious to know what she was going to do with me; 
but she took her dinner m ptjpfound silence, except when she occasionally fixed her 
eyesoa\ne sittingopp(»ite, and satd| “Mercy upon us!” which did not by any 
m^ns relieve jay anxiety. , 

The cloth being drawn, and some sneny put upon the table (of which I had a 

( rlass), my aunt sent up for Mr. Dick again, who joined us, and looked as wise as 
le could when she requested him to attend to my story, which she elicited from me, 
»gradually, by a course of questions. During my recital, she kept her eyes on Mr. 
Dick, who 1 thought would have gone to sleep but for that, and who, whensoever 
he lapsed into a snffie, was check^ by a frown from my aunt 

“ Whatever possessed that poor unfortunate Baby, that she must go and be 
married again,said my aunt, when I had finished, “/can’t conceive.” 

“ Perhaps she fell in love with her second husband,” Mr. Dick suggested. 

“ Fell in lovel ” repeated my aunt, “ What do you mean ? What business had 
she to do it ? ” 


“ Perhaps,” Mr. Dick simpered, alter thinking a little, “ she did it for 
pleasure.” 

“ Pleasure, indeed I ” replied my aunt “ A mighty pleasure for the poor Baby 
to fix her sim^e faith upon any dog of a fellow, certain to Blus e her in some way 
or other. W^t did she propose to herself, I should like to know! She had had 
one iiusband. She hlM seen David Copperficld out of the world, who was always 
running after wax doils from his cradle. She had got a baby—oh, there were a 
pair ot babies wh«n she gave birth to this child sitting here, that Friday night!— 
tyul what more did she want ? ” 

Mr. Dick secretly shook his Bead at me, as if he thought there was no getting 
over this. 


“She couldn’t even have a baby like anybody else,” said my aunt. “Where 
was this child’s sister, Betsey Trotwood? Not forthcoming. Don’t tell me! ” 

'Mr. Dick seemed quite frrghtened. 

“That little man of a doctor, with his head on one side,” said my aunt, 
** Jellips, or whatever his name was, what was he about ? All he could do was to 
say to me, like a robin redbreast—as he is —* It’s a boy.’ A boy! Yah, the im¬ 
becility w the whole set of ’eml" 

The heartiness of the ejaculation startled Mr. Dick exceedingly; and me, too, if 
I am to tell the trftli. * 

“ And then, asjf this was not enough, and she had not stood sufficiently in the 
light of this childfs sister, Betsey Trotwood,” said my aunt, “ she marries a second 
time—goes and marries a Murderer—or a man with a name like it—and stands in 
this chad’s liight t And the natural consequence is, u anybody but a baby might 
have foreseen, that he prowls and wanders. He’s as like Cain before he was grown 
vp, as he can be.” 

Mr. Dick looked hard at me, as if to identify mein this character. 

** And then there’s thal^woman with the Pagan name,” said my aunt, “that 
P^gotty, she goes aiftUgets married next. Because she has not seen enough of the 
evilattending such tfiin gs, she goes and gets married next, as the c^d rdates. I 
onfy hope,” my ■««>, ahaking her huid, ** that her husband is one of those 
Poker husbands who abound in the newspapers, and will beat her weU with one.” 

I could not bear to hear my old nurse so decried, and made the subject of such a 
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wish. I tdhi my cunt that indeed die was mistakeik That, Peggotty was the 
best, the tnimt, the most faithful, most devoted, and most self-denying mend a!^ 
servant in the world; who had ever loved me dearly, who had ever loved my 
mother dearly; who had held my mother’s d^g hcM upon her arm, on whose 
face my mother had imprinted her last grateful kiss. And mv remembrance of 
them both, choking me, i broke down as 1 was trying to say that her home was 
my home, and that all she had was mine, and tliat 1 would have gone to her for 
shelter, but for her humble station, which made me f&ir that I itight brift|( some 
trouble on her—I broke down, I say, as I was tr)*ing to^say so^ and | 0 td my face in 
my hands upon the table. * 

** Well, well r* said my aunt, *' the child is right to stand by those who have 
stood by him.—Janet! Donkeys!” 

1 thoroughlv believe that but fur those unfortunate donkeys, we shouM havcf 
come to a good understanding; for my aunt had laid her hand on my shoulder, 
and the impulse was upon me, thus emboldened, to embrace )a:r and beseech her 
protection. But the interruption, and the disorder she was thrown into by the 
stnsggle outside, put an end to all softer ideas for the present, and kept my aunt 
indignantly declaiming to Mr. Dick about her determination to appeal for rctlrcss 
to the laws of her country, and to bring actions for tresjiass a^inst the w'hole 
donkey proprietorship of Dover, until tea-time. 

After tea, we sat at the window—on tlie look-out, as I iin.igined, from my aunt’s 
sharp expression of face, for more in%'aders—until dusk, when Janet set candles, and 
a backgammon-lioard, on the table, and pulled down the blinds. 

“Now, Mr. Dick,” said my aunt, with her grave look, and her fQfehnger up as 
before, “ I am going to ask you another question. D>ok at this chilS.” 

“ David's sonf’ said Mr. Dick, with an attentive, qiuzzlcd*face. 

“ Exactly so,” returned my aunt. “ What wouM you do vpth him, now »’* 

“Do with David’s son?” said Mr. Dick. « 

“Ay,” replied my aunt, “ with David’s son.” 

“Oh!” said Mr. Dick. “Yes. Do with—1 should put him to bed.” 

*'Janet!” cried my aunt, with the same complacent triumph that 1 had remarked 
before. “Mr. Dick sets us all right. If the bed is ready, we’ll take him up 
to it.” 

Janet reporting it to be quite read^, I was taken up* to it; kindly/ buf in some 
sort like a prisoner; my aunt going in front, and Janet bringing up the rear. The 
only circumstance which gave me any new hope, was my aunt’s stopping on Jhe 
stairs to intmire about a smell of fire that was prevalent there; and Janet’s repl^ng 
that she bad been making tinder down in the kitchen, of my old shirt. But mere 
were no other clothes in my room than the odd heap of things 1 wore; and when I 
was left there, with a little taper which my aunt forewarned' me Qrould bum exactly 
five minutes, I heard them lock my door on the outside. Turnip these things over 
in my mind, 1 deemed it possible that my aunt, who could kn^ nothing of me, 
might susp^ I had a habit of running away, and took precautions, on that 
account, to have me in safe keeping. » 

The room was a pleasant one, at the lop of the house, overlooking the sea, on 
which the moon was shining brilliantly. After 1 had said my pmy^ and the 
candle had burnt out, I remember how I still sat lookmg at tiie moonlight on the 
water, as if 1 could hope to read my fortune in it, as in a brml^ book; or to see 
my mother with her child, coming mom Heaven, alod^ thqjlvimning path, to look 
upon me as she had looked when 1 last nw her sweet uce. I remember how the 
aolann feding with which at len^ I turned my eyes away, yiaded to the sensation 
of gratitude ara rest which the sight of the wnite-curtainea bed—and how muck 
mme the Ijdng soMy down tqxm it, nestling in the yu-impliKA 
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1 remember how I thought of ell the solituy placef under the night sky where I 
had slwt, and how I prayed that 1 never might be houseless any more, and never 
might iotget the housmess. 1 remember how 1 seemed to float, then, down the 
mmandioty glory of that track upon the sea, away into the world of dreams. ^ 


, CHAPTER XIV. 

IIY AUNT HAKES UP HER MIND ABOUT ME. 

• Oi^going down in the morning, 1 found my aunt musing so profoundly over the 
brc^fast-table, with her elbow on the tray, that the contents of t he um had over> 
flowed the teapot and were laying the whole table-cloth under \raierj when my 
entrance put hw meditations to flight. I felt sure that I bad been the subject of 
her reflections, and was more than ever anxious to know her intentions tow'ordsme. 
Yet I dared not express my anxiety, lest it should give licr oflence. 

Mv eves, however, n ot being so much under controul as my tongue, wxre 
attracted tovrardsmy atinf vciy dfl'en’^dufing breakTasf." ' T'never couTdlook at her 
for a few moments together but I found her looking at me—in an odd thoughtful 
manner, as if 1 were an immense way off, instead of being on the other side of the 
small round table. When she had finished her breakfast, my aunt very deliberately 
leaned back in her chair, knitted her brows, folded her arms, and contemplated me 
at her leisure,%rith such a'fTxcdness of auction that 1 vras quite overpowered by 
embarrassmenL NotfNiaving ns yet finished my own breakfast, 1 attempted to hide 
my confusion by proc^hig with it; but my knife tumbled over my fork, my fork 
tnppcd up my kaife, 1 dipped bits of bacon a surprising height into the air 
instead of cutting Uiem for my owm eating, and choked mv-sclf with my tea, w'hich 
]^rsistcd in going the wrong w'iQr instead of the right one, until I gave in altogether, 
and sat blushing under my aunt's dose scrutiny. 

** Hallo r* said my aunt, after a long time. 

I looked up, and met her sharp bri^t glance respectfully. 

I havt wAlten to luni,**%aid my aunt. 

••To—f* 

“Toyour father-in-law,”said my aunt. “I have sent him a letter that I’ll 
trou*ble him to attend to, or he and 1 wil l fall ou t 1 can tell him I” 

“ Dooi be know where I am, aunt 1 inquired, alarmed. 

** 1 have told him,” said my aunt, with a nod. 

** Shall I—^be—^giveiAip to him ?” I faltered. 

“I don’t know,^said my aunt. “ We shall see.** 

*' Oh! I can’t j ^nk what 1 shall do,” I exclaimed, “ if I have to go back to Mr. 
Muidstonel” 

“ I don’t know anything about it,” said my aiut, diaking her bead. “ 1 can’t 
say, I am sure. We shall see.” 

, My spirits sank under these words, and I became very dgjgjgjg^ and heavy of 
tieaat. My aunt, without appearing to take much heed of me, put on a coarse 
apron with a hil^ ^hich die took out of the press; washed up the teacups with her 
own hands; and, whai^evelything was washed and set in the tray again, and the 
cloth fld'led and put on the top oTthe whole, rang for Janet to remove it. She next 
swep*;'‘dptheemm^writh a htde broom (puttingon a pair of gloves first), ontil 
th.jre did not Appeirto be one microscopic speck left on the carpet; next dusted 
and arranged the room, whidi was dusted and arranged to a hairis^readth alreadj'. 
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When all these taska were perfonned to her satisfaction, she took off the gloves an4 
apron, folded them np, put them in the particular comer of the press from which 
th^ had been taken, brought out her work-box to her own table in the open 
window, and sat down, with the green fon between her and the light, to work. 

WTsh you*d go up-stairs,” said my aunt, as she threaded her needle “and 

E ve my compliments to Mr. Dick, and I 'll be glad to know how he gets on with 
s Memorial.” ^ 

I rose with all alacrity , to acquit myself of this commission. • * • 

** I suppose,” aunt, eyeing me as narrowly as^he had eyetVihe needle in 

threading it, “ you think Mr, Dick a short name, eh f * 

“I^thought it was rather a short name, yesterday,” I confessed. 

“ \ on are not to suppose that he hasn’t got a longer name, if he chose to U'ie 
it,” said my aunt, with a loftier air. “ Babley—Mr. Richard Bablcy—that's llic 
gentleman’s true name.” 

I was going to suggest, with a modest sense of my youth and tlie familiarity I had 
been already guilty of, tlut I had better give liim the full benefit of tlAt name, when 
my aunt went on to say : 

“ But don’t you call him by it, whatever you do. He can’t bear his name. Tliat’s 
a peculiarity of his. Ibough I don’t know that it's much of a peculiarity, cither; 
for he has Ix'cn ill-used enough, by some that bear it, to have a mortal antij-aihy 
for it, Heaven knows. Mr. Dick is his name here, and evcrj*where else, now—if 
he ever went anywhere else, which he don’t So take care, cluld, you don’t call 
him anything hui Mr. lyick.” 

I promised to obey, and went up-st.airs with my message ; thinking, as I went, 
that if Mr. Dick had been working at his Memorial long, at the same rate as I had 
seen him working at it, through the open door, whefi I canfh down, he was pro¬ 
bably getting on very svcll indeed. 1 found him still driving at it with a lung pen, 
and nb head almost laid upon the paper. He was so intent upon it, tliat 1 had 
ample leisure to obscn'c tlie large paper kite in a comer, the confusion of bundles^ 
of manuscript, the number of pens, and, above ali,*the quantity of ink (which be 
seemed to have in, in half-gallon jars by the dozen), before he observed my being 
present. 

“ 11a I Fhoebus!” said Mr. Dick, laying down hb pffl. ** How d^ the world 
go? I’ll tell you what,” he added, in a lower tone,'*I shouldn’t wbh it to be 
mentioned, but it *s a—” here he l>eckoned to me, and pat his lips close to my car 
*—*' it *s a mad world. Mad as Bedlam, boy I” said Mr. Dick, taking snuff firoip a 
round box on the table, and laughii^ heartily. 

it presuming to give my opinion on th'is question, I deUvered my ihessage. 
,” said Mr. Dick, in answer, “ my compliments to her, and I—I believe 

_adeastart. I think 1 have made a start," saidrMr.€>ick, pa«ing his 

band among lus grey hair, and casting anything but a confident jpok at hb manu¬ 
script “You have been to schoolf" • 

“ Yes, sir,” 1 answered; “ for a short time.” 

V Do you recollect the date ” said bir. Dick, looking jr*mcstly at me, and taking 
up hb pen to note it down, “when King Charles the rirst had hb head cut offf* 

I said I Ixlieved it happened in the year sixteen hundred and forty-nine. 

“Well,” returned Mr. Dick, scratching hb ear with hb pen, and looking 
dubiously at me. ** So Uie boolu say; but I don’t set^ow that^an be. Because, 
if it was so long ago, how could the p^le about him haur tnade that ^stake of 
putting some of the trouble out of Airhead, after it was t a keu q^, into mttu t 
I was very much surprised by the inoniry; but could give no information on Uib 

^**lt*s Tciy strange,”said Mr. Dick, witha despondent look upon hb papas, snd 


Without 
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with his hand among his hair again, **that I never can get that quite right I 
never can make that perfectly clear. But no matter, no matter I” he said cheerfully, 
and rousing himself, ** theretime enough f My compliments to Miss Trotwoo^ 

I am gettinjg on very well indeed.** 

I was going away, when he directed my attention to the kite. 

** What do you think of that for a kite ?’* he said. 

I an»vered that it was a heautiful one. v 1 should think it must have been as much 
as sewn feet higfe. 

“I made i^r We’ll gOcand fly it, you and I,” said Mr. Dick. “Do you see 
this ?” 

lie showed me tliat It was covered with manuscript, very closely and laboriously 
written; but so plainly, that as 1 looked along the lines, I thought I saw some 
allusion to King Charles the First’s head a^in, in one or two places. 

“There’s plenty of string,” said Mr. Dick, “and when it flies high, it takes the 
facts a long way. that’s my manner of difliising ’em. I don’t know where they 
may come do^n. It’s according to circumstances, and the wind, and so forth; but 
1 take my chance of that.” 

< His face was so very mild and pleasant, and had something so reverend in it, 
though it was hale and hearty, tliat I was not sure but that he was having a good* 
humoured jest with me. So I laughed, and he laughed, and we parted the bc»t 
friends possible. 

“Well, child,” said my aunt, when I went down stairs. “And what of Mr. 
Dick, tliis morning?”’ 

I informei^hcr that he sent his compliments, and was getting on rcry well 
indeed. 

“ What do you thlhk of hifn ?” said my aunt. 

I liad some sliadowy Wea of endeavouring to evade the question by replying that 
1 thought him a iftry nice gentleman; but my aunt was not to be so put oft, .or she 
laid her work down in her lap, and said, folding her hands upon it: 

“ Cornel Your sister Betsey Trotwood would have told me what she thought of 
any one, directly. Be as like your sister as you can, and speak out!” , 

“Is he—is Mr, Dick—I ask because I don’t know, aunt—is he at all out of his , 
I stammered: for I felt 1 was on dangerous groundf^ 
a.nioiacl,” said my aunt. 

“ Oh, indeed I” I observed faintly. 

Vlf there is an 3 rthingin the world,” said my aunt, with great decision and force 
of manner, “ that Mr. Dick is not, it’s that.” 

1 haiPbothing better to offer, than another timid “ Oh, indeed!” 

“ He has been called mad,” said my aunt. “ 1 have a selfish pleasure in saying 
he has been collet’ mah, or 1 should not have had the benefit of his^ society and 
advice for riiese hyt ten years and upwarda—in fiict, ever since your sbter, Betsey 
Trotwood, disap^inted me.” 

“ So long as that f * I said. 

* And mc^petmle they were, who had the audmty to call him mad,” pursued 
my aunt *’ Mr. Dick is a sort of distant connexion oi mine; it doesn’t matter how; 

I needn’t enter into that. If it hadn’t been for me, his own brother would have 
shut him up for life. That’s all.” 

1 am afraid it was hvpoc^tical in me, but seeing that my aunt felt strongly on 
the subject, I tried tft l^k as if I felt strongly too. 

*‘A proud fooll”«said my aunt. “Because his brother was a little eccentric— 
though he is not half so eccentric as a good many people—he didn’t like to have 
him visible about his house, and sent him away to some private asylum^place: 
though he had b^n left to his particular care by their deceased fittbo’, wfbo /bought 
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him almost a luitund. And a wise man 4# must have been to think so! Mad him* 
self^ no doubt.** 

Again, as my aunt looked quite convinced, I endeavoured to look quite convinced 
alsa 

**So I stepped in,** said my aunt,”'*and. made him an ofler. I said, Your 
brother's sane—a great deal more sane than you are, or ever will be, it is to be 
hop^ Let him have lus little income, and come an^ live with me. / am not 
afraid of him, / am not proud, / am ready to take can of him, and sludl hc^t ill* 
treat him as some people (besides the a^lum*foIks) have^done. After a good deal 
of said my aunt, ** I got him; and he has licen here ever since. Ilk 

is the most friendly and amenable creature in existence; and as for advice l^But 
nobody knows wliat that man's mind is, except myself." 

My aunt smootlied her dress and shook her head, as if she smoothed defiance pf 
the whole world out of the one, and shook it out of the other. 

*' lie had a favorite sister," said my aunt, ** a good creature/»and very kind to 
him. But she did what they all do—took a husband. And didea-hat they all 
do—made her wreiche^l. It had such an effect upon the mind of Mr. Dick {that's 
not madness, I hope!) that, combined with his fear of his brother, and his sense of 
his unktndncs.s, it tlirew him into a fever. That was before he came to me, but 
the recollection of it is oppressive to him even now. Did he say anything to you 
about King Charles the First, child!" 

“Yes, aunt.” 

*' Ah!" said my aunt, rubbing her nose as if she were a little vexerl. “ Tbat's 
his allegorical way of expressing it. He connects his illness with great disturliance 
and agitation, naturally, and tliat's the figure, or tltc simile, or whatevA’ it *s called, 
which be chooses to use. And why shouldn't he, if hv thinkiPproiier ?" 

Isaid: “Certainly, aunt." • • 

“ It's not a business-like way of speaking," said my aunt, *' nqr a w-orldly way. 
I am aware of that; and that's the reason why I insist upon it, that there shan't 
' be a word about it in his Memorial." * 

“Is it a Memorial about his own history that he u writing, aunt ?" 

“ Yes, child," said my aunt, rubbing her nose again. “ Fie is memorialising the 
I.iord Chancellor, or the Lord Sometiody or oUier—one of thfMM people, at all 
events, who are paid to be memorialised—about his aflkirs. 1 mtppdse H will gp 
in, one of these ^ys. lie hasn't been able to draw it up yet, without introducing 
that mode of expressing himself; but it don't signify; it keeps him employed." 

In fact, I found out afterwards that Mr. Dick had been for upwards of ten years 
endeavouring to keep King Charles the First out of the Memorial; but€ie had 
been constantly getting into it, and was there now. 

*' I say again," said my aunt, “ nobody knows what thaPmaids mind is ex^t 
mysdf; and he's the most amenable and friendly creature in exi^mce. If he likes 
to fly a kite sometimes, what of thatl Franklin used to fly a^te. He was a 
(Quaker, or something of that sor^ if I am not mistaken. And a Quaker flying a 
late is a much more ridiculous object than anybody else." 0 • 

If I could have supposed that my aunt had recounted these particulars for my 
especial behoof, and as a piece of confidence in me, 1 should have felt very much 
dlstinguirill(r,"ud should hav e augured favorably from such a mark of her good 
cminion. But I could hardly nero ohserving that sh&had lauqphed into them, 
cniefly because die question was raised in her own mino, an4 knth veiy little refer* 
ence to me, though ^ bad addressed herself to me in the abseqice of anybody else, 
At the same time, I must say that the generosity of her thampiontlup m poor 
harmless Mr. Dick, not onW b^tred toy young breast with some selfish hope for 
myself, but warmiMl it unsemsbly (owwo her. I believe that I hegjUi to know thal 
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there was somelhing about my aunt, notuathstanding her many eccentncmes and 
odd humours, to be nonored and ti^cd in. Though she was just as sharp that 
day, as on the day before, and was in and out about the donkeys just as often, and 
was thrown into a tremendous state of indignation, when a young man, going by, 
jQgjgd Janet at a window (which was one of the gravest misdemeanors that coidd be 
committed against my aunt’s dignity), she seei^ to me to command more of my 
zesp^ if not less or my f^pr. 

Thf^anxietjr ^underwent, in the interval which necessarily elapsed before a reply 
could be re^pived to her,letter to Mr. Murdstone, was extreme; but 1 made an 
Adeavour to suppress it, and to be as agreeable as I could in a quiet way, both to 
my aunt and Mr. Dick. The latter and 1 would have gone out to fly tlie great 
kite; but that I had still no other clothes than tlie anything but ornamental gar> 
ments with which I had been decorated on the first day, and which confined me to 
the house, except for an hour after dark, when my aunt, for my health’s sake, 
paraded me up aiM down on the cliff outside before going to bed. At length the 
reply from Mr. Murdstone came, and my aunt informed me, to my infinite terror, 
tliat he was conung to speak to her himself on the next day. On the next day, still 
bundled up in my curious I sat counting the time, flushed and heated 

by the conflict of sinking hop^ and rising fears within me; and waiting to be 
startled by the sight of the gloomy face, whose non-arrival startled me every minute. 

My aunt was a little more imperious and stem than usual, but I observed no 
other token of her preparing herself to receive the visitor so much dreaded by me. 
She sat at work in the window, and 1 sat Iw, with my thoughts running astray on 
all possible ^d impossible results of Mr. Murdstone’s visit, imtil pretty late in the 
afternoon, uur diiuier had been indefinitely postponed; but it was growing so 
late, that my aunt htd ordesed it to be got ready, when she gave a sudden alarm of 
donkeys, and to mjacoAstemation and amazement, I beheld Miss Murdstone, on a 
ride«leliberately over the sacred piece of green, and stop in front of the 
, house, looking about her. 

“ Go along with you 1 " cridS my auni, shaking her head and her fist at the 
window. ** You have no business there. How dare you trespass ? Go along! 
Oh I you bold>&ced thing I” 

My aunt was so exasperated by the coolness with which Miss Murdstone looked 
about hlr, that I really befieve sne was motionless, and unable for the mom^t to 
dart out according to custom. I seized the opportunity to inform her who it was; 
aqd that the gentleman now coming near the offender (for the way up was very 
steep, and he had dropf^ behind), was Mr. Murdstone himself. 

I ton’t care who it is 1” cried my aunt, still shaking her head, and ^fiailaring 
anything but welcome from the bow-window. - ** I won’t be trespassed BJMJB. 1 
won’t allow it dSoifhuy! J anet turn him round . j^^aiLhuEL^i’’ and 1 saw, 
from behind my^unt a sort dnHffffSd ba(ll&-f^i^, m which the donkey stood 
resisting everyli^y, with all his four plant^ different wayt while Jpet tried 
to puU him round by the bridle, Mr. Murdstone tried to lead him on. Miss Miud- 
stone strudetat Janet with a parasol, and seveml boys, who had come to see the 
engagement shouted vigorously. But mv aunt suddenly descrying among them 
the young malefactor who was the donkey^s guardian, and who was one of the most 
inveterate offcnideni against her, though mudly in his teens, rushed out to the scene 
of action, nop need noon him, capturra him, dragged him with his jacket over his 
head and his heels ^pndiim the ground, into the garden, and, calling upon Janet 
to fetch the consta^ andjostices, that be might be taken, tried, and executed on 
the spot, held him at bay tnere. This part of the business, however, did not last 
long: for the young rascal, bdng expert at a variety of feints and dodges, of 
wmen my aunt nad no conception, soon went whoopU^ away, leaving some deep 
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impresuons of his nailed boots in the fli>wer>beds, and taking his donkcj in.trittmph 
with him. 


Miss Mordstone, during the latter poitioa of the contest, had ^smounted, and 
was now waiting with her brother at me bottom of the steps, until mj aunt should 
be at leisure to receive them. My aunt, a little ruffled by the combat, maixhed 
past them into the house, with great dignity, and took no notice of their presence^ 
nntil thev were announced bv Janet 

** Shall I go away, aunt f* 1 asked, trembling. * ^ •,, 

“No, sir,” said my aunt “Certainly not!” With which she pushed me intoa 
comer near her, and fenced me in with a dialr, as if it were a priion or a baf- of 
justice. This position I continued to occupy during the whole interview, and from 
it I now saw Mr. and Miss Murdstone enter the room. 


“Oh !” said my aunt, “I was not aware at first to whom I had the pleasure of, 
objecting. But I don't allow anybody to ride over that turf. I make no cxceo* 
lions. 1 don't allow anybody to do it.” 

“Your regulation is rather awkward to strangers,” said Miss Muiri&ton<^* 

“ Is it!” said my aunt 

Mr. Murdstone seemed afraid of a renewal of hostilities, and interposing began : 
“ Miss Trotwood !'* 


“I beg your pardon,” observed my aunt with aJjggnjADk. “You nre the 
Mr. Murdstone wno married the widow of my late net)hcw, David Copperftcld, of 
Blunderstone Rookery ?—Though why Rookery, 7 don’t know 1” 

“I am,” said Mr. Murdstone. 

“ You ’ll excuse my saying, sir,” returned my aunt, “that I think it would have 
been a much better and happier thing if you had left that poor child^Ione.” 

“ I so far agree with what Miss Trotwood has renjarkca.’iubscrved Miss Murd< 
stone, bridling, “ that I consider our lamented Clara to kav^ been, in all essential 
respect^ a mere child.” . 

“ It is a comfort to you and me, ma’am,” said my aunt, *' who are getting on in 
life, and are not likely to be made unhappy by our personal attractions, that nobody 
can say the same of ns.” 

“No doubt!” returned Miss Murdstone, though, I thought, not with a very 
ready or gracious assenL “ And it certainly might have been, as you say, a better 
and happier Uiing for my brother if he had never entesed into suoi a nuwrLige. , 1 
have always been of that opinion.” 

“ 1 have no doubt 3 ron uve,” said my aunt. “Janet,” ringing the bell. **my 
compliments to Mr. Dick, and him to come down.” 

Until he came, my aunt sat perfectly upright and stUT, froam|gg at the wall. 
When he came, my aunt performed the ceremony of introdudBAft. 

“ Mr. Dick. An old and intimate friend. On whose jwdgmfit,” said ray aunt, 
with empharis, as an admonition to Mr. Di^, who was bitins his forefinger and 
looking rather foolish, “ 1 rely.” 

Mr. Dick took his finger out of his month, oh this hint, and stood among the 
group, with a grave and attentive expression of face. My aunt inclined her head 
to Mr. Murdstone who went on: 

“Miss Trotwo^ On the receipt of your letter, I considered it an act of 
greater justice to myself, and perhaps of more respect to you-—” 

“Thank you,” said my aunt, still eyeing him keenly. “ You ^eedn't mind me.” 

** To answer it in person, however mconvenient the jhunu^” pursued Mr. Murd- 
stone, *'rather than by letten This unhappy boy who mis run away from hit 
friends and his occnpatuni~” * 

** And whose appearance,” faileiposed Ais sisttr, Erecting genoal attention 
me in nqr indefinable oostumm “ is perfectly scandalous and aL^racefuf.” 
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“Jane Murdstone,” said her brother, “have the goodn^ not to interrupt me. 
This unliappy boy, Mias Trotwood, hu been the occasion of much domestic 
trouble ana uneasiness; both during die lifetime of my late dear wife, and since. 
He has a sullen, rebellious spirit; a violent temper; and an untoward, intractable 
disposition! Both my sister and myself have endeavoured to correct Ids vices, but 
inenectually. And I have felt—wa both have felt, I may say; mjr sister being 
fully in my confidence—that it is right you jshould receive this grave and 
dispassionate as^upnce fronf our lips.” 

** If can hardly be necessaiv for me to confirm anything stated by my brother,” 
said Miss MuMstone; “btft I beg to observe, tliat, of all the boys in the world, I 
believe this is the worst boy.” 

“ Strong 1” said my aunt, shortly. 

^ ** But not at all too strong for the facts,” returned Miss Murdstone. 

* Ha I” said my aunt “ Well, sir ?” 

“I have my oign opinions,” resumed Mr. Murdstone, whose face darkened 
more and morf, the more he and my aunt observed each other, which they did very 
narrowly, “ as to the best mode of bringing him up ; they are founded, in part, on 
iny knowledge of him, and in part on my knowledge of my own means and 
resources. 1 am responsible for them to myself, I act upon them, and I say no 
more about them. It is enough tliat I place this boy under the eye of a friend of 
iny own, in a respectable business; that it does not please him; that he runs away 
Horn it; makes himself a common vagabond about the country; and comes here, 
in rags, to appeal to you, Miss Trotwood. I wish to set before you, honorably, 
ilie exact consequences—so far as they are within my knowledge—of your abetting 
him in this aj^eal.” 

“ But about the vspecta^le business first,” said my aunt. “ If he had been 
your own boy, you wougl have put him to it, just the same, I suppose?” 

“ If he had beep ^y brothers own boy,” returned Miss Miwdstone, striking in, 
“ his character, I Trust, would have been altogether different.” 

• ** Or if the poor child, his mother, had been alive, he would still have gone into 
the respectable business, would he ?” said my aunt. 

* 1 Mlicve,” said Mr. Murdstone, with an inclination of his head, *'lhat Clara 
would have disputed nothing, which myself and my sister Jane Murdstone were 
.igreed was for the best.” • 

Miss Murdstone confirmed this with an audible murmur. 

“ Humph t ” said my aunt. “ Unfortunate baby I ” 

BIr. Dick, who had been ntUm^jps money all this time, was rattling it so 
loudly upw, that my aunt felf it nea^^ to check him with a look, before saying; 

“ TTie poor child^s annuity died with her ?” 

“Died with hen” replied Mr. Murdstone. 

“And there wu no settlement of the little property—the house and garden— 
the what's-its>naj^ Rookeiy without any rooks in it—upon her bov 7” 

“ It had bemrleft to her, unconditionally, by her first husband,” Mr. Mudstone 
began, when pny aunt caught him up with the greatest irascibility and impatience. 

* * Good Lord, man, there’s no occasion to say that. Left to her unconditionally I 
I think I see David Copperfield looking forward to any condition of any sort or 
kind, though it stared him point>blank in the face I Of couisc it was to her 
unconditionally. But when she married again—^when she took that most 
dlsastrotts step oAnain^ng^ou, in diort,” laid my aunt, ** to be plain—did no one 
put in a word for the iKiy at Aat time ?” 

“ My late wife Id^ her second husband, madam,” said Mr. Murdstone, “and 
trusted implicitly in him.” » 

“Your »te wifi^ sir, was a most unworldly, most unhappy, most unfortunate 
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baby/' returned my aoiit, shaking her head at him. " Tha^i what ski was And 
now, what have you got to say xuat.il”^ 

** Merely this, Miss Trotwc^" he KtumecL ' I am here to take David back; 
to take him back ancondidonkOy, to dispose~bi' him as 1 think proper, and to 
deal with him as 1 think right 1 am not here' to make any promiM, or give any 
pledge to anybody. You may possibly have smne idea. Miss Trotwo^ of 
abettiDE him in his running away, and in his complaints to you. Your manner,* 
which I must say does not seem intended to prop^te^ induAs me to diink it 
posable. Now I must caution you that if ]rou i&t Jiun once, yqn a^ him for 
good and all; if you step in between him and me, now, you must step in. Miss 
Trotwood, for ever. 1 cannot trifle, or be trifled with. 1 am here, for the first 
and last time, to take him away. Is he ready to go ? If he is not—and you tell 
me he is not; on any pretence; it is indifferent to me what—my doors are ahub 
against him henceforth, and yours, 1 take it for granted, are open to him.’' 

To this address, my aunt had listened with the closest attenRon, sitting perfectly 
upright, with her hands folded on one knee, and looking grimly bn the speaker. 
\^en he had finished, she turned her eyes so as to command Miss Murdstone, 
without othenrise disturbing her attitude and said: 

“ Well, ma’am, haveytw got anything to remark?” 

"Inde^ Miss Trotwood," said Miss Murdstone, "all that I could say has 
been so well said by my brother, and all that 1 know to be Uie fact has been so 
pUiinly stated by him, that I have nothing to add exc^t my thanks for your 
politeness. For your very great politeness, I am sure," said Miss Murdstone; with 
an irony whidi no more sheeted my aunt than it discomposed tht^cannon 1 had 
slept by at Chatham. 

’• And what does the boy say?" said my aunt. **Areyofi ready to go, David?" 

I answered no, and entreated her not to let me go. Fsaid that neither Mr. nor 
Miss Murdstone had ever liked me, or had ever l^en kind to fte. lliat they had 
made my mama, who always loved me dearly, unhappy about me, and that 1 know 
it well, and that I’eggotty knew it. I said that l*h^ been more miserable than I 
thought anybody comd l^lieve who only knew how young I was. And I begged 
and prayed my aunt—I forget in what terms now, but 1 remember that they affected 
me very much then—to befnend and protect me, for my fatlieris sake. 

" Mr. Dick," said my aunt; " what shall I do witlf this child?" * * 

Mr. Dick considered, hesitated, brightened, and rejoined, " Have him measured 
for a suit of clothes directly." * . 

" Mr. Dick," said my aunt triumphantly, "give me your hand, for your common 
sense b invaluable." Having shakai it with great cordialiQrt she pulled nfl towards 
her and said to Mr. Murdstone: 

" You can go when you like; I'll take my chance with the bby. Ifhe's all you 
say he is, at least I can do as much for him then, as you have ^one. But I don't 
believe a word of it." • 


"Miss Trotwood,” rejoined Mr. Murdstone ihrujgShiS shoulders, as he ros^ 

“ if you were a gentleman- ” • 

" Bah 1 Stuff and nonsense!" said my aunt. " Don't talk to me I" 

" How exqubitely polite 1 ” exclaimed Miss Murdstone, rising. " Pyerpowering^ 
really I" 

" Do you think I don't know," said my aunt, huzing a deaf ear to the rister, 
and continuing to address the brother, and to sh^ her Ukd at him with infinite 
expressdon, " wW kmd of life you must have led that poor, fudumpy, misdirected 
ba!^? Do you think I don't know what a woeful day it was for the soft little 
'"creature when ym first came in her way- Hnnirking and making great eyes at her, 
in be bound, as if you couldn't sa y boh! toai^oose l*' 
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**1 nefer heard anything so elegant i ** said Miss Mudstone^ 

** Do you think I can’t understand yon as well as if I had seen you,” pursued 
aiy aunt, **now that 1 i&see and hear you—^wluch 1 tell you candidly, b anything 
but a pleasure to me t Oh yes, bless us I who so smooth and silky as Mr, Murd- 
stoneat first! The poor, tenighted innocent bad never seen such a man. He 
was made of sweetness. ll!*wWRfflpped her. He doted on her boy—tenderly 
doted oq^ him I He was to be another father to him, and they were all to live 
together in a gardin of roses, wereii’t they! Ugh! Get along with you, do!’/ 
saicLmy aunt « • 

never heard anything like thb person in my life!” exclaimed Miss 
Murdstone. 

** And when yon had made sure of the poor little fool,” said my aunt—"God 
^rgtve me Uiat I should call her so, and she gone where won’t go in a hurry— 
because you had not done wrong enough to her and hcis, you must begin to train 
her, must you T begft to break her, like a poor caged bird, and wear her deluded 
life away, in tedbhing her to sing notes?” - '' 

**Tltb is either insanity or intoxication,” said Miss ^^urdstone, in a perfect 
agony at not being able to turn the current of my aunt's address towards herself; 

" and my suspicion b that it’s intoxication.” 

Mbs Betsey, without taking the least notice of the interruption, continued to 
address herself to Mr. Murdstone as if there had been no such thing. 

" Mr. Murdstone,” she said, shaking her finger at him, "you were a tyrant to 
the simple baby, and you broke her heart. She was a loving baby—I know that; 

I knew it yeors^fore y<ni ever saw her—and through the best part of her weak¬ 
ness you gave her tlie wounds she died of. There b the truth for your comfort, 
however you like it. And yotfand your instruments may make the most of it.” 

"Allow me to inqtJire,*Mbs Trotwood,” inteq> 05 cd Mbs Murdstone, "whom 
you aie pleased to ^ 1 , in a choice of words in which 1 am not experienced, my 
brother’s instruments ?* ^ 

Still stonc'dcaf to Uic voice, and utterly immovcd by it. Miss Bebey pursued her 
dbcourse. 

"It was clear enough, as I have told you, years beforeever saw her—and 
why in tln^mysterious dbpcqjsations of rrovitlence, you ever did see her, b irore 
than humanity can comprehend—it vas clear enough tliat the poor soft little thing 
would marry somebody, at some time or other; but I did hope it wouldn’t have 
been*as bad as it has turned out. Tliat was tlie time, Mr. Murd.stone, when she 
gave birth to her boy here,” said my aunt; "to the poor child you sometimes tor- 
^mented her through afierwards, which b a disagreeable remembrance, and makes 
*the sight of him ouious nqw. Aye, aye! you needn’t wince 1 ” said my aunt. " 1 
know it’s tmewithdht that." 

He had stood by ihe door, all thb while, observant of her, with a smile upon hb 
face, though hb bnck eyebrows were heavily contracted. I remarked now, that, 
though the smile was on hb lace still, hb colour ^had gone in a moment, and he 
teemed to breathe as if he had been running. 

" Good day, sir,” said my aunt, " and good bye! Good day to you, too, ma’am,” 
said my aun^ taming suddenly upon hb sister. " Let me see you ride a donkey 
over my green again, and as sure as you have a head upon your shoulders, 1 ’ll knock 
your bonnet oll^ an^tnjadjjjggjy^ 

It would reqidM 1 ^llilcr, ana no common painter too, to depict my aunt’s &ce 
as she delivered hersellof thb very unexpected sentiment, ud Mbs Muiibtone’s face . 
as she heard it Bat the manner of the speech, no less than the matter, was so fiery, , 
that Miss Mur^one, without a word in answer, discreetly put her arm through her 
brother’^ and wslk^ haughtily out of the cott^; my aunt remaining in the 
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vnaAow looking after them; prepared, 1 have no doubt, in case of the donkeyV 
reappearance, to carry her threat iuto instant execution. 

Ko attempt at defiance being made, however, her face gradually relaxed, and 
became so pleasant, that I was emboldened to kiss and thank her; which I did 
with great heartiness, and with both my arms clasped round her neck. I tlien 
shook hands with Mr. Dick, who shook hands with tnc a great many times, and 
hailed this happy close of the proceedings with repe.atetl bursts of laughter. 

“You'll consider yourself guardian, jointly withtne, of this child, M». Dick,** 
Kud my aunt * *' 

*‘I shall be delighted,” said Mr. Dick, “to be the guardian of lhavid's son.” 

“Very good,” return^ my aunt, “ settlcsl. 1 have been thinking, do you 
know, Mr. Dick, that 1 might call him Trotwood?” 

“Certainly, certainly. Cali him Trotwood, certainly,” said Mr. Dick. “David’s 
son's Trotwood. ” 

** Trotwood Coppcrfield, you mean,” returned my aunt 

**Yes, to be sure. Yes. Trotwood Copperncld,” said'" Mr, Dick, a little 
abashed. 

My aunt took so kindly to the notion, that some ready-made clothes, which were 
purchased for me that aftcnioon, were m.irked “Trutwoud Coppcrfield," in her 
own handwriting, and in indelihle marking-ink, bc.hjrc I put them on; and it was 
settled that all the other clothes which were ordered to be made for me (a cuinplole 
outfit was bespoke that aftenioon) should l>e m.arket! in the same way. 

Thus I began my new life, in a new name, and with cverytliing new about me. 
Kow that tlic state of doubt was over, 1 felt, for many da)*;;, like one in a dream. 
I never thought that I had a curious couple of guardians in my aurtt .and Mr. Dick. 
I never thought of anytliing about myself, distinctly. Th<t. two things clearest in 
my mind were, that a remoteness had come ui»on the ol^ blunderstone life—which 
seemed to lie in the haze of an immeasurahie distance: amf that a curtain had for 
ever fallen on my life at Murdstone and Grinby’s. ‘No one Hxs ever raised that 
curtain since. 1 have lifted it for a moment, cvea in this narrative, with a rcluclcnt 
hand, and dropped it gladly. The remembrance of that life is fraught with so 
much pain to me, with so much ment.al sufiering and want of hope, that 1 have 
never liad the courage even to cxaiuine how long I veas doomed to lead it.' 
Whctlier it lasted for a year, or more, or les'*, I do know. I orly know that it 
was, and ceased to be; and that I have wTitten, and tlierc 1 leave it ^ 


CHAPTER XV. 

I MAKE ANOTHER BEGINNING. 

Mr. Dick and I soon liccame the best of friends, and very often, when his day’s 
work was done, went out together to fly the great kite. Every day of his life he 
had a long sitting at the Memorial, which never made the least progress, however 
hard be labored, for King Charles the First idways strayed into it, sooner or later, 
and then it was thrown aside, and another one begun. The patience and hope 
with which he bore these per|)ctual disappointment, the aoild perception he had 
that there was something wrong about King Charles the the feeble efforts he 
made to keep him out, and the certainty with which he came in, and tumbled the 
Memorial out of «dl shape, made a deep impression on me. What Mr. Dick supposed 
srould come of the Memorial, if it were completed; where he thought it was to 
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or wliat be thought it was to do; he knew no more than anybody dse, I believe. 
Nor was it at all necessary that he should trouble himself with such questions, for 
if anything were certain under the suni it was certain that the Memorial never 
UrouM be InishedL 

It was quite an aiTectmg sight, I used to tnink, 10 see him wtu the kite when it 
was up a great height in the air. What he had told me, in his room, about his 
belief m its disseminating the statements pasted on it, which were nothing but old 
leaves o^abortive Memorial^ might have been a fancy with him sometimes; but 
not when he was dbt, looking up at the kite in the sky, and feeling it pull and tug 
at his hand. J^e never lool^ so serene as he did then. 1 used to fancy, as I sat 
by nim of an evening, on a green slope, and saw him watch the kite high in the 
quiet air, that it lifted his mind out of its confusion, and bore it (such was my boyish 
thought) into the skies. As he wound the string in, and it came lower and lower 
down out of the beautiful light, until it fluttered to the ground, and lay there like a 
dead thing, he seemed to wake gradually out of a dream; and I remember to have 
seen him take it upf and look about him in a lost way, as if they had both come 
down together, %o that I pitied him with all my heart. 

While I advanced in friendship and intimacy with Mr. Dick, T did not go back* 
ward in the favor of his staunch friend, my aunt. She took so kindly to me, that, 
in the course of a few weeks, she shortened my adopted name of 1 rotwood into 
Trot; and even encouraged me to hope, that if 1 went on as 1 had begun, I might 
♦ake equal rank in her affections with my sister lletsey Trotwood. 

Trot,” said my aunt one evening, when tlie backgammon-board was placed as 
usual for herself and Mr. Dick, “ we must not forget your education.” 

This was my^nly subject of anxiety, and 1 felt quite delighted by her referring 
to it. 

** Should you like to*go to s^ool at Canterbury ?” said my aunt. 

I replied that 1 shotfld fike it vciy much, as it was so near her. 

“ (loud,” said aunt. “Should you like to go to-morrow ?” 

Jleing already no stranger to the general rapidity of my aunt's evolutions, I was 
not surprised by the suddenness of the proposal, and said: “Yes.” 

“ Good,” said my aunt again. “Janet, hire the grey pony and c haise to-mor row 

pack up M.astcr I'rotwood's clothes to-iught.” 

1 was grgatij datedIjy the|e orders; but my heart smote me for my selfishness, 
when 1 witnessed their effect on Mr. Dick, who was so low-spirited at the prospect 
of our separation, and played so ill in consequence, that my aunt, after giving him 
scvcsal admonitory raps on the knuckles with her dice-box, shut up tlie board, and 
declined to play with him any more. But, on hearing from my aunt that I should 
sometime^ come over on a Saturday, and tliat he could sometimes come and see me 
*or a Wednesday, he revised; and vowed to make another kite for those occasions, 
of proportions greatly su^assing tlie present one. In the morning he was down- 
heartea again, and ipould nave sustained himself by giving me all the money lie had 
in his possession,veold and silver too, if my aunt had not inteiqiosed, and limited 
the gift to five shillings, which, at his earnest petition, w’ere afterwards increased to 
ten. We partiM at the garden-gate in a most affectionate manner, and Mr. Dick 
did not go into the house until my aunt had driven me out of sight of it. 

My aunt, who was perfectly indifferent to public opinion, drove the grey pony 
through Dover in a masterly manner; silting nigh ana stiff like a state coachmmi, 
keeping a steady eye t^n hiip wherever he went, and making a point of not letting 
him have his ovm way ill any respect. Wlien M'C came into the country road, she 
permitted him to relu a little, however; and looking at me down in a valley of 
cushion by her side, asked me whether I was happy ? 

*' Veiy happy indeed, thank you, aunt,” I said. 
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She was mttdi endfied: and both her hands bdng occupied, patted me on dw 
head with her whip. 

** Is it a large suool, aunt f * I asked. 

** Why, 1 don’t know,'* said my aunt ’ We are going to Mr. Wickfidd'i first" 
Does h* keep a school f' 1 asked. 

** No, Trot," said m^ aunt ** He keeps an office." 

1 asked for no more information about Mr. Wi(^eld, as she oflercd \^ne, and 
we conversed on other subjects until we come to Canterbury, where, as it was 
market-day, my aunt had a great opjjortunity of insinuating tlic gifey pony aipong 
cMlS, ba^tSy vegetables, and hucksters’ goo^. The hair-breadth turns and twists 
we made, drew down upon us a variety of speeches from tiie people standing about, 
which were not always complimentary; but my aunt drove on with perfect 
indifference, and I dare say would have taken her own way wdth as much cooLnest 
through an enemy’s country. 

At length we stopped before a very old house bulging but over the road; a 
house with long low lattice-windows bulging out still farther, knd beams with 
carved heads on the ends bulging out too, so that 1 fancied tlie whole house 
was leaning forward, tiying to sec who was passing on the narrow pavement 
below. It was quite spotless in its cleanliness. The uld-ffishioncd brass knocker 
on the low arched door, ornamented with carved garlands of fruit and flowers, 
twinkled like a star; the two stone steps descending to the door were as white as 
if they had been co%-ered with fair linen; and all the angles and comers, and 
carvings and mouldings, and quaint little panes of gla^ and quainter little 
window’s, though as old as the hUls, were as pure as any snow th^f ever fell upon 
the hills.--- 

When the pony-chatse stopped at the door, and my were intent upon the 
house, I saw a cadaverous face appear at a small wii^du^ on the ground floor 
(in a little round tower that formed one side of the hoiise), aiKl quickly disappear. 
The low arched door then opened, and the face c^e out It was quite as cada¬ 
verous as it had looked in the window, though" in the grain of it there was Uiat 
tinge of red which is sometimes to be observed in the skins of red-haired people. 
It belonged to a red-haired person—a youth of fifieen, as I take it now, but 
looking much older—whose liair w’as cropjiicd as cloi|p os the dose^f stpbble; who 
had hardly any eyebrows, and no eyelashes, and eyes of a red-brown, so undiel- 
lered and unsliad^, that 1 remember wondering how he went to sleep. He was 
bigh-shouldcrcd and bony; dressed in decent black, with a white wisp of a neck¬ 
cloth; batoned up to and had a long, lank, skeleton hwd, which 

particula}1y'*aFtractetl'‘iiT^TtenUon, as he stood at the pony’s head, robbing his 
chin with it, and looking up at us in the chaise. 

** Is Mr. Wickfleld at home, Uriah Heep f * said my aunt * 

Mr. Wickfleld's at home, ma’am," said Uriah Heep, V if you/^ 4 >liasc.,to 
wplk!in ^hgr epointing with his long hand to the room he mee.it 
^ We gpt out; and leaving him to hold the pony, went into a loi^ low parlor 
looking towards the street itom the window of which 1 caught a gfimpse, as 1 went 
jn, o£ Uriah Heep breathing into tlie pony’s nostrils, and immediately covering 
them writh his han<t as if be were putting some spell upon him. Oppouta to the 
tall old chimn^-piece, were two portraits: one of a gentleman with grey hair 
(though not by any means an old man) and blacV eyebrows, who was looking 
over some papers tied t<^ethcr with red tape; the otn&v of a lady, wdth a very 
placid and sweet expression of face, who was looking at me^ 

1 bdieve 1 was turning about in search of Uriah’s picture wben, a docar at the 
fiurther end of Um room ope^^ a gentleman entered at nght of wchom 1 turned 
to tiite first-mentioned portrait agiui^ to quUe nire thid it had not come oat 
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of itf frame. But it was itationary; and as the gentleman advanced into the light, 
I saw that he was some yean older than when he had had his picture painted. 

" Miss Betsey Trotwood,” said the gentleman, ** pray walk in . I was engaged 
for a moment, but you '11 excuse my being bu.^. You know my motive. I have 
but one in Ufe.” 

Miss Bet^ thanked him, and w'e went into his room, wliich was furnished as 
an office^with books, papers,•tin boxes, and so forth. It looked into a garden, and 
had an^tron safe Ibt into the wall; so immediately over the mantel-shelf, that 1 
wondered, as | sat down, dtow the sweeps got round it when they swept the 
chimney. 

"Wdl, Miss Trotwood,” said Mr.WickficU; for I soon found that it was he, 
and that he was a lawyer, and steward of the estates of a rich gentleman of the 
•county; “what wind blows you here? Not an ijl wind^^Jutpe?’ 

“ No,” rej!»Iied*itr^^ Hive'n'oTcoTne'fbr any law.” 

** That's right, na’ani,” said Mr, Wickfield. “ You had l)etter come for any* 
tiling else.” • 

Mis hair was quite white now, though his eyebrows were still black. He had 
a very agreeable face, and, I thought, was handsome. There was a certain rich¬ 
ness in his complexion, which 1 had been long accustomed, under Peggjtty’s 
tuition, to connect with port wine; and I fancied it was in his voice too, and 
referred his growing corpulency to the same cause. He was very cleanly drs,sed, 
in a blue coat, striped waistcoat, and nankeen trousers; and his fine frilled shirt 
and cambric neckcloth looked unusually soft and white, reminding my strolling 
fancy (1 call tojpind) of the plumage on the breast of a swan, 

“ This is my ncphmv,” said my aunt. 

Wasn't aware youTiad on€, Miss Trotwood,” said Mr. Wickfield. 

** My gcand•nephe^l^ tfrat is to sjiy,” ohsen'cd my aunt. 

“Wasn’t aware^you had a grand-nephew, I give you my word,” said Mr. 
\Yickfield. ^ 

“ 1 h.tvc adopted him,” said my aunt, with a w'ave of her hand, importing that 
Ills knowledge and hb ignorance were all one to her, “and I have brought him 
here, to put him to a school where he may be thoroughly well taught, and well 
treated, ^ov^tell me wher^that school is, and what it is, and all about it.” 

Before I can advise you properly,” said Mr. Wickfield,—“the old question, 
you know. Wlut's your motive in this ?” 

“Deuce taJee the man!” exclaimed my aunt. “Always fishing for motives, 
when thmr *rc on the surface! Why, to make the child hanpy and useful.” 

“ It must be a mixed motive, I tliink,” said Mr. Wickfield, shaking his head and 
’ s:niling incredulouslv. « 

“A muced fiddlraticIcT' returned my aunt. “You claim to have one plain 
motive in idl you dp yourself. You don't suppose, 1 hope, that you are the only 
plain deaie* in world?” 

“ Ay, but I have only one motive in life. Miss Trotwood,” he rejoined, smiling. 
** Other peopll have dotens, scores, hundreds. I have only one. There's the 
difference. However, that's beside the question. The best school ? Wliatever 
the motive, you want the best ?” 

My aunt nodded assent. 

'*At the best sve^have^ said Mr. Wickfield, considering, “your nephew 
couldn't board just novv¥* 

“ But he could board somewhere else, I suppose f' sug^sted my aunt 

Mr. Wickfield thought I could. After a little discussion, he proposed to take 
my aunt to the school, that she might see it and judge for herself; also, to take 
hUf wi^ the same object^ to two or three bouses where he thought 1 could be 
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boarded. My unrit piTiPariiiff tin , we were all three going ont together, 

when he stopped ana sud: 

** Our little friend here might have some motive, perhaps, for objecting to the 
arrangements. 1 think we had better leave him liehind ?" 

My aunt seemed dispos^ to contest the point; t)Ut to facilitate matters I said I 
would gladly remain behind, if they pleased; and jpetumed into Mr. Wickfield’s 
office, where I sat down again, in the chair 1 had first occu^cd, to a^nit theii 
return. ^ ^ 

It so happened that this chaii was opposite a narrow passoro, which end^d in 
the little circular room where 1 had seen Uriah Ileep's pale face looking out of 
window. Uriah, having taken the pony to a neighbouring stable, was at work 
at a desk in this room, which had a brass fiamc on the top to hang pajKrs upon 
and on which the writing he was making a copy of was then liaiiging. Though 
his face was towards me, I thought, for some time, the writKig being between us, 
that he could not see me; but looking that way more attenti%«iy, it made me 
uncomfortable to observe that, every now and then, his sleepless eyes would come 
below the writing, like two rcil suns, and stealthily stare at me for 1 dare say a 
whole minute at a time, during which his [>cn went, or pretended to go, os cleverly 
os ever. I made several attempts to get out of their way—such as standing f^n a 
chair to look at a map on the other side of the room, and poring over the columns 
of a Kentish newspaper—but they alw’ays attracted me back again; and whcnevci 
1 looked towards those two red suns, I was sure to find them, either just rLting o* 
just setting. ^ 

At length, much to my relief, my aunt and Mr. ‘Wick field came back, after a 
pretty long absence, lliey were not so succcssfU as 1 Vould have w'ished; fot 
though the advantages of the school were undeniable, fhy aunt had not approved 
of any of the boarding-houses projxisefl for me. •• 

** It’s very unfortunate," said my aunt. “ I don’t know what to do. Trot.** 

** It dofs happen unfortunately,’* said Mr. WiSkfield. ** But 1 ’ll tell you what 
you cm do. Miss Trotwood.** 

“ What *5 that inquired my aunt. 

“ Leave your nephew here, for the present. He’s a quiet fellow.^ lie won’t 
disturb me at all. It's a capital house for study. *As quiet as a*mohastciy,*an(l 
almost as roomy. Leave him here.** 

My aunt evidently liked the offer, though she was delicate of accepting it. So 
did I. 

**Come, Miss Trotwood,” said Mr. Wickfield. “This is the way'but of the 
difficulty. It's only a temporary arrangement, you know. If it don’t act well, oi 
don’t quite accord with our mutual convenience, he can ehsily %o to the right-about. 
There will be time to find some better place for him in the x|eanwhile. You had 
better determine to leave him here for the present 1” o 

** 1 am veiy much obliged to you,” said my aunt; ** and so is he, I see ; but —** 
** Come ! I know what you mean,” cried Mr. Wickheld. ** You shall not be 
oppressed by the receipt of favors, Miss Trotwood. You may pay for him, if you 
nice. We won’t be hard about terms, but you shall pay if yem will.” 

“On that understanding,” said my aunt,^ “though it doesn't lessen the real 
pbligation, I shall be very glad to leave him.*' f c 

** Then come and see my little housekeeper,” said Mr/Wickfidd. 

‘We occcwdiogly went np a wonderful old sUurcase; with a balustrade so brood 
that we might mive gone np that, almost as easily; arid into a shadv old drawing¬ 
room, lighted by some three or four of the quaint windows 1 hod looi^ im at from 
the street: whi^ hod old oak seats in them, that seemed to have come of the s a me 
trees as the shining oak floor, and the great beams in the ceiling. It was a prettily 
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us two; but Agues was wutinjg in the drawing-room before dinner, went down 
with her fatlicr, and sat opposite to him at table. I doubted whether he cot^ 
have dined without her. 

We did not stay there, after dinner, but came up-stairs into the drawing-room 
a^in: in one snug comer of w hich, Agnes set glasses for her father, and a decanter 
of |^K>rt wine. 1 thought he would have missed its usual ftavor^ if it had been put 
there for him by any other hands. 

■Hiere he sat, taking his wine, and taking a go«d deal of it, for tws) hours; 
while Agnes played on the piano, workctl, and talked to him and me. ftc was, 
for the most part, gay and checrfal with us; bat somecimes hiseyes^rested on her, 
and he fell into a brooding state, .u>d was silent. She always observed this 
quickly, 1 thought, and always roused him svith a question or caress. Then he 
came out of his m^itation, and drank more wine. 

Agnes made the tea, and presided over it; and the time passed away after If, atf 
after dinner, until she wrent to Ijcd; when her father took lier ii^his arms and kissed 
her, and, she being gone, ordered candles in his office. Then 1 w^t to bod too. 

But in the course of the evening I had rambled down to the dt>or, and a little 
way along tlie street, tliat 1 might liavc another peep at tlie old houses, aiid the 
grey Cathedral; and might ihiiik of my coming through that old city on my 
journey, and of my passing the very house 1 lived in, without knowing it. As I 
came l^ck, I saw Uriah lieep shutting up the oflice; and, feeling friendly towards 
everybotly, went in and spoke to him, an« at parting, gave him my hand. But oh, 
what a clammy hand his was I as gliostly to the touch as to the sight I 1 rubl^ 
mine afterwards, to warm it, and to rub his off. 

It was such on uncomfortable hand, that, when 1 went to my rr.?m, jf 
cold and wet upon my memory. lx:aning out of windowij^and sccitw one of the 
iao^on tKS’bCsiii^iids Icbkihg at me sideways, I ihneie^ Tt was Uriw llecp got 
up there somehow, and shut him out in a hurry. * 


CHAPTER XVI. 

1 AM A KEW BOY IN MORS SENSES«TIUN OKS. ' * 

Kext morning, after breakfast, 1 entered on school life again. I went, accompanied 
by Mr. Wickheld, to the scene of my future studies—a grave building in a court¬ 
yard, with a learg^ abont it that seemed very well suited to the stray ^ks and 
jackdaws ^6 came oWn'^rcnii the Cathedral towers to walk with a clerkly bearing 
on the grass-plot—and was introduced to my new master, J)ocim Strong. 

Doctor Strong looked almost as rusty, to my thinking, as the'tall iron rails and 
gates outside the house; and almost as stiflT and heavy as the stone unis that 
flanked them, and were set up, on the top of the red-brick wall, afreg^or distance 
1 ^ round the court, like sublimated skittle^ for Time to play at. jHe was in his 
library (I mean Doctor Strong was), with his clothes not particularly well brushed, 
and his hair not particularly well combed; his knee-smalls unbraced; bis long black 
gaiters nnbnttoned; and his shoes yawning like two caverns on die hearth-rug. 
Turning upon me a lustreless eye, that reminded me of a long-forgotten blind old 
horse who once used to crop the grass, and tumble ovdl the gGav£«, to Blnndentone 
churchyard, he said he was glad to see me: and then he gjkvc roe his hand; which 
1 dtdnT know what to do with, as it did nothing for ttseuT • * 

But, sitting at work, not far from Doctor Strong, was a very pretty young 
whom he called Annk^ and who was his daughter, I suppose^who ^ nm 
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out of my difficnl^ by kneeling down to put Doctor Stroneff shoes on, snd button 
his cuters, which she did with great cheerfulness and quickness. When she had 
fini^ed, and we were ^oing out to the school-room, I was much surprised to hear 
Mr. Wickfield, in bidding her good morning, address her as '* Mrs. Strong;'* and 1 
was wondering could she be Doctor Strong’s son’s wife, or could she be Mrs. 
Doctor Strong, when Doctor Strong himsclt unconsciously enlightened me. 

** By*the-bye, Wickfreld,” he said, stopping in a passage with his hand on my 
shoultlea; **you have not foiind any suitable provision for my wife’s cousin yetf* 

“Nb,” said MnWickfield. **Uo. Not yet.” 

4 * I could wish it done asasoon as it can be done, Wickfield,” said Doctor Strong, 
** for Jack Maldon is needy, and idle; and of those two bad thing^ worse things 
sometimes come. What docs Doctor Watts say,” he added, looking at me, and 
moving his head to Uie time of his quotation, *'' Satan finds some mischief still, for 
•i^Jianda^to do.'” " .. 

** Egad, OTCtor,'^returned Mr. Wickfield, “ if Doctor Watts knew mankind, he 
might nave written, with as much truth, * Satan finds some mischief .still, for busy 
hands to do.* *The busy people acliievc their full sliare of mischief in the world, 
you may rely iijion it, Wnat have the people been about, who have been the 
busiest in getting money, and in getting power, this century or two ? No mischief?” 

“Jack Maldon svill never l»e very busy in getting either, 1 expect,” said Doctor 
Strong, rubbing his chin thoughtfully. 

“Perhaps not,” said Mr. Wickfield; “ana you bring me back to the question, 
with an apology for digressing. No, I have i ot been able to dispose of Mr, Jack 
Maldon yet. 1 believe,” he said this with some hesitation, “1 penetrate your 
motive, and it wakes the thing more diflicult.” 

“ My motive,” retiqpied Doctor Strong, “ is to make some suitable provision for 
a cousin, and an old pla)[feUow, of Annie's.” 

“Yes, I know,'*^sald Mr. Wickfield, “ at home or abroad.” 

“Ayl** replied the Doctor, apparently wondering why he emphasised those 
words so muen. “ At home or^abroad.” 

“ Your own expression, you know,” said Mr. Wickfield. “ Or abroad.” 

“ Surely,” the Doctor answered. “ Surely. One or other.” 

** One or other T Have you no choice ?” asked Mr. Wickheld. 

“No,**returned the Doctor 

** No f ’ with astonishment, 

•*Not the least.” 

*^No motive,” said Mr. Wickfield, “ for meaning abroad, and not at home ?” 

“ No,• returned the Doctor. 

. “1 am bound to believe you, and of course I do believe you,” said Mr. 

Wickfield. **lt mighUhave simplified my office very much, if 1 bad known it 
before. But I cont^ I entertained another impression.” 

Doctor Strong iCteuded him with a puzzled and doubtiztg look, which almost 
immediately sub^ded into a smile that gave me great encouragement; for it was full 
of amiability cyid sweetness, and there was a simplicity in it, and indeed in his 
whole manner, when the studious, pondering frost upon it was got through, very 
attractive and hopeful to a young scmolar like me. Repeating “ no,” and “ not the 
least,” and other short assurances to the same puiport, Doctor Strong jogged on 
before ns, at a queer, uneven ptice; and we followed; Mr. 'Wickfield looking graven 
I olnerv^, and sl&ickig'his Vead to himsdC without knowing that 1 saw him. 

The schoobrobm was a pretty large hall, on the quietest side of the house, 
confitmt^ by the ^tely stare of some half-dozen of the great nms, and com- 
nutnding a pen of an old secluded garden belon^g to the Doctor, where the 
peaches were ripening on the sunny south wall. There were two grnt aloes, in 
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tabs, on the turf outside tbe windows; tbe broad hard leaves of which plant (looking 
as if they were made of painted tin) have ever since, by association, b^symboliou 
to me of silence and retirement. About five<and-twenty boys were studiously 
engaged at their books when we went in, but they rose to give the Doctor good 
morning, and remained standing when they saw Mr. Wickfickl and me. 

“A new boy, young gentlemen,” said the Doctor; “Trotwood CopperficlJ.” 

One Adams, who was tlie head-boy, then stepped dut of his nkce and welcomed 
me. lie looked like a young clergyman, in his white cra%‘ar, but he wlLs very 
affable and good-humored; and he showed me my pidte, and presented me totthe 
masters, in a gentlemanly way that would have put me at my case, if anything could. 

It seemed to me so lung, however, since I had Ik'cu among such boys, it amonjj 
any companions of my own age, except Mick Walker and Me.olry Potatoes, that 1 
felt as strange os ever 1 have done in all my life 1 was so conscious of hifin;f 
passed through scenes of which they could have no knowledge, and of having 
acquired experiences foreign to my age, appearance, and condition one of them, 
that 1 half believed it was an imposture to come there as an ordinary little school¬ 
boy. I had become, in the Murd-itone and Grinby time, however short or long 
it may have been, so unused to the sports and games of tmys, that 1 knew 1 was 
awkw’ard and inexperienced in the commonest things belonging to them. Whatever 
I had learnt, had so slipped away from me in the sordid cares of my life from day 
to night, that now, when 1 was cxamiucil about what I knew, 1 knew nothing, and 
was put into the lowest form of the school. But, troubled as 1 was, by my want 
of boyish skill, aiid of book-learning too, 1 was made infinitely more uncomii>rt.alilc 
by the consideration, that, in what I did know, 1 was much farthit removed from 
my companions than in what I did not. My mind upoiuivhat they would think, 
if they knew of my familiar acquaintance with the King’s ^nch Prison ? W.os 
there anything about me which would reveal my proceeding in connexion M'iih 
the Micawber family—all those pawnings, and sellings and suppers—in spite of 
myself? Suppose some of the boys liad seen me aoming through Canterbury, w:(y- 
wom and ragged, and should find me out 7 What would they say, who made so 
light of money, if they could know how I had scra^>cd my halfpence together, for 
the purchase of my dmly saveloy and beer, or my slices of pudding? How would 
it affect them, who w’ere so innocent of London lift and Londomstracts, to dis¬ 
cover how knowing 1 w'as (and was ashamed to be) in some of the meanest phases 
of both ? All this ran in my head so much, on tliat first day at Doctor Strong’s, 
that I felt distrustful of my slightest look and gesture; shrunk within myself vChcn- 
soever 1 was approached by one of my new schoolfellows; and hurried off, the 
minute school was over, afraid of committing myself in my response to any friendly, 
notice or advance. • ^ 

But there was such an influence in Mr. Wickfield’s old nouse, that when 1 
knocked at it, with my new school-books under my arm, f J^gan to feel my 
uneaiuness softening away. As 1 went up to my airy old room, The grave sliadow 
of the staircase seemed to fall upon my doubts ana fears, and tc^make the past 
more indistinct 1 sat there, sturdily conning my books, until dinner-time (we 
were out of school for good at three) s and went down, hopeful of becoming a 
}>assab]e sort of boy yet 

Agnes was in the drawing-room, waiting for her father, w^o was detained by 
some one in his office. She met me with her pleasimt snple, and asked me how 1 
liked the schooL 1 told her I should like it very mucli, ^ hoped; but I was a 
little strange to it at first 

** You Imve never been to school,” 1 said, ** have you V* 

** Oh yes ( Every day.” 

** Ah, but you mean nete^ at your own home f' 
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** Papa couldn't apare me to go anywhere else,’* she answered, smiling and 
shaking her head. ** His housekeeper must be in his house, you know.” 

He is eery fond of yon, I am sure,” I said. 

She nodded '* Yes,” and went to the door to listen for his coming up, that she 
might meet him on the stairs. But, as he was not there, she came back again. 

** Mama has been dead e^er since 1 was bom,” she said, in her quiet way. *' I 
only l^lSw her piature, <iown*stairs. 1 saw you looking at it yesterday. Did you 
think whose it was ?” 

f told her because itVas so like herself 

Papa says so, too,” said Agnes, pleased. ** Hark! Tliat's papa now f* 

Her bright calm fice lighted up with pleasure as she went to meet him, and as 
^ th|y came in, hand in hand. He greeted me cordially; and told me I should cer¬ 
tainly be happy under Doctor Strong, who was one of Uic gentlest of men. 

** There may boasome, perhaps—1 don’t know that there are—who abtise his 
kindness,” sai4 Mr. Wickneld. ** Never be one of those, Trotwood, in anything, 
lie is the least suspicious of mankind; and whether that’s a merit, or whether 
it's a blemish, it deserves consideration in all dealings w'ith the Doctor, great or 
small.” 

He spoke, I thought, as if he were weary, or dissatisfied with something; but I 
did not pursue the question in my mind, for dinner was just then announc^, and 
we went down and took the same seats as before. 

We had scarcely done so, when Uriah Heep put in his red head and his lank 
hand at the door, and said : 

“ Here *s MP. Maldon begs the favor of a word, sir." 

*' I am but tliis moment quit of Mr. Maldon,” said his master. 

" Yes, sir,” returned Uru^; ** but Mr. Maldon has come back, and he begs the 
favor of a word.” - 

As he held the aoor open with his hand, Uriah looked at me, and looked at 
Agnes, and looked at the dishes, and look^ at the plates, and looked at every 
object in the room, I thought,—yet seemed to look at nothing; he made such an 
appearance all the while of keeping his red eyes dutifully on his master, 

** 1 beg your pardon. It's only to say, on reflection,” observed a voice behind 
Uriah, as^Urhiha head w'asapushcd auray, and the speaker’s substituted—'*pray 
excuse me for this intrusion—that as it seems I have no choice in the matter, the 
sooner I go abroad the better. My cousin Annie did say, when we talked of it, 
that she liked to have her friends within reach rather than to have them banished, 
and tlicipid Doctor—" 

** Doctor Strong, was that ?” Mr. Wickfield interposed, gravely. 

” Doctor Strong of oourse,” returned the otlier; 1 csdl him the old Doctor; 
it's all the same, you know.” 

** 1 dotCt know,^ returned Mr. Wickfield, 

** Well, Doctor Strong,'* said the other. •* Doctor Strong was of the same mind, 

I believed. But as it appears from the course you take with me that he has changed 
his mind, why there’s no more to be said, except that the sooner I am off, the 
better. Thc^ore, I thought I *d come back and say, that the sooner 1 am off the 
better. When a plunge is to be made into the water, it’s of no use lingering on^ 
the bank.” 

” There shall as littl^ingering as possible, in your case, Mr. Maldon, you 
may depend upon it/’ said Mr. Wickfield. 

** Thank’ce,” saxa the other. ** Much obliged. I don’t want to look a gift- 
horse in the mouUi, which is not a gracious thing to do; otherwise, 1 dare say, my 
cousin Annie could easily arrant it in her own way. I suppose Annie would only 
have to say to the old Doctor-^' 
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*' Meaning that Mrs. Strong would onljr have to say to her hnsbead—do I 
follow ^on T said Mr. Wickfiel^ 

“ Quite so," returned theother, "-—would only have to say, that she wanted such 
and sucha thing to be so and so; and it would be so and so, as a matter of course." 

" And why as a matter of course, Mr. Maldon f* asked Mr. VVickfield, sedately 
eating his dinner. 

" Why, because Annie *s a charming young girl, rad the old Doctor—Doctor 
Strong, 1 mean—is not quite a charming young boy," said Mr. Jack Maldon, 
laughing. **No oflence to anybody, Mr. Wickfield, I only mean that I suppose 
some compensation is £xir and reasonable in that sort of marriage."' 

“ ConiMnsation to the ladv, sir?" asked Mr. Wickfield gravely. 

** To the lady, sir," Mr. Jack Maldon answered, laughing. But appearing to 
remark that Mr. Wickfield went on u-ith his dinner in the same sedate, immoveable 
manner, and that there was no hope of m.aking him relax a muscle of his face, he 
added: 

** However, I have said what I came back to .say, and, with another apology for 
this intrusion, I may take m}'scir otT. Of course 1 shall observe yonr directions, 
in considering the matter as one to be arranged between you and me solely, and not 
to be referred to, up at the Doctor’s." 

** Have you dined ?" asked Mr. Wickfield, with a motion of his hand towards 
the table. 

** Thank’ee, I am going to dine," said Mr. Maldon, " with my cousin Annie. 
Good-bye!" 

Mr. Wickfield, witbout rising, looked after him thoughtfully as he went out. He 
was rather a shallow sort of young gentleman, 1 thought, with a htuidsorae face, a 
npid utterance, and a confident bold air. And thi.s the first 1 ever saw of Mr. 
Jack Maldon; whom I had not expected to see so soon, when f heard the Doctor 
speak of him that morning. 

When we had dined, we went up-stairs again, where everything went on exactly 
as on the previous day. Agnes set the glasses and decanters in the same comer, 
and Mr. \Vickfietd sat down to drink, and drank a good deal. Agnes played the 
piano to him, sat by him, and worked and talked, and played some games at 
dominoes with me. In f^ood time she made tea; and afterwards, when 1 brouglit 
down my books, looked into them, and showed me wl.at she knew ot* them (which 
was no slight matter, tliough she said it was), and what was the best way to learn 
and understand them. 1 see her, with her modest, orderly, placid manner, and I 
hear her beautiful calm voice, as 1 write these words. The influence for all good, 
w'hidbi she came to exercise over me at a later time, begins already to dcsci.id upon 
my breast. 1 lo^^c little Em’ly, and 1 don’t love Agnes—no, not at all in that way 
—but 1 feel that there are goodness, peace, and truth, whciever \gnes is; and Uiat 
the soft light of the colored window in the church, seen long-ago, ftiUs on her 
always, and on me when I am near her, and on everything around 

The time having come for her withdrawal for the night, and she having left us, 
I gave Mr. Wickfield my hand, preparatoi^ to going away myself. But he checked 
me and said: " Should you like to stay with us, Trotwood, or to go elsewheref* 

** T^o stay,” I answerra, quickly. 

"You are surer 

** If you please. If I may!” * ^ 

W'hy, it *s but a dull life that we lead here, boy, I Jun opToid,^ he said. 

" Not more dull for me than Agnes, sir. Not dull at all!" , 

"Than Agnes,” he repeated, walking slowly to the great chimnqr-piece, and 
leaning against it. ** Thu Agnes 1” 

He had drank wine that evening (or I fancied it), until his ^es wejiitJUofl^^ 
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Not that I could see them now, for they were cast down, and diaded by his hand; 
but I had noticed them a little while btiore. 

** Now 1 wonder,** he muttcre^ ** whether my Agnes tires of me. When diould 
1 ever lire of her I But that *s different, that's quite different.** 

I' He was musing,, not speaking to me; so I remained quiet. 

*'A duinsn'nouse,**^he said, **and a monotonous life; but I must havener 
, near ro^ 1 must keep her oear me. If the thought that 1 may die and leave my 
darling, or that my darling may die and leave me, comes like a spectre, to distress 
my liappiest l^urs, and b qnlv to be drowned in-'* 

Tie did not supply the word ; but pacing slowly to the place where he had sat, 
and mechanically going through the action of pouring wine from the empty decanter, 
set it dovk'n and paced back again. 

• 4 ^If it is miserable to bear when she is here," he said, ** what would it be, and 
she away? No, no, no. I cannot try that." 

He leaned agaiifit the chimney-piece, brooding so long that I could not decide 
whether to rua the risk of disturbing him by going, or to remain quietly where 1 
was, until he should come out of his reverie. At length he aroused himself, and 
looked about the room until his eves encountered mine . 

“ Stay with us, Trotwood, eh jrEesaidin his usual manner, and as if he were 
answering something 1 had just said. ** I am gl.*id of it. You are company to us 
both. It is wholesome to have you here. Wholesome for me, wholesome for 
Agnes, wholesome perhaps for all of us.** 

** 1 am sure it is for me, sir,*’ 1 said. ** I am so glad to be here.** 

**That's a ^e fellow!" said Mr. Wickfield. “ As long as you are glad to be 
here, you shal* tay here." He shook hands with me upon it, and clapped me on 
the back; and told mb that vdien 1 had anything to do at night after Agnes had 
leff us, or when 1 wudied to read for my ow*n pleasure, 1 was free to come down 
to his room, if heawerc there, and if I jdesired it for company’s sake, and to sit 
^’ith him. I thanked him for his consideration; and, as he went down soon aAcr- 
wards, and I w’as not tired, u^nt down too, with a book in my hand, to avail 
myself, for half-an-hour, of his permission. 

But, seeing a light in the little round o/Hce, and immediately feeling myself 
attracted towards Uriah Ileep, who had a sort of fascination for me, 1 went in 
there instSad.* I found Urifth reading a great fat book, with such demonstrative 
attention, that bis lank fore-finger fmlowed up eveiy line as he read, and made 
clammy tpieka alo^ 1-fuUy believed) l^e a 

*' You are working late to-night, Uriah,” says 1. 

“ Ye^ Master Coppcrficld," says Uriah. 

As I was getting on the stool opposite, to talk to him more conveniently, I 
observed that he bad dbt such a thing as a smile about him, and that he co^d 
only widen his mq^th and make two hard creases down his cheeky one on each 
^ side, to stand fo%one. 

** I am not doing office-work. Master CopMrfield," said Uriah. 

** What wortc, men^* 1 asked. 

•* 1 am improving my legal knowledge. Master Copperfield,’* said Uriah. ** I 
■m going through Tidd’s Practice. Oli, what a writer Mr. Tidd is, Mastei 
Copperfield I*’ 

My stool was wch a toui^r of observation, that as I watched him reading on 
again, alter this laptfirous exclamation, and following up the lines with his fore- 
fingm, I oteerved that his nostrils, which were thin and pointed, vnth sharp dints 
in them, had a singular and most uncomfortable way of expanding and contracting 
thenuelvet; that tnqr seemed to twinkle instead m his tyts, wbich hardly ever 
twinkled «t all. 
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** I suppose you are quite a great lawyer f ’ 1 said, after looking at Uflk for iMSfe 

**Me, Master Copperfieldf* said Uriah.' *'Oh, no! I’m a very umtde 
person.” 

It was no fancy of mine about his hands, I observed; for he frequently ground 
the palms against each other as if to squeeze them dry and warm, besides often 
wiping them, in a stealthy'way, on his p^ket<handkerchief. 

am well aware that 1 am the urablcst person Soing,” said Uri^ Ileen, 
modestly; *'let the other be where he may. My motlier is lilMwise a verpumbie 
person. We live in a numble abode. Master Coppq^ield, but h{|ve much to be 
thankful for. My father’s former calling was umble. lie was a sexton.” 

** What is he now 1 asked. 

** He is a partaker of glory at present. Master Copperfield,” said Uriah Heep. 
'* But we have much to thanklul for. How much Juve X to be thankful for ine 
living with Mr. Wickficldf 

I asked Uriah if he had been with Mr. Wickfield long? • 

**I have been with him going on four year, Master CopperfieU,” said Uriah; 
shutting up his book, after carefully markmg the place wncre he had left off. 

** Since a year after my father’s death. How much have 1 to be thankful for, in 
that! How much have I to be thankful for, in Mr. Wickficld’s kind intention to 
give me my articles^ which would otherwise nut lay witiun the umble means of 
mother and self!” 

** Then, when your articled time is over, you *11 be a regular lawyer, I suppose ?” 
said I. - . . . 

With the blessing of Providence, Master Copperfield,” returned Uriah, 

“ Perhaps you’ll be a partner in Mr. Wickfiehl's business, on^of lhc.se <!.iys,” 

I said, to make myself agreeable; *'and it will beAYickfictd and llccp, or Ilccp 
late Wickfield.” • 

Oh no. Master Copperfield,” returned Uriah, shaking hiadicad, ** I am much 
too unable for that!” ^ 

He certainly did look uncommonly like the cart’ed face on the beam outride my 
window, as he sat, in his humility, eyeing me sidcway.s with his mouth widened, 
and the creases in his checks. 

“ Mr. Wickfield is a most excellent man. Master Copperfield,” said Uriah. “ If 
you have known him long, you know it, I am sure, ifludi better thin l^an inform 
you.” 

1 replied that I was certain he was; but that I bad not known him long myself, 
though he was a friend of my aunt’s. 

** Oh, indeed. Master Copperfield,” said Uriah. Your aunt is a sweet Ia<ly, 
Master Copperfield!” _ • 

He had a way of writhing when lie wanted to cxprels enthusiasm, which was 
very ugly; and which divert^ my attention from the compUn^t he had paid my 
relation, to the snaky twistings of his throat and body. . 

** A sweet lady, blaster Copperfield!” said Uriah Hcep. ”She has a great 
admiration for Miss Agnes, Master Copperfield, I believe?” • 

I smd, “Yes,” bomly; not that I knew anytlung about it. Heaven forgive 
me! 

** I hope you have, to<^ Master Copperfield,” said Uriah. ** But I am sure you 
must have.” ^ • 

“ Everybody must have,” I returned. * • . . - 

** Oh, thank you. Master Copperfield,” said Uriah Heep, “ for that remark I It 
is so true I Umble as I am, I know it is /a true! Oh, tha nk you, Master Copper* 

fiddr 
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He wriUied himsdf quite off his stool in the excitement of his feelings, and, being 
off, b^n to make arrangements for TOing home. 

** Mother will expecting me,*' he said, referring to a pale, inexpressive-faced 
watch in his pocket, **and getting uneasy; for though we are veiy umble. Master 
Copperfield, we are much attached to one another. If you would come and see us, 
any afternoon, and take a cup of tea at our Jowly dwelling, mother would be as 
proud of your company as I should be.’* ' 

•1 siud f should M glad to cX>me. 

you. Master Copperfield,” returned Uriah, putting his book away upon 
Uieathdf.—'* I Suppose you stop here, some time. Master Copperfield f* 

I said I was going to be brought up there, 1 believed, as long as 1 remained at 
school. 


*^h, indeed!” exclaimed Uriah. **I diould think would come into the 
lusmfess at last, Master Copperfield!”« 

I protested that 1 had no views c. that sort, and that no such scheme was enter¬ 
tained in my ^lalf by anybody; but Uriah insisted on blandly replying to all my 
assurances, **Gh, yes, Master Copperfield, I should think you would, indeed!” 
and, "Oh, indeed. Master Copperfield, I should think you would, certainly!” 
over and over again. Being, at last, ready to leave the office for the night, he 
asked me if it would suit my convenience to have the light put out; and on my 
answering " Yes,” instantly extinguished it. After shaking hands with me—liis 
hand felt like a fish, in the dark—he opened the door into the street a very little, 
and crept out, and shut it, leaving me to grope my vray back into the house; which 
cost me some trouble and a fall over hts stooL This was the proximate cause, 
I suppose, of mjadreaming about him, for wliat appeared to me to be half the night; 
and dreaming, among other tlimgs, that he had launched Mr. Peggotty’s house on 
a piratical expedition^ with a iilack flag at the mast-head, bearing the inscription 
** Tidd's Practice,”^nder which epsign he was carrying me and little 

Em’ly to the Spani.^ Main, to be drowned. 

/I got a little tlie better of niy«uncasinc5s \ilicn I went to school next day, and i. 
good deal the better next day, and so shook it off by degrees, that in less than a 
furtniglit I was quite at home, and happy, among my new companions. I was 
awku ard enough in tlicir games, and backward enough in their studies ; but custom 
would imj^ve me in the first rcsjwct, I hoped, and hard work in tlie second. 
According^* ^ wcift to work very hard, both in play and in earnest, and gained 
great commendation. And, in a very little while, Uie Murclstone and Grinby life 
became so strange to me that I hardly liclicved in it, while my present life grew so 
familiar, 4liat 1 seemed to have been leading it a long time. 

• Doctor Strong’s was an excellent school; as different from Mr. Creakle’s as good 
is from evil. It w^ vciy gravely and decorously ordered, and on a sound system; 
with an appeal, in everything, to the honor and good faith of the boys, and an 
avowed intentioiL iff rely on their possession of those qualities unless they proved 
themselves unwonhy of it, which worked wonders. We all felt that we h^ a part 
in the manageinent of the place, and in sustaining its cliaracter and dignity. Hence, 
Ve soon became warmly attached to it—am sure I did for one, and 1 never knew, 
in all my time, of any other boy being otherwise—and learnt with a good will, 
desiring to do it credit. We had noble games out of hours, and plenty of liberty; 
but even then, as 1 rememb^ we were well spoken of in tte town, and rarely did 
any disgrace, otff apmmraffce or manner, to the reputation of Dortor Strong and 
Doctor Strong^ boys. 

Some of the higher scholars boarded in the Doctors ho^, and through them I 
learned, at second hand, some psrtictdars of the Doctor’s history. As, how he had 
Bot yet been married twelve months to the beautiful young laar I had seen in the 
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study, whom he had manied for love; for she had not a sixpenoe, and had a woiid 
of poor relations (so our fellows said) ready to swarm the C^tor out of house a^ 
hmne. Also, how the I>octor’s' ct^tating manner was attributable to his being 
always engag^ in looking out for Greek roots; which, in my innocence and ignor¬ 
ance 1 supposed to be a botanical furor on the Dtxtor's part, espedally as he 
always looked at the ground when he walked about, until 1 understood that they 
srere roots of words, with a view to a new Dictionary which he had in c<'ntempla- 
tion. Adams our hfad»bp v. who alum for mathemat ics, hadknade a escalation, 
1 was informed, of the time this Dictionarywouia bke m complctingr on the Doctor's 
plan, and at the Doctor’s rate of ^ing. lie considered that it might l*e done in one 
thousand sis hundred and fortv-ume years, cotmting from the Doctor’s last, or sixty- 
second, birthday. 

But the Doctor himself was the idol of the whole school: and it most have 'Jeer, 
a badly-composed school if he had been anything else, for he was the kindest of 
men; with a simple faith in him tlut might have touched the stone hearts of the 
veiy ums upon the wall. As be walked up and down that part oi the court-yard 
which was at the side of the house, with the stray rooks and jackdaws looking after 
him with their heads cocked slyly, as if they knew how much more knowing tliey 
were in worldly oHairs than he, ii any sort of vagabond could only get near eixnigh 
to hb creaking shoes to attract his attention to one sentence of a tale of distress, 
that vagabond was made for the next two days. It was so notorious in the liouse, 
that the masters and head-boys took pains to cut Uicse marauders off at angles, and 
to get out of windows, and turn Uiem out of the court-yard, licfore they could make 
the Doctor aware of their presence; which was sometimes happlj” effected within 
a few yards of him, witliout hb knowing anything of the matter, os he jogged to and 
fro. Outside hb own domain, and unprotected,''he was a very sheep for the 
shearers, lie w'ould have taken hb gaiters off his legs, to give away. In fact, 
there was a story current among us (I have no idea, and fiever had, on what 
authority, but 1 have believed it for so many years that 1 feel c^uitc ccitain it i^tru'O, 
that on a frosty day, one winter-time, be actumly did bestow his gaiters on a begg:ir- 
woman, who occasioned some scandal in tlie neighbourhood by cxliibiting a tine 
infant from door to door, wrapped in those gannents, which were universally 
recognbed, being as well known in the vicinity as, the Cathedral. The legend 
added that the only person who did not identify Uiem'was the I>octor himself, who, 
when they were shortly aderwords displayed at the door of a little second-hand 
^op of no very good repute, where such tilings were taxen in exchange for gin, was 
more than once observed to handle them approvingly, as if admiring soipe curious 
novelty in the pattern, and considering them an improvement on hb own.' 

It was very pleasant to see the Doctor with hb prettv young wife. He had a 
fatherly, benignant way of showing hb fondness for her, whidh seemed in ibclf to 
express a good man. 1 often saw them walking in the gardev where the peadies 
were, and 1 sometimes had a nearer observation of them in the study or the parlor. 
She appeared to me to take great care of the Doctor, and to like him very mucli, 
thougn I never thought her vitally interested in tlie Dicti<mary: ’some cumbrous 
fragments of wbi^ work the Doctor always carried in hb pockets, and in the 
iimng of hb hat, and generally seemed to be expounding to her as they walked 
. about. 

1 saw a good deal of Mrs. Strong, both Ix^use shaihad t^etf a liking for me on 
the morning of my introduction to the Doctor, and was fhways afterwards kind to 
. me, and interested in me; and because she was very fond of^Agnes, and was often 
L backw ards and foiwards at o^u r house. There was a curious constraint between her 
* Slid'Ml. (of whom she seemed to be afraid), that never wore 

off. When she came of an evening, she always shrunk from accepting his 
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«seort home, and lan away with me instead. And sometimes, as we were running 
eaily across the Cathedral yard together, expecting to meet nobody, we would meet 
Mr. Jack Maldon, who was always surprise to see us. 

Mrs. Strong’s mama was a lady I took great delight in. Her name was Mrs. 
Marklehom; but our boys used to call her the Old Soldier, on account of her 
generalship, and the skill with which she marslialled great forces of relations 
against th# Doctor. She was a little, sharp-eyed wom an, who used to wear, when 
she M’asMessed, on9 uncliangeable caj^, omatnenK^ with some artificial flowers, 
and gwq arntlciakbuttci flics supposed to be hovering above the flowers. There was 
a superstition among us that this cap had come from France, and could only 
originate in the workmanship of that ingenious nation: but all I certainly know 
about it is, that it always made its appearance of an evening, wheresoever Mrs. 
MarINcham made /mt appearance; that it was carried about to friendly meetings 
in a Hindoo basket: that the butterflies bad the gift of trembling constantly; 
and that (hey improved the shining hours at Dr. Strong’s ex[>ense, like busy 
bees. • 

I observed the Old Soldier—not to adopt the name disrespectfully—to pretty good 
advantage, on a night which is made memorable to me by something else 1 shall 
relate. It was the night of a little party at the Doctor’s, which was given on the 
occasion of Mr. Jack Maldon’s departure for India, whither he was going ns a cadet, 
or something of dial k ind: Mr. Wickfield having at length arranged the business. It 
liapficncd to be the Doctor’s birthday, too. We had had a holiday, had made 
presents to him in the morning, had made a speech to him through the head-boy, 
and had cheered l|;n\,until we were hqg^KSfi, and until he had shed tears. And now, 
in die evening, Mr. WickfleTd, Agnes, and I, went to have tea with him in his 
private capacity. * 

Mr. Jack MaMon w^ there, before us. Mrs. Strong, dressed in white, with 
cherry-colored ribbofls, was pLaying the piano, when we went in; and he was 
leaning over her to turn the leaver The clear red and white of her complexion 
was not so blooming and flower-like as usual, I thought, w'hen she turned round; 
but slic looked very pretty, wonderfully pretty. 

“I have forgotten, Doctor,” said Mrs. Strong’s mama, when we were seated, 
** to pay yoi^hc^ompUmcnts ^ the day : though the)' arc, as you may suppose, very 
far from being mere compliments in my case. Allow me to wisli you many happy 
returns.” 

*‘I diankyott, ma'am,” replied the Doctor. 

’’Many^many, many, happy returns,” said the Old Soldier. “Not only for 
your own sake, but for Annie’s and John Maldon's, and many other people’s. Tc 
seems but yesterday to mc^John, when you were a little creature, a head shorter 
than Master Coppefteld, making baby love to Annie behind tlie gooseberry 
bushes la the back-gftden.” 

“ My dear mamA,” said Mrs. Strong, “ never mind that now.” 

“Annie, don’^be absurd,” returned her mother. “ If you are to blush to hear 
of such things, now you are an old married woman, when are you not to blush to 
hear of Uiem?” 

“Old?” exclaimed Mr. Jack Maldon. “Annie? Come?” 

“Yes, John,” returned the Soldier. “Virtually, an old married woman. 
Although not old by^egrs—fd» when did you ever hear me say, or who has ever 
heard me say, that a girl W twenty was old by years!—your cousin is tlie wife of 
the Doctor, and, os sufli, what I have described Jier. It is well for you, John, that 
your cousin ix the wife of the Doctor. You have found in him an influential and 
Kind friend, who will be kinder yet, 1 venture to predict, if you deserve it. I liave 
no fidse pride. I never hesitate to admit, frankly, that there are some members of 
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oor Cuoily who w«at a finesd. Yon were one yourself before your eottiln^s 
influence raised up one for you.” 

The Doctor, in the goodness of hu heart, waved his hand as if to make light of 
it, and save Mr. Jack Klaldon from any further reminder. But Mrs. Markleham 
changed her chair for one next the Doctor's, and putting her iiui on his coatsleeve, 
said; 

“No, really, my dear Doctor,'you must excuse me if I appear to,dwell on 
this rather, b^use I feel so veiy strongly. 1 call it quitwiny mononania, it 
is such a subject of mine. You are a blessing to us.^ You reall};,are a Boon^ you 
know.” 

“ Nonsense, nonsense,” said the Doctor. 

“No, no, 1 beg your pardon,” retorted,the Old Soldier. “With nobody 
present, but our dear and confidential friend Mr. WickfieUl, 1 cannot conseq.MfO I ; 

E ut down. 1 shall begin to assert the privileges of a motherdndaw, if jrou go on 
ke that, and scold you. I am perfectly honest and. ouopokcu. \Vhat 1 am 
saying, is what I said when you first overpowered me with Mirprfsl^you remember 
how surprised I was?—by proiwsing for Annie. Hot lliat there was anything so 
very much out of the way, in the mere fact of the proposal—it woult! be ridiculous 
to say that!—^l>ut because, you having known her jMwr father and having known 
her from a baby six months old, 1 liadn't tlurnght of you in such a light at all, or 
indeed as a marrying man in any way,—simply that, you kirow.” 

“ Aye, aye,” returned the Doctor, goixl-humorcdly. “Nevermind.” 

** But I dif mind,” said the Old Soldier, laying her fan upon his lips. “ I mind 
very much. I recall these tilings that I may be contradicted if 1 gjn wTong. Well! 
Then I spoke to Annie, and 1 told her what had Inippcnecl. I said, * My dear, 
here’s Doctor Strong has positively been and made you the subject of a Iiandsome 
declaration and an offer.’ Did 1 press it in the least ? No.- I said, 'Now, Annie, 
tell me the truth this moment; is your heart free ?’ ' Mama,’ site said crying, * 1 am 
extremely young*—which w’as perfectly true—‘and I hardly know if 1 liave a heart 
at all.’ ‘ Then, my dear,’ 1 said, ‘ you may rely upon it, it’s free. At all events, 
my love,’ said I, ‘ Doctor Strong is in an agitated state of mind, and must be 
answerccL He cannot be kept in his present state of suspense.’ ‘Mama,’said 
Annie, still cr}'ing, ‘would Ite be unhappy without me ? If he would, 1 honor and 
respect him so much, that I think 1 will have him.' So it was settled. And then, 
ana not till then, 1 said to Annie, ' Annie, Doctor Strong will not only be your 
husband, but he will represent your late father: he will represent the head of our 
himily, he will represent the wisdom and station, and I may say the means, of our 
family; and will be, in short, a Boon to it.’ I msed the word at the time, and 
1 have used it again, to-day. If I have any merit it is consistency.” 

The daughter had sat quite silent and still during thU specwh, with her eyes fixed 
on the ground; her cousin standing near her, and looking ground too. She 

now said vetj softly, in a trembling voice; « 

“ Mama, I hope you have finished ?” 

“No, my dear Annie,” returned the Soldier, “I have not quite finished. Since 

S ou ask me, my love, 1 reply that I have noi. 1 complain that you really are a 
ttle unnatural towards your own family; and, as it is of no use complaining to you, 
1 mean to complain to your husband. Now, my dear Doctor, do look at that silly 
wife of yours.” a. . » ^ 

As the Doctor turned his kind face, with its ^tle of •simplicit y an d gentlc n«ai 
toward her, she diooped-kccJisad^more. I nouCed’itel'Iiiitr'Widlww lookra at 
her steadily. 

“When I happened to say to that naughty thing, the other day,” pursued her 
aBothOf shaking to head ana to to at to, playt^y, “that there was a toul^. 
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drcumslance she might mention to yott—indeed, I think, was bound to mention-* 
she said, that to mention it was to aw n £sTor; and that, as you were too generous, 
and as for her to ask was always to hav^ she wouldn’t." 

** Annie, my dear," said the Doctor.: ** That was wrong. It robbed me of a 
pleasure." 

. Almost the very words I said to her 1" exclaimed her mother. *' Now really, 
another tu^ when I know whgt she would tell you but for tins reason, and yfoat, 

1 have a^eat mind,«ny dear Doctor, to tell you myself.”. 

L shall be gl^ if you wilL" returned the Doctor 
“Siiaiiir 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, then, I will 1” said the Old Soldier. “That’sh bargain." And havingj 
I«u;^.^e, carried her point, she tapped the Doctor’s hand several times with her 
ian (which she kissed first), and returned triumphantly to her former station. 

> Some more companf coming in, among whom were the two masters and Adams, 
the balk became ^neral; and it naturally turned on Mr. Jack Maldon, and his 
voyage, and the country he was going to, and his various plans and prospects. lie 
was to leave that niglit, after sunper, in a postchaise, ior Gravesend; wiiere the 
ship, in which he was to make Uic voyage, lay; and w'os to be gone—unless he 
came home on leave, or for his health—I don’t know how many years. I recollect 
it was settled by general consent that India w'as ^te a misret^resented countiy, 
and had nothing objectionable in it, but aliger or" two, ah'cT a ElllelveSrifi'me 
warm part of tlie day. For my own part, 1 looked on Mr. Jack Maldon as a 
modern Sindbad, |pd pictured him the bosom friend of all the Kajahs in the East,. , 
sitting under canopies, smoking curly golden pipes—a mile long, if they could be ’ 
straightened out. • " 5 

Mr.s. Strong was a very pretty singer: as 1 knew, who often heard her sin^g 
by herself. But, whAher she was afraid of singing before people, or was out of 
vOiOethat evening, it was certain (hat she couldn’t sing at all. She tried a duet, 
once, with her cousin Maldon, but could not so much os begin ; and afterwards, 
when she tried to sing by herself, although she began sweetly, lier voice died away 
on a sudden, and left her quite distressed, with her head hanging down over the 
keys. The ^ood Ductor saicEshe was nervous, and, to relieve her, proposed a 
round game at card*; of wlii^ he knew as much as of the art of playing the 
trombone. But 1 remarked that the Old Soldier took him into custody directly, 
for her partner; and instructed liim, as the first preliminary of initiation, to give 
her all the |jilver he had in his pocket 

, We had a meny game, not made the less merry by the Doctor’s mistakes, of which 
he committed an innumera])le quantity, in spite of the waichfulness of the butterflies, 
and to their great ag^vation. Mrs. Strong had declined to play, on the ground 
of not feeling very will; and her cousin Maldon had excused himself because he 
had some packingn^o do. When he had done it, how'ever, he returned, and they 
sat together, tallung, on the sofa. From time to time she came and looked over 
the Doctor’s hand, and told him what to play. She was very pale, as she bent 
over him, and I thought her finger trembled as she pointed out the cards; but the 
Doctor was quite happy in her attention, and took no notice of this, if it were so. 

At supper, we were hardly so gay. Every one appeared to feel that a parting 
of that sort was an %wkwardching, an d that the nearer it approached, th e more 
awkward it was. Mr. jibk Maldon tric’d W be veiy’Elkauve, ouc was not at hS 
SSeTand-made matt^ worse. And they were not improved, as it appeared 
to me, by the Old Soldier: wltojyntinually recalled passa^ of M r, I 

youth... - ... -- ^ 

Tlw Doctor, however, who felt, I am sur^ that he was m ak in g eveiybody happ^i' 
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%i-as vdl pleased, and had no sospidoo but that we were all at the utmost height 
of enjoyment. 

** Annie, my dear," said he, looking at biswatch, and filling his glass, ** it is past 
your cousin Jack’s time, and we must not detain him, since time antiUde^ioth con¬ 
cerned in tilts case—wait for no man. Mr. Jack Mddon, you have a long voyage, 
and a strange country, before you; but many men have had both, and many men, 
will have l>oth, to the end of time. The winds yotsnre going to tempt, Ij^ave waded' 
thousands upon thousands to fortune, and brought thousontutapon thouswids hap> 
pily back." * # * 

It’s an affecting thing,” said Mrs. Marklcham, •‘however it’s viewed, it’s 
affecting, to see a fine young man one has known from an infant, going away to the 
other end of the %>orId,'leaving all he knows behind, and not knowing what's 
before him. A young roan really well deserves constant support and patrcpfago^" 
looking at the l>octor, “ who makes such sacrifices." 

*‘ Time will go fxst with you, Mr. Jack Maldon,’’ pursuetf the Doctor, “and fast 
w ith all of us. Some of us can hardly expect, perhaps, in the^aturad course of 
things, to greet you on your return. The next b«l thing U to hope to do it, and 
that’s my case. I shall not weary you with good advice. Vou liave long hatl a gwxl 
model before you, in your cousin Annie. Imitate her virtues as nearly as you 
can," 

Mrs. Marklcham fanned herself, and shook her head. 

“ Farewell, Mr. Jack,” said the Doctor, stamhng up; on which wc all stootl up. 
** A pros|K*roU5 vo) age out, a thriving career abroad, and a happy return home! ’ 

We all drank the toast, and all shook hands with Mr. Jack Malilon; after which 
he hastily t^Kiik leave of the ladies who were there, and hurried to the door, where 
he was recctvcfl, a:, he got into the (hn-e, with a* tremendous broadside of cheers 
discharged by our Imys, who had assembled on the lawn for the fnirposc. Kun- 
iitng in among them to swell the ranks, 1 was very near th£ chaise when it rolled 
away; and 1 had a lively impression made upop me, in the midst of tlie noi.se«aud 
dust, of having seen Mr. Jack Maldon rattle past with anfgitatcsl face, and some* 
tiling cherry-coh*red in his hand. 

After another broadside for the Doctor, and another for the Doctor’s wife, the 
boys dispersed, ami 1 svent back into the liousc, where I found thf guests all stand¬ 
ing in a group about the Dixtor, discussing how Mr. Jack Mnldon had gone away, 
and how be had b«*rnc it, and how he had felt it, and ail the rest of it. In the midst 
of these remarks, Mrs. Marklcham cried: “ Where’s Annie 

No Annie was there; and when they called to her, no Annie replied. But all 
pressing out of the room, in a crowd, to see what was the matter, we found her lying 
on the ball floor. There w'a.s great alarm at first, untif^it was found that she was in 
a .swoon, and that the swoon was yielding to the usual means’^f recovery; when the 
Doctor, who had lifted her head upon his knee, put her cui^s aside with his hand, 
and said, looking around: * 

“ Poor Annie I She *s so faithful and tender-hearted! It 's the parting from her 
old playfellow and friend, her favorite cousin, tlut has done this. Ah! It’s a 
pity f lam very sorry 1” 

Wlien she opened her eyes, and saw where she was, and that we were all stand¬ 
ing about her, she arose with assistance: turning her head, as she did so, to lay it 
on the Doctors shoulder—or to hide it, 1 don’t ki.ow wJiicS*. We went into the 
drawing-room, to leave her w'ith the Doctor and hei<^ mother; but she said, it 
sot'med, that she was better than she had been since morning and that she would 
rather ^ brought among us; so they brought her in, looking very white and weak, 
i Uiought, and sat her on a sofa. 

“ Annie, my dear," said her mother, doingsomcthli^to berdress. See herel 
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Ycm liave lost a bow. Will anybody be so good as find a ribbon; a chen 7 *coIored 
ribbon f* 

It was tbe one sbebad worn at ber bosom. We all looked fiw it; I myself looked 
everywhere, 1 am certain; bat nobody cooM find it. 

** Do yon recollect where you had it last, Annie ?” arid ber mother. 

^ I wondered bow 1 could have thought she looked white, or anything but burning 
*red, when#he answered that she had bad it safe, a little while ago, she thought, but 
it was not worth looking for. 

N^ertheless, was looket^for again, and sHll not found. She entreated that 
there might be no more searching; but it was still sought for in a desultory vray, 
until she was quite well, and the company took their departure. 

We walked very slowly home, Mr. Wickfield, Agnes, and I; Agnes and I 
admltiog the moonlight, and Mr. Wickfield scarcely raising his eyes from the 
ground. When we, at last, reached our otm d oor, Agnes discovered that she had 
left her little rcUcule^lund. Uelighted to be of any service to her, I ran back 
to fetch it. • 

I went into the supper-room where it had been left, which was deserted and 
dark, but a door of communication between that and the Doctor's study, where 
there was a light, being open, 1 passed on there, to say what 1 wanted, and to get 
a candle. 

The Doctor was sitting in his easy>cliair by the fireside, and his young wnfe was 
on a stool at his feet. The Doctor, with a complacent smile, was reading aloud 
some manuscript explanation or statement of a tlieory out of that interminable 
Ihciionaiy, ancf sli^ was looking up at him. But, wdth such a face os I never saw. 
It was so l^autiful in its form, it was sp ashy pri e, it was so fixed in its abstraction, 
it was so full of a wiltl, sleep-walking, dreani^oiror of 1 don't know what. The 
eyes were wide open, and her brown hair fell in two rich clusters on her shoulders, 
and bn her white dre^ disordered by the want of the lost ribbon. Distinctly as 
I recollect her look, 1 cannot say qf what it was expressive. I cannot even say of 
what it «s expressive to me now, rising again before my older judgment. Penitence, 
humiliation, shame, pride, love, and trustfiilness, 1 see them all; and in them all, 

I see that horror of I don’t know what. 

My entraqice, .and my sayi^ what 1 wanted, roused her. It disturbed the 
Doctor too, for whea 1 went back to replace the candle 1 had taken from the 
table, he was patting her head, in his fatherly way, and saying he was a 
merciless drone to let her tempt him into reading on; and he w'oidd have her 
go to bed.^ 

^ But she asked him, in a rapid, urgent manner, to let her stay. To let her feci 
assured (I heard her mormjir some broken wonls to this effect) that she was in his 
confidence that nightf And, as she turned again tow’ards him, after glancing nt 
me as I left the rooA and went out at the dix>r, I saw her cross her hands upon 
his knee, and look Mp at him with the same face, sometliing quieted, as he resumed 
his reading. 

It made a great impression on me, and I remembered it a long time afterwards, 
as I shall have occasioa to narrate when the time comes. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

SOMEBODY TURNS UP, 

It has not ocenrred to me to mention Peggotty since I ran way; but, course, 
I wrote her a letter almost as soon as 1 ^^as hou.si^ at Dover, £iul atiolher'anil a 
longer letter, containing all particulars fully rclatal, when my aunt took me 
fornudly under her protection. On my being settled at Doctor Strong's 1 WTole to 
her again, detailing my happy condition and prospects. I never coul^hayc 
derived anything like the pleasure from s]>ending tlic money Mr. Dick hatTpvesi 
me, that 1 felt in sending a gold half-guinea to Peggotty, per post, inclosed in this 
last letter, to discharge the sum I had lK>rrowed of her: in ^hich epistle, not 
before, 1 mentioned aU'Ut the young man with the donkey-cart. 

To these communic.ations I’eggotty replied as prom^itly, if not as concisely, as a 
merchant’s clerk. Her u:mo.^t powers of c.Kpre,v.ion (which were certainly not 
great in ink} were exhausted in the attempt to w'ritc what she felt on the subject of 
my journey. Four siues of incoherent and interjectionai beginnings of sentences, 
that had no end, except blots, were inadequate to afford her any relief. Ilut the 
blots svere more expressive to me than the l>cst composition; for they showed me 
that Peggotty had been cr)4ng all over tlic paper, and what could 1 have desired 
more ? 

I made out, w’irhout much difficulty, that she cpuld not take (juitc kindly to my 
aunt yet. The notice was too short after so h>ng a prcposse.ssion tlse other way. 
We never knew' a person, she w'rotc ; but to think that Misj^ I>et-.ey should scfm to 
be so different from what she had l>ecn thought to be, was a Moral 1 Thai W'as hn 
word. She was evidently still afiaid of Miss. r»elsey, for she sent her gratchn 
duty to her but timidly; and she was csidcnlly afraid of me, too, and entertained 
the probability of my running away again .soon; if I might judge from the 
repeated lunts she threw out, tiiat the coach-fare to Vamioulli was always to be 
had of her for the asking. « ^ 

She gave me one piece of intelligence which affected mfe very much, namely, 
that there had been a sale of the furniture at our old home, and that Mr. and Miss 
Murdstone were gone away, and the house was shut up, to be let or sold. God 
know's I had no part in it while they remained there, but it pained m« to think of 
the dear old place as altogether abandoned; of the w'ecds growing tall in tho 
garden, and the fallen leaves lying tliick and wet upon the I imagined how 

the winds of winter would howlTQUnd it, how the cold ram would beat u{)on tlic 
windowig?ass;"Tiow'tTie moon would make ghosts on the waftijof the empty rooms 
watching their solitude all night. 1 tlioimht afresh of the gyave in the churchjrard, 
underneath the tree: and it seemed as if the house were dcad..too, now, and ah 
connected with my father and mother were faded away. 

There was no other news in Peggolty’s letters. Mr. Barkis was an excellent 
httslumd, she said, thougli still a little near; but we all had our faults, and she had 
plenty (though I am sure I don’t know what they were); and he sent his duty, and 
my little bedroom was always ready for me. Mn' was well, and Ham 

was well, and Mrs. Gummtdge was but pmrly, and lilt{,e Em’ly wouldn’t send 
her love, but said that Peggotty might seno it, if she liked. 

All this intelligence I dutifully imparted to my aunt, only reserving to myself the 
mention of little Emly, to whom 1 instinctively felt that die would not very ten¬ 
derly incline. While I was yet new at Doctor Strong’s, she made several cxcur- 
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rions ov» to Canterbiiiy to see me, end always at unseasonable bonrs: with the 
view, I suppose, of tak ing me by surprise. But, finding me well emplc^e^ and 
bear^ a good dutracter, and hearing on all hands that I rose fast in the school, 
she soon discontinued these visits. 1 saw her on a Saturday, every third or fourth 
week, when I went over to Dover for a treat; and 1 saw Mr. Dick every alternate 
\Vednesday, when he arrived by stage-coach at noon, to stay until next morning. 

On th^ occasions Mr. Djck never travelled vrithout a leathern writing-de^, 
containing a supplp of stationery and the Memorial; in relation to which docu¬ 
ment he tod a^notion that^time was beginning to press now, and that it really 
must be got out of hand. 

Mr. Dick was very partial to gingerbread. To render his visits the more agree¬ 
able, my aunt had instructed me to open a credit for him at a cake-shop, which 
avawh^pered with the stipulation tliat he should not be served with more than 
one shilling's-worth in the course of any one day. This, and the reference of all 
his little bills at the Ibimty inn where he slcj>t, to my aunt, before they were paid, 
induced me to suspect that he was only allowed to rattle his mon ey, an d npt to 
spend it. I found on further investigation that this was so^loraf least there was an 
agf^fhent between him and my aunt that he should account to her for all his dis¬ 
bursements. As he had no idea of deceiving her, and always desired to please her, 
he W’as thus made chary of launching into expense. On this point, as W'ell as on 
all other posrible points, Mr. Dick w*as convinced that my aunt was the wisest and 
most wonderful of women; as he repeatedly told me with infinite secresy, and 
always in a whisper. 

“Trotwood," s-aid Mr. Dick, with an air of mystery, after imparting this 
confidence to m<^ one Wednesday ; *' who's the man that hides near our house 
and frightens her ?'’ • 

“Frightens my aunt, sir?” 

Mr. Dick noddedi “I tliought nothing would have frightened her,” he said, 

“for she's-” here he whispered softly, “ don’t mention it—the wisest and most 

wonderful of women.” Having^ said which, he drew* back, to observe the eflect 
wdiich this description of her made upon me. 

“The first time he came,” said Mr. Dick, **was—let me see—sixteen hundred 
and forty-i^ne was the date of King Charles’s execution. 1 thude you said sixteen 
hundred and fc>rty-idne?” * * 

“Yes, sir.” 

“1 don't know how it can be,” said Mr. Dick, sorely puzzled and shaking his 
head. “ I don’t think 1 am as old as that.” 

“ Wastt in that ye»r that the man appeared, sir ?” I asked. 

• fi Why, really,” said Mr. Dick, ** I don’t sec how it can ha\'e been in that year, 
Trotw'ood. Did yo® get^hat date out of history f* 

“Yes, sir.” « 

“ I supiM^ hiatoiy never lies, docs it ?” siud Mr. Dick, with a hope. 

“Oh dear, no^ sir I” I repli^, racKit decisively. I was ingenuous and young, 
and I thought 

“I can’t make it out,” said Mr. Dick, shaking his head. “ There’s something 
wrong, somewhere, llowever, it was very soon after the mistake was made of 
putting some of the trouble out of King Charles’s head into my head, that tlie man 
first came. I was vralking ^t with Miss Trotw’ood after tea, just at dark, and 
there he was, dose to bar house.” 

“ Walking about I inquired. 

“ Walking about f ’ repeated Mr. Dick. “ Let me see. I must recollect a bit 
K— no, no ; be was not walking about.” 

T eslUd, as the shortest way to get at it, what be wu doing. 
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** Wd!f lie wuB*t there at all,** said Mr. Dick, **iiiitil he came ip hddnd her, 
and whispered. Then she turned round and fainted, and I stood still and loolud 
at him, and he walked awa^; but that he should have been hiding ever since (in 
the ground or somewhere), is the most extraoidinaiy thing!** 

** Has he been hiding ever since ?** I askecL 

**To be sure he has,** retorted Mr. Dick, nodding his head gravdy. ** Never 
came out, till last mght I \Ye were walking last night, and he came up Ijehind her 
again, and I knew hun again.** t «. 

** And did he frighten my aunt again 

** Ail of a shiver,*’ said hir. Dick, counterfeiting that affection and making his 
teeth chatter. ’’Held by the paUnra. Cried. But Trotwood, come here,'* 
getting me dose to him, tliat he mi^t whisper very softly; “why did she give 
him money, boy, in the moonlight f’ ^ ■ i 

** He was a beg^r, perhaps."’ 

Mr. Dick shoouliis head, as utterly renouncing the suggcfiton; and having re* 
plied a great many times, and with great confidence, ’’ No be^;at, no beggar, no 
beggar, sirl" went on to say, that from his window he had afterwards, and late at 
night, seen my aunt give this person money outside the garden ratis in the moon* 
li^t, who then slunk away—into the groimd again, as he thought probable—and 
was seen no more: while my aunt came hurriedly and secretly back into tiie house, 
and had, even that morning, been quite different from her usual seif; which preyed 
on Mr. Dick’s mind. 

1 had not the least belief, in the outset of this stor)*, that the unknoum was any¬ 
thing but a delusion of Mr. Dick’s, and one of the line of that ilbfatcd Prince who 
occasioned him so much dUhculty; but after some reflection 1 began to entertain 
the question whether on attempt, or threat of an ar.tcmpt, might liave been twice 
made to take poor Mr. Dick himself from under my aunt’s protection, and whether 
my aunt, the strength of whose kind feeling towards him I' knew from herself, 
might have been induced to pay a price fur hb peace and quiet. As I was already 
much attached to Mr. Dick, and very solicitous lor bb welfare, my fears favored 
thb supposition; and for a long time hb Wednesday hardly ever came round, with¬ 
out my entertaining a misgiving that he would not be on the coach-box as usual. 
There he always, appeared, however, grey-headed, laughing, and ^ppy; and he 
never had anything more to tell of the man who could frighten, my aunf. 

These Wednesdays were the happiest days of Mr. DicK s life; they were far from 
being the least happy of mine, lie soon liecame known to evciy boy in the school; 
and though he never took an active part in any game but kite-flying, was os deeply 
interested in all our .sports as any one among us. How often Iiave 1 sediS him, in¬ 
tent upon a match at marbles or pegtop, looking on with a face of unutterable' 
interest, and Imrdly breatliing at the critical times! *iIoM^'often, at ' hare and 
hounds, have I seen him mounted on a little knoll, cheeringjfhe whole field on to 
a^ion, and waving hb hat above hb grmf head, oblivious of (King Charles the 
Martyi^s head, and all belonging to it! How many a summer-hour have 1 known 
to be but blissful minutes to him in Uie crickct-fieldl How many t^inter days have 
1 seen him, standing bjluc^noi^, in the snow and east wind, looking at tne boys 
going down the long slide; ztia dapping hb worsted gloves in rapture! 

He was an univenal favorite, and hb ingenuity in uttle things was transcendent 
He could cut oranges into sudi devices as none of qs had an, idea of. He could 
make a boat out of anything, from a skewer upwards. He'hould turn emmpbonet 
into chessmen; fashion Roman chariots from old court eaids>; moke spoked wheels 
out id cotton reels, and birdcages of old wire. But he was greatest or all, perhaps, 
in the aitides of string and straw; vnth whidi we were all persuaded he could dp 
anything that could be done byr hands. 
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Mr. D!ck*t ren o w n was not long confined to us. AAer a iew Wednesdays 
Doctor Strong himself made some inaoiries of me about him, and I told him all my 
aunt had told me; which interested the Doctor so much th^ he requested, on the 
occasion of his next visit, to be presented to him. This ceremony I performed; and 
the Doctor b^ging Mr. Dick, whensoever he should not find me at the coach'oifice, 
to come on there, and rest himself until our morning's work was over, it soon passed 
into a cmtom for Mr. Dick fo come on as a matter of course, and, if we werea little 
late, as often happened on a Wednesday, to walk about the coipflyard, waiting for 
Here heynade the a^guaintance of the Doctor’s beautiful yotmg wife (paler 
than formerly, all this time; more rarely seen by me or any one, I think; and not 
so gay, but not less beautiful), and so b^me more and more familiar by degrees, 
until, at last, he would come into the school and wmt He always sat in a parti* 
acufoccomer, on a particular stool, which was called ** Dick,” after him; here he 
w*oi^ sit, with his my head bent forward, attentively listening to whatever might 
be going on, with a^rofound veneration for the learning he had never been able to 
ac^ire. • 

This veneration Mr. Dick extended to the Doctor, whom he thought the most 
subtle and accomplished philosopher of any age. It was long before Mr. Dick 
ever spoke to him otherwise than bareheaded; and even w'hen he and the Doctor 
had sfpifpttj qiiitg a. fripndsliip. and would walk together by the hour, on that side 
of the courtyard which was known among us as The Doctor’s Walk, Mr. Dick 
would pull off his hat at intervals to show his respect for wisdom and knowledge. 
How it ever came about, that the Doctor began to read out scraps of the famous 
Dictionary, in t^^pe walks, 1 never knew; perhaps he felt it all the same, at first, as 
reading to himsmf. However, it passed into a custom too; and Mr. Dick, listen¬ 
ing with a lace shining with pfide and pleasure, in h is heart of hearts , believed the 
Dictionary to be the most delightful book in the worta. 

As 1 tlunk of thdhi going up and down before those school-room windows—^the 
Doctor reading with his complacent smile, an occasional fiourish of the manuscript, 
or grave motion of his head; alid Mr. Dick listening, enchained inter^, with 
his poor wits calmly w'andering God knows where, upoiTITie 'Wlh^ oTh^ words 
—1 think of it as one of the pleasantest things, in a quiet way, that I have ever 
seen. 1 ^l as if they might ^ walking to and fro for ever, and the world might 
somehow be the bq^ter for it.* As if a thousand things it makes a noise about, were 
not one-half so goM for it, or me. 

Agnes was one of Mr. Dick’s friends, very soon; and in offen coming to the 
house, he made acquaintance with Uriah. The mendship between himself and me 
increasecPcontinuaUy, and it was maintmned on this odd footing: that, while Mr. 

' Dick came professedly to look ailer me as my guardian, he always consulted me in 
any little matter of^oubt that arose, and invariably guided himself bv my advice; 
not only ^ving a«high respect for my native sagacity, but considering that 1 
inherited a gooddleal irom my aunt. 

One Thursday morning, when I was about to walk with Mr. Dick from tlie 
hotel to the'col(im*office wfore going back to school (for we had an hour’s school 
before breakf^t), I met Uriah in the street, who reminded me of the promise 1 had 
made to take tea with himself and his mother: adding, with a wnthe, I’But I 
didn’t expect you to keep it. Master Copperfield, we 're so very umble.” 

I *.^ly had notijyet been^ble to make up my mind whether I liked Uriah or 
detested him; and I very doubtful about it still, as I stood looking him in the 
{ace in the street. But I felt it quite an affront to be supposed proud, and said I ' 
only wanted to be asked. 

**Oh, if that’s all, Master Copperfidd,” said Uriah, “and it really isn’t our 
kmblenesi that prevents you, will you come this evening ? But if is our amble!> 
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Bcs, I hope yott won’t mind owo^ to it, blaster Copperfidd; for we gre all 
well aware of our condition.” 

I said I would mention it to Mr. 'Wickiield, and if be approved, as I had no 
doubt be would, 1 would come with pleasure. So, at six o^clock that e\x*ning, 
which was one of the earlv office evenings, 1 announced myself as ready, to Uriah. 

** Mother will be proud, indee^” he said, as we w'alked away together. ** Or 
dte would be proud, if it wasn’t sinful. Master Copperheld.” . 

** Yet you didn't mind supposing / was proud this morning, ”cl returned. 4 
“Oh dear,no, Master Ooppcrficld!” returned Uryih. “Oh, Mieve me,^o! 
Such a thought never came into my head 1 I shouldn’t have deemea it at all proud 
if you had thought us too umble for you. Because we are so very umhlc.” 

Has'e you been studving much law lately ?” 1 asked, to change the subject. 
**Oh, Master Coppcr/ield,” he said, %vith an air of self-denial, “my readjpg is, 
hardly to be called study. I have passed an hour or two in the evening, sometimes, 
with Mr. Tidd.” • 

“ Rather hard, I suppose f' said I, * 

** He is bard to ms sometimes,” returned Uriah. “ But I don't know what he 
might be, to a gifted person." 

After beating a little tune on hU chin as he walked on, with the tw'o forefingers 
of his skeleton right hand, he added; 

“ There are expressions, you sec, Master Coppcrficld—I^tin words and terms— 
in Mr. Tidd, that are trying to a reader of my umble attainments.” 

** Would you like to \ic taught Latin 1 said, briskly. “ 1 will teach it you 
with pleasure, as I learn it.” ^ 

“ Oh, thank you, Master Coppcrficld,” he answered, sliaking his head. “ I am 
snre it’s very kind of you to make the offer, l^t I am much too umble to 
accept it.” 

“What nonsense, Uriah I” •' 

** Oh, indeed you must excuse me. Master Coppcrficld 1 I am greatly obliged, 
and 1 should like it of all things, I assure you; but I am far too umble. There are 
people enough to tread upon me in my lowly state, witliout my doing outrage to 
their feelings by popessing learning. Learning ain’t for me. A person like myself 
had better not a^ire. If be is to get on in life, he must get on uiuldy. Master 
Copperfield.” ' , 

1 never saw his mouUi so wide, or the creases in his checks so deep, as when he 
delivered himself of these sentimtmts: shaking his head all the time, and writhing 
modestly. 

“ I think you are wrong, Uriah,” 1 said. “ I dare say there are sev&al things 
tliat 1 could teach you, if you would like to learn them.'^ 

“ Oh, I don’t doubt that. Master Copperfield,” he answered^ “ not in the least. 
But not being umble yourself, you donH judge well, perhaps, frr them that are. I 
won’t provoke my betters with knowledge, thank you. I’m vauch too umble. 
Here is my umble dwelling, Master Coppcrficld 1” 

We entered a low, old-fashioned room, walked straight into frotd the street, and 
found there Mrs. Heep, who was the irrpgv TTriih> only short. She 
received me with the utmost humility, ahd apologised to me for giving her son a 
ki^ observing that, lowly as they were, they had their natural affections, which 
Oiey hoped would give no offence to any one. It watia per^Uy decent room, half 
parlor and half kitchen, but not at all a snug room. The^lea-thiiigs were set upon 
the table, and the ketUe was boiling on the hob. * There wtts a ^est of drawers 
with an eacritoir top, for Uriah to read or write at of an evoiii^; there was 
Uriah’s bine bag lying dernn and vomiting papers; there was a company of Uriah’s 
ctnniniuiaea by Mr.l!1dd; there wi|S a comer cupboardj and thm were til* 
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nsoal artides of furniture. 1 don’t remember that any individual object had a bar^ 
pinched, spaiu look; but I do remember that the whole place had. 

It was perhaps a part of Mrs. Heep’s humility, that she still wore weeds. 
Notwithstanding the lapse of time that nad occurred since Mr. Heep’s decease, she 
still wore weeds. I think there was some compromise in the cap; but otherwise 
she was as weedy as in the early days of her mourning. 

**This is a day to be rosnemljercd, my Uriah, 1 am sure,” said Mrs. Heep, 
making the tea, •'when Master Copperficld pays us a visit” 

•**1 said yo\|»*d think so,pother,’’said Uriah. 

** If 1 could have wished father to remain among us for any reason,” said Mrs. 
lleep, ** it would have been, that he might have known his company this afternoon.” 

I felt embarrassed by these compliments; but I was sensible, too, of being 
* entertained as an honored guest, and I thought Mrs. Heep an agreeable woman. 

''My Uriah,” said Mrs. Heep, "has looked forward to this, sir, along while. 
He had his fears tlfht our umblcncss stood in the way, and I joined in them myself. 
Umble we ar^ umble we have been, umble we shall ever be,” said Mrs. lleep. 

"lam sure you have no occasion to be so, ma’am,” I said, " unless you like.” 

" Thank you, sir,” retorted Mrs. lleep. " We know our station and are thankful 

* t1 

in It. 

I found that Mrs. Heep gradually got nearer to me, ana tliat Uriah gradually 
got opposite to me, and that they respectfully ])Iied me w'ith tlie choicest of the 
eatables on the table. There was nothing particularly choice there, to be sure; but 
I took the will fur the deed, and felt that tliey were very attentive. Presently they 
began to talk ^out aunts, and then I told them about mine; and about fathers and 
mothers, and then 1 told them about mine; and then Mrs. Heep b^an to talk 
about fathers'indaw, and tlibn 1 began to tell her about mine; but stopped,' 
because my aunt had advised me to obser\'c a silence on that subject. A tender 
young cork, howefler, would have had no more chance against a pair of corkscrews, 
or a tender young tooth agains^ a pair of dentists, or a little shuttlecock against two 
battledores, than I had against Uriah and Mrs. lleep. 'I'licy did just what they 
liked with me; and wormed things out of me that I had no desire to tell, with a 
certainty 1 blush to think of: the more especially as, in my juvenile frankness, I 
took soDV credit to myself for being so confidential, and felt that I was quite die 
patron 01 my tw% respectful entertainers. 

I They were very fond of one another: that was certain. I take it, that had its 
effect upon me, as a touch of nature; but the skill with which the one followed up 
whatever the other said, wras a touch of art which I was still less proof against. 
When mere w'as nothing more to be got out of me about myself (for on the 
Murdstone and Grinbyji^, and on my journey, I was dumb), they began about 
Mr. Wickfield an8 Agnes. Uriah threw the ball to Mrs. Heep, Mrs. Heep caught 
it and threw it balk to Uriah, Uriali kept it up a little while, then sent it back to 
Mrs. Heep, an# so they went on tossing it about until I had no idea who had got 
it, and was quite liewildered. Tlie ball itself was alwa^ changin|f too. Now it 
was Mr. Wicafield, now Agnes, now the excellence of Mr. WicKiield, now my 
admiration of Agnes; now the extent of Mr. Wickheld’s business and resources, 
now our domestm life after dinner; now, the wine that Mr. Wickfield took, the 
reason why he took it, and the pity that it was he took so much; now one thing, 
now another, tlKn^evety^king at once; and all the time, without appearing to 
imeak very often, or ttf do anything but sometimes encoumge them a little, for feai 
they dionid ^ overcome by their humility and the honor of my company, I found 
myself perpetual^ letting out something or other that I had no business to let ou^ 
and seeing the e£(^ of it in the twinkling of Uriah’s dinted nostrils. 

I had begun to ^ a little uncorofcvtablej and to wiA m^rself well out of 
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vhai a figure coming down the street riassed the door--4t stood open to ahr 
tile room, whitm was warm, the weaker being close for the time of vear—came 
back again, looked in, and walked in, eaclaiming loudly, **Coppernddl Is it 
possible?^ 

It was Mr. Micawber t It was Mr. Micawber, with his eye>glass, and his walking 
tti^ and his shirt<collar« and his genteel ain.and the copdcscending roll in bis 
aroice, all complete! • 

**My dear Copp^eld,” said Mr. Micawber, putting out flb hand, **Jiis is 
indeed a meeting which is calculated to impress the mi%irwilh a schse of the ui5*a* 
bility and uncertainty of all human—in short, it is a most extraordinary meeting. 
VTalking along the street, reflecting upon the probability* of something tumii^ up 
(of whi^ 1 am at present rather sanguine). 1 find a young but valued friend turn 
up, who is connectra with the most evcntfhl period of my Ufe; I may say, with die 
tuming'polnt of my existence. Copfierfleld, roy dear fellow, how do you dof ’ 

1 cannot say—1 really say—that I was glad to see Mr. Micawber there; 

but 1 was glad to sec him too, and shook bands with him heartily, inquiring how 
Mrs. Micawber was. 

**Tl)ank you/' said Mr. Micaw'bcr, waving his hand os of old, and settling his 
chin in his shirt-collar. **She is tolerabiy convalescent. The twins no longer 
derive their sustenance from Nature’s founts—in short/’ said Mr. Micawber, in one 
of his bursts confidence, “ they are wcanc*!—and Kirs. Micaw'bcr is, at present, 
my travelling companion. She will be rejoiced, Copperficld, to renew her 
acquaintance w’ith one who has proved himself in all respeQU a w'orthy minister at 
. lbfi.sacred.jdtar of friendship.” 

I s^ i sliouhTbe delighted to see her. 

" You are very gocxl,” said Mr. Mic.awbcr, 

Mr. Micawber then smiled, settled his chin again, and looked about him. 

*<1 have discovered inv friend Copperficld,” s.oid Mr. Micawber ^genteelly, and 
without addressing himself particularly to any one,/' not in solitude, but {xartaking 
of a social meal in company with a widow lady, and one who is apparently her 
offspring—^in short,” said Mr. Micawber, in another of his bursts of confidence, 
** her son. I shall esteem it an honor to be presented.” 

I could do no less, under these circumsta’'.ccs, than make Mr. Micawber know'n 
to Uriah lleep and his mother; which 1 accordingly aid. As *hey abasrd them¬ 
selves before him, hir. Micawber took a seat, ara waved lus hand in his most 
courtly manner. 

** Any friend of my friend Copperfield’s,” said Mr. Micawber, ** has a oeisonal 
claim upon myself." 

We are too umble, sir," said Mrs. Ilcep, **my son and me, to be the friends 
of Master CopperficlcL He ha.s been so good as take bis tdi with u^ and we 
are thankful to nim for his company; also to you, sir, for your w-otice." 

*'Ma’am,” returned Mr. Micawbtf, with a Imw, **you are vc<y obliging: and 
what are you doing, Copperficld ? Still in the wine trade f’ 

1 was excessively atuious to get Mr. Micawber away; and replied, with my hat 
in my hand, and a very red face, I have no doubt, that 1 was a pupil at Doctor 
Strong’s. 

** A puinl f' said Mr. Micawber, raising his iwebrows. ** I am extremdy happy 
to hear it. Although a mind like my fne“'* •»» ♦ it-j-i. .^.4 m.. 

Heep; ** does not require that cultivation 
and things, it would r^uire, still it is a nd 
in short," said Mr. Micawbff, smiling, in 
intellect capable of getting up the classics to any extent." 

|pWah| with his Ipng hisitu slgw^ twining over one another, ma^e a ghastly 
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twrithe from the waist upwards, to express his concoxience in this estimadon 
|fs>f me. 

** Shall we go and see Mrs. Micawber, sirf I said, to get Mr. Micawl^er away. 

**If you vrill do her that favor, Copperfield,” replied Mr. Micawber, rising. I 
have no scruple in saying, in the presence of our friends here, that 1 am a man who 
has, for some years, contended a{piinst the pressure of pecuniary difficulties.*' I 
knew h^was certain to say ^meihing of this kind; he always would be so boastful 
abouUhis difficulties. ** Sometimes 1 have risen superior to my difficulties. Some¬ 
times my difficulties have^in sho^ have floorca me. There have been times 
when 1 nave administered a succession of facers to them; there have been times 
when tliey have been too many for me, and I have given in, and said to Mrs. 
Micawber, in the words of Cato, * Plato, thou reasonest w'ell. It’s all up now. I 
can^how fight no more.* But at no time of my life,** said Mr. Micawber, “ have I 
enjoyed a higher degree of satisfaction than in pouring my griefs (if I may describe 
difficulties, imiefly ffrising out of warrants of attorney and promissory notes at two 
and four montlis, by Uiat word) into the bosom of my friend Copperncld.'* 

Mr. Micawber closed this handsome tribute by saying, **Mr. HeepI Good 
evening. Mrs. Ilecpl Your servant,’* and then w’alking out with me in his most 
fasliionable manner, making a good deal of noise on the pavement with his shoes, 
and humming a tune as w*e went. 

It was a little inn where Mr. Micawber put up, and he occupied a little room in 
it, partitioned off from the commeicial room, and strongly flavored with tobacco- 
smoke. 1 think it was over the kitchen, because a warm greasy smell appeared to 
come up through the chinks in the floor, and there was a flabby perspiration on the 
w’alls. 1 knuw^t w'as near the bar, on account of the smell of spirits and jingling 
of glasses. Here, recumbent«on a small sofa, underneath a picture of a race-horse, 
wiui her head close to the fire, and her feet pushing the mustard off the dumb¬ 
waiter at the olhcr^nd of the room, was Mrs. Micawber, to whom Mr. Micawber 
entered first, saying, ** My dear, allow me to introduce to you a pupil of Doctor 
Strong’s.** • 

1 noticed, by-thc-bye, that although l^fr. Micawber was just as much confused as 
ever about my age and standing, he alwaj’s remcml>ered, as a genteel thing, that I 
was a puoil of Doctor Slroiig’s. 

Mrs. hucawber^w'as amaiftd, but very glad to see me. I was very glad to see 
her too, and, after an affectionate greeting on both sides, rat down on the small 
sofa near her. 

“ My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, ** if you will mention to Copperfield what our 
present position is, which I have no doubt he will like to know, I will go and 
look at the paper the while, and see whether anything turns up among tlie 
advertisements.*' • * 

I thought you^cre at I’lymoath, ma'am," I said to Mrs. Micawber, as he went 

cut • 

** My dear Master Copperfield," she replied, “ we went to Pl}’mouth.” 

** To be on^he spot*' I hinted. 

Just so,” said Mrs. Micawber. ** To be on the spot. But, the truth ls» 
talent is not wanted in the Custom House. The local influence of my family was 
quite unavailing to obtain any employment in that department, for a man of Mr. 
Micawber’s abilities. Th«f would rather not have a man of Mr. Micawbers 
abilities. He woiild*ooily «iow the deficiency of the others. Apart from which,” 
said Mrs. Micawbef^ “ I will not disguise from you, my dear Piaster Copperfield, 
tliat when that branch of my family which is settled in Pljroouth became aware 
that Mr. Micawber was accompanied by myself, and by little Wilkins and his 
sister, and ^ the twins, they did not receive him with that ardor which he might 
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have expected* being so newlj released from captivity. In laid Mis. 

Micawbtf* lowering her voice*—**this is between ouisaves-KiiiC^reception wsf 
cool.” ■ .. 


Dear me I” I said. 

“ Vcs,” said Mrs. Micawber. **It b truly painful to contemplate mankind in 
such an aspect. Master Coi^rfield* but our reception was* decidedly* cooL There 
b no doubt about it. In (act* ttuit branch of my faQiily which is settle^ In Ply* 
mouth became quite personal to Mr. Micawber* before we had been there a 
week.” ^ 

1 said, and thought, that they ought to be asliamed oT themselves. * 

** Still, so it was,” continued Mrs. Micawber. ** Under such circumstances* 
what could a man of Mr. Micawber’s spirit do 7 But one obvious course was left. 
To borrow of that branch of my iamUy the money to return to London* aiyl«lo 4 
return at any sacrifice.” 

** Then you all came back again, ma’am ?" I saivl. • 

*MVe all came back again,” replied Mrs. Micawber. “Since then, I liave 
consulted other branches of my family on the couise which it b nu>st cx[)cdicnt for 
Mr. Micawl>cr to take—for 1 maintain that he must take some course, Master 
Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawl>cr, argumentatively. “ It b clear that a family of 
six, not including a domestj^ cannot hve upon air.” 

“ Certainly, ma'am,” saiaT.”'"- 

“ The opinion of those other branches of my f,imily,” pursued Mrs. Micaw'bcr* 
“is, that Mr. Micawber should iininnliatcly turn hb attention to coals.” 

“ To what, ma'am ?’* 

“ To coals,” said Mrs. Mica\vl>er. “To the coal trade. Mff Micawber w.is 
induced to think, on inquiry'* tl 1 . 1 t there might be an Opening fur a man of hb t.ilcnt 
in the Medway Coal Trade. Then, as Mr. Micawber very properly said, the first 
step to be taken clearly was, to come and see the Medway. Which we came and 
saw. I say *we,’ Master Coppcrftcld; for 1 never will*” said Mrs. Micawber with 
emotion, “ I ne%'er will desert Mr. Micawber.” * 


I murmured my admiration and approbation. 

“ We came,” repeated Mrs. Micawber, “and saur the Medway. My opinion of 
the coal trade on that river, is, that it may require talent, but tliat certainly 
requires capital. Talent, Mr. Miqjtwbor hs&i. qipital**Mr. ^Uca)vbcr ^ not. We 
saw, 1 thiuK, the greater pari of the Medway; and tKat Is my individual conclusion. 
Being so near here, Mr. Micawber was of opinion that it would be rash not to come 
on, and see the Cathedral. Firstly, on account of its being so well worth seeing, 
and our never having seen it; and secondly, on account of tite great probability of 
something turning up in a cathedral town. We have been here,” said Mrs. ’ 
Micawber, ** three days. Nothing lias, as yet, tumetl up; and^it may not surprise 
you* my dear Master Copperfield, so much as it would a stranm, to know that we 
are at present waiting for a remittance from London, to dischai^ our p^niary 
obligationsat this hotel. Until the arrival of tliat remittance,” said Mrs. Slicawber 
with much feeling, “lam cut off from my home (1 allude to lodgfhgs in Penton- 
ville), from my hoy and girl, and from my twins.” 

1 fUt the utmost sympathy for Mr. and Mrs. Micawber in thb anxious extremity*' 
and said as much to Mr. Micawber, who now returned: addine that I onlf wished 
I had money enough* to lend them the amount thqpc needed# Mr. Micawber's 
answer expressed the dbturbance of his mind. He said* sliaking hands with me* 

“ CopperneM* you are a true friend; bat when the worst comes to the worst* no 
man is without a friend who u possttsed of shaving materials.” At thb dreadful 
hint Mrs. Micawber threw her arms round Mr. Micawber*a neck and entreated him 
fa> be calm. He wept; but iq Ux recovered* almost immediately* at to rii^ the 
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for the v^er, and bespeak a hot kidnear padding and a plate of shrimps for 
breakfast in the morning. 

V^en I took my leave of them, they both pressed me so much to come and dine 
before ^ey went away, that 1 could not refuse. But, as 1 knew I could not come 
next day, when 1 should have a good deal to prepare in the evening, Mr. Micawber 
arrangra that he would call at Doctor Strong's in the course of the morning (having 
a presentgnent that the remit(juice would arrive by that post), and propose ^e day 
after, if iv would svt me better. Accordingly I was called out of school next fore¬ 
noon, and found Mr. Micaw^r in the parlor; who had called to say that the dinner 
would take pla& as proposea. When 1 asked him if tlie remittance had come, he 
pressed my nand and dejiartcd. 

I As I was looking out of window that same evening, it surprised me, and made 
^wn^ther unexsy, to see Mr. Micawber and Uriah Ilcep walk past, arm in arm: 
Uriah humbly sensible of the honor that was done him, and Mr. Micawber taking 
a bland dcli;^ht in exttnding his patronage to Uriah. But I was still more surprised, 
when I went toathe little hotel next day at the appointed dinncr*hour, which was 
four o’clock, to find, from what Mr. Micawber said, that he had gone home w'ith 
Uriah, and had drunk brandy-and-watcr at Mrs. Ileep’s. 

“ And I’ll tell you what, my dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, “your 
friend Heep is a young fellow who might be attorney-general. If I had known 
th.at young man, at the period when my difficulties came to a crisis, all I can say is, 
that I believe my creditors would have been a great deal better managed than they 
were.” 

I hardly understood how this could have been, seeing that Mr. Micawber had 
paid them nothing at all as it was; but 1 did not like to ask. Neither did I like to 
s.ay, that 1 hoped he hail not been too communicative to Uriah; or to inquire if 
they had talked much about me. 1 was afraid of hurting Mr. Micawber's feelings, 
or, at all events, Mrsa Micawber's, she being very sensitive; but 1 was uncomfortable 
about it, too, and often thought about it aUerwards. 

We had a beautiful little dinner. Quite an elegant dish of fiah ; the kidney-end 
of a loin of veal, roasted ; fried sausage-meat; a partridge, and a pudding. There 
was wine, and Uiere veas strong ale; and after dluncr Mrs. Micawber made us a 
bowl of hot punch witli her oum hands. 

Mr. MieWber was uncomrilbnly convivial. I never saw him such good company, 
lie made his face snine with the punch, so that it looked as if it had been varnished 
all over, lie got cheerfully sentimental about the town, and proposed success to 
it; observing that Mrs. Micawber and himself had been made extremely snug and 
comfortaSle. there, and that he never should forget the agreeable hours they had 
* passed in Canterbury, lie proposed me afterwards; and he, and Mrs. Micawber, 
and I, took a revie# of otbr past acquaintance, in the course of which, we sold the 
propc^ all over WRiin. Then 1 proposed Mrs. Micawber; or, at least, said, 
moaestly, '* If y^u^ allow me, Mrs. Micawber, 1 shall now have the pleasure of 
drinkinghealth, ma'am.” • On which Mr. hlicawber deliye red an eulogiu m on 
Mrs. MicawboPs character, and said she had ever been hisj^id^, pffllBMbner^, aniK 
friend, and that he would recommend me, when I came to n ipinTyipg.timt» of life^ 
to many such another woman, if such another woman could 6e found.' 

As the ptm^ disappeared, Mr. Micawber became still more friendly and con- 
viviid. Mrs. Miq|wber*s mints becoming elevated, too, we sang Auld Lang 
Syne.” When we calna to^* Here’s a hand, my trusty frere, ” we all joined han^ 
round the t^le; and when we declared we would “take a right gude WilUe 
Waught,” and hadn’t the least idea what it meant, we were really alfiKted. 

In a word, I never saw anybody so tlioroughly jovial os Mr. Micawber was, 
down to the ytsy last moment of the evening, when I took a hearty fuewell el 
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bhasdf and lus amiable wife. Consequently, 1 was not prepared, at seven o'clodt 
heat morning; to receive the following communication, dated half-past nine in the 
evening; a quarter of an hour after 1 had left him r— 


"My Dear Young Friend, 
"The die is cast—all is over. 


Hiding the ravages of care with a sickly 
mask of mirth, 1 have not informed you, this evening, that there is no hgpe of the 
remittance t Under these circumstances, alike humiiiating toiindure; hunqiliating 
to contemplate, and humiliating to relate^ I have discharged the pecuniary liability 
contracted at this establislimcnt, by giving a note of hand, made payable foudeen 
da 3 rs after date, at my residence, Pentonville, Ixindon. \Vhen it oecomes due, it 
will not be taken up. The result is destruction. The bolt is impending, and the 
tree must fall. „ ^ 

"Let the wretched man who now addresses you, my dear Copperficld, be a 
beacon to you through life. He writes with that intention, rnd in that hope. If 
he could tliink himself of so much use, one gleam of day might by {xissibility, 
penetrate into tfie cheerless dungeon of his remaining existence—though his lon¬ 
gevity is, at present (to say Uie least of it), extremely problematical. 

" This is the last communication, my dear Copperheld, you will ever receive 

" From 


"The 

** Feggared Outcast, 
"Wilkins Micawber.” 


1 was so shocked by the contents of this heartrending letter, that I ran ofT 
directly towards the little hotel with tlie intention of taking it on my way to Dr. 
Strong’s, and tiyang to soothe Mr. Micawber with^a word of comfort. I’ut, half 
way there, 1 met the London coach with Mr. and Mrs. Micawber up behind; Mr. 
Micawber, the very picture of tranquil enjoyment, siniling’Ut Mrs. Micawber's 
conversation, eating walnuts out of a paper b.ag, with a bottle slicking out of Ms 
breast pockcL As they did not see me, 1 thougiit it best, all things considered, 
not to see them. So, with a great weight taken off my mind, 1 turned into a by¬ 
street that was the nearest way to school, and felt, u]Hja the whole, relieved Uiat 
t^y were gone: Uiough 1 still liked them very much| nevertheless. 


CHAPTER XVm. 

A RETROSPECT, 

t 

MY school-days! The silent gliding on of my existence-— CiC unseen, unfelt 
progress of my life—from childhood up to youtli 1 Let me lUink^ as I look back 
upon that flow'ing water, now a dry channel overgrown with leaves, whether there 
are any marks along its'eourse, by which I can remember bow it ran. 

A moment, and 1 occupy my place in the Cathedral, where we all went 
together, every Sunday morning, assembling first at school for that purpose. Tlic 
earthy simdl, the sunless air, tlie sensation of the w'^rld Ijcirg shut ou^ the re¬ 
sounding of the organ through the black and white arched" galleries and obles, are 
wings tliat take me back, and hold me hovering above those days, in a half- 
sleeping and half-waking dream, 

I am not the last boy In the school. I have risen, in a few naonths, over several 
heads. But the fiist boy seems to me a mighty creature, dwelling afiv whose 
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is onattainable. Agnes says ** No/’ but I say and tell her 

that she little thinks what stores of knowledge have been mastered by the wondero 
fill Being, at whose place she tliinks I, even I, weak aspirant, may arrive in time. 
He is not my private friend and public patron, as Steerforth was; but I hold him 
in a reverential respect. 1 cliiefly wonder what he’ll be, when he leaves Dr. 
Strong’s, and what mankind will do to maintain any place against him. 

* But who is this that breaks upon me ? This is Miss Shepherd, whom I love. 

Miss^ri^pherd i^ boarder* at the Misses Nettingalls’ establishment. I adore 
Miss Shepherd. She is a little girl, in a spencer, with a round face and curly 
flaxAi hair. Tift Misses Ndhingalls* young ladies come to the Cathedral too. I 
cannot look upon mv book, for 1 must Wk upon Mbs Shepherd. When the 
choristers chaunt, I near Miss Shepherd. In the service I mentally insert Miss 
Sh|i^)herd’s name; 1 put her in among the Royal Family. A t home, in my own room, 
I am ^metiroes moved to cry out, Oh, Miss Shepherd!” in a ti ^nsport of love. 

For some time, I an doubtful of Miss Shepherd’s feeling^ but, at length, Fate 
being propitious^ive meet at the dancing>school. 1 have Miss Shepherd for my 
partner. 1 touch Miss Shepherd’s glove, and feel a Uirill go up the right arm of 
my jacket, and come out at my hair. I say nothing tender to Miss Shepherd, but 
w’e understand each other. Miss Shepherd and myself live but to be united. 

Why do 1 secretly give Miss Shepherd twelve Brazil nuts for a present, 1 
wonder ? They are not expressive of affection, they are difficult to pack into a 
parcel of any regular shape, th^ are hard to crack, even in room doors, and they 
are oily when cracked; yet 1 ^1 that they are appropriate to Miss Shepherd. 
Soft, seedy biscuits, also, I bestow upon Miss Shepherd; and oranges innumerable. 
Once, I kiss MisimShepherd in the cloak room. Ecstasy 1 What are my agony 
and indignation next day, whei^I hear a flying rumour that the Misses NettingaU 
have sto^ Miss Shepht^ in the stocks for turning in her toesl 

Miss Shepherd be^g the one pervading theme and vision of my life, how do 
I ever come to break with her ? I can’t conceive. And yet a coolness grows 
l>cfween Miss Shenherd and mvsclf. Whispers reach me of Miss Shepherd 
having said she wished I wouldn't stare so, and having avowed a preference for 
Master Jones—for Jones I a boy of no merit whatever! The gulf between me and 
Miss Shepherd widens. At last, one day, I meet the Misses Nettingalls’ estab* 
lishment out walking. Miss Shepherd m^es a face as she goes by, and laughs to 
lier companion. aIL is over. The devotion of a life—it seems a life, it is sdl the 
same—is at an end; Miss Shepherd comes out. of the morning service and the 
Royal Family know her no more. 

1 am higher in the school, and no one breaks mv peace. I am not at all polite^ 
Jiow, to the Misses Nettingalls’ young ladies, and shouldn’t dote on any of them, if 
they were t^vice as mgny and twenty times as beautifuL I think the dancing*school 
a tiresome affair, and wonder why the girls can’t dance by themselves and leave us 
alone. 1 am growing great in lAtin verses, and neglect the laces of my l^t& 
Doctor Strong refers to me in public as a promising young scholar. Mr. Dick is 
wild with joy, and my aunt remits me a guinea by the next post. 

The shade of a young butcher rises, like the apparition of an armed head in 
Macbeth. Who is this young butcher? He is the terror of the youth of 
Canterbuiy. There is a vague Delief abroad, that the beef suet with which he 
anoints his hair gives him unnatural strength, and that he is a match for a man. He 
ia a broad'faced^, Mdle^gckA young butcher, with rough red cheeks, an ill* 
conditioned mind, an^ an injarious tongue. His main use of this tongue, is, to 
disparage Dr* Strong’s young gentlemen. He says, publicly, that they want any¬ 
thing he ’ll give it ’em. He names individuals among them (myself induded), whom 
be could undcadake to settle with one hand, and the other tied behind him. He 

M 
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»ayla}'s the smalls boys to pundi theirunprotected heads, and calls chaSenges alter 
me in the open streets.^ For the^ sufficient reasons 1 resolve to fight the butdier. 

It is a summer evening, down in a green hollow, at the comer of a wall. 1 meet 
the hutclier by appointment 1 am attended by a select body of oar bo]rs; the 
butcher, by two other butchers, a voung publican, and a sweep. The prdiminaries 
are adjustra, and the butcher and myself stand face to face. In a moment the 
butcher lights ten thousand candles out of my left eyebrow. In another moment, I 
don’t know where the w’all is, or W'herc 1 am,* or anybody is. 1 hdrdly know 
which is myself and which the butclier, we are always in such a tangle and tustle, 
knocking about upon the trodden grass. Sometimes f see the buK.her, bloody but 
confident; wmetimes 1 see notliing, and sit gasping on my second’s knee; some* 
timas 1 go in at the butcher madly, and cut iny knuckles open against his face, 
without appcarii^ to discompose him at all. At last I awake, very queer about the 
beatl, as from a giddy sleep, and see the butcher w^olking off, congratulated by the 
two other butchers and the sweep and publican, and putting qn his coat as be goes; 
from which I augur, justly, that the victory is his. 

. I am taken home in a sad plight, and I have l^ef-steaks put to my eyes, and am 
^bl>ed with vinf^ar and brandy, and find a great white pufiy place bursting out on 
my upper lip, which swells immoderately. Fur three or four dsi) 3 1 remain at 
liome, a very ill-looking subject, with a green slude over m^ eyes; and I should be 
very dull, but lliat Agnes is a sister to me, and condoles with me, and reads to me, 
and makes the time light and happy. Agnes has my confidence completely, 
always; 1 tell her all about the butcher, and the wrongs he has heapeil uiion me ; 
she thinks I couldn’t have done otherw’ise than fight the butcher, while she 
shrinks and trembles at my having fought him. . 

Time Im stolen on unobserved, for Adams is nqt the head-boy in the days that 
are come now, nor has he been this many and many a Adams has left tiic 

school so long, that when lie comes back, on a visit to DoclocStrung, there arc not 
many there, besides myself, w*ho know him. Adams is going to be called to the 
bar umost directly, and is to be an advocate, and to wear a wig. 1 am surjiri.^ 
to find him a meeker man Uian I had tliought, and less impoaing in appearance. 
He has not staggered the world yet, either; for it goes on (as well as 1 can make 
out) pretty much the same os if he had never joined it. 

A blank, througli which the warriors of [x>ctry ai d history march c.t in stately 
hosts that seem to have no end—and what comes next! / am die head boy, now! 
1 look down on the line of boys below me, with a condescending interest in such 
of them as bring to my mind tlie boy 1 W’as myself, when 1 first came there. That 
little fellow seems to be no part of me; 1 remcmlier him as something I'll behind 
upon the road of life—as something I liave passed, raUier than have actually been— 
and almost think of him as of some one else. 

And the little girl 1 saw on that first day ac Mr. Wickfield*^ where b she? Gone 
also. In her stead, the perfect likeness of tlie picture, a child likeness no more, 
moves about the house; and Agnes, my sw'cet sbter, as I call hbr in my thoughts, 
my counsellor and friend, the better angel of the lives of all who come within her 
calm, good, self-denying influence, b quite a woman. 

What otho- chan^ have come upon me, besides the changes in my growth and 
looks, and m the knowledge 1 have garner^ aH thb while ? I wear a gold watch 
and chain, a ring upon mj^ little finger, and a long-tailed coat; and 1 use a great 
deal of bau^B grease—^which, taken in coninnetion w.ch thei'ria^ looks bad. Am 
I^in love again ? I am. ^ I worship the eldest Mbs Larkins... 

^The eldest Mbs Larki^ b not a little girL She b a tal^ dar<, black<eyed, fine 
finre of a woman. The eldest Miss Larkins b not a chicken; for the youngest 
Buii Larkins b not that, and the eldest must be three or four yean older, Pcrlwpa 
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i &e ddest Miss Larkins may be about tiiiily.. My passion for her is^bexoiuLall 

' bounds* ^ 

'"'Tfieeldest Miss Larkins knows officers. It is an awful thing to bear. I see 
them speaking to her in the street. 1 see them cross the way to meet her, when 
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I accompanied by her siilePs bonneL She laughs and talks, and seems to like it. I 
spend a goad cleal of own spare time in walking up and down to meet her. If 
I can bww to her odle in the day (I know her to bow to, knowing Mr. Larkins), I 
am ))^ppier. I Reserve a boy now and then. The raging agonies I suflfer on the 
night of the Race Ball, where I know the eldest Miss Larkins will be dancing with 
the military, ought to have some compensation, if there be even-handed justice in 
the world. 


a My passion takes away my ap]‘>ctitc, and makes me wear my newest silk neck- 
kerchief continually. 1 have no relief but in putting on my best clothes, and 
having niy i>oo!s clcaifbd over and over again. I seem, then, to be worthier of the 
eldest Miss Larkfhs. Ever>'lhing that belongs to her, or is connected with lier, is 
precious to me. Afr. Larkins (a gruflT old gentleman with a double chin, and one 
of his eyes immovable in his head) is fraught with interest to me. When I can’t 
meet his daughter, I go where I am likely to meet him. To say “ How do you do, 
Mr. Larkins? Are the young ladies and all the family quite well?” seems so 
pohitwl, that T blush. 

I think ^ ontinually about my age. Say I am seventeen, and say that seventeen 
is young for the eldest Miss I.arkins, what of that? Besides, I shall be one-and- 
twenty in no time almost I regxilarly take jmife outside Mr. Larkins’s house in 
the evening, ihougn it cuts me to the heart to sec the officers go in, or to hear them 
up in the drawing-room, whertf the eldest Miss l.arkins plays the harp. I even 
walk, on two or three ocfcisions, in a sickly, spoony manner, round and round the 
house after the family%re gone to bed, wondering which is the eldest Miss Larkins's 
chamlKrr (and pitching, I dare s.ay^now, on Mr. I.arkins’s instead); wishing that a 
hre would burst out; that the assembled crowd would stand appalled; that I, 
dashing through them with a ladder, might rear it against her window, save her 
in my arms, go back for something she had left behind, and perish in the flames. 
For 1 am generally disinterested in h'.y low, and think I could be content to 
make a figure beftye Miss Larkins, and expire. Generally, but not always. 
Sometimes brighter visions rise before me. When I dress (the occupation of two 
hours), for a great ball given at tlte Larkins’s (the anticipation of three weeks), 1 
indulge mv fancy with pleasing images. I picture myself taking courage to make 
a de^ratron to Miss Larkins. 1 picture Mias Larkins sinking her head upon 
fny shoulder, and saying,^** Oh, Mr. Copperfield, can I believe my ears!’ I 
picture Mr. Larkins waiting on me next morning, and saying, “ My dear Copper- 
field, my daughter bos told me all. Youth is no objection. Here are twenty 
thousand pounds. • Be happy I” I picture my aunt relenting, and blessing us; 
and Mr. Dick and Doctor Strong being present at the marriage ceremony. I am 
a sensible fellowf I believe—I believe, on looking back, 1 mean—and modest I 
am sure ; but all this goes on notwithstanding. * 

I repair to the enchanted house, where there are lights, chattei'itig, music, flowers, 
officers (I am sorry to see), and the eldest Miss Larkins, a b l aze of bpau^ She is 
dressed in blue, witl)|iblue floors in her hair—forgct-meMiofeJ'' As it had any 
need to wear forget-memots 1 It is the first really grown-up party that I have ever 
been invited to, and Pam a little uncomfortable; for I appear not to belong to 
anybody, and nobody appears to have anything to say to me, except Mr. Larkins, 
who asKs me how my swool-fellows ar^ which he n^n’t do, as 1 have not come 
there to be insulted. 
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But after I have stood in the doorway for some time, and feasted my eyes ttpoa 
the goddess of my heart, she approaches me—she, the eldest Miss Larains I—and 
asks me pleasantly, if I dance ? 

1 stammer, with a bow, **With you. Miss Larkins.” 

** Witli no one else?'* enquires Miss Larkins. 

**1 sliould have no pleasure in dancing with any one else.” 

hliss Larkins laughs and blushes (or 1 think she blushes), and says, VNcxt time 
but one, 1 shall be very glad.” i 

The time arrives. **lt is a waltz, T think,” MisSfLarkins doqhdully obse^'cs, 
when I present myself. ** Do you w'aliz? If not, Captain Bailey—” 

But I do waltz (pretty well, too, as it hapmms), aird 1 take Miss I.arkins out. 
I take her sternly from the side of Captain Bailey. He is wretched, 1 have no 
doubt; but he is nothing to me. I have been wretched, too. I waltz wUh'th' 
eldest Miss Larkins! 1 don’t know where, among whom, or how lung. 1 only 
know that I swim about in sjuice, with a blue angel, in a stolt; of blissful delirium, 
until I find myself alone with her in a little room, resting on a sca't. She admires 
a flower (pink camellia jajionica, price half-a'Croum), in my button-hole. 1 give it 
her, and say: 

** 1 ask an inestimable price for it. Miss I^arkins.” 

** Indeed 1 What is thatf* returns Miss Larkins. 

“ A flower of yours, tliat I may treasure it as a miser docs gold.” 

“ You're a bold boy,” says Miss Larkins. “ There.” 

She gives it me, nut displeased; and I put it to my lips, and then into my 
breast. Miss l.arkins, laugliing, draws her hand Uiruugh iny arm, and sayv, 
“ Now take me back to Captain Bailey.” • 

1 am lost in the recollection of this delicious interview, and the waltz, when she 
comes to me again, wnth a plain elderly gentleman, who h'ls been playing whist all 
niglit, upon her arm, and says; '*■ 

**Oh! here b my bold fnend! Mr. Chcstlc wants to know you, Mr. Copr^cr- 
field.” 

I feci at once that lie b a friend of the family, and am much gratifled. 

“ I admire your taste, sir,” says Mr. Chcalle. “ It docs you credit. I .sup]»>%c 
you don't take much interest in hops; but I am a pretty large grower myself; and 
if you ever like to come over to our neighbaurhooa~neigh}K>|p'hood of Ashfonl — 
and take a run about our place, we shall be glad for you to stop as long as you 
like.” 

1 thank Mr. Chestle warmly, and shake hands. I think I am in a happy dream. 
I waltz with the eldest Miss Larkins once again. She says I waltz so well! I go 
home in a state of unspeakable bibs, and waltz in imagination, all night long, will* 
my arm round the blue wabt of my dear divinity. For ^meOays afterwards, I am 
lost in rapturous reflections; but 1 neither see her in the s\;pect, nor when I call. 
1 am imperfectly consoled for thb disappointment by the (acred pledge, the 
perir,hed flower. 

“ Trotwood,” says Agnes, one day after dinner. Who do ydn think is going 
to l>e married to-morrOw 1 Some one you admire.” 

** Not you, I suppose, Agnc.s V* 

“Not me!” raising her cheerful face from the music she b copying. *‘Do you 
hear him. Papa?—The eldest Miss Larkins.” 

“ To—to Captain Bailey?” I have just enough power to’hsk. 

**No; to no Captain. To Mr. Chestle, a hup-grower.” ' 

1 am terribly Ejected for about a week or two. I take off my ring, I wear my 
worst clothes, I use no bear’s grease, and 1 frequently lament over the late Miss 
Larkins's fad^ flower. Being, by that time, rather tired of this kind of lif^ and 
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liavbf recdved nar provocation firom the batcher, I throw the flower away, go 
out vnth the butcher, and gloirausly defeat him. 

This, and the resumpncm of my ring, as well as of the bear*s grease in 
moderation, are the last marks I can disced now, in my progress to seventeen. 


CHAPTER XIX. 

1 LOOK ABOUT ME, AND MAKE A DISCOVERY. 


I AM doubtful whether I was at heart glad or sorry, when mv school-days drew to 
%i^endt the time came for my leaving Doctor Strongs. 1 had been very 
happy there, 1 had a great attachment for the Doctor, and I w'as eminent and 
dUtmguUhed in thaftiiile world. For these reasons 1 w'os sorry to go; but for 
other reasons, insubstantial enough, I was glad. Misty ideas of being a young 
man at my own disposal, of the importance attaching to a young man at his own 
disposal, of the wonderful things to be seen and done by that magnificent animal, 
ana the wonderful effects he could not fail to make upon society, lured me away. 
So powerful were tliese visionary considerations in my boyish mind, that I seem, 
according to my present vvay of thinking, to have left school without natural regret. 
The separation has not made the impression on me, that other separations have. 
I try in vain to recall how I felt about it, and what its circumstances were; but it 
is not momentous in my recollection. 1 suppose the opening prospect confused 
me. 1 know thn my juvenile experiences w'cnt for little or nothing Uien; and 
that life was more like a great fliiry story, which 1 was just about to begin to read, 
than anything else. I 

My aunt and 1 hid held many grave deliberations on the calling to w*hich I 
should be devoted. For a year or more I had cn leavoured to find a satisfactory 
answer to her often-repeated qu^tiun, *‘What I would like to be?” But I had 
no particular liking, that 1 could discover, for anytliing. If 1 could have been 
inspirc<l with a knowledge of the science of navigation, taken the command of a 
last-sailing^ex{)edition, and gone round the world on a triumphant voyage of 
discovery, 1 think J might have considered myself completely suited. But in the 
absence of any suen miraculous provision, my dc:sire was to apply myself to some 
pursuit that would not lie too heavily upon her purse; and to do my duty in il^ 
whatever it might be. 

Mr. D!bk had regularly assisted at our councils, with a meditative and sage 
* demeanour. He never made a suggestion but once; and on that occasion (I don’t 
know what put it in%is hlad), he suddenly proposed that 1 sliould be ** a Brazier.’* 
My aunt received tbis proposal so very ungraciously, that he never ventured on a 
second; but eve%ahcrwards confined himself to looking watchfully at her for her 


su^estions, and rattling his money. 

“ Trot, 1 telfyou what, my dear,” said my aunt, one morning m the Christmas 
season when 1 len school; ** as this knotty point is still unsettl^, and as we must 
not make a mistake in our decision if we can help it, 1 think we had better take a 
little breathing-time. In the meanwhile, you mu$t try to look at it from a new 
point of view, and not as a ^oolboy.” 

“ I will, aunt.” ' • • 

** It has occurred lo me,” pursued my aunt, "that a little choitge, and a glimpse 
of life out of doors, maybe useful, in helping you to know your own mind, and form 
a cooler judgment. Suppose you were to take a little journey now. Suppose you 
were to go down into the old part of the conntxy again, for instance, and see that 
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—that afat-of*t}ie-way woman witk the sava^est of namei,** said my aimt, niblnf^ 
her nose, for she could never thoroughly fotmve Peggotty for being so caUed. 

** Of all thin^ in the world, aunt, 1 should Uhe nbest 1** 

** W^,'* said my aunt, ** thaPs luckv, for I should like it too. But it's natural 
and rational that vou should like it. And 1 am very well persuaded that whatever 
you do. Trot, will always be natural and rational.” 

** I hope so^ aunt.” 

** Your sister, Betsey Trotwood,” said my aunt,*‘would h!».ve been as natural 
and rational a girl as ever breathe<L You ’ll be woit^ of her, won’t you?” 

“ I hope 1 shall be worthy of>w, aunt That wiD be enough for me.” 

“ It's a mercy that poor dear baby of a mother of yours didn’t live,” said my 
aunt, looking at me approvingly, “ or she’d have been so vain of her Imy by this 
tiine, that her soft little head would have been completely turned, if there was 
thing of it left to turn.” (My aunt always excusM any weakness of her own in 
my behalf, by transferring it in this way to my poor mothes ) “ Bless me, Trot* 

wood, how you do remind me of her! ” t 

“ Pleasantly, 1 hope, aunt ? ” said I. 

*' He’s as like her, I>ick," said my aunt, emphatically, “ he’s as like her, as she 
was that aftenioon, l^fore she began to fret. Bxess my heart, he’s as like her, as he 
can look at me out of his two cyc» 1 ” 

“ Is he indeed? ” said Mr. Dick. 

*‘ And he’s like David, too,” said my aunt, decisively. 

“ He is very like Darid !” said Mr. Dick. 

“ But what I want you to be, Trot,” resumed my aunt,“—don’t mean pliysi* 
caily, but morally; you are very well physically—is, a firm fcliow. A fine firm 
fellow, with a will of your own. With resolutic;),'' said my aunt, shaking her 
cap at me, and clenching her hand. “ With determination. With character. 
Trot. With strengUi of character that is not to be indue' ced, except on go<xi 
reason, by anybody, or by anything. That’s what I want you to be. lliat’s w luat 
your father and mother might both have bceu, Heaven knows, and been tlie 
better for it.” 

1 intimated that I hoped I should be what she described. 

“ That you may begin, in a small way, to have a reliance upon yourself, and to 
act for yourself,” smd my aunt, “1 shall send you upon your trip, atone. I did 
think, once, of Mr. Dick’s going with you; but, on second thoughts, 1 shall keep 
him to take care of me.” 

Mr. Dick, for a moment, looked a little disappointed; until the honor and 
dignity of having to take care of the most wonderful w’oman in tlie worM, restored 
the sunshine to his face. 

“ Besides,” said my aunt, “ there’s Uie Memorial.”^ « 

“Oh, certainly,” said Mr. Dick, in a hurry, “I intend, frotwood, to get that 
done immediately—^it really must be done immediately! And {hen it will ^o in, 

{ 'ou know—and then—said Mr. Dick, adler checlung hims^ and pausing a 
ong time, “ there ’ll be a pretty kettle of fish!” 

In pnrsuance of my aunt’s kind scheme, I was shortly afterwards fitted out with 
a handsome purse of money, and a portmanteau, and tenderly dismissed upon my 
expedition. At parting, my aunt gave me some good advice, and a gooa many 
kisses; and said that as her object was that I should look about me, and should 
think a little, she would recommend me to stay a fev/dayt La i.ondon, if 1 liked it, 
either on my way down into Suffolk, or in coming ba<^ In a word, I at 
li^rty to do whut 1 would, for three weeks or a month ; and no other conditions 
were imposed upon my fre^om than the before*mentioned thinking and looking 
about me, and a pled|;e to write three times a week and faithfully report myself. 
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I vent to Canteitmiy 6n^ that I might take leave of Agnes and Mr. Wickfield 
old room in whose house I had not yet relinquished), and also of the good 
C j^tor. Agnes was very glad to see me, and told me that the house had not 

“if^m^rare I am^nlke myself when I am away,’* said L seem to want 
my right hand, when 1 miss wu. Though that’s not saying much; for there *s no 
h^ in my right hand, ano^o heart Every one who knows you, consults with 
you, and is guided^y you, Agnes.** 

*1 Every one who knows fie, spoils me, I believe,** she answered, smiling 

"No. It's oecanse you are like no one else. You are so good, and so sweet* 
tempered. You have such a gentle nature, and you are always right.*’ 

**Yoa talk,” said Agnes, breaking into a pleasant laugb, as she sat at work, 
^ 1 were tlie late Miss Larkins.” 

**Corae! It’s not iair to abuse my confidence,” I answered, reddening at 
the recollection of^ny blue enslaver. "Hut I shall confide in you, just the 
same, Agnes, f can never mow out of that. Whenever I fall into trouble, oi 
fall in love, I shall always tell you, if you ’ll let me—even when 1 come to fall in 
love in earnest.” 

*' Why, you have always been in earnest!” said Agnes, laughing again. 

" Oh 1 that was as a cliild, or a school-boy,” said I, laughing in my turn, not 
without being a little shame-faced. "Times are altering now, and 1 suppose 1 
shall be in a terrible state of earnestness one day or othm. My vronder is, that 
you are not in earnest yourself, by tliis time, Agnes.” 

Agnes laughed again, and shook her head. 

" Oh, 1 know fbu are not I” said I, " because if you had been, you would have 
told me. Or at least,” for I %aw a faint blush in her face, " you would have let 
me find it out for mys^. But there is no one that I know of, who deserves to love 
yot/, Agnes. Someone of a nobler character, and more worthy altogether th.'in 
aay one 1 have ever seen here, must rise up, before 1 give my consent. In the 
time to come, 1 shall have a waiy eye on all admirers; and shall exact a great deal 
from the successful one, I assure you.” 

We had gone on, so far, in a mixture of confidential jest and earnest, that had 
long growp naturally out of our familiar relations, begun as mere children. But 
Agnes, now suddqfily liftinjf up her eyes to mine, and speaking in a different 
manner, said: 

" Trotwood, there is something that I want to ask you, and that I may not have 
another ^portunity of asking for a long time, perhaps. Something 1 would ask, I 
think, ofno one else. Have you observed any gradual alteration in ?” 

I had observed it, an^ had often wondered whether she had too. 1 must have 
shown as much, noif, in my face; for her eyes were in a moment cast down, and 
I saw tears in them# 

"Tell me what it is,” she said, in a low voice. 

"1 tliink—shall 1 be quite plain, Agnes, liking him so much ?” 

"Yes,”she&id. 

" 1 think he does himself no good by the habit that has Increased upon him since 
I first came here. He is often very nervous, or 1 fancy so.” 

" It is not fancy,” said Agnes, shaking her head. 

"His hand treinbl^ hisjpeech is not plain, and his eyes look wild. I have 
remarked that at those Mmes, and when he is least like himself, he is most certain 
to be wanted on sonfc business.” 

"By Uriah,” said Agnes. 

" Yes; and the sense of being unfit for it, or of not having understood it, or of 
having shown bis condition in spite of hims^i seems to make him so uneaqr, tbaf; 
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Msd day he is worse, and next day woise, and so he becomes Jaded and haggai^ 
Do not be alaimed by what 1 say, Agnes, bat in this state 1 saw him, only the other 
CTenihg, lay down his head npon his desk, ^ed tears hke a child.** 

Her nand passed softly beim my 1^ while I was yet speaking, and ina moment 
she had met ner father at the door of the room, and was hanging on his shoulder. 
The expression of her £scc^ as they bo^ looked towards me, 1 felt to be very 
touchiiic. There was inch deep fondnes&for him, and gradtade to hinv ft>r all his 
love and ear^ in her beautiful look; and ^ere was sudi a fervout aptical to me to 
deal tenderly by him^ even in my inmost moughts, an^ to let no hai^ construction 
find any plaee against him; she was, at on^ so proud'of him and devoted to him, 
yet so compassionate and sorry, and so reliant u]^n me to be so, too; that n othing 
she could have said would have expressed more to me. or moved me more. 

We were to drink tea at the Bator's. We went there at the usual hour; iShd 
round the study-fireside found the Doctor, and his young wife, and her niuther. 
The Doctor, who made as much of my going away as if 1 Vere going to China, 
reemved me as an honored guest; and called for a log of wood to be thrown on 
fire, that he might sec the face of his old pupil reddening in the blaxe. 

** I shall not see many more new faces ui Trotwood’s stead, WickfieUl,*’ said the 
Doctor, warming his hands; ** 1 am getting lary, and want ease. I shall relinquish 
all my young people in another six months, and lead a quieter life.** 

** You have said so, any time these ten years. Doctor,** Mr. Wickfield answered. 

** But now 1 mean to do it,” returned the Doctor. ** My first master will suc¬ 
ceed me—1 am in earnest at last—so you’ll soon have to arrange our contracts, 
and to bind us firmly to them, like a couple of kiuves.** 

** And to take care,” said Mr. Wickfield, **that you’re ndC imposed on, ehf 
Aa you oertaiuly would be, in any contract you shosdd make for younclf. ! I 

am ready. There are worse tasks than that, in my callingt” 

** 1 shall have nothing to think of, then,” said the Doetd}, with a smile, *‘but 
mj Dictionary; and this other contract-bargain—Annie.” 

As Mr. Wickfield glanced towar^ her, sitting at the tea-table by Agnes, she 
seemed to me to avoid his look with such unwonted hesitation and timidity, that 
his attention became fixed upon her. as if something were suggested to his 
thoughts. 

** There is a post come in from India, I observe,” ‘fie said, after a short silence. 

** By-the-bye! and letters from Mr. Jack Maldon 1” said the Doctor. 

«Indeed r* 

** Poor dear Jack I” said Mrs. Markleham, shaking her head. ** That trying 
climate 1 like living, they tell me, on a sand-heap, underneath a burfimg-glass 1 
lie looked strong, but he wasn’t. My dear Doctor, it was his spirit, not his 
constitution, that he ventured on so bol^y. Annie, my dear, I am sure you mmt 
perfectly recollect that your cousin never was strong; not what; can be cailM nfiust, 
you know,” said Mrs. Markleham, with emphasb, and looking rop>nd npon us gene- 
Bully; **ftt>m the time when my daughter and hiinself were (^tlxen, together, and 
walking about, arm-in-arm, the live-fong day.” 

Ann^ thus addressed, made no reply. 

Do I gather from what you say, ma’am, that Mr. Maldon is ill f* asked Mr. 
Wickfield. 

‘*1111” replied the Old Soldier. My dear st**, hf’s all sorts of things.” 

“ Except well r* said Mr. Wickfield. ^ ' ' 

** Except well, indeed }” said the Old Soldier. He has lud dreadful.i stnaVes,. 
of the sun, no doubt, and jungle fevers and ajgues, and every kind ofthing you can 
mention. As to his Uver,” said the Old Soldier rerignedly, ** tha^ of course^ he 
pive up altogether, when he first went out 1” 
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Tfu Old Solder in action, 

I Does he say all tliis T* atJced Mr. Wickfield. 

I ** Say T My dear ur,’* xetnmed Mn. Marklehani« shaking her head and her (an, 

you little know my poor Jack Maldon when yon ask that question. Say 7 Not 
|e. You might drag nim at the heels of four wUd horses first” 

‘ ** Mama I” said Mrs. Strong. 

** Annie, my dear,” returned her mother, **once for all, I must really beg that 
^u will nai interfere with me^unless it is to confinn what 1 say. You know as 
well as€ do, that yaur cousin Maldon would be dragged at the beds of any number 
of ^d hoises~^why should J confine myself to four 1 1 won't coniine myself to 
four—eight, sixteen, two-and*thirty, nmet than say anything calculated to over* 
turn the Doctor’s plans.” 

Wickfield’s puns,” said the Doctor, stroking his face, and looking penitently 
at ^is^adviscT. ** That is to say, our joint plans for him. 1 said myself, abroad 
or at home.” 

” And I said/* adSed Mr. Wickfield gravely, “abroad. I .was the means ol 
sending liim abrmd. It *s my rcspomsibility.” 

“ Oh 1 Responsibility 1” said tlie Old Soldier. ** Everything was done for tlis 
best, my dear Mr. Wickfield; everything was done for the kinde.st and best, we 
know. But if the dear fellow can’t live there, he can’t live there. And if he 
can't live there, he 'll die there, sooner than he '11 overturn the Doctor’s plans. J 
know him,” said the Old Soldier, fonniiig herself, in a sort of calm prophetic 
agony, ** and I know he '11 die there, soonertEalTlre ’ll overturn the Doctors plans.” 

“Well, well, ma’am,” said the Doctor cheerfully, “I am not bigoted to my 
plans, and 1 can overturn them myself. 1 can substitute some other plans. If 
Mr. Jack Maldon*bomcs home on account of ill health, he must not be allowed 
to go back, and we must endeavour to make some more suitable and fortunate 
provision for him in thlpcountry.” 

> Mrs. Marklcham ins so overcome by this generous speech (which, I need not 
uf, she had not at all expected or led up to) that she could only tell the Doctor it 
was like himself, and go several times through that operation of kissing the sticks 
of her fan, and then tapping his hand with it. After which she gently chid her 
daughter Annie, for not being more demonstrative when such kindnesses were 
showered, ^or her sake, on her old playfellow: and entertained us with some 
particular ooncerTung other*deserving members of her family, whom it was 
desirable to set on th^ deserving legs. 

All this time, her daughter Aniue never once spoke, or lilted up her eyes. All 
this time, Mr. Wickfield had his glance upon her as she sat by his oum daughter’s 
side. It^ppearcd to me that he never drought of being ol^erved by any one; 
but was so intent upon her, and upon his own thoughts in connexion with her, as 
to be quite absorbed 11% now a^ed what Mr. Jack Maldon had actually written 
in reference to himsq)f, and to whom he had written it 7 

** Why, here, ”«said Mrs. Morkleham, taking a letter from the diimney-piece 
above the Doctor's head, ** the dear fellow says to the Doctor himself—where is 
it 7 Oh I—* I aSa sorry to infomi you that my health is suffering severely, and thcit 
I fear I may be reduced to the necessity of returning homcf for a time, as the only 
hope of restoration.* Tliat’s pretty plain, poor fellow I His only hope of resto- 
nition! But Annie’s letter is plainer still. Annie, show me tliat letter again.” 

** Not now, roan^” she |dpadcd in a low tone. 

My dear, you Asfiletely are, on some subjects, one of the most ridiculous per¬ 
sons in the world,” rftturnea her mother, “ and perhaps the most unnatural to the 
claims of your own fomily. We never should have heard of the letter at all, I 
believe, unless I had asked for it mj'sclf. Do you call that confidence, my love, 
towards Doctor Strong 7 lam surprised. You ought to know better,” 
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The letter was rductantly produced; and as I handed it to the old lady, 1 saw 
how the unwilling hand from which 1 took it, trembled. 

“Now let us sec,** said Mrs. Markleliam, putting her glass to her eyet “ where 
the passage is. * The remembrance of old times, mv dearest Annie*—and so forth 
—it^s not there. * The amiable old Proctor*—^who's he ? Dear me, Annie, how 
illegibly your cou^ Maldon writes, and how stupid 1 am I * Doctor,* of course. 
Ah! amiable indeed !*' I lere she left off, to kiss htr ion agom, and shidee it at the 
Doctor, who was looking at us in a state of placid satisfacUbn. ** Now* I have 
found it * Kw may not be surprised to hear, Annie,*—no, to J>e sure, kni^ivring 
that he never was re^ly strong; what did 1 say just now ?—* that I have undergone 
80 much in this distant place, as to have decided to leave it at all hazards; on sick 
leave, if I can; on total resignation, if that is not to be obtained. What I have 
endured, and do endure here, is insup^rtable.' And but for the prompthudf 
that best of creatures,** said Mrs. Marklcham, tdegraphing the Doctor as before, 
and refolding the letter, it would be insupportalde to me A think of*’ 

Mr. Wickldd said not one word, though the old lady looked A him as if for his 
commentary on this intelligence; but sat severely silent, with his eyes fixed on the 
grouncL l^ng after the subject was dismissed, and other topics occupied us, he 
remained so; ^dom raising his eyes, unless to rest them for a moment, with a 
thoughtful frown, upon the Doctor, or his wife, or botlu 

TTie Doctor was veiy fond of music. Agnes sang with great sweetness and 
expression, and so did Mrs. Strong. They sang together, and played ducts toge* 
ther, and we had quite a little concert. But 1 renurked two things: first, that 
though Annie soon recovered her comTOSure, and was quite Imrsclf, there was a 
blank between her and Mr. Wickficld which separated them wholly from each 
other; secondly, that Mr. Wickficld seemed to olslike the intimacy between her 
and Agnes, and to watch it with uneasiness. And now, v^must confess, the rccob 
lection of what 1 had seen on tluU night w'hen Mr. Maldon%ent away, first began 
to return upon me with a meaning it had never had, and to trouble me. 'ilie 
innocent beauty of her face was not as innocent to me as it had been; 1 mistrusted 
the natural grace and dtarm of her manner; and when 1 looked at Agnes by her 
ride, and thought how good and true Agnes was, suspicions arose witJrin me that 
it was an ill-assorted friendship. ^ 

She was so happy in it herself, however, and the other w:^ so happy too, that 
they made the evening fly away as if it were but an hour. It closed m an incident 
which 1 well remember. They were taking leave of each other, and Agnes was 
going to embrace her and kiss her, wrhen Mr. Wickficld stepped between them, as 
if by accident, and drew Agnes quickly away. Then I saw, as though all tlie 
intervening time luul been cancelled, and 1 were still ^anding in the doorway oit 
the night of the dcjuirture, the expresrion of that night ut th^fiice of Mrs. Strong, 
as it confronted his. • 

1 cannot say what an impression this made upon me, or howempossible I found 
it, when 1 thought of her afterwards, to separate her from this look, and remember 
her fiice in its innocent loveliness again. It haunted me when* 1 got home. I 
seemed to have left the Doctor’s roof with a dark cloud lowering on it T1 e 
reverence tW 1 had for his grey head, was mingled with commiseration for Ills 
faith in those who were treacherous to him, and with resentment against those who 
snjuT^ him. The impending shadow of a great %Qiction,^d a ^eat disgrace 
that had no distinct form in it yet, fell like a stain upotf tne quiet ^oe where 1 
had worked and played as a boy, and did it a cruel wrong.* I had no pleasure in 
tliinking, any more, of the grave old broad-leaved aloe-trees which remained shut 
up in themselves a hundred years toother, and of the trim smooth gross-plot, and 
Stone urni^ and th« Doctor’s and the ceogenial sound of the Catbedzal 
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bdl hovering above tlirtfi all. It was as if the tranquil sanctuary of my boyhood 
bad been sacked before my ia^ and its peace and honor given to the winds. 

But morning brought with it my parting from the old mmse, whidi Agnes had 
filled with her influence; and that occupied my mind sulhciently. I should be 
there again soon, no doubt; 1 might sleep again—perhaps often—in my old room; 
but the dan of my inhabiting there were gone, and the old time was past 1 was 
* heavier at ^part when 1 packe^ up such of my books and clothes as stUl remained 
there t^ be sent t(%Dover, than 1 cared to show to Uriah Heep: who was so 
ofllcious to help me^ that I^uncharitably thought him mighty glad that 1 was 
goin|;. * 

I got away from Agnes and her lather, Somehow, with an indiflermt show of 
being very manly, and took my seat upon the box of the London coach. I was so 
%;>fteaed and forgiving, going through the town, that I had half a mind to nod to 
my olcf enemy the butcher, and throw him five sliillings to drink. But he looked 
such a very olxiurate butcher as he stood scraping the great block in the shop, and 
moreover, his appearance was so little improved by tlie loss of a front tooth which 
1 had knocked out, that 1 thought it best to make no advances. 

The main object on my mind, I remember, when we got fairly on the road, was 
to appear as old as possible to the coachman, and to speak extremely gruflT. The 
latter point 1 aclueved at great personal inconvenience: but I stuck to it, because 1 
felt it was a grown>up sort of thing. 

** You are going through, sir?” said the coachman. 

* Yes, William/’ 1 said, condescendingly (1 knew him); ” I am gomg to London. 
I sliali go donvn into Suffolk afterwards.” 

Shooting, sirf ^said the coachman. 

He knew as well as I did tlial it was just as likely, at that time of year, I was 
going down tliere wludi^; but I felt complimented, too. 

“I don't know,” l«iRa, pretending to be undecided, whether I shall take a 
slrqt or not” 

^ Birds is Mt wery shy, I’m toW," said William. 

** So I understand,” said 1. 

** Is Suffolk your county, sir?” asked William. 

“Yes,” I said, with some importance. “ Suffolk *s my county.” 

** I *m tolA the dumplings is Uncommon fine down there,” said William. 

I was not aware o1 it myself, but 1 felt it necessary to uphold the institutions of 
my county, and to evince a familiarity with them; so I shook my head, as much os 
to say, “ I believe youl” 

*' And til: Panchitt,” said William. There *s cattle! A Suffolk Punch, when 
he’s a good un, is worth his weight in gold. Did you ever breed any Suffolk 
Punches yourself, sir?ll • 

**N—^no,” I said, ^‘not exactly.” 

Here's a gen’^n'n bcliind me, I ’ll pound it," said William, as has bred ’em 
by wholesale.” 

The gentlenian*spoken of wras a gentleman with a very unpromising squint, and a 
prominent chin, who had a tall white hat on with a narrow flat brim, and w'hose 
close*fitting drab trousers seemed to button all the way up outside his legs from his 
boots to his hips. Ills chin was cocked over the coachman’s shoulder, so near to 
me, that his breath quite tickled the back of my head; and as 1 looked round at 
him, he leered at the^fdi^rs Vith the eye with wiiich he didn’t squint, in a veiy 
knowing manner. % 

**Ai^t you?” asked William. 

Ain’t I what?” said the gentleman behind. 

** Bred them Suffolk Puntmes by wholesale T 
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** 1 should think so^** said the gentleman. ** There ain't no sort of orse that 1 
ain't bred, and no sort of doig. Ones and doigs is some men's f^cy. They *re 
wittles and drink to me—^iMeing, srifi^ and diildren—reading, writing, and 
'rithmetic—snuff, tobacker, and slee^n" 

*' That ain't a sort of man to see sitti^ behind a coach*box, is it though f said 
William in my ear, as he handled the reins. 

1 construed thb remark into an indication of a^wish that he should have my 
place, so 1 blushingly offered to resign it • • 

"Well, if you don't mind, sir, said William,,"!think be |Dore 

correct.” 

I have always considered this as the first fisQ 1 had in life. When I booked my 
place at the coach-office, I had had "Box Seat” written agains t the entr>% and 
had dven the book-keeper half-a-crown. 1 was cot up in a spcoal'BSatctjat «nd 
shavn, expressly to do honor to that distinguished eminence; had glorified myself 
upon it a good deal; and had felt that 1 was a credit to th^^coadt. Ancl liere, in 
the very first stage, I was supplanted by a shabby man srith a sqtint, who had no 
other merit than smelling like a livery-stables, and being able to walk across me, 
more like a fly than a human being, while the horses were at a canter! 

A distrust of myself, which has often beset me in life on small occasions, when 
it would have been better away, was assxircilly not stopjied in its gtowilj by this 
little incident outside tlie Canterbury coach It was in vain to take refuge in 
gruffness of speech. I spoke from the pit of my stomach for the rest of the 
journey, but 1 felt completely extinguished, and dreadfully young. 

It w'as curious and mtcrcsting, nevertheless, to be sitting up there, behind four 
horses: well ctlucatcd, w’cll dress^, and with plenty of luune^n my pocket; and 
to look out for the places where 1 had slept on my^ueary journey. 1 had abundant 
occupation for my thoughts, in every conspicuous landina4; on the road. When 1 
looked down at the tramps whom we passed, and saw^hat well-remembered 
style of face turned up, 1 felt as if the tinlker's blackened hand were in the bost^ra 
of my shirt again. When we d^t i^ed tlurongh the narrow street of Chatham, and 
I caught a glimpse, in passing, of the lane wTiere the old monster Iivc<l who had 
bought my jacket, I stretched my neck eagerly to look for the place where I had 
sat, in the sun and in the shade, waiting for my money. When we came, at last, 
within a stage of London, and passed the veritiltle Salen^ House where Mr. 
Cr«dde had laid about him with a heavy hand, I would have given all 1 had, for 
lawful permission to get down and thrash him, and let all the boys out like so many 
caged sparrows. 

We went to the Golden Cfos&t at Charing Cross, then a mouldy s<fft of estab¬ 
lishment in a close ncighbourho(^. A waiter showed me into the coffee-room} 
and a chambermaid introduced me to my small bedclftmber, which smelt like a 
hackney-coach, and was shut up like a famUy vault. I was ^11 painfully conscious 
of my youth, for nobodjr stood in any awe of me at all: the.chambermiud being 
utterljr indifferent to my opinions on any subject, and the waiter being familiar with 
me^ and offering advice to my ines^rienoe. * 

"Well sow,” said the waiter, in a tone of ccmfidence, "what would you like 
for dinner ? Young gentlemen likes poultry in general: have a fowl!” 

I told him, as majestically as 1 comd, that 1 wasn't in the humour for a fowl. 

"Ain't you?” said the waiter. "Young gentlemen is generally Ured of beef 
and mutton: l^ve a weal cutlet I” f 

1 assented to this proposal, in default of bang able to suggest anything else. 

" Do you care for tatersf sud the waiter, with an inrinuating Bmilc;, and his 
head on one sidci ** Young genUemen genaally has been overdo^ with 
latc^” 
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1 comnuuded him, fa mv d^pcst ▼oi« ^ to order a veal cutlet and potatoes," and 
all things fitting; and To inauire atlEerar if there were any Ictteis lor Trotwood 
Coppcroeld, lii^uire—whioi 1 knew there were not, and couldn’t be, but thought 
it manly to app<» to expect 

He soon came back to say that there were none (at which I was much surprised), 
and began to lay the cloth for my dinner in a lx)x by the fire. While he was so 
engaged, ]|g asked me what I^ould take with it; and on my replying a 

pint tifi^herry,” thc^gght it a Tavorable opportunity, 1 am, afraid, to extract that 
measure of wdne from the sta|e lea^dngs at tlie bottoms of several small decanters. 
I anf of this opidlun, Iwcausc, while 1 was reading the newspaper, I observed him 
fahtud a low wotxlen i)artiiion, wliich w'as his private apartment, very busy 
pouring out of a number of those vessels into one, like a chemist and druggist 
leaking up a prescription. When the wdue came, too, I thought it flat; and it 
certainly had more JLngUsh crumbs in it, than were to be expected fa a foreign 
wine in anything like • pure state; but 1 w'as basliful enough to drink it, and say 
nothing. # 

Being then, in a pleasant fissune of mind (from which I infer that poisoning is not 
always disagreeable in some'stages of the process), I resolved to go to the play. It 
was Covent Garden Theatre that 1 chose; and there, from the back of a centre 
box, 1 saw Julius Cnzsar and the new Pantomime. To have all those noble 
Romans alive before me, and w'alking in and out for my entertainment, instead of 
being the slcrn taskmasters they had been at school, was a most novel and delightful 
eflect. But the mingled reality ami mystery of the whole show, the influence ujwn 
me of the poetry, the lights, the music, the company, the smooth stupendous 
clianges of glittcrillg and brilliant scenery, were so dazzling, and opened up such 
ilUmtiable regions of delight, that when 1 came out into the rainy street, at twelve 
b*cI6ck at night, 1 felt ^ if 1 h^ come from the clouds, where 1 had been leading 
a romantic life for agwl^to a liawling, splashing, link-lighted, umbrella-struggling, 
liackney-coach-jostling, patten-clinking, muddy, miserable world. 

1 hod emerged, by another door? and stood in the street for a little w'hile, as if I 
really were a stranger upon earth; but the unceremonious pushing and hustling 
that 1 received, soo n recalled pe to myself, and put me in the road back to the 
lK>tcl; whither I went, revomng the glorious vision all the way; and where, after 
some porteiPand oysters, 1 sat fevolvfag it ftill, at past one o’clock, with my eyes 
on the coffee-room fire. 

1 was so filled with the play, and w'ith the past—for it was, in a manner, like a 
shining transparency, through which I saw my earlier life moving along—tliat 
1 don’t kn*w when the figure of a handsome well-formed young man, dressra with 
A tasteful easy negligence which I have reason to remember very well, became a 
real presence to mev Btft 1 recollect being conscious of his company without 
having noticed his coming in—and my still sitting, musing, over the colTce-room fire. 

At last I rose to go to bed, much to the relief of the sleepy waiter, who had got 
the fidgets in his legs, and was twisUng them, and hitting them, and putting them 
tlirough all kinds of contortions in his small pantry'. In going towards the door, 
1 passed the person w'ho had come in, and saw him plainly. I turned directly, 
came back, and looked again. He did not know me, but I knew him ia a 
moment. 

At another time I might have wanted the confidence^ or the decision to s^ak to 
him, and might hav^]^kJ.t until next day, and mfaht have lost him. ^ But, fa 
the then condition ofroy mind, where the jnay was stiU running high, his fonner 
protection of me appeal^ so deserving of my gratitude, and my old love for him 
overflowed my breast so freshly and spontaneously, that I went up to him at once, 
with a fi ttt-bwtip g heart, and said: 
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** Stecrforth! won’t you speak to mef* 

He looked at me—just as ne used to look, sometimes—but I saw no recogttitlon 
in his face. 

** You don’t remember roe, I am afraid,” said I. 

**My God!” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘‘It’s little CopiKificld!” 

I grasped him by Iroth hands, and could not let them go. But for very shame, 
and the fear that it might displease him, 1 could ha\|p held him round tk* neck and 
cried. 

I never, never, never was so glad I My dear Stecrforth, I aiq so oveijoyed to 
see you!” 

“And I am rejoiced to see you, too!’' he saul, shaking my hands heartily. 
“ ^^^ly, Copperficld, old boy, don’t be overpowered!” And yet he was glad, too, 
I thought, to see how the delight I had in meeting him afl'ceted me. •* 

1 brusljctl away the tears that my utmost resolution had not been able to keep 
back, and I made a "’lillBriV of it, and we sat down together, side by side. 

“ Why, how do you borne to be here ?'* said Stcerforth, clafniing me on the 
shoulder. 

“ 1 came here by the Canterbury coach, to-day. 1 have l>ecn adopted by an 
aunt down in tliat part of the country', arsd have Ju,t finished my education there. 
How do yiw come to be here, Stecrforth 

“ Well, I am what they call an Oxford man,” he rctunicd; “ that is to say, I get 

fr w.ay now to my mother’.s. 
Just what you usctl to be, 

“ I knew immediately,” I said ; “ hut you arc more easily remembered.” 

He laugh^ as he ran lus liand tluough the cluslciing curls of his hair, and sail 
gaily: t 

“ Yes, I am on an expedition of duty . My mother lives aShilo way out of tfiwn; 
and the roads bemg in a iWlUllly itmditioii, and our liousc tedious enough, I xc- 
nmined here to-night instc.id of going on. 1 h.avc not been in town half-a-dozen 
Lo'jrs, and those 1 have been dozing ami grund iing away at the ]>lay,” 

“ 1 have been at the play, too,’’ said I. “ At Cuvent Garden What a delight¬ 
ful and magnificent entertainment, hlccrfortli 1” 

Stecrforth laughed heartily. 

“ My dear young Davy,’’ he said, clapping me on the shoulder again, “you 
are a very Daisy. The daisy of the field, at sunrise, is not fresher than you arc 1 
I have been at Covent Garden, too, and tliere never was a more miserable business. 
Holloa, you sir!” ^ 

Tills was addressed to the waiter, who had been very attentive to our recognition, 
at a distance, and now came forward deferentially. ' » 

“ Where have you put my friend, Mr. Copperiield f ’ said ^.eerforth. 

“ Beg your pardon, sir f ’ . 

** Where docs he sleep ? What *s bis number ? You know what I mean,” said 
Stecrforth. ’ 

“Well, sir,” said the waiter, uith an apolc^tic air. **Mr. Copperbdd b at 
present in forty-four, sir.” 

“And what the devil do you mean,” retorted Stcerforth, “by patting Mr. 
Copperficld into a little loft over a stable f * ^ 

“Why, you see we wasn’t aware, sir,” returned tiro still apolt^tlcallv, 

**a5 Mr. Copperfield was anyways particular. We can ^ve Mr. Copperficld 
seventy-two, sir, if it would be prerorred. Next yon, sir.” 

** Of course it would be prefisned,” said Steerforth. ** And do It at once.” 

Tha waiter immediately withdrew to make the exchange. Bteerforth, very 


bored to death down there, pcncKlicaily- 
You’re 


-and 1 am on : 


now 


re a devilish amiable-looking fellow, Copperficld. 
I look at you 1 Not altered in the least !’* 



My dear old Sehoolfellow, 1^5 

mudi amtised At my having been put into forty-four, laughed again, and clapped 
me on the shoulder ^ain, and iimted me to breakfast with him next morning at 
ten o’clock—-an invitation 1 was only too proud and happy to accept. It being 
now pretty late, we took our candles and went up-stairs, wWe we parted with 
friendly heartiness at his door, and where 1 found my new room a great improve¬ 
ment on iny old one, it not being at all musty, and having an immense four-post 
^bedstead in it, which was quite a little landed estate. Here, among pillows enough 
for six, I sdBn fell i^eep in a blissful condition, and dreamed of ancient Rome, 
Stecrforni, and frieimship, until the early morning coaches, rumbling out of tlie 
archVKty undcmeaih, made m^dream of thunder and the gods. 


CHAPTER XX. 

STEERFORTll’S HOME. 

When the chambermaid tapped at my door at eight o’clock, and informed me 
that my shaving-water was outside, 1 fell severely the having no occasion for it, 
and blushed in my bcil. The suspicion that she laughed too, when she said it, 
preys'tl upon my mind all the time 1 \v.^ dressing; and gave me, I was conscious, 
a sneaking and guilty air when I passed her on the staircase, as I was going down 
to 1»rcakfast. I was so sensitively aware, indeed, of being younger than 1 could 
have wislu'd, that for some time 1 could not make up my mind to pass her at all, 
under the ignoble cUicumstances of the case; but, hearing her there with a broom, 
stoo<l peeping out of w’indow at i^ing Charles on horseback, surrounded by a maze 
of h.iclincy-coaches, and ^>oking anything but regal in a drizzling rain and a dark- 
brown fog, until 1 was^nmonished by tlic waiter tliat the gentleman was waiting 
for me. 

IT w’as not in the coffee-room th:it I found Steerforth expecting mo, but in a snug 
priv.'\ie apartment, red-curtained and Turkey-carpeted, where the fire burnt bright, 
and a fine hot breakfast was set forth on a table covered with a clean cloth; and a 
clicerful r.dni.iture of the room, the fire, the breakfxst, Steerforth, and all, was 
shilling in tht little round inirriA’ over the sidcbo.ird. 1 was rather bashful at first, 
Steerforth being so felf-imssessed, and elegant, and superior to me in all respects 
(age included); but his easy patronage soon put that to rights, and made me quite 
at home. 1 could not enough admire the diangc he had wrought in the Golden 
Cross; or €»mpare the dull forlorn state I had held yesterday, with this morning’s 
qpmfort and this morning’s entertainment. As to the waiter’s familiarity, it was 
quenched as if it had^evet been. He attended on us, as I may say, in sackcloth 
and ashes. 

“ Now, Coppcrficld?” said Steerforth, when we ■were alone, “ I should like to 
bear what you are Aoing, and where you are going, and all about you. 1 feel as if 
you were my property.’” 

Glowing with pleasure to find that he had still this interest in me, I told him 
bow my aunt had proposed the little expedition that I had before me, and whither 
it tended. 

“As you are in no huny, then,” said Steerforth, “come home with me to 
llighgate, and stay a day or tWo. You -wll be pleas^ with my mother—she is a 
little vain and prosy \^at me, but that you can forgive her—and she will be 
pleased with you.” 

“ I diould like to be as sure of tha^ as you are kind enough to say yon axe,” 
1 answered, smiling. 
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** Oh 1** said Steerforth, ** ereiy one who likes me» has a daim oh her that is 
snre to be acknowledged.” 

** Then I ddnk 1 snail be a fitvorite/* said I. 

** Good !’* said StiwrfoitlL ** Come and prove it We will go and see the Hons 
for an hour or two—it ^s something to have a firesh fellow like you to idiow them to, 
Coppcrfield—and Uien we *11 journey out to Hig^gate by the coach.” 

I could luinlly Ixilieve but that 1 was in a 'dreanj. and that 1 should wake pre* 
sently in number forty-four, to the solitaiy box in the coflce-riom and the familiar 
waiter again. After 1 had written to my aunt and told her of my fortunate meeting 
with my admired old schoobfellow, and my acceptance of liis invitation, we went 
out in a hackney-chariot, and saw a Panorama and some other sights, and took a 
walk through the Museum, where I could not help observing how much Stecrfortlt 
knew, on an infinite \’ariety of subjects, and of how little account be seemed to nr ak-: 
his knowledge. 

“You’ll take a high degree at collegr, Stcerfortli,” tsmd I, “if you have 
not done so already; and tJiey will have gO(«l reason to Ixj proud'ofyou.” 

“ / take a degree!” cried tJlccrforth. “ Not 11 my dear IXiisy—will you mind 
my calling you 1 tawy 

“ Not at all!” said I. 

“ That’s a gooti fellow 1 My dear Daisy,” said Steerforlh, laughing, “ I have 
not the least desire or intention to di^tinguish myself in that way. I have done 
quite sufficient for my purjiose. 1 find that 1 am heavy company enough for myself 
as 1 am.” 

“ But the fame-” I was beginning. 

“ You romantic Daisy!” said Steertorlh, laughing still more heartily; “why 
should 1 troulile myself, that a parcel of heavy-beaded fellows may gaix; and lu»ld 
up their hands ? J.et them do it at some other man. T ere’s fame lor him, and 
he's welcome to it.” '**u 

1 was abashed at having made so grcAt a mistake, and was glad to change 
the subject. Fortunately it was not dimcult to <io, for .Stcerforth could alw.iyspass 
from one subject to another with a carelessness and lightness that were his own. 

Lunch succeeded to our sight-seeing, and the short winter day wore aw'ay so fast, 
that it was dusk when the stage-coach stopped witli us at ui old brick house 
at Higl^ate on the summit of the hill. An elder]/ lacly, though not very far ad¬ 
vanced in years, with a proud carriage and a handsome face, -<3iras in the doorway as 
we alighted; and greeting Steerforth as “ My dearest James,** folded him in her 
arms. To this lady he presented me as his mother, and she gave me a stately 
welcome. 

It was a genteel old-fashioned house, very quiet and orderly. From the windows 
of my room 1 saw all London lying in the distance like.a g.sat .vap(wr, with here 
and there some lights twinkling through it ' Hiad only ttmcwin dressing, to glance 
at the solid furniture, the framed pieces of work (done, 1 soppo«ed, by Steeitorth's 
mother when she was a girl), and some pictures in crayons of ladies with powdered 
hair and bodices, coming and going on the walls, as ^he newly*kindled fire crackled 
and sputtered, when l>was called to dinner. 

Thm was a second lady in the dining-room, of a slight diort figure, dark, and 
not agreeable to look at, but with some appearance of good looks too, who 
attracted my attention: p^haps because 1 had not expected to see her: perhaps 
because I found myself sitting opposite to her: perhaps hedittle of something really 
remarkable in her. She^ hw black hair and eager black eyes, and was thin, 
and had a scar upon her lip. It was an old seas ■ ■1 should rather call it, seam, for 
it was not discolored, and had healed years ago—which had <moe cut through her 
mouth, dowttwaid towards the chin, mit was now baidy vudble across t^e table, 
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except above and on her npper Up, the shape of which It had altered. 1 conghidcd 
in my own mind that Ae wu aiteut thirty years of age» and that she wished to be 
married. She was a little dilapidated—hke a house—^with having been so long to 
let; yet had, as I have said, an appea^ce of good looks. Her thinness seem^ to 
be the effect of some wasting fire within her, which found a vent in her gaunt eyes. 

She was introduced as Miss Dartle, and both Steerforth and his mother called 
* her Rosa.,pI found that she^lived there, and had been for a long time Mrs. 
Steerfocth’s com|>ai%>n. It appeared to me that she never said anything she wanted 
to s;»’, outright; but hinted k, and made a great deal more of it by ^is practice. 
Forexample, wMfcn Mrs. Steerforth obsen-cd, more in jest than earnest, that she 
feared her son led but a wild life at college. Miss Dartle put in thus: 

Oh, really? V'ou knowhow ignorant 1 am, and that I only ask for information, 
LuWLsn’t it always so 7 1 thought that kind of life was on all hands understood to 
be—eh ?” 

** It is education far a very grave profession, if you mean that, Rosa,'* Mrs. 
Slccrfurih answered with some coldness. 

VOh J Yes 1 That's very true,” retume<l Miss Dartle. “ But isn’t it, though? 
—I want to be put right, if I am wrong—bn’t it, really?” 

** Really what?” said Mrs. Steerforth. 

‘'Oh I You mean it's »<?//" returned Miss Dartle. ** Well, I’m very glad to 
hear it ! Now, 1 know wliat to do I That’s the advantage of asking. I shall never 
allow people to talk t)efore me about wastefulness and profligacy, and so forth, in 
connection with tliat life, any more.” 

“ And you will l>e right,” said Mrs. Steerforth. ** My son’s tutor is a conscientious 
gentleman; and if ^had not implicit reliance on my son, 1 should have reliance on 
him.” • 

“ Should you ?” said jfcss Dartle. Dear mel Conscientious, is he ? Really 
conscientious, now ?” 

“ Ves, I am convinced of it,” said Mrs. Steerforth. 

How very nice!” cxclaimei/ MLss Dartle. "WTiat a comfort 1 Really 
conscientious? Then he’s not—but of course he can’t be, if he’s really con¬ 
scientious. Well, 1 shall be quite happy in my opinion of him, from this time. 
V'ou can’t think how it elevates him in my opinion, to know for certain that he's 
really conseShntious I” * 

Heir own views of*every question, and her correction of ei’CTything that was said 
to which she was opposed. Miss Dartle insinuated in the same way: sometimes, I 
could not conceal from myself, with great power, though in contradiction even of 
Steerforth. • An instance happened before dinner was done. Mrs. Steerforth 
speaking to me about my intention of going down into SufToIk, I said at liazard 
how glad I should be,sif Steerforth vrouTd only go there with me; and explaining 
to him that I was goqjg to see my old nurse, and Mr. Peggotty’s family, I reminded 
him of the boatmu ^om he had seen at school. 

Oh 1 That bnilT fellow I” said Steerforth*. He had a son with him, hadn’t 
her 

“No. That was his nephew," I replied; •• whom he adopted,' though, iis a son. 
He has a very pretty little niece too, whom he adopted as a daughter. In short, 
lus bouse (or rather his boat, for he lives in one, on dry land) is full of people who 
are objects of hb generosity and kindness. You would be delighted to see that 
household.” 4 • • ^ « 

“ Should I f ’ said SKerforth. “ Well, I think I should. I must see what can 
be done. It would be worth'a journey (not to mention the pleasure of a 
journey with you, Daisy), to see that sort of people together, and to make one 
of’em.” 
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My heart leaped with a new hope of pleasure. But it was in reference to the 
tone in which he had spoken of ** that sort of people,’* that Miss Dartle, whose 
sparkling eyes had been watchful of us, now broke in again. 

** Oh, but, really t Do tell me. Are they, though f she said. 

“Are they what ? And are who what f’ said Stecrforth. 

“ That sort of people. Are they really animals and clo^ and beings of another 
order? I want to know w much.” ^ 

“ Why, there’s a pretty wide separation between them and j*s,” saia Stnsrforth, 
with indifference. “They are not to be expected to be as sensitive as we are. 
Their delicacy is not to be sliockcd, or hurt very easily. The/ are wondei?ully 

virtuous, 1 dare say. Some people contend for that, at least; ana I am sure 1 don't 
want to contradict them. But they have not very fine natures, and tlii^ may be 
thankful that, like their coarse rough skins, they are not easily wounded.” • 
“Really 1” said Miss Dartle. “Well, I don't know, now, when I have been 
better pleased than to hear that. It’s so consoling ! It's uch a delight to know 
that, when they suffer, they don’t feel I Sometimes 1 have beer, quite uneasy for 
that sort of people; but now I shall just dismiss the idea of them altogether. I.ivc 
and leam. I had my doubts, 1 confess, but now they’re cleared up. I didn’t 
know, and now I do know, and that shows the advantage of a.sking—don’t it ?” 

I l^lieved that Stecrforth had said what he had, in je^t, or to draw Miss 1 )artle 
out; and 1 expected him to say as much when she was gone, and wc two were 
sitting before the fire. But he merely asked me what 1 thought of her. 

“ She is very clever, is she not 1 asked. 

“Clever 1 She brin« everything to a grindstone,” said Stecrforth, “and 
sharpens it, as she has sharpened her own face and figure the;years past. She 
has worn herself away by constant sharjicning. She is all edge.” 

“ What a remarkable scar that is upon her lip ! ” 1 said^ 

Steerf:>rth’s face fell, and he paused a moment. ^ 

“ Why, the fact is,” he returned, “ 1 did that.” 

“ By an unfortunate accident j’» 

** bio. 1 was a young boy, and she exasperated me, and I threw a hammer at 
her. A promising young angel I must have been }'* 

I was deeply sorry to have touched on such a painful theme, but that was useless 
now. 

“ She has borne the mark ever since, as you see,” said Stcc^'rth; “ and she *U 
bear it to her grave, if she ever rests in one; though I can ^rdly believe she will 
ever rest anywhere. She was the motherless child of 4 sort of cousin of my 
father’s. He died one day. My mother, who was then a w'idow, L.ought her 
here to be company to her. She has a couple of thp«t^nd pounds of her own, and 
saves the interest of it every year, to add to the principal. There's the liistory of 
Miss Rosa Dartle for you.” ^ 

“ And I have no doubt she loves you like a brother ?** said 
“ Humph!” retorted Stecrforth, looking at the fire. “ Some brothos are not 
loved over much ; and some love—but help yourself, Copperfield ? We'll drink the 
daisies of the field, in>comp1iment to you; and the lilies of the valley that toil not, 
neither do they spin, in compliment to me—the more shame for me I” A moody 
smile that had overspread nis features cleared off as he said this merrily, and he 
was bis own frank, winning self agaiix 

I could not help glancing at the wu with a palrtful juta^-est when we went in 
to tea. It was not long before 1 observed that it was the nK»t susceptible part of 
her lace, and that, when she turned pale, that mark altered first, and became a dull, 
lead-colored streak, lei^thening out to its full extent, like a mark in invisible ink 
brought to the fire, '^re was a little altercation between her and Steerforth 
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about a cast of the dice at back^mmon, when 1 thought her, for one moment, in 
a storm of rage; and then I saw it start forth like the old writhog on the walk 
It was no matter of wonder to me to find Mrs. Stcerforth devoted to her son. 
She seemed to be able to speak or think about nothing else. She showed me lib 

t )icture as an infant, in a locket, with some of his baby-hair in it; she showed me 
lia picture as he had been when I first knew him; and she wore at her breast his 
' picture as lift was now. All tlm letters he had ever written to her, she kept in a 
cabinet near her ow%chair by the fire; and she would have read me some of them, 
and ^ should have bMn very g^ad to hear them tug.- if he had not interposed, and 
coaxed her out ofthe design. 

“It was at Mr. Creakle’s, my soi» tells me, that you first became acquainted,” 
said Mrs. Stcerforth, as she and I were talking at one table, while they played 
hadegammon at another. “ Indeed, I recollect his speaking, at that time, of a 
pupil younger than himself who had taken his fancy tliere; but your name, as you 
may suppose, has not )hred in my memory.” 

“ lie was vCry^jen^us and noble to me in those days, I assure you, ma’am,” 
said I, “ and I stood in need of such a frienrL 1 should ^ve been quite crushed 
without him.” 

“ He is always generous and noble,” said Mrs. Stcerforth, proudly. 

1 subscribed to this with all my heart, God knows. She knew I did; for the 
stateliness of her manner already abated towards me, except when she spoke in 
praise of him, and then her air was always lofty. 

“ It was not a fit school generally for my son,” said she; “ far from it; but there 
were particular circumstances to l>c considered at the time, of more importance 
even titan that scl^tion. My son’s high spirit made it desirable that he should 
l>c placed with some man who <felt its superiority, and would be content to bow 
himself before it; and found such a man there.” - 
I knew that, kno\v4f^ the fellow. And yet I did not despise him 'the more 
for^t, but thought it a redeeming quality in him, if he could be allowed any 
"race for not resisting one so irresistible as Stcerforth. 

“My son’s great capacity w.'is tempted on, there, by a feeling of voluntary 
emulation and conscious pride,” the fond lady went onr to say. “He would 
have risen against all constraint; but he found himself the monarch of the place, 
and he haugntilv determined tif be worthy of his station. It was like himself.” 

I whoed, with all my heart and soul, that it was like himself. 

“So my son took, of his own will, and on no compulsion, to the course in 
which he can always, when it is his pleasure, outstrip every competitor,” she 
nursued. •* My son informs me, Mr. Copperfield, tliat you were quite devoted to 
him, and that when you met yesterday you made yourself know'n to him with tears 
of jov. 1 should bf an hffccted woman if I made any pretence of being sur- 
pilsea by my son’s inspiring such emotions; but I cannot be indifferent to any 
one who is so seigabie of his merit, and I am very glad to sec you here, and 
can assure you that he feels 09 unusivl friendship for you, and that vou may 
rely on his protection.” 

Miss Dartle played bacRgammon as eagerly as she did everything efse. If I had 
seen her, first, at the board, I should have fancied that her fi^re had got thin, and 
her eyes had got large, over that pursuit, and no other in the world. But I am 
very much mistaken if she missed a word of this, or lost a look of mine as I 
received it with the i^Asat pleasure, and, h<inored bv Mrs. Steerfortli’s confidence 
felt older than I had (ftme since I left Canterbury. 

When the evening was pretty far spent, and a tray of glasses and deleters 
came in, Stcerforth promise^ over the fire, that he would seriously think cl 
going down into the country with me. . There was no hurry, he said; a week 
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bcnoe would do; and lus mother hospitably said the same. While we were 
talking, he more than once called me Daisy; which brought Mias Dartle ont 
again. 

“But really, Mr. Copiierfield,'* she asked, **is it a nick>name? And why 
does he give it you f Is it—eh ?—because hi* thinks you young aiid innocent ? 
1 am so stupid in these things.'* 

1 colored in replying that I believe it was. . » 

“OhI” said Miss Dartle. “Now I am glad to kn^ that! L.ask for 
information, and 1 am glad to know it. lie thinks you young and innocent; 
and so you are his friend t Well, that's quite delightful!" * ^ 

She went to bed soon after Uiis and Mrs. Steerforth retired too. Steerforth 
and X, after lingering for half an hour over the fire, talking about Traddlcs and 
all the rest of them at old Salem House, went up-stairs tc^ether. Steerfot.U'; 
room was next to mine, and 1 went in to look at it. It was a picture of comfurt, 
full of ea^ chairs, cushions and footstools, worked by his ifiother's hand, and with 
no sort of thing omitted that could help to render it complete. Finally, her 
handsome features looked down on her darling from a portniit on the wall, as if it 
were even something to her that her likeness ^ould watch him while he slept. 

1 found the hre buniing clear enough in my room by this time, and the curtains 
drawn before the vrindows and round the bcil, giving it a very snug ap)>earance. 
1 sat down in a great chair U|K)n the hearth to meditate on my happiness; and 
had enjoyed the contemplation of it for some time, when 1 found a likenc>s 
of Miss Dartle looking eagerly at me from almve thecliimney-piece. 

* It was a startling likeness, and necessarily had a startling look. Tlie painter 
hadn’t made the scar, but / made it; and tnere it w'as, coming and going: now 
confined to the upper lip as 1 bad seen it at dinner, and now showing the whole 
extent of the wound indicted by the hammer, as 1 lun seen it when she was 
passionate. ' • 

1 wondered peevishly why they couldn't put her onpvhcre else insteac}, of 
quartering her on me. To get rid of her, 1 uhdressed quickly, extinguished my 
light, ana went to bed. But, as I fell asleep, 1 could not forget that she was still 
there looking, “ Is it really, though? I want to knowand when I awoke in the 
night, 1 found tliat 1 was uneasily asking all sorts of people in my dreams whether 
it resdly was or not—without knowing what 1 meafit. * 


CHAPTER XXL 

LITTLS EM’LY. 

w 

There was a servant in that house, a man who, I understooi, was usually with 
Steerforth and had come into his service at the University, who jvas in appearance 
a patri» m qf respec tability. I believe there never existed in hb station a more 
i^^rUU^lookingnuin.' He was taciturn, s oftdboted , venr quiet in his manner, 
deferential, observant, always at hand when want^ and never near when not 
wanted; but his great claim to consideration was his respectability. He had not a 
pliant face, he liad rather a stiff neck, rather a tighbsmoqtkhead with short hair 
clinging to it at the sides, a soft way of speadcing, a peculiar habit of 
whispering tlto letter S so distinctly, that he seemed to use it oftoier than any other 
man; but every peculiarity that he had he made respectable. If his nose had been 
vpade-dowD, be would have made that respectable. He surrounded himself with 
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an atmospliere of respectability, and walked secure in it. It would have been next 
to impossilde to susp^t him of anything wrong, he was so thoroughly respectable. 
Nobody could have thought of putting him in a livety, he was so highly respect* 
able. To have imposed any derogatory work upon him, would have been to inflict 
a wanton insult on the feelings of a most respectable man. And of this, I noticed 
, the womcn-servants in the household were so intuitively conscious, that they 
always did «ich work Uicmsclves, and generally while he read the paper by the 
pantry 6re. • 

Stg^h a ?>clfrfiOi:^iied,jaan I never saw. But in that quality, as in every other he 

f ossessctl, he only seemed to be the more respectable. Even the fact that no one 
new his Christian name, seemed to form a j)art of his respectability. Nothing 
codid be objected against his sunuimc, I.ittimcr, by which he was known. Peter 
h.'ive been hanged, or Tom transported; but Littimer was perfectly 
respectable. 

It was occasioned, f suppt^e, by the reverend nature of respectability in the 
abstract, but I feft particularly young in this man’s presence. How old he was 
himself, 1 could not guess. And tliat again went to hLs credit on the same score; 
for in the calmness of respectability he might have numbered fifty years as well as 
tbirty. 

IJttimer was in my room in the morning l>efore I was up, to bring me that re¬ 
proachful shaving-water, and to put out my clothes. When I undrew the curtains 
and looked out of bed, 1 saw him, in an equable temperature of respectability, 
unaflccied by the cast wind of January, and not even breathing frostily, standing 
my boots right and left in the first dancing position, and blowing specks of dust off 
my coat os he laid if doum like a baby. 

I gave him good tr.onung, and asked hlnj^what o’clock it was. He took out of 
his po^cTict"Uie nioSt ^j>ectablc hunting-watch I ever saw, and preventing^ the 
spring with his thumb^Tom opening far, looked in at the face as ifT^wefe eSfi^ 
‘sTIlxrng 'an'oriicuHr 'c^s^^ shut it^up again, and said, if 1 pleased, it w'as half-past 
eight. 

“ Mr. .Steerforlh will be glad to bear how you have rested, sir.” 

“ Thank you,” s.'iid I, “ very well indeed. Is Mr. Steerforth quite well f 
** Tliank jou, sir, Mr. Stceiforth is tolerably well.” Another of his character¬ 
istics. No use of s^crlatives.* A cool calm medium always. 

“ Is tliere anything more I can have the honor of doing for you, sir? The 
W'aming-bell will ring at nine; the family take breakfast at half-past nine.” 

“ Nothing, 1 thank you.” 

**I thanxjw?//, sir, if you please;” and with that, and with a little inclination of 
his head when he passed the bedside, as an apology for correcting me, he went out, 
shutting the door as delicately as if I had just fallen into a sweet deep on which my 
liie depended. • 

Every momingive held exactly this conversation: never any more, and never 
any less; and yet, invariably, however far 1 might have been lifted out of myself 
over-night, and advanced towards niaturcr years, by Steerforth’s companionship, or 
Mrs. Steeifforth’s confidence, or Miss Dartlc’s conversation, fti the presence of this 
most respectable man 1 became, as our smaller poets sing, ** a boy again.” 

He got horses for us; and Steerforth, who knew everything, gave me lessons in 
riding. He provided foils fyr us, and Steerforth gave me lessons in fencing-— 
gloves, and 1 began,Ihe same master, t# improve in boxing. It gave me pc 
manner of concern that Steerforth should find me a novice in these sciences, but I 
never could bear to show my want of skill before the res^table Littimer. I had 
no reason to be^eve that Littimer understood such arts oimself; he never led m'*« 
to suppose anything of the kind, by so much as the vibration of one of his reipact- 
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able eyelashes j yet whenever he was by, while we were practising, 1 felt myself the 
greenest and most inexperienced of mortals. 

1 am particular about this man, because he made a particular efliect on me at that 
time, and because of what took place thereafter. 

The week passed away in a most delightful manner. It passed rapidly, as may 
be supposed, to one entranced as 1 was; and yet it gave me so many occasions for t 
knowing Steerforth better, and admiring him moref in a thousand res]lect$, tliat at 
its close 1 seemed to have been with him for a much longer tlSbe. A dashing way 
he had of treating me like a plaything, w.^ more igrecablc to^e tlian ai%' be¬ 
haviour he could have adopted. It reminded me of our old acquaintance; it seemed 
the natural semiel of it; it showetl me that he was unchanged; it relieved me of 
any uneasiness I might have felt, in comparing my merits with his, and measuring 
my claims upon his friendship by any equal standard; al>ove all, it was a familial 
unrestrained, aiTectionate demeamnir that he used tuwan^^ no one else. A.s lie 
had treated me at school dilTercntly from all the rest, 1 joyfully l»clies*cd that he 
treated me in life unlike any other friend he lud. I Ixrlievcd that 1 w'os nearer 
to Ills heart than any other friend, and niy ow'n heart warmed with attachment to 
him. 

He made up his mind to go with me into the country, and the day arrived for our 
departure, lie had been doubtful at first whether to take Littimcr or not, but 
decided to leave him at home. Tlic respectable creature, satisfied with hU lot 
whatever it was, arranged our }>ortmantcaus on the little canri.age that was to take 
us into Lxindon, as if they were intended to defy ilic .shocks of ages; and received 
my modestly profTereti donation with perfect tranquillity. ^ 

We bade adieu to Mrs. Steerforth and Miss L^artlc, with many thanks on my 
art, and much kindness on the devoted mother’s. TLe last thing I saw wa.s 
Littimer’s unruffled eye; fraught, as 1 fancied, with tliev>Jent conviction, that 1 
was very young indeed. 

What 1 felt, in returning so auspiciously to tfie old familiar places, 1 shall *not 
endeavour to describe, we went down by the Mail. I was so concerned, 1 
recollect, even for the honor of Yarmouth, that when Steerforth said, as we drove 
through its dark streets to the inn, that, as well as he could make out, it was a 
good, queer, out-of-the-way kind of hole, 1 was highly pleased. We went to lied 
on our arrival (1 observed a pair of dirty shoes and gaiters in. connexion with my 
old friend the Dolphin as we passed that door), and breakfasted late in the 
morning. Steerforth, who was in great spirits, had been strolling about the beach 
before 1 was up, and had made acquaintance, he said, with half the bo^v^men in the 
pbce. Moreover, he had seen, in the distance, what he was'sure must l>e the 
identical house of Mr. Pe^otty, with smoke coming orit of,the chimney; and Itad 
had a great mind, he told me, to walk in and swear he was myself grown out of 
knowledge. * 

** When do vou propose to introduce me there, Daisy T he said. I am at your 
disposaL Make your own arrangements.” » 

** Why, I was ^inlpng that tins evening would be a good time, Steerforth, when 
they are sitting round the fire. I should like you to see it when it *8 snu^ it 
such a curious place.” 

** So be it!” returned Steerforth. “ This evening.” 

** I shall not give thein any notice tliat we are herey^you V^w,” said I, ddighted. 

** We must take them by sui^rise.” f 

** Oh, of course! It’s no fun,” said Steerforth, ^’unless we take them by sur* 
prise. Let us see the natives in thdr aboriginal condition.” 

** Though they are that sort of people that you mentioned,” I returned. 

** Aha I What I you recollect my skirmishes with Roeui do you f ’ he carfai me d 
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witli ft quick look. ** Confound the girl, I am half afraid of her. She's like ft 
goblin to me. But never mind her. Now what are you going to do ? You are 
going to see your nurse, I suppose f* 

** Whv, yes***,I Mitlf “ I must sec Peggoity first of all.” 

** Well,’’ replied Steerforth, looking at his watch. ** Suppose I deliver you up 
, to be cried over for a couple of hours. Is that long enough 

1 answered, laughing, that \ thought we might get through it in tliat time, but 
that h9must come also; for he would find that his renoum had preceded him, and 
tliayhe was almgst as great % personage as 1 was. 

come anywhere you like,” said Steerforth, “or do anything you like. 
Tell me where to come to; and in two hours I 'll produce myself in any state you 
please, sentimental or comical.” 

• *1 gave him minute directions for finding the residence of Mr. Barkis, carrier to 
Blunderstone and elsewhere; and, on thi.-. understanding, went out alone. There 
was a sha^ bracing ^; the ground was dry; the sea u as crisp and clear; tlie sun 
W'as diffusing abundance of light, if not much warmth; and everything was fresh 
and lively. I w.is so fresh and lively myself, in the pleasure of being there, that I 
could have stopped Uie pconlc in the streets and shaken hands with them. 

Tiie streets looked small, of course. The streets that W'e have only seen as 
children always do, I believe, when we go back to them. But I had forgotten 
nothing in them, and found nothing changed, until I came to Mr. Omcr’s shop. 
O.NfER AND JoRAM was now Written up, where Omer used to be; but the 
inscription, Draper, Tailor, Hauerdasiilr, Funeral Furnisher, &c., 
remained as it was. 

My footsteps scdfiicd to tend so naturally to the shop-door, after I had read these 
words from over the ww, that I went across the road and looked in. There was a 
pretty woman at the l^ck of the shop, dancing a little child in her anns, while 
another little fellow dung to her apron. 1 had no difficulty in rcccignising either 
Minnie or Minnie’s children. glass door of the parlor was not open; but in 

the w'orkshop across the yard I could faintly hear the old tune playing, as if it liad 
never left off. 

“ Is Mr. Omer at homef’ said I, entering. “ I should like to see him, for a 
moment, ifjie is.” ^ 

**Oh yes, sir, is at home,” said Minnie; “tliis w'eathcr don’t suit his 
asthma out of doors. Joe, call your grandfather!” 

The little fellow, who was holding her apron, gave such a lusty shout, that 
the soun<Lof it made him bashful, and he buried his face in her skirts, to her great 
admiratiom I heard a heavy puffing and blowing coming tow'ords us, and soon 
*Mr. Omer, shorter owinej^d than of yore, but not much older-looking, stood 
before me. * 


** Servant, sir,” sold Mr. Omer. “ What can I do for you, sir ?” 

“ You can shake hands with me, Mr. Omer, if you please,” said I, putting out 
my own. ** V’qp were very good-natured to me once, when I am afraid 1 didn’t 
show that I thought so.” 

“Was I though f* returned the old man. “I’m giad*to hear it, but I don’t 
remember when. Are you sure it was me f* 

“Quite." 

“ 1 think my memory hre got as short as my breath.” said Mr. Omer, looking 
ftt me and shaking h% nfcid ; “ for l don't remember you.” 

“ Don’t you remember your coming to the coach to meet me, and my having 
breakfast here, and our riding out to ^understone together: you, and I, and Mrs. 
Joram, and Mr. Joram too—^who wasn’t her husband then ?" 

** Why, Lord bless my soul 1” exclaimed Mr. Omer, aAer being thrown by his 
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surprise into a fit of cougliing, ** you don't say sol Minnie, my dear, you recollectf 
Deur me, yes; the party was a lady, 1 think V 
** My mother,” 1 rejoined. 

“To—be—sure,” said Mr. Omer, touching my waistcoat with his /brefinger, 
•*and there was a little child too 1 There was two parties. The little party was 
laid along with the other party. Over at Blunderstone it was, of course. Dear 
meJ And hovr have you been since f* , ^ 

Very well, I thanked him, as 1 hoped he had been too. 4 , 

** Oh 1 nothing to grumble at, you know,” said Mn Omer. “I find my bpeath 
gets short, but it seldom gets longer as a man gets wder. 1 talie it as it comes, 
and make the most of it. That’s the best way, ain't it f ’ 

^ Mr. Omer coughc<i again, in consequence of laughing, and was assisted out of 
his fit by his daughter, who now stood close beside us, dancing her smallest child 
on the counter. 

* Dear me T' said Mr. Omer. ** Yes, to be sure. Two f .irties! Why, in that 
very ride, if you’ll believe me, the day was nametl for my Minnie to marry Joram. 
* Do name it, sir,’ Joram. *Ycs, do, father,* says Minnie. And now he’s 
come into the business. And look here 1 The youngest!” 

Minnie laughed, and stroked her banded hair upon her temples, as her father 
put one of bis fat fingers into the hand of the child she w*as dancing on the 
counter. 

“Two parties, of course!*’ said Mr. Omer, nodding his head retrospectively. 
Ex-actly sol And Joram’s at work, at this minute, on a grey one with silver 
nails, not tills measurement ”—the measurement of the dancing cliild upon the 
counter—by a good two inches. Will you take something V* 

1 thanked him, but declined. • 

**Let me see,” said Mr. Omer. “ Barkis's the carriers wife—Peggotty's the 
boatman’s sister—she had sometliing to do with your fara^'7 She was in service 
there, suref’ , 

My answering in the affirmative gave him great! satisfaction. 

** 1 believe my breath will get long next, my memory's getting so much so,” said 
Mr. Omer. “ Well, sir, we’ve got a young relation m hers here, under articles to 
us, that has as elegant a taste in the dress-making business—1 assure, you I don’t 
believe there's a Duchess in England can touch her.*' 

“Not little Em'ly?” said I, involuntarily. 

“Em’ly’s her "name,” said Mr. Omer, “and she’s little too. But if you’ll 
believe me, she has such a face of her own that half the women in thb town ar e 
Tftgft gainst her.” 

' •* JTOhse^,"father 1 ” cried Minnie. 

*'My dear,” said Mr. Omer, “1 don’t say it’s the doe v^lh you,” winking at 
me, “ but 1 say that half the w'omen in Yarmouth, alit and if five mile round, are 
mad against that girl.” ^ 

“ Then she should have kept to her own station in life, father,” said Minnie, 
“ and not have given them any hold to talk about her, and then they couldn't have 
done it,” 

. “Couldn’t have done it, my dear!” retorted Mr. Omer, “ Couldn't have done 
it I Is that your knowledge of life? What is there that any woman couldn’t do, 
that she.’shouldn’t do esp wially on the sutnect of anq^her woman's good looks ?” 

I readly thought it was all over with fir. Omer, after hethk^uttered this libellous 
pleasantry. He coughed to that extent, and his breath eluded all his attempts to 
recover it with that obstinacy, that 1 fully expected to see his head go down TCliind 
the counter, and his little black breeches, with the rusty little bunches of ribbons 
at the kneesi^ come quivoing up in a last ineffectual struggle. At length, however^ 
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lie got better, though he still panted hard, and was so exhausted that he was 
obliged to nt on the stool of the shop-desk. 

** You see,” he said, wiping his head, and breathing with difficulty, ** she hasn’t 
taken much to any companions here; she hasn’t hucen kindly to any particular 
acquaintances and friends, not to mention sweethearts. In consequence, an ill- 
^ natured stoiy got about, that Em’Iy wanted to be a lady. Now, my opinion is, that 
it came intoanrcnlation principally on account of her sometimes saying at the school, 
that if she was a lad]^ she would like to do so-and-so for her uncle—don’t you see 1 
—ai^ buy him sach-and-such,fine things.” 

“ I as.sure you,%fr. Omer, Ac has said so^o me,” I returned eagerly, when we 
were both children.” 

Mr. Omer nodded his head and rublx'd his chin. “Just so. Then out of a very 
little, site could dress herself, you see, better than most others could out of a deal, 
and tAat made things unpleasant. Moreover, she was rather what might be called 
wayward. I’ll go so*lar as to say what 1 should call wayward myself,” said 
Mr. Omer ; “didn’t know her own mind quite ; a little sj^oilcd ; and couldn't, at 
first, exactly bind herself down. No more than that was ever said against her, 
Minnie ?” 

“ No, father,” said Mrs. Joram. “ Tliat’s the worst, I believe.” 

“ So when she got a situation,” said Mr.»Oiner, “to keep a fractious old lady 
companj^, they didn’t very well agree, and she didn’t stop. At Iasi she came here, 
apprenticed for three years. Neaily two of ’em are over, and siie has been as good 
a girl as ever was. Worth any six I Minnie, is she worth any six, now f’ 

“ Yes, father,” repl'ed Minnie. ** Never say /detracted from her!” 

“ Very gooti,” saW Mr. Omer. V'J'hat’s right. And so, young gentleman,” he 
added, after a few moments’ ftrther rubbing of bis chin, “ that you may not 
consider me long-wind^as well as short-breathed, 1 believe that’s all about it.” 

As they had spoken'in a sulxlucd tone, while speaking of Ein'Iy, 1 had no doubt 
thal she was near. On my askin^j^now', if tliat were not so, Mr. Omer nodded ye.s, 
and nodded towards the door of tne parlor. My hurried in({uiry if 1 might peep in, 
was answered with a free permission; and, looking through the glass, I saw her 
sitting at her work. I saw her, a most beautiful little creature, with the cloudless 
blue eyes, tl^pt had looked into my childish heart, turned laughingly upon another 
child of Minnie’s wim was plaj^ng near her; with enough of w'ilfulncss in her bright 
face to justify what 1 had heard ; wdth much of the old capricious coyness lurking 
in it; but with nothing in her pretty looks, 1 am sure, but what was meant for 
goodness and for happiness, and what was on a good and happy course. 

The tonf across the yard that seemed as if it never had left off—ahis! it was the 
tune that never Joa leave off—was beating, softly, all the while. 

“ Wouldn’t you likl to ^ep in,” said Mr. Omer, “and speak to her ? Walk in 
and speak to her, sir % Make yourself at home!” 

1 was too bashbil to do so then—1 w'as afraid of confusing her, and I was no 
less afraid of confosing myself: but I informed myself of the hour at which site left 
of an evening, i& order tliat our visit might be timed accordingly; and taking 
leave of Mr. Omer, and his pretty daughter, and her little oluldren, w'cnt away to 
my dear old Peggotty’s. 

Here she was, in the tiled kitchen, cooking dinner! Tlie moment I knocked at 
the door she opened it and^ asked me what I pleased to want. I looked at her 
with a smile, but'She >gat* me no smile in letum. I had never ceased to write to 
her, but it must have been seven years since we had met 

“ Is Mr. Barkis at home, ma’am f * 1 said, feigning to speak roughly to her. 

“He’s at home, sir,” retomed Peggotty, “but he’s.bad abed with the 
rheumatic^*' 
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** Don't he eo over to Blunderstone now f I asked. 

•* When he”s well he do,” she answered. 

•* Do yeti ever go there, Mrs. Barkis ?” 

She looked at me more attentively, and I noticed a quick movement of het 
hands towards each other. 

** Because 1 want to ask a question about a house there, tliat they caH the>-what. 
is it?—the Rookery,” said 1. , « 

She took a step kickward, and put out her himds in an sindecided frightened 
way, as if to keep me olT. , , 

*' Ptggotty 1” I cried to her. * 

. She cried, My darling boy!” and we both burst into tears, and w ere locked in 
.\o ne another’ s amis. 

What extravagancies she committed; what laughing and ciying over me ; 
pride she showed, what joy, what sorrow tliat she who<« pride and joy I might 
have been, could never hold me in a fond embrace; I ha\^ not .the heart to tell. 

I was troubled with no misgiving Uiat it was young in me to rcsj-Hind to her 
emotions. I had never laughed and cried in all my life, 1 dare say, not even to 
her, more freely than I did that morning. 

“ Barkis will be so ghod,’’ said I'cggotty, wiping her eyes with her apron, ** that 
it 'll do him more good than pints of liniment. May I go and tell him you are 
here ? Will you come up and see him, my dear ?’’ 

Of course 1 would. But Peggotty could not get out of tlic room as easily as she 
meant to, for as often as she got to the door and looked round at me, she came 
back again to have another laugh and another cry upon my shoulder. At last, to 
make the matter easier, 1 w'ent up-stairs with her; and having*waited ouLsidc for a 
minute, while she said a word of preparation to MV. Barkir^ presented myself before 
that invalid. f 

He received me with absolute enthusiasm. He was to^heumatic to be shaken 
hands with, but he begged me to shake the tassq) on the top of his nightcap, w'kich 
1 did most cordially. When I sat down by the side of the bed, he said that it did 
him a world of good to feel as if he was driving me on the Blunderstone road again. 
As he lay in bed, face upward, and so covered, with that exception, that he seemed 
to be nothing but a face—like a conventional cherubim—he looked.the queerest 
object 1 ever beheld. , 

“ What name was it as I wrote up in the cart, sir f said Mr. Barkis, with a 
slow rheumatic smile. 

** Ah! Mr. Barkis, we had some grave talks about that matter, hadn'J we f 
** I was willin’ a long time, sir?” said Mr. Barkis. 

** A long time,” said I. ^ 

** And 1 don’t regret it,” said Mr. Barkis. “ Do yoi! remember what you 
told me once, about her making all the apple parstiob and doing all the 
cooking f’ « 

“ Ves, very well,” I returned. ,, 

'*It was as true,” said Mr. Barkis, **as turnips is. It was as true,” said Mr. 
Barkis, nodding his nightcap, which was his only means of emphasb, "as taxes is. 
And nothing’s truer than them.” 

Mr. Barkis turned his eyes upon as if for my assent to this result of his 
reflections in bed; and 1 ^ve it *1 

**Nothing’s truer than them,” repeated Mr. Barki#^ Va man as poor as 1 
am, finds that out in his mind when he’s laid up. I'm a veiy poor mailt 
sir?” 

*' 1 am sorry tn hear it, Mr. Barkis.” 

*' A very poor man, indeed 1 am,” said Mr. Barkis. 
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Here liis right hand came slowlv and feebly from under die bedclothes, and with 
a purposeless uncertain grasp took hold of a stick which was loosely tied to the 
siae of the bed. After some poking about with this instrument, in the course of 
which his lace assumed a variety of distracted expressions, Mr. Barkis poked it 
against a box, an end of which Had been visible to me all the time. Then his lace 
became composed. 

Old cldtnes,” said Mr. Barkis. 

‘*01fr saidl. • 

wish it wa% Money, sira said Mr. Barkis, 
wish it was, indeed,” said I, 

But it ain’t,” said Mr. Barkis, opening both his eyes as wide as he possibly 
coulcL 

* 1 expressed myself quite sure of that, and Mr. Barkis, turning his eyes more 
gently to his wife, said; 

**She's the usefullest and best of w*omcn, C. P. Barkis. All the praise that 
any one can give to C. P. Barkis she deserves, and more! My dear, ytm '11 get a 
dinner to-day, for company ; something good to eat*and drink, will you 

1 should liave protested against this unnecessary demonstration in my honor, 
but that I saw Pe^otty, on the opposite side of the bed, extremely anxious 1 
should not. So I held my peace. 

“ I have got a trifle of money somewhere about me, my dear,” said Mr. Barkis, 

but I’m a little tired. If you and Mr. David will leave me for a short nap, 1 ’ll 
try and find it when I wake.” 

We left the roonu in compliance With this request. When we got outside the 
door, Peggotty informes me that Mr. Barkis, being now “a little nearer” than he 
used to he, always resofted to this same device before producing a single coin from 
his store; andrtliat h<^idured unheard-of agonies in crawling out of bed alone, 
and taking it from that unlucky box. In eflect, w'e presently heard him uttering 
suppressed groans of the most du^al nature, as this magpie proceeding racked him 
in every joint; but while Peggottv’s eyes were full of compassion for him, she said 
his generous impulse would do him good, and it was better not to check it. So he 

g roaned on, until he had got into b^ again, suffering, I have no doubt, a martyr- 
om; and iben called us in, Djretending to have just woke up from a refreshing 
sleep, and to prodtice a guinea from under his pUlow. His satisfaction in which 
happy imposition on us, and in having preserved the impenetrable secret of the 
box, appeared to be a sufficient compensation to him for all his tortures. 

I prepared Peggotty for Steerforth’s arrival, and it was not long before be came. 
I am persuaded she knew no difference between his having been a personal bene- 
’factor of hers and a kind/riend to me, and that she would have received him with 
the utmost gratitude tnd devotion in any case. But his easy, spirited, good humour; 
his genial manner, lis handsome looks, his natural gift of adapting himself to 
whomsoever he pissed, and making direct, when he cared to do it, to the main 
point of interest jn anybody’s heart; bound her to him wholly in five minutes. His 
manner to me, idone, would have won her. But, tlirough ^1 these causes com¬ 
bined, I sincerely believe she had a kind of adoration for*him before he left the 
house that night 

He stayed there with me to dinner—if I were to say willingly, I should not h^ 
express how readily ai^ gaily. He went into Mr. Barkis’s room like light and air, 
bi^htening and refrewi^ it as if he were healthy weather. 'Hiere was no noise, 
no dBbrt, no consciousness, in anything he did; but in eveiytiling an indescribable 
lightness, a seeming impossibility of doing anything cl^ or doing anything better, 
wmch was so gracoul, so natural, and agreeable, that it overcomes me. even now, 
in the remembrance. 
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^ We made merry in the little parlor, where the Book of Martyrs, nnthamhe^ 
nnce my time, was laid out U{:mn the desk as of old, and where 1 now tamed over 
its terriiic pictures, remembering the old sensations they had awakened, but not 
feeling them. When Peggotty spoke of what she called my room, and of its 
being ready for me at night, and of her hoping I would occupy it, before I coidd 
so much as look at Steenorth, hesitating, he was possessed of the whole case. , 

“ Of course,” he said. ** V'ou ’ll sleep here, wliye we stay, and I aimU sleep at 
the hotel.” • • 

“But to bring yoii so far,” I returned, “and to seoarate, seems bad companion* 
ship, Steerforth.” » r-w 

“Why in the name of Hea\'en, where do you naturally belong!” he said. 

“ What is ‘seenjs,’ compared to that!” It was settled at once. 

He maintained all his delightful qualities to the last, until we started forth,* al 
eight o’clock, for Mr. Pcggolty’s boat. Indeed, they were more and more brightly 
exhibited as the hours went on; for 1 thought even then, ant I ha\*e no doubt now, 
that the consciousness of success iii his determination to please, inspired him with a 
new delicacy of perception, and made it, subtle as it was, more easy to him. If 
any one liad told me, then, that all this was a brilliant game, played for the excite* 
ment of the moment, for the emi>lo>Tnent of high spirits, in the thoughtless love of 
superiority, in a mere wasteful careless course of winning what was worthless to 
him, and next minute throw'n away ; 1 say, if any one had told me such a lie that 
night, 1 wonder in w hat manner of receiving it my indignation would have found a 
vent! 

Probably only in an increase, had that been possible, of the romantic feelings of 
fidelity and friendship with which I walked beside him, o^r the dark wintry 
sands, towards the old boat; the w ind sighing aKbund us even more mournfully 
than it had sighed and moaned upon the night when 1 ^t darkened Mr. Peg* 
gotty’s door. 

“Ibis is a wild kind of place, Steerforth, is ft not f* * 

“ Dismal enough in the dark," he said: “ an<f the sea roars as if it were hungry 
for us. Is that the boat, w'here I see a light yonder ?" 

“ That’s the boat,” said I. 

“ And it’s the same I saw this morning.” he returned. I came itt^^ight to it, 
by instinct, I suppose.” * - 

We said no more as we approached the light, but made softly for the door. I 
laid my hand u^xm the latch; and whispering Steerforth to keep close to me, 
went in. 

A murmur of voices had been audible on the outside, and, at the mofhent of our 
entrance, a clapping of hards: which latter noise, I was surprised to see, proceeded 
from the generally disconsolate Mrs. Gummidge. Bu? Mr# Gnmrnidge wm not 
Uie only person there w*ho was unusually excited. Mr. Pegfotty. his lace lighted 
up with uncommon satisfaction, and laugliing with all his mig%l4 held bis rough 
arms wide open, as if for little Em’Jy to run into them; Ham, with a mixed 
expression in his face of admiration, exultation, and a lumbning &rt of bashfulncss 
that sat upon him verjswell, held little Em’ly by the hand, as if he were pre^ting 
her to Mr. Peggotty; little Em’ly herself, blushing and shy, but delighted with Mr. 
P^gotty’s delight, as her joyous eyes expressed, was stopped by our entrance (for 
she saw us first) in the very act of springing from Ham to nestle in Mr. Peggot^’s 
embrace. In the first glimpse we had ei them all, and atsHb moment of oar passing 
from the dark cold night into the warm light room, this was the way in which they 
were all employed: Mrs. Gummidge in tlw backgiWid, claji^ing her hands like a 
madwoman. 

The little i»ctore was so tnstantancoody dissolved by onr going in, that one 
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lave doubted wbetber it bad ever been. I was in the midst of the astonished 
iamily, fime to iace with Mr. Pe|sgot^i and holding out my hand to him, when • 
Ham shouted \ 

** Mas*r Davy I It *s Mas*r Davy 1” 

In a moment we were all shaking hands with one another, and asking one 
another how we did, and telling one another how glad we were to meet, and all 
talking at 01 ^ Mr. Pe^otty^was so proud and oveijoyed to see us, that he did 
not know what to saw or do, hut kept over and over again shaking hands with me, 
and then with Stecnorth, an<^ then with me, and then mflling his sliaggy hair all 
over nis head, and laugliing with such glee and triumph, that it W'as a treat to see 
him. 

*‘^V^^y, that you two gcnt’lmcn-^cnt’lmcn growed—should come to this here 
ipef to-night, of all nights in my life,” said Mr. Peggetty, **is such a thing as 
never happened afore, 1 do rightly believe! Em’ly, my darling, come here! 
Come here, my little witch I There *5 Mas’r Davy’s fiiend, my dear ! There *s 
the gent’lman as you've hcerd on, Em’ly. He comes to See you, along with Mas’r 
1 >avy, on the brightest night of your uncle’s life as ever was or will m, Gorm the 
t’other one, and norroar for it!” 

After delivering this s]>eech all in a breath, and with extraordinary animation and 
pleasure, Mr. I^eggolty put one of his large hands rapturously on each side of his 
niece’s face, and kissing it a dosen times, laid it with a gentle pride and love ui>oit 
Ills broad chest, and patted it as if his hand had been a lady's. Then he let her go; 
and as she ran into the little chamber w’hcre I used to sleep, looked round upon us, 
quite hot and out of breath with his uncommon satisfaction. 

** If you two gejit'lmen—gent’lmen growed now, and such gent’lmen—said 
Mr. Peggotty. • 

“ So ih’ are, so th’ are!” cried Ham. “ Well said I So ih’ are. Mas’r Davy bor 
—gent’lmcn growed—^ th’ are !” 

, If you two gent’lraen, gent’hncn growed,” said Mr. Peggotty, “don’t cx-cuse 
me for being iu a state of mine/, when you understand matters, I ’ll arks your 
pardon. Em’ly, my dear!—She knows I’m a going to tell,” here his delight 
broke out again, “and lias made off. Would you be so good as look arter her, 
Mawther, feur a minute f ’ 

Mrs. Gunmidge nodded andP disappeared. 

“ If thu ain’t,” laid Mr. Peggotty, sitting down among us by me fire, “ the 
brightest ni^ht o’ my life, I *m a shellfish — biled too—and more I can’t say. 
This here little Em'ly, sir,” in a low voice to Sieerforth, “ —her as you see a 
blu.shing hire just now-” 

• Steeriorth only nodded ; but with such a pleased expression of interest, and of 
participation in Sir. B^;gJtty’8 feelings, tliat the latter answered him as if he had 
spoken. A 

“To be sare,”^said Mr. Peggotty, “That’s her, and so she is. Tlunkee, 
sir.” 

I lam nodded tb me several times, as if he would have said so too. 

“ This here little Em’ly of ours,” said Mr. Pefjgolty, “l^as been, in our house, 
what 1 suppose (I'm a ignorant man, but that’s my bclicO no one but a little 
bright-eyed creetur cau be ip a house. She ain't my child; I never had one ; 
but 1 couldn’t love her more. You understand 1 1 couldn’t do it!” 

“I ouite understand,*^id Stcerforth. • 

“I Know you do, sir,” returned Mr. Peggotty, “and thankee again. Mas’r 
Davy, he can remember what she was; you may judge for your own self what she 
is ; but neither of you can’t fully know what she has been, i^ and will be, to my 
loving ait. 1 am rough, sir,” said Mr. Peggot^, “ 1 am as tough as a Sea Porky* 
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bine; but no one, unless, mayhap, it is a woman, can know, I think, what our 
little Em'ly is to me. And betwixt ourselves,*' sinking his voice lower yet, ** that 
woman’s name ain't Missis Gnmmidge neither, though she has a world of merits.” 

Mr. P^gotty ruffled his hair again with both hands, as a further preparation for 
Irhat he was going to say, and went on, with a luuid upon each of his knees: 

** There was a certain person as had know’d. our tm’ly, from the time when 
her lather u'as drownded; as had seen her constant: when a babby, a young 
gal, when a woman. Not much of a person to look at, he w^n't,” said Mr. Peg* 
gotty, **something o’ my own build—rough—a good d^ o* tne sou'-wester in him 
—werv salt—but, on the whole, a honest sort of a &ap, with Ifts art in the fight 
place.” 

I thought I had never seen Horn gr.n to anything like the extent to which he sat 
grinning at us now. • ^ 

_ “ W^t does this here blessed tarpaulin go and do,” said Mr. P<^otty, with 
hb lace one high nwn of enjome nt, ** but he loses Uutt thoac art of his to our little 
Em’ly. He loIKIk1ll'& about, he makes hissclf a sort o’ sarvant to her, he loses in 
a great measure his relish for Ins wittles, and in the long-run he makes it clear to 
me w'ot's amiss. Now I could wish myself, you sec, that our little Em’ly was in a 
fair way of being married. 1 could wish to see her, at all ewents under articles to 
a honest man as had a right to defend her. 1 don't know how lung 1 may live, or 
how soon 1 may die; but 1 know that if I was ca|)sized, any night, in a gale of 
wind in Yarmouth Roads here, and was to see the town-lights shining for the last 
time over the rollers as I couldn't make no head aginst, 1 could go down quieter 
for thinking "There’s a man ashore there, iron-true to my little Em’ly, God bless 
her, and no wrong can touch my Em’ly while so be as that maa lives.' ” 

Mr. Peggotty, in simple earnestness, wavc'd his right arm, as if he were waving 
it at the town-lights for the last time, and then, exch^gin^ nod with Ham, whose 
eye he caught, proceeded as before ; 

** Well! I counsels him to speak to Em’ly. He's big enough, but he’s bashfullcr 
than a little un, and he don’t like. So / speak. * What ! Iltm!* says Em’ly. " Him 
that I’ve know'd so intimate so many years, and like so much Oh,'uncle! I 
never can have him. He's such a good leliow !’ I gives her a kiss, and I says no 
more to her than ‘ My dear, you *re right to speak out, you 're to choose for your¬ 
self, you *re as free as a little bird.’ I'hen 1 away^to him, and 1 sa)^ * 1 wish it 
could have been so, but it can’t. But you can both be os yod was, and wot I say 
to you is. Be as you was with her, like a man,’ He says to me, a shaking of my 
band, "I wUir he says. And he was—^honorable and manful—for two year 
going on, and we was just the same at home here as afore.” * 

Mr. Peggoity’s lace, which had varied in its expression svith the various 
stages of hu narrative, now resumed all its former triumphant delight, as he 
laid a hand upon my knee and a hand upon Steerforth’a (previously wetting 
them both, for the greater emphasis of the action), and mv^ed the following 
speech between us: 

""All of a sudden, one evening—as it might be to-night—cbmes little Em’ly 
from her work, and hijn with her I There ain’t so much in that, you ’ll say. No, 
because he takes care on her, like a brother, arter dark, and indeeu afore dark, and 
at all times. But this tarpaulin chap, he takes hold of her hand, and he cries out 
to me, joyffll, " Look here ! This is to be my little wife 1’ And she says, half 
bold and half shy, and half a laughigg and bw a cryi^ " Yes, Uncle f If ]rou 
please.’—If I please!” cried Mr. Peggotty, rolling his bead in an ecsta^ at the 
mea; " Lord, as if I should do anythink else!—* It you please, 1 am steadier now, 
and 1 have thought better of it, and I ’ll be as goM a little wife as I can to him, 
fv he ’f a deUf goikl £dilow t* Iboi GnouDidg^ she clapi her hands like 
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A playi ind you come in. Theer I the murder’s out t” said Mr. Feggotty—“ You 
come in t It took place thb here present hour; and here’s the man that ’ll many 
her, the minute slices out of her time.” 

Ham sta^ered, as well he might, under the blow Mr. Fe^ot^ dealt him in hb 
unbounded joy, as a mark of confidence and friendship; butiecling called upon to 
say something to us, he said, with much falteiing and great dlihculty: 

* She waq^’t no higher than you was, Mas’r Davy—when you first come—when 
I thougM what she ’<\^row up to be. I see her grow up—gent’hnen—like a flower. 
I’d lay down my life lor her—Mas’r Davy—Oh! most content and cheerful I She’s 
more^to roe—genl^lmen—thad^he’s all to me that ever I can want, and more 
than ever I—than ever I could say. I—love her true. There ain’t a gent’lman 
in all the land—nor yet sailing upon all the sea—that can love bis lady more than 
^leve her, though there’s many a common man—would say better—^what he 
meant.” 

1 thought it aflccting»to see such a sturdy fellow as Ham was now, trembifng in 
the strength of what he felt for the pretty little creature who had won his heart. 
1 thought the simple confidence r^osed in us by Mr. Peggotty and by himself, 
w’as, «n itself, affecting. 1 was affected by the story altogether. How far my 
emotions were influenced by the recollections of my childhood, I don’t know. 
AVhether I liad come there with any lingering fancy tliat 1 was still to love little 
Hm'ly, I don’t know. 1 know that I was filled with pleasure by all this; but, at 
first, with an indescribably sensitive pleasure, tliat a very little would liave changed 
to p.ain. 

'rhcFcfore, if it liad depended upon me to touch the prevailing chord among 
them with any skill,d should have made a poor hand of it But it depended upon 
fiteerforth; and he did it with sveh addr^ that in a few minutes we were all as 
easy and as happy as it -dvs possible to be. 

“Mr. Peggotty,” hejdaid, “you are a thoroughly good fellow, and desen'c to 
be as happy as you are to-night My hand upon it 1 Ham, 1 give you joy, my 
t>oy! My hand upon tliat, too! ^aisy, stir the fire, and make it a brisk one I 
and Mr. Peggotty, unless you can induce your gentle niece to come back (for whom 
I vacate thb seat in the comer), 1 shall go. Any gap at your fireside on such a 
night—such a gap least of all—1 wouldn’t make, for the wealth of the Indies!” 

So Mr. Pi^otty went into iiy old room to fetch little Em’ly. At first, little 
Em’ly didn’t like tef come, and then Ham went. Presently they brought her to 
the fireside, veir much confused, and very shy,—but she soon became more assured 
when she found how gently and respectfully Steerforth spoke to her; how skilfully 
he avoidedaanything that would embarrass her; how he talked to Mr. Peggotty 
of boats, and ships, and tides, and fish; how he referred to me about the time 
when he had seen Mj^ Peggotty at Salem House; how delighted he was with the 
boat and all belonging to it; how lightly and easily he carried on, until he brought 
us, by d^[recs, into ir charmed circle, and we were all talking away without any 
rescr>'e. 

Em’ly, indeed, ^id little all the evening; but she looked, and listened, and her 
face got animated, and she was charming. Steerforth tolcj a story of a dismal 
shipwreck (which arose out of his talk with Mr. Pe^otty), as if he saw it all 
before him—and little Em’ly’s eyes were fastened on him all the time, as if she 
saw it too. He told us a merry adventure of his oam, as a relief to that, with os 
mudi gaiety as if the moative were as frc||i to him as it was to us—and little 
Em’Jy laughed until the Doat rang with the musical sounds, and we all laughed 
(Steerforth too), in irresistible i^pathy with what was so pleasant and light¬ 
hearted. He got Mr. Peggotty to sing, or rather to roar, “When the stormy 
whidt do blow, do blow, So blow;” and he sang a sailor’s song himsd^ so pathc- 
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ticalty and beautifully, that I could have almoat fiuaded that the <eal wind arepinf 
aonowfiilly round the houses and niunnuriii£' low through our unbroken silence^ 
was there to listen. 

As to Mrs. Gummtdge, he roused itiat victim of despondency with a succem 
never attained by anv one else (so Mr. Peggotty informed me), »nce the decease 
of the old one. He left her so little leisurc^r being miserable, that she said next 
day slie thought she must have been bewitchetl. , i 

But he set up no monopoly of the general attention, or th^A^onversatiort When 
little Em’ly grew more courageous, and talked (bu^ still bashfully) across the fire 
to me, of our old wanderings upon the beach, to pick up shells and pebbles; and 
when 1 asked her if she recollected how I used to be devoted to her; and w'hcn 
we both laughed and reddened, casting these looks back on Uie fdc'asant old times, 
so unreal to look at now; he was silent and attentive, and obsened us Ihoughtfull/, 
She sat, at Uits time, and all the evening, on the old locker in her old little comer 
by the fire, with Ham beside her, where I uscil to sit. I .uuld not satisfy myself 
w'hether it W'as in her own little tormenting way, or in a maidenly reserve before 
us, that she kept quite chise to the wall, and aw*ay from him; but 1 obsers'ed that 
slie did so, all the evening. 

As 1 renieml>cr, it was almost midnight when wc look our leave. Wc had had 
some biscuit and dried fish fur sup[>cr, and St<'erforth had produced from hi.s 
pocket a full tlask of Hollands, wliich we men (1 may say we men, now, without 
a blush) had emptied. Wc partcrl merrily; and as they all stood crow*dcd rouiul 
the door to light us as far as they could upon our road, I saw the sweet blue eyes 
of little KmMy peeping after us, from behind llam, and heard her soft voice calling 
to us to be careful how* we w'cnt. t: 

“A most engaging little Beauty!” said Slecr'orth, taking my arm. “Well! 
It^s a quaint place, and they are qumnt company; and it *s quite a new sensation 
to mix with them.” 

“How fortunate we are, too,” I returned, “to have arrived to witness their 
happiness in that intended marriage! 1 net’er saw people so happy. How 
delightful to see it, and to be made the sharers in their honest joy,'as we have 
been!” 

“ That's ratlier a chuckle-headed fellow for the girl; isn't hef” sai^ Steerforth. 

He had been so hearty with him, and with them all, that^l felt a shock in this 
unexpected and cold reply. But turning quickly upon him, and seeing a laugh in 
his eyes, I answered, much relieved: 

“ Ah, Steerforth! It *s well for you to joke about the poor! You may skirmish 
w'ith Miss Dartle, or try to hide your sympathies in jest from me, .Jut 1 know 
better. When I see how perfectly you understand them, how exr|uisitely you can 
enter into happiness like this plain fisherman's, ot htmur a love like my old 
* nurse's, 1 know that there is not a joy or sorrow, not an emotion, of such people^ 
that can be indifferent to you. And 1 admire and love yoi)^ for it, Steimorth, 
twenty times the more!” 

He stopped, and looking in my face, said: ** Dmqr, I believe you are in earnest, 
and are good. 1 wish we all were !*' Next moment he was gaily singing 
Be]^otty^ song, as we walked at a round pace l^ick to Yarmouth. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SOME OLD SCENES, AND SOME NEW TEOrLE. 

SlEEXifORTif and I s*ayed for wore than a fortnight in that part of the country. 

c wcr0 very much •gethcr, 1 need not say; but occasionally we were asunder Icf 
somcjiours at a lime. He wa%a good sailor, and I was but an indifferent one; and 
when he went outDoaling with Mr. Peggotty, which M'as a favorite amusement of 
his, 1 generally rcmainc<l ashore. My occupation of Peggotty’s spare-room put a 
constraint upon me, from which he w.os free: for, knowing how assiduously she 
^(ftded on Mr. Parkis all day, I did not like to remain out late at night; whereas 
Slccrforlh, lying at the Inn, had nothing tocon.'sult but his own humor, Tims it 
came about, that I hShrd of his making little treats for the fishermen at Mr. 
Peggotty's house of call, “ The Willing Mind,” after I was in bed, and of his being 
atlo.at, wrapped in fishermen's clothes, whole moonlight nights, and coming back 
when the morning tide was at flood. I5y this time, howler, I knew that his 
re-viless nature an<l bold spirits delighted to find a vent in rough toil and hard 
weather, as in any other means of excitement that presented itself freshly to him; so 
muie of his p.'-oceedings surjmsetl me. 

Another cause tif our being sometimes apart was, that I had naturally an interest 
in going over to I’.luiiderstone, and revisiting the old/amiliar scenes of my child- 
IkkmI ; w’hile Slcerforth, after being there once, had naturally no great interest in 
going there again. Hence, on three or four days that I can at once recall, we went 
our scveial ways after angearly bfeakfast, and met again at a late dinner. I had 
no idea how he employed his time in the interval, beyond a general knowledge that 
he was very popular in ffie place, and had twenty means ofaetivcly diverting himself 
whtve another man might not havt^found one. 

I’ or my own part, my occupation in my solitary pilgrimages was to recall every 
yard of the old road as 1 went along it, and to haunt the old spots, of which 1 never 
tired. 1 hauntc'd them, as my memory had often done, and lingered among them as 
my younger thoughts had linger|tl when I was far .away. The grave beneath the tree, 
\s here both my parenls lay—on which I had looked out, when it was my father's only, 
with such curious feeungs of compassion, and by which I had stood, so desolate, when 
it w.as Oldened to receive my pretty mother and her baby—tlie grave which Peggotty’s 
oum faithful care had ever since kept neat, and made a garden of, I walked near, 
by the houn It lay a little off the church-yard p.ith, in a quiet comer, not so far 
removed but I could read the names upon the stone as 1 walked to and fro, 
startled by the sound dT the church-bell when it struck the hour, for it was like a 
departed voice to me. • My reflections at these times were always associated with 
the figure 1 was make in life, and the distinguished things 1 was to do. My 
echoing footsteps went to no other tune, but were as constant to that as if I had 
come home to build my castles in the air at a living mother’s side. 

There were great changes in my old home. - The ragged rjests, so long deserted 
by the rooks, were gone; and the trees were lopped and topped out of tlieir remem¬ 
bered sha|)es The gaiden had run wild, and half the windows of the house were 
shut up. It was occupied, but only by a poor lunatic gentleman, and the people who 
took core of him. He was always sitting at my little window, looking out into the 
church-yard; and I wondered whether ms rambling thoughts ever went upon any 
of the fancies that used to occupy mine, on tlie rosy mornings when 1 peeped out 
of that same little window in my night-clothes, and saw the sheep quietly feeding 
fi the light of ^e rising sun. 
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Our old neighbours, Mr. and Mrs. Grajmr, srere gone to South America, and 
the rain had nme its way through the roof of their empty houses and stained the 
outer walls. Mr. Chillip was married again to a tall, raw<boned, high^nosed wife; 
and they had a weazen little baby, writh a heavy head that it couldh^ hold up, and 
two weak staring e)'es, with whi^ it seemed to be always wondering why it had 
ever been bom. 

It was with a singular jumble of sadness and pleasure that I used to Ubger about m;f 
native place, until Die reddening winter sun admodUhed me yiat it was tiipe to start 
on my returning walk. Hut, when tlie place was left bchiim, and es|)ecially when 
Steerforth and 1 were happily sealed over our dinfier by a blaring fire, it i deli¬ 
cious to think of having been there. So it was, though in a softened d^;ree, when 
I went to my neat room at night; and, turning over the leaves of the crocodile- 
book (w'hich was always there, upon a little table), remembered with a gretqftil 
heart how blest I w'as in having such a friend as Steerforth, such a fr^ncl as 
Pe^otty, and such a substitute for what 1 had lost as my excellent and generous 
aunt. 

My nearest way to Yarmouth, in coming back from these long walks, w'as by a 
ferry. It landed me on the flat between the toum and the sea, which I could make 
straight across, and so save myself a considerable circuit by the high roa<i. Mr. 
Peggotty's house being on that waste-place, and not a hundred ya^ out of my 
tract, I always looked in as I went by. Steerforth was pretty sure to l>c tliere 
expecting me, and we went on together through the frosty air and gathering Tog 
tourards the twinkling lights of the town. 

One dark evening, when I w'as later tlian usual—for T had, that day, been making 
my parting vutit to Blundcrstone, as w'e were now about tOrretum home—1 found 
him alone in Mr. Peggott/s house, sitting thoughtfully before the fire. He was 
80 intent upon hts own reflections that he was quite unconscious of my appniach. 
Tliis, inrlced, he might easily have been if be had been less absorbed, for footsteps fell 
noiselessly on the sandy ground outside; but even my entrance failed tc rouse him. 
I was standing close to him, looking at him; hnd still, with a heavy brow, h*c was 
lost in his meditations. 

He gave such a start when I put my hand upon his shoulder, that he made me 
start too. 

** You come upon me,'* he said, almost angrilyy- “ like a reproachM ghost!" 

** I was obliged to announce myself somehow,” I replied.^ Have I Cfdled yo« 
down from the stars? ” 

** No," he answered. ** No.” 

** Up from anywhere, then ? " said I, taking my seat near him. m 

** I was looking nt the pictures in the fire,” ne returned. 

** But you are spoiling them for me,” said I, as hc*JtirrQd it quickly with a piece 
of burning wood, striking out of it a train of nsd-hot sparl^ that went careering up 
the little chimney, and roaring out into the air. 

** You would not have seen them," be returned. ** I detest this mongrel time^ 
nmther day nor night. How late you are 7 Where have you been f ’ 

** 1 have been takjng leave of my usual walk," said I. 

And I We bW sitting here,” said Steerforth, glancii^ round the room, 
** thinking that all the people we found so glad on the night or our coming down, 
might—to judge from the present wiisted of tlm place—be dumersed, or dad, 
or come to I <^*t know what ham^ David, I wish tp God I had had a judidous 
lather these kst twenty years!” 

** My dear Steerforu, what is the matter f* 

** I wish with all my soul I had been better gnidedl” he exclaimed. ** I widi 
with all my soul 1 coiud guide myself better!” 
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There was x passionate dejection in his manner that quite amazed me. He was 
Biore unlike himself than 1 could have supposed possible. 

** It would be better to be this poor Pe^otty, or his lout of a nephew/* he 
said, ntting cp and leaning moodily against the chimney-piece, with his face 
towards the Cire, ** than to be myself, twenty times richer and twenty times wiser, 
and be tlie torment to myself twt J have been, in this Devil’s bark of a boat, 
•wiUiin the last half-hour 1” 

I was so Confounded by the^teration in him, that at first I could only observe 
him in science, as he%tood leaning his head upon his hand, and looking gloomily 
dow#at the fire. • At length ^begged him, with all the earnestness 1 felt, to tell 
me what had occurred to cross him so unusually, and to let me sympathise with 
him, if I could not nope to advise him. Before 1 had well concluded, he began to 
^r^h—fretfully at first, but soon with returning gaiety. 

”Tut, it’s nothing, Daisy I nothing!” he replied. "I told you at the inn in 
I.ondo3, I am heavy cqprpany for myself, sometimes. I have been a nightmare to 
myself, just now—must have had one, 1 think. At odd dull times, nursery talcs 
come up into the memory, unrecognised for what they are. I believe I have been 
confounding myself with the bad boy who * didn’t care,* and became food for lions- - 
a grnmlcr kind of going to the dogs, I suppose. Wltat old women call the horrors, 
have been creeping over me from head to foot. 1 have been afraid of myself.” 

** You are airaid of nothing else, I think,” said I. 

“ Perhaps not, and yet may have enough to be afraid of too,” he answered. 

Well! So it goes by! I am not about to be hipped again, David; but I tell 
you, my goo<l fellow, once more, that it would have been well for me (and for more 
than me) if I had had a steadfast and judicious father!” 

Ills face was alwa)'s full of expression, but I never saw it express such a dark 
kind of earnestness as wlen he said these words, witii his glance bent on the fire. 

So much for tliat !”^e said, making as if he tossed something light into the air, 
with his hand. 

* ** * Why, bains gone. I am a man asatn/ 


like Macbeth. And now for dinner! If I have not (Macbeth-like) broken up the 
feast with most admired disorder, Daisy.” 

“ But whfre are tliey all, I wonder!” said I, 

** God knows,” said Stcerforlh. “ After strolling to the ferry looking for you, I 
strolled in here and found the place deserted. That set me thinking, and you found 
me thinking.” 

The ad^nt of Mrs. Gummidge with a basket, explmned bow the house had 
jiappened to be empty. She had hurried out to buy something that was needed, 
agamst Mr. Peggott]^ return with tlie tide; and had left the door open in the 
meanwhile, lest Ham and little £m’ly, with whom it was an early night, should 
come home while sUb was gone. Steerforth, after very much improving Mis. 
Cummidge’s spirit by a cheerful salutation and a jocose embrace, took my arm, 
and hurnra me mmy, 

lie had improved his own spirits, no less than Mrs. Gummidge’s, for they were 

3 ^in at thdr usual flow, and he was full of vivacious cdhvcrsation as we went. 

ODg. 

** And so,” he said, gaily, ** we abandon this buccaneer life to-morrow, do we ?” 
** So we agreed,” I i;i;turned. ** And our places by the coach are taken, you 
know." * • 

“ Ay I there's no help for it, I suppose,” said Steerforth. ** I have almost for¬ 
gotten that there is anytningro do in the world but to go out tossing on the sea 
here. 1 wish there was not.” 
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** As long as the novelty should last,” said I, laughing. 

**Like enough,” he returned; ** though there's a sarcastic meaning in that db* 
servation for an amiable piece of innocence like my young friend. Wdl I I date 
say 1 am a capricious fellow, David. I know 1 am; but while Jie iron is hot, I 
can strike it vigorously too. 1 could pass a reasonably good examination already, 
as a pilot in these waters, I think.” ^ 

** Mt. Pcjggotty says you are a wonder,” I returned. • 

“ A nautical phenomenon, eh f* laughed Steerforth. ^ • 

*' Indeed he aoes, and you know how truly; knowing how ardent you are m any 
pursuit you follow, and how easily you can master't. And thSt amazes me most 
in you, Steerforth—that you should be contented with such fitful uses of your 
powers.” 

** Contented f’ he answered, merrily. I am never contented, except with ytyr 
freshness, my gentle Daisy. As to fiifulncss, 1 hai'e never learnt the art of binding 
myself to any of the wheels on which the Ixions of these days are turning round and 
round. I missed it sontehuw in a bad apprenticeship, and now don’t care about 
it.—You know 1 have Innight a boat down here?’’ 

“Wliat an extraordinary fellow you are, Steerforth!” I exclaimed, stopping—for 
this was the first 1 had heard of it. ** When you may never care to come near the 


place again!” 

“ 1 don’t know that,” he returned. ** I have t.iken a fancy to the place. At 
all events,” walking me brisklv on, “ I have bought a boat that was for sale—a 
clip{)er, roggotiy says; and so she is—and Mr. Tcggotly will be master of her 
ill iny absence.' 

“Now I understand you, Steerforth!” said I, exultinglyv “You pretend to 
have bought it for yourself, but you have really done so ^ confer a Iwnelil on him. 
1 might have known as much at first, knowing you. *My dear kind Steerforth, 
how can I tell you what I think of your gcncroiily ?" • 

“ Tush!” he answered, turning red. “ The less said, the belter.” 

** Didn't I know f' crierl I, “didn’t I say th-ft there was not a joy, or sorrow', or 
any emotion of such honest hearts that wms indincrcnt to you ?” 

“ Aye, aye,” he answered, “you told me all that. There let it rest. We have 
said enough !" ^ 

Afraid of offending iiim by pursuing the subject w'hcn he made so light of it, I 
only pursued it in my thoughts as wc went on at even a quicker pace than before. 

“She must be newly rigged,” said Steerforth, “and 1 sliall leave Littimcr 
behind to see it done, that 1 may know she is quite complete. Did 1 tell you 
Littimcr had come downf’ ♦ 


“ No. 


ff 


“ Oh yes! came down this morning, with a letter flbm my mother.” 

As our looks met, 1 observed that he was pale even to hL% lip^ though he looked 
very steadily at me. I feared that some difference between lym and his mother 
might have led to his being in the name of mmd in which 1 had found him at the 
solitary fireside. I hinted so. * 

“ Oh no!” he said, sliaking his head, and giving a slight laugh. Nothing of 
the sort 1 Yes. He is come down, that man of mine.” 

“ The same as ever!” said I. 

The same as ever,” said Steerforth. ** Distant and quiet as the North Pole. 
He shall see to the boat being fresh qgmed. She's the Sibrmyr Petrel now. Wliat 
does Mr. Pe^otty care for Stormy Petrek I I ’ll have her christened again.” 

“ By what name f ’ I asked. 

•*'Ihe Little Em’ly.” 

As he bad continued to look steadily at me, I took it as a zeminder that he 
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objected to being extolled for his conaderation. I could ‘not help Ghowing in 
hot how much it pleased me, but I said little, and he resumed his usual smile, and 
seemed relieved. 

** But see here,” he said, looking before us, ** where the original little Em’ly 
comes 1 And that fellow with her, eh t Upon my soul, he *s a tnte knight. He 
•never leaves her I” 

Ham was m boat'builder in these days, having improved a natural ingenuity in 
that hamlicraft, untilibe had become a skilled workman. He was in his working- 
dress^and looked rugged enoggh, but manly withal, and a very tit protector for 
tlie blaming littl^creature at his side. Indeed, there was a frankness in his face, 
an honesty, and an undisguised show of his pride in her, and his love for her, 
which were, to me, the best of good looks. I thought, as they came towards us, 
that they were well matched even in that particular. 

She witlidrew her hand timidly from his arm as we stopped to speak to them, 
and blushed as she gavtPit to Steerforth and to me. When they passed on, after 
we had exchanged a few w'ords, she did not like to replace that hand, but, still 
appearing timid and constrained, walked by herself. I thought all this very pretty 
and engaging, and Steerforth seemed to think so too, as we looked alter them 
fading away m the light of a young moon. 

Suddenly there passed us—evidently following them—a young woman whose 
approach we had not observed, but whose face 1 saw as she -went by, and thought 
1 had a faint remembrance of. She was lightly dressed, looked bold, and haggard, 
and flaunting, and poor; but seemed, for the time, to have given all that to the 
wind which was blowing, and to have nothing in her mind but going after them. 
As the dark distant level, absorbing their figures into itself, left but itself visible 
lietween us and the sea a^d clouds, her figure disappeared in like manner, still no 
nearer to them than before. 

“That is a black shhdow to be following the girl,” said Steerforth, standing 
still ( ‘ ‘ what does it mean ?” ^ 

He spoke in a low voice that sounded almost strange to me. 

“ She must have it in her mind to beg of them, 1 think,” said I. 

** A beggar would be no novelty,” said Steerforth; ‘ ‘ but it is a strange thing that 
the b<t 3 ^r slyiuld take that shape to-night” 

** \Vhy ?” 1 aske<yiim. 

'*For no better reason, truly, than because I was thinking,” he said, after a 
pause, “ of something like it, when it came by. Where the Devil did it come 
from, I wonder!” 

“ From tfte shadow of this wall, I think,” said I, as we emerged upon a road on 
which a wall abutted. 

“ It's gone 1” he reftmetl, looking over lus shoulder. “ And all ill go with it. 
Now for our dinner !”• 

But, he looked iigain over his shoulder towaras the sea-line glunroering afar off; 
and yet again, he wondered about it, in some broken expressions, several 

times, in the short remainder of our walk; and only seemed to forget it when the 
light of fire and candle shone upon us, seated warm and meny, at table. 

Littimer was there, and his usual effect upon me. When 1 said to him that 
1 hoped Mrs. SteCTforth and Miss Dartle were well, he answered respectfully (and 
of course respectably), that they were tolerably well, he thanked me, and had sent 
their compliments. Tlfi^iras all; and yet beseemed to me to say as plainly as a 
man coula say: “You are very young, sir; you are exceedingly young.” 

We had almost finished dinner, vmen taking a step or two towards the tabl^ 
from the comer where he kqpt watch upon us, or rather upon as I felt, he nid 
to his master: 
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** 1 beg TOUT pardon, sir. Miss Mowcher is down here.** 

** Who r’ cried Steerforth, much astonished. 

“Miss Mowchcr, sir.” 

“ Why, what on earth does s/it do here f' said Steerforth. 

** It appears to be her native part of the country, sir. She informs me that she 
makes one of her professional visits hen^ every year, sir. 1 met herein the street * 
this afternoon, and she wisiied to know if she might have the honor of w|iting on 
you after dinner, sir.” • 

** Do you know die Giantess in question, Daisy f* inquired Steerforth. * 

I was obliged to confess—I felt ashamed, even of being at this disadvantage 
before Littimer—that Miss Mowcher and I were wholly unacquainted. 

**Then you shall know her,” said Steerforth, “for she is one of the s^'cn 
npnders of the world. When Miss Mowcher comes, show her in.” 

I felt some curiosity and excitement alxiut this lady, esp^ially as Steerforth burst 
into a fit of laugliing when 1 referred to her, and positively refused to answer any 
question of which f made Iter the subject. X remained, tlierefore, in a state of 
considerable expectation until the cloth had 1>een removed some half an hour, ana* 
wc were sitting over our decanter of wine before the fire, when the door ojicned, 
and I/ittimer, with his habitual serenity quite undisturbed, announced: 

“ Miss Mowcher!” 

1 looked at the doorway and saw nothing. I was still looking at the doonvay, 
thinking that Miss Mowcher w'as a long while making her ap[>earance, when, to 
my infinite astonishment, there came waddling round a sofa which stood between 
me and it, a pursy dwarf, of about forty or forty-five, with s^very large head and 
face, a pair of roguish grey eyes, and such extri{,mely little arms, that, to enable 
herself to Lay a finger archly agaiast her snub nose as sheH^led Steerforth, she was 
obliged to meet the finger half-way, and lay her nose against it. Her chin, which 
was wliat is called a double-chin, was so fat tiiat it entirely swallowed up tlie strings 
of her bonnet, bow and all. lliroat she had i>one; waist she had none; legs she 
had none, worth mentioning; for though she was more than full-sized down to 
where her waist would have been, if she had bad any, and though she terminated, 
as human beings generally do, in a pair of feet, she was so short that she stood at 
a common-sized diair as at a table, resting a bag'she carried on the scat This 
bdy; dressed in an off-hand, easy style; bringing her nose and he.* forefinger together, 
with the difTiculty 1 have described; standing with her head necessarily on one side, 
and, with one of her sharp eyes shut up, making an uncommonly knowing bee; 
after ogling Steerforth for a lew moment^ broke into a torrent of word'. 

“ \Vliat I My flower 1” she pleasantly b^n, shaking her laige head at him. 

“ Yoa 're there, are you ! Oh, you naughty boy, fie far shofne, what do you do so 
far away from home ? Up to mischief, 1 'U be bound, Ol^ you *re a downy 
fellow, Steerforth, so you are, and I'm another, ain't If* Ha, ha, ha) You'd 
have betted a hundred pound to five, now, that you wouldn’t Have seen me here, 
wouldn’t you? Bless you, man alive, I'm eveiywhere. I'm here, and there, 
and where not, like the conjuror's half-crown in toe lady's hankercher. Talkine 
of hankercbers—am/* talking of ladies—^what a comfort you are to your blessed 
mother, ain’t you, my dear boy, over one of my shoulders^ and 1 don't say 
which I” 

Miss Mowcher untied her bonnet, at this passage of h/ft discourse^ threw bock 
the strings, and sat down, panting, W a footstocu in front of the fire—^making a 
kind of arbor of the dining-table, which spread its mahogany shdter above her head. 

** Oh my stars and what 's-their-names I” she went on, claj^ing a hand on each 
of her littie knees, and glancing shrewdly at me. “ I'm too full a habit, that’s 
the fiicL Steerforth. After a flight of stain, it gives me as much trouble to draw 
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every breath I want, aa if it was a bucket of water. If you saw me looking out ot 
an upper window, you M think I was a fine woman, wouldn't you ?*' 

“ 1 should think that, wherever I saw ^ou," replied Steerforth, 

** Go aIon& yon dog, do 1" cried the little creature, making a whisk at him with; 
thehandkerrai^ with which she was wiping her face, “anddon’t be impudent!! 

^But I give^tt mv word and honor 1 was at Lady Mithers's last week— there*s a 
woman I ripw she wears 1—and Mithers himself came into the room where I was 
waitingibr her— ther£*s a man f How he wears ! and his wig too, for he's had it 
Uiese ten years—ana he went on at that rate in the complimentary line, that I 
began to mink 1*should be Obliged to ring the belL Ha ! ha ! lia I He’s u 
pleasant wretch, but he wants principle.” 

“ What were you doing for Lady Mithera ?" asked Steerforth. 

• V That’s tellings, my blessed infant," she retorted, tapping her nose again, 
screwing up her face, and twinkling her eyes like an imp of supernatural 
intelligence. **Neveni^vj< mind 1 You’d like to know whether I stop her hair 
from failing off, or dye it, or touch up her comi^lexion, or improve lier eyebrows, 
wouldn’t you t And so you shall, my darling—when 1 tell you ! Do you know 
wlut iny great grandfather’s name was ?” 

** No," said Steerforth. 

*Mt was Walker, my sw'cct pet," replied Miss Mowcher, “and he came of a 
long line of Walkers, that I inherit all the Iloukcy estates from.’* 

I never beheld anything approaching to Miss Mowcher’s wink, excc])t Miss 
Mowcher’s self*possession. She had a wonderful way too, when listening to what 
was said to her, or when waiting fur an answer to what she had said herself, of 
pausing with her V^d cunningly on one side, and one eye turned up like a 
magpie’s. Altogether 1 was lost in amazement, and sat staring at her, quite obli* 
vious, I am afraid, of the law's of politeness. 

She had by this time drawn the chair to her side, and was busily engaged in 
producing from the bag (plunging in her short arm to the shoulder, at every dive) a 
number of small bottles, sponge.f, combs, brushes, bits of flannel, little pairs of 
oirling-irons, and other instruments, which she tumbled in a heap upon the chair. 
From this employrment she suddenly desisted, and said to Steerforth, much to my 
confusion: . 

** Whe’s your friend f * • 

**Mr. Copperfielb," said Steerforth ; *‘he wants to know you.” 

** Well, then, he shall I 1 tliought he looked as if he did!" returned Miss 
Mowcher, waddling up to me, bag in hand, and laughing on me as she came. 
**Facelilfta peach r standing on tiptoe to pinch my check as I sat. “Quite 
•tempting 1 I’m very fond of peaches. Happy to make your acquaintance, Mr. 
Copperneld, I’m sur*" 

I said that 1 congratulated myself on having the honor to make hers, and that 
the happiness wu mutual. 

*'0^ my goodness, how polite we are !" exclaimed Miss Mowcher, making a 
preposterous attempt to cover her large face with her morsel of a hand. “ What a 
world of gammon and spinnage it is, though, ain’t it 1" , 

This was addressed oonfldentially to both of us, as the morsel^ of a hand came 
away from the free, and buried itself, arm and all, in the bag again. 

** What do you mean, Miss Mow<^er f ’ said Steerforth. 

"Hat ha 1 oat W)uita refreshing set humbugs we to be sura, ain’t we, 
my sweet child f* mlied tbd moisd of a woman, feeling in the bag with her head 
on one ride and her eye in the air. “Look herel" taking something out 
** Scraps of the Russias Prince’s nailsV Prince Alphabet turned top^-turvy, I 
call hi^ for his name’s got all the letters Ip it, higglray-piggledy." 
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**The Russian Prince is a client of yours, is hef said Stecrforth. 

** 1 believe ^ou, my jpet,'* replied Miss Mowcher. *' 1 keep his nails in order 
for him. Twice a week ! Fingers and toes.’* 

“ He pays weli, I hope f ’ said Steerfortli. - 

** Pays as he speaks, my dear child—through the nose,” replied Miss Mowcher. 
** None of your close shaveis the Prince ain’t. You’d say so, if you saw his 
moustacliios. Red by nature, black by art.” 

** By your art, of course,” said Steerforth. * 

Miss Mowcher \innked assent. Forced to send for m^. Couldn't 'help it. 
The climate affecletl dye; it did very well in Ktissia, but iUwas no go ^icre. 
You never saw such a rusty Prince in all your bom days as he was. Like old 
iron !” 

“ Is tliat why you called him a humbug, just now ?” inquired Stecrforth. , , 
“Oh, you're a broth of a boy, ain’t you?” returned Miss Mowcher, slaking 
her head violently. “I said, what a set of humbugs we p'ere in general, and 1 
showed you the scraps of the I Vince's n.oiJs to prove it. Tlie Prince's nails do more 
for me in private families of the genteel sort, than ail my talents put together. 1 
always carry ’em about. They ’re the best intnxluction. If Miss Mowcher cuts 
the Prince's nails, she must be all right. 1 give ’em away to the young Indies. 
They put'cm in albums, 1 liclieve. lla! ha! hal Upon my life, 'the whole 
socid system’ (as the men call it when they make sjieechcs in rarliamcnt) is a 
system of Prince’s nails !’’ said this least of women, tiying to fold her short arms, 
and nodding her lame head. 

Steerforth laughed hca: lily, and I laughed too. Miss Mowener continuing all 
the time to shake her head (wliich was very much on one sidj;), and to look into 
the air with one eye, and to wink u ith the other. ^ 

“ Well, well!” she said, smiting her small knees and iVsing, “ this is not busi¬ 
ness. Come, Steerforth, let *s explore tlie polar regions, ai>d lave it over." 

She then selected two or three of the little instmments, and a little bottle, and 
asked (to my surjiri^e) if the table would bear.c On Steerforth’s replying in (he 
afhrmativc, she pushed a chair against it, and begging the assistance of iny land, 
mounted up, pretty nimbly, to the top, as if it were a srage. 

** if either of you saw my ankles,” she said, when she was safely elevated, “ say 
so, and I 'll go home and destroy mj-self.” e ’ 

“ / did not,” said Steerforth. v 

“/did not,” said I. 

“ Well then," cried Miss Mowcher, “ I *kl consent to live. Now, ducky, ducky, 
ducky, come to Mrs. Bond and be killed.” < 

Tl^ was an invocation to Stecrforth to place himself under her hands; who,. 
accordingly, sat himself down, with his back to the table, ^^d his laughing face 
towards me, and submitted his head to her inspection, evidently for no othrt 
purpose than our entertainment To see Miss Mowcher* standing over him, 
looking at his rich profusion of brown hair through a large found magnifying 
glass, which she took out of her pocket, was a most amazing spectacle. 

“ You *rv a pretty fellow I” said Miss Mowcher, after a brief inspection. 
“ You *d be as bald as a friar on the top of year head in twelve months, but for me. 
Just half-a-minute, my young friend, and we 'll give you a polishing that diall keep 
your curls on for ^e next ten years I” * 

With this, she tilted some of the contents ot Che Uttle^bpttle on to one of the 
little bits of flannel, and, again impartfog some of the virtues of that preparation 
to one of the little brushes, began rubbing and scraping away with TOth on the 
crown of Steerforth’s head in the busiest manner 1 ever witnessed, talking all the 
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“ There *s Charley Pyegrave^ the duke’s son,” she said. You know Charley f* 
peeping round into his face. 

** A uttle,” said Steeiforth. 

** What a man is 1 There's a whisker I As to Char\ey's legs, if they were 
only a pair (which thqr ain't), they'd defy competition. ^ ould you believe he 
trira to do without me—in the Life*Guards, tooT* 

* ** Mad 1” ^id Steerforth. 

“It Ipokslike it. Howeverrmad or sane, he tried,” returned Miss Mowcher. 
** What docs he do, out, lo and l)chold you, he goes into a perfumer's shop, and 
wand to buy a bottle of the Madagascar Liquid.” 

“ Charley does ?” said Steerforth. 

“ Charley does. But they haven’t got any of the Madagascar Liquid.” 

^ i* What IS it ? Something to drink ?” a.skcd Steerforth. 

** To drink 7” returned Miss Mowcher, stopping to slap his cheek. “ To doctor 
his own muustachios with, you know. There was a woman in the shop—cldcily 
female—quite a Griffin—who had never even heard of it by name. ‘Begging 
panlon, sir,’ said the Griffin to Charley, ‘ it's not—not—not rouge, is it ?’ 
‘ Rouge,* said Charley to the Griffin. ‘ What the unmentionable lo ears polite, do 
you think I want with rouge?* ‘No offence, sir,’ said the Griffin; ‘we have it 
a«ked for by so many names, I thought it miglil be.’ Now that, my child,” con¬ 
tinued Miss Mowcher, rubbing all the time as busily as ever, “is another instance 
of the refreshing humbug I was speaking of. 1 do something in that way myself 
—perhaps a good deal—perhaps a litil^sharp’s the word, my dear boy—never 
mind!” 


“In what way d(^ou mean ? In the rouge way ?” said Steerforth. 

**rut this and that t^ether,«my tender ]>upi},” rctunied the wary Mowcher, 
touching her nose, “ wok it by the rule of Secrets in all trades, and the product 
will give you the desised result. 1 say / do a little in that way rryrtlt. One 
Dowager, she calls it lip-salve. Another, she calls it gloves. Another, she calls 
it tucker-edging. Another, she dHls it a fan. / call it v^hatever they call it. I 
supply it for ’em, Imt we keep up tlie trick so, to one ap/'ther, and make believe 
witii such a face, that they *d as soon think of laying it on, ifrefore a whole drawing¬ 
room, os before me. And when I wait upon ’em, they’ll say to me sometimes 
—nmth it <rML~thick, and no ifiistake—‘How am I looking, Mowcher? Am 1 
palef Ha! ha! ht! ba! Isn’trefreshing, my young friend!” 

I never did in my days behold anything like hlowchcr as she stood upon the 
dining-table, intensely enjoying this refreshment, rubbing busily at Steerforth’s 
head, and winking at me over it. 

. “Ah!” she said. “Such tilings are not much in demand hereabouts. That 
sets me off again! •! hdten’t seen a pretty woman since 1 ’ve been here, 
Jemmy.” 

“ Nof’ said Steerforth. 

“ Not the ghosrof one,” replied Miss Mowcher. 

“ We could ^dW her the substance of one, I think V said Steerforth, addressing 


his eyes to mine. “ Eh, Daisy 7” , 

ft iDdoGd ssiicii I 

“ Aha f ’ cried the little creature, glancing sharply at my face, and then peeping 
round at Stcerforth’s. “ Umph?” 

The first exclamationwianded like a question put to both of us, and the second 
like a question put to Steerforth only. She seemed to have found no answer 
to either, but continued to rub, with her head on one side and her eye turned up, 
as if she were looking for an answer in the air, and were confident of its appearing 
presently. 
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** A dster of yours, Mr. Copperficld f* she cried, after a pause, and stiU keepli^ 
the same look-out. Aye, nye f * 

** No,'* said Steerforth, before I coula reply. ** Nothing of the sort. On the 
contrary, Mr. Copperficld used—or I am mucn mistakecH-to have a great admira¬ 
tion for her." 

“Why, hasn'tnowf* returned Miss Mowcher. “1$ he ficlde? oh, for « 
shame! Did he sip every flower, and change evety hour, until Poll/ his pi^on 
renuited ?—Is her name Polly f* # * 

The Elfin suddenness with which she pounced open me with Jhis questions, and 
a searching look, quite disconcerted me for a moment 

** No, Miss Mowcher," I replied. ** Her name is Emily." 

** Aha?" she cried exactly as before. “ Umph? What a rattle I ami Mr. 
Ccmperfield, ain’t I volatile r' * • 

Her tone and look implied something that was not agreeable to me in connexion 
with the subject So I said, in a graver manner than any & us had /et assumed: 

“ She is as virtuous as she is pretty. She is engaged to be marned to a most 
worthy and deserving man in her own station of li^ 1 esteem her for her good 
sense, as much as 1 admire her for her good looks." 

“ Well said!" cried Steeiforth. ** Hear, hear, hear! Now I'll quench the 
curiosity of this little Fatima, my dear Daisy, by leaving her nothing to guess at 
She is at present apprenticed. Miss Mowcher, or articled, or whatever it may be, to 
Omer ana Joram, Haberdashers, Milliners, and so forth, in this town. Do you ob¬ 
serve? Omer and Joram. Tlie promise of which my friend has spoken, is made 
and entered into with her cousin; Christian name, Ham; surname, Pcggoity; occu¬ 
pation, boatbuilder; also of tbU town. She lives with a rclatfire; Christian name, 
unknown; surname, Peggotty; occupation, seaiaifng; alsu of this town. She is 
the prettiest and most engaging little Mry in the world. I admire her—as my 
friend does^exceedingly. If it were not that 1 might af^pear to disparage her 
Intended, which I know my friend would not |ike, I would add, that to me*she 
seems to be throwing herself away; that 1 am sure ^e might do better; and that I 
swear she was bom to be a lady." 

Miss Mowcher listened to tKese words, which were very slowly and distinctly 
spoken, with her head on one side, and her eye in ^le air, as if she were still look¬ 
ing for tliat answer. When he ceased she became brisk agaiv in an instant, and 
rattled away with surprising volubility. 

“Oh! And that's all about it, is It ?" she exclaimed, trimming his whiskers with 
a little restless pair of scissors, that went glancing round his bead in alLdirections. 

“ Very well: very well! Quite a long sto^. Ought to end * and they lived happy 
ever afterwardsoughtn’t it? Ah I What's that^ame at forfeits? I love 
my love with an E, because she's enticing; 1 hate her witn an E, because she’s 
engaged. 1 took her to the sign of the exquisite, and treated her with an elope¬ 
ment ; her name *s lumily, and she lives in the east ? Ha 1 ha I harf Mr. Copperficld, 
ain’t I volatile ?" ^ • 

Merely looking at-me with extravagant slyness, and not waiting for any rq>ly, die 
continued, without drawing breath: 

“ There I If ever any scapegrace was trimmed and touched up to perfection, yon 
are, Steerforth. If I understand any noddle in the world, I understuod yours. Do 
yon hear me when I tell you that, my darling ? 1 nndentagd yours,” peeping down 
mto his faces.. “ Now yon may mizzle, Jemmy (as we lay at Court), and If Mr.' 
Copperfield will take tlie diair 1 'll operate on him." 

“what do yon say, Dainrf inquire Steerforth, laughing; aiidresigniiq|:his seat. 
«Wm you be improved P' 

** Thimk yon, Miss Mowcher, not this evening.” 
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** Don't lay no," returned the little woman, looking at me with the aspect of a 
oonnoiisettr; *' a little bit more eyebrow f* 

** Thank you,” I returned, some other time.” 

** Have it carried half a quarter of an inch towards the temple,” said Miss 
bfowcher. ** We can do it in a fortnight.” 

* ** No,^ 1 thank^ou. Not at present.” 

** Go in fSr a tip,” die uigedi ** No ? Let *s get the scaffolding up, then, for a 
pair of whiskers. Obmel” 

1 A>uld not heln blushing m I declined, for I felt we were on my weak point, 
now. But Miss Mowcher, finding that 1 was not at present disposed for any deco¬ 
ration wi^in the range of her art, and that I was, for the time being, proof against 
thg blandishments of the small bottle which she held up before one eye to enforce 
ner persuasions, said we would make a beginning on an early day, and requested 
the aid of my hand ^ descend from her elevated station. Thus assisted, she 
skipped down with much agility, and began to tie her double chin into her 
bonnet. 

** l*he fee," said Sleerforth, ** is-" 

** Five bob,” replied Miss Mowcher, **and dirt cheap, my chicken. Ain’t 1 
volatile, Mr. Coppcrfield 7” 

I replied politely: Not at all.” But I thought she was rather so, when she 
tossed up his two half-crowns like a goblin pieman, caught them, dropp^ them in 
her pocket, and f^ve it n loud slap. 

Tliat’s the 1 ill 1” oliscrved Miss Mowcher, standing at the chair again, and re¬ 
placing in the bag a miscellaneous collection of little objects she had emptied out cf 
It. " Have 1 got ft my traps ^ It seems so. It won’t do to be like long Ned 
Bead wood, when they tfokhim to church * to marry him to somebody,’ as he says, 
and left the bride behind. Ha I ha! ha! A wicked rascal, Ned, but droll! Now, 
1 know 1 'm going to ^reak your hearts, but I am forced to leave you. You must 
call up all your fortitude, and try^to bear it Good-bye, Mr. Copperfield 1 Take 
care of yourself. Jockey of Norfolk! How I iaz>e been rattling on I It’s all the 
fault of you two wretches, /forgive you! * Bob swore!’—^as tlie Englishman said 
for *G(^-night,’when he first learnt French, and thought it so Uke English. 

* Bob swori;* my ducks ]” • 

With the bag sitang over her aim, and rattling as she waddled away, she waddled 
to the door; wmere ^e stopped to inquire if she should leave us a lock of her hair. 
** Ain’t 1 volatile ?” she Added, as a commentoiy on this offer, and, w'ith her finger 
on her nc^ departed. 

Sleerforth latched to. that degree, that it was impossible for me to help laughing 
'too; though 1 am sureJ should have done so, but for this inducement When 
we had bad our laugn quite out, which was after some time, he told me that Miss 
Mowcher had quite ah extensive connexion, and made herself useful to a variety of 
people in a vanity of ways. Some people trifled with her as a mere oddity, he 
said; but she was as ahrewdly and sharply observant as any one he knew, and^ as 
long-head^ as she was short-armed. He told me that what she had said of beii^ 
here, and there, and everywhere, waa true enough > for she made little darts into 
the provinces, and seemed to pick up customer everywhere, and tc know every¬ 
body. 1 a^^ him what her disposition was: whether it was at all mischievous, 
and if her sympatMes yere generally on the right side of things : but, not succeed¬ 
ing in attracting his atfkntion to these options after ^o or three attempts, 1 
fomre or forgot to repeat them. He told me instead, idth mu^ r^idity, a good 
dad about her skill, and her profits; and about her being a scientific cupper, if I 
diould ever have occasion for ner service in that capaci^. ^ 

She was the principal theme of our conversation dunng th<^evoiing: and when. 
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we parted for the night Steeiforth called alter me over the banuten, **Bobtworer 
as 1 went down-stairs. 

I was surprised, when I came to Mr. Barkis’s house, to find Ham walking up 
and down in front of it, and still more surprised to learn from him tliat little Em’ly 
was inside. ^ I naturally inquired why he was not there too, instead of pacing the 
streets by liimself ? ^ 

“ XNTjy, you see, Mas’r Davy,” he rejoined, in a hesitating raanndr, '* Em’ly, 
she’s talking to some ’un in here.” • * 

** I should have thought,” said I, smiling, Utak tliat w’as x reason for your 
being in here too. Ham.” 

“Well, Ma.s’r Davy, in a general way, so’t would be,” he returned; “but 
look’ee here, Mas’r Davy,” lowering his voice, and .sficaking very gravely. “ It’s 
a young woman, .sir—a young woman, dial Em’ly knowed once, and doen’t ought* 
to know no more.” 

When I heard these words, a light began to fall UDon fhe figure I had seen 
following them, some hours ago. 

“It’s a poor wurem, Masr Davj*,” said Ham, “as is trod under foot by all 
the town. L’p .street and down .street. The mowld o’ the churchyard don’t hold 
any that the folk shnnk aw.ay from, more," 

“ Did I see her to-night. Ham, on the s.inds, after wo met you f’ 

“Keeping us in sight?’’ said Ham. “It's like you did’, Ma-s'r Dasy. Not 
tliat 1 know’d then, she was Iheer, sir, but along of her crcej>ing siwn aitcrwards 
under Em’ly*.s little winder, when she sec the light come, and whi'.ji’ring * hin’ly, 
Em’ty, for Clirist's sake, have a woman’s heart towards me. 1 W’as once like you I* 
Those was solemn words, Mas’r Davy, fur to hear 1" • 

“ They were indeed, llam. What did Ein’Iy dd7” « 

“ Says Em'ly, * Martha, is it you? Oh, Martha, can it be you !’—for they Inad 
sat at work together, many a day, at Mr. Omer’s.” * 

“I recollt‘ct her now!” cried I, recalling one of the two girls I had seen w’heit I 
first went there. “ I recollect her quite well!” 

“ Martha Endell,” said Ham. “ Two or three year older than Em’ly, but was 
at the school with her.” 

“ I never heard her name,”said I.* “I didn’t mc^ to intcrrujit you*” 

“ For the matter o’ that, Mas’r Davy,” replied Ham, “ all's Ij'ld a’most in them 
words, * Em'ly, Em’ly, for Christ’s sake have a woman’s heart towards me. I was 
once like you !’ She w'ontcd to speak to Em’ly. Em’ly couldn’t speak to her 
theer, for her loving uncle was come home, and he wouldn’t—no, Mas^ Dasy,” 
said liam, with great earnestness, “ he couldn’t, kind-natur d, tender-hearted a.s he 
is, see them two together, side bv side, for all the treasurc^liat’s wrecked in the sea.” ‘ 
I felt how true thi.s was._ 1 knew it, on the instant, quite a! well as Ham. 

** So Em’ly writes in pencil on a bit of paper,” he pursued, and gives it to her 
out o’ window to bring here. * Show that,* she saj^ *io my aunt, Mrs. Barki.s, 
and she’ll set you down by her fire, for the love of me, till uncle u^gone out, and 1 
can come.* By-and-by she tells me what I tell you, Mas’r Davy, and asks me to 
bring her. Wliat can d do ? She doen’r. ought to know any such, but I can’t 
deny her, when the tears is on her face.” 

. He put his hand into the breast of his shaggy jacket, and took ont with great 
Cfl^^e a pretty little purse. 

** And if I could deny her when tht> tears was on her*iace, Mas'r Davy,** said 
Ham, tenderly adjusting it on the rough palm of his hand, “ how could 1 deny 
hir when she give me this to cany for her—knowing what she brought it for? 
Such a toy as it is !” said Ham, tbongMfuUy looking on it ** With such a little 
money in it, Em’ly my dear 1* 
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1 shook him warmly by the hand when he had put it away again—for that was 
more satisfactory to me than saying an 3 rthing—and we walked up and down, for 
a minute or two, in silence. The door opened then, and Peggotty appeared, 
beckoning to Ham to come in. I would have kept away, hut she came after me| 
entreating me to come in too. Even then, I would have avoided the room where 
, they all were, but for its being the neat-tiled kitchen I have mentioned more than 
once. Thflidoor opening imi^ lately into it, 1 found myself among them, before 
1 consklered whiting I was going. 

TJie girl—the same I had seen upon the sands—was near the fire. .She was 
sitting on the g/bund, with Tier head and one arm lying on a chair. I fancied, 
from the disposition of her figure, that Em'ly had but ne^\ly risen from the chair, 
and that the forlorn head might perhaps have been lying on her lap. I saw but 
ilittle of the girl's face, over which her hair fell loose and scattered, as if she had 
been disordering it with her own hands ; but I saw that she was young, and of a 
fair complexion. PeAotty had been ciying. So had little Em’ly. Not a word 
was spoken when we first went in; and the Dutch clock by the dresser seemed, in 
the silence, to tick twice as loud as usual. 

Em'ly spoke fust. 

“ Martha wants,” she said to Ham, “to go to l.ondon.” 

“ Why to London ?" returned I lam. 

He stood between them, looking on the prostrate girl with a mixture of compas¬ 
sion for her, and of jealousy of her holding any companionship with her whom he 
loved so well, which I have always remembered distinctly. They both spoke as if 
she were ill; in a sod, suppressed tone that was plainly heard, although it hardly 
rose above a whispev. 

“Better there than l|pre,” sftid a third voice aloud—Martini’s, though she did 
not move. “Noone knows me there. Everybody knows me here.” 

“ What will she do there?” inquiied Ham. 

$he lifted up her head, and looked daikly round at liim for a moment; then laid 
it down again, and curved her right arm about her neck, as a woman in a fever, or 
in an agony of ]>ain from a shot, miglit twist hcisclf. 

“ She will try to do well,” said little Em’ly. “ You don’t know what shs has 
said to us. ^Does he—do they—aunt f’ 

Peggotty shook ber head compassionately. 

“ 1 'll try,” said Martha, “ if you '11 help me au-ay. I never c.in do worse than 
1 have done here. 1 may do better. Oh!” with a dreadful sliiver, “ take me out 
of these streets, where the whole town knows me from a child!” 

As Em’^ held out her hand to Ham, 1 saw him put in it a little ca.iv.is bag. 
She took It, as if she thought it were her purse, and made a step or two forward; 
but finding her mistaHe, came back to where he had retired near me, and showed it 
to him, 

“It’s all yourg, Em’ly,” I could hear him say. “I haven’t nowt in all the 
wureld tliat ain’| youm, my dear,. It ain’t of no delight to me, except for 
you 1” , 

The tears rose freshly in her eyes, but she tun*ed aw'ay and went to Martha. 
What she gave her, I don’t know. I saw her stooping over her, and jiutting 
money in her bosom. She whispered something, as she asked was that enough t 
** More than enough,” the other said, and took her hand and kissed it. 

Then Martha arose, ftild gathering her shawl about her, covering her face with 
it, and weepii^ aloud, went slowly to the door. She stopped a moment before 
going out, as if she would have uttered something or turned b.ick; but no word 
passed her lips. Making the same low, dreary, wretched moaning in her shawl, 
the went away. 
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As ibe door dosed, little EmUv looked at us three in a hurried manner, and then 
hid her fisce in her hand^ and fell to sobbing. 

**I>oen't, £m*ly!'* said Ham, tapping her gently on the shouldei% **DoenX 
my dear ! You doen*t ought to cry ^ pretty r* 

**Oh, Ham!” she exclaimed, still weeping pitifaUr, **Iam not as good a girl 
as I ought to be! 1 know 1 have not the useful heart, sometimes, 1 ought to 
have!” • • 

** Yes, yes, you have, I'm sure,” said Ham. • * 

*' No i no ! no t” cried little EmMy, sobbing, and shakii^ her head. * 1 am 

not as good a girl as I ought to be. Not near I nof near!” • * 

And still she cried, as if her heart would break. 

** 1 try your love too much. I know 1 do!” she sobbed. *' 1 *m often cross to 
you, and changeable with you, when I ought to be for dilTerent. You are n^ver 
so to me. Wliy am I ever so to you, when 1 should think of nothing but how & 
be grateful, and to make you happy ! ” ^ 

** You always make me so,” said Ham, ** my dear! I am happy in the sight of 
yon. I am happy, all day long, in the thoughts of you.” 

'*Ah ! that's not enough !” she cried. **Tbat b because you are good; not 
because I am f Oh, my dear, it might have been a better fortune for you, if you 
h.nd been fond of some one else—of some one steadier and much worthier than me, 
who was all bound up in you, and never vain and changeable like me I” 

** Poor little tender-heart,” said Ham, in a low voice. ** Martha has overset 
her, altogether.” 

** Please, aunt,” sobbed Em*ly, come here, and let me lay my head upon you. 
Oh, I am very miserable to-night, aunt I Oh, 1 am not as good a girl os I ought 
to 1^. I am not, 1 know!” 

Peg^otty had hastened to the chair before the nre. Er^ly, with her arms around 
her neck, kneeled by her, looking up most earnestly into hfr face. 

** Oh, pray, aunt, try to help me I Ham, dear, try to help me ! Mr. David, 
for the sake of old times, do, please, try to lv:lp me I I want to be a belief gii 1 
than I am. I want to feel a hundred times more thankful than I do. 1 want to 
feel more, what a blessed thing it b to be the wife of a good man, and to lead a 
peaceful life. Oh roe, oh me ! Oh my heart, my heart!” 

She dropped her face on my old nurse's breast^ and, ceasing thb*supplication, 
which in ib agony and grief was half a woman's, half a child's, as all her manner 
was (being, in that, more natural, and better suited to her bnutv, as 1 thought, 
than any other manner could have been), wept silently, while my old nurse hushed 
her like an infant, « 

She got calmer by degrees, and then we soothed her; now talking encouragingly, 
and now jesting a Lttle with her, until she b^an to raace he| head and speak to us. 
So we got on, until she was able to smile, and then to laugh, and then to sit up, 
half asmuned; while Pqigotty recalled her stray ringlets, dried her eyes, and made 
her neat again, lest her unde should wonder, when die got hoAe, why hb darling 
had been crying. • 

I saw her that night, what I had*never teen her do before. 1 saw her 
innocently kiss her dfosen husband on the cheek, and creep close to his bluff form 
as if it were her best support. When they went away together, in the waning 
moonlight, and 1 looked alter them, comparing their departure in mv mii^ with 
Martha's, I saw that she held hb ana with both her. l|uids, and still kept dost 
tohim. * 
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CHAPTER XXIII. 

I I CORRODORATE MR. DICK, AND CHOOSE A PROFESSION. 

When* I awoke ii^the moraing 1 tliought very much of little Em'ly, and her 
emuji^on lost ni^t, after Martha had left I felt as if I had come into the 
knowledge of those domestic weaknesses and tendernesses in a sacred confidence, 
and that to disclose them, even to Steerforth, would be wrong. I had no gentler 
feeling towards any one than towards the pretty creature who bad been my play- 
anatc, and whom 1 have alwajTS been persuaded, and shall always be persuaded, 
to my dying day, I then devotedly loved. The repetition to any ears--even to 
Steeiforth's—of what dhe had been unable to repress when her heart lay open to 
me by an accident, 1 felt would be a rough deed, unworthy of myself, unworthy of 
the light of our pure childhood, which 1 always saw encircling her head. I made 
a resolution, therefore, to keep it in my own breast; and there it gave her image a 
new grace. 

While we were at breakfast, a letter was delivered to me from my aunt. As it 
contained matter on which I thought Steerforth could advise me as well as any one, 
and on which I knew I should be delighted to consult him, 1 resolved to make it a 
subject of discussion on our journey home. For the present we had enough to do, 
in taking leave of all our friends. Mr. Barkis was far from being the last among 
them, in his regretiat our departure; and I believe would even have opened the 
box again, and sacrifice^ anoUier guinea, if it would have kept us eight-and-forty 
hours in Yarmouth. Peggotty and all her family were full of grief at our going. 
The whole house of Omer and Joram turned out to bid us good-bye; and there 
were so many seafaring volunteers in attendance on Steerforth, when our port¬ 
manteaus went to the coach, that If w'e had had the baggage of a regiment with us, 
we should hardly have wanted porters to cany it. In a word, we departed to the 
regret and admiration of all concerned, and left a great many people very sorry 
b(mind us. , 

** Do you stay long here, Littimerf said I, as he stood waiting to see the coach 
start. 

“No, sir,** he replied; “probably not veiy long, sir.” 

“ He can hardly say, just now,” observed Steerforth, carelessly. *'He knows 
what he hA to do, and he *11 do it.’* 

■ “ That I am sure he will,” said I. 

Littimer touched hii hat m acknowledgment of ray good opinion, and I felt about 
eight years old. He touched it once more, wishing us a good journey; and we 
left him standing^ the pavement, as respectable a mystery as any pyramid in Egypt. 

For some little time we held no conversation, Steerforth being unusually silent, 
and I being sufl^ently engaged in wondering, within myself, when I should see 
the old pla^ agun, and what new cliang» might happen,to me or tliem in the 
meanwlme. At lei^g;th Steerforth, becoming gay and talkative in a moment, as he 
could become anything he liked at any moment, pulled me by the arm: 

“ Find a voic^ David. What about the letter you were speaking of at break- 
.festr* , 

“ Oh!** said I, taking it out my pocket. *' It *s from my aunt.” 

** And what does she say, requiring consideration ?” 

“ Why, she reminds me, Steerforrii,” said I, “ tliat I came out on this expetw 
tion to look about mc^ and to think a little. ** 
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** Which, of course, you have done f ’ 

** Indeed I can’t say 1 have, particularly. To tell you the truth, I am afraid I 
had forgotten it." 

“ Wdl! look about you now, and make up for yiyax negli^nce,** said Steer* 
forth. *' Look to the right, and you ’ll see a flat country, with a good deal of 
marsh in it; look to the left, and you ’ll see the same. I-ook to the front, and, 
you *11 And no difference; look to the rear, and th^rc it is still.’’ « 

I laughed, and rej)hcd that I saw no suitable profession »£ the whole prosjvect; 
which was perhaps to be attributed to its flatness. ^ 

“ What says our aunt on the subject f’ inquir^ IStcerforth, glancing at the 
letter in my hand. Docs she sugge;>t anything 

“Why, yes,” said I. “She asks me, here, if I think I should like to be a 
proctor ? What do you think of it « i 

“ Well, I don't know," replied Steerforth, coolly. “ You may .as well do that 
as anything else, 1 suppose • 

1 could not help laughing again, at his balancing all callings and professions so 
equally; and 1 toM him so. 

“ What is a proctor, Steerforth f’ said I. 

** Why, he is a sort uf niuitkiNh attorney,’’ replied Steerforth. “ He is, to some 
faded courts held in Doctor*' Coininon-*—a huy old nook near St. Paul’s Church¬ 
yard—what solicitors are to the couits of law and ctpiity. He is a functionary 
whose exiatence, in the natural course of things, would luve tcrminatctl aliout two 
hundred years ago. I c.an tell you l»cst what he is, by telling you what Doctors* 
Commons is. It’s a little out-of-ihc way phicc, where they administer viiat is 
called ecclesiastical law, and play all kinds of tricks with oluolete old monsters of 
acts of Parliament, which three-fourths of tlic world kn^w' n<'thing about, and the 
other fourth supjwses to have been dug up, in a fossil state, in the days of the 
Ldwards. It’s a place that h.as an ancient monopoly ih suits about people's wills 
and people’s marriages, and disputes among ships and boats.” 

“Aonseme, Steerforth!" I exclaimc<l. “You don’t mean to say that there is 
any afiinitv bctivecn nautical matters and ccclc.sia.stical matters?" 

“ I don't, indeed, my dear boy," he rcturncil; “ but 1 mean to say that they are 
managed and decided by the s.ame set of people, down in that same Doctors’ Com¬ 
mons. You sliall go there one day, and fiiitl them blihidering through lialf the nautic al 
terms in Young’s Dictionary, apropos of the * Nancy’ having Ain down the ‘ Sarah 
Jane,’ or Mr. I’eggotty and the Vannouth boatmen having put off in a gale of 
wind with an anchor and cable to the ‘Nelson’ Indiaman in distress; and you 
shall go there another day, and And them deep in the evidence, pi4> and con., 
res|>ecting a clergyman who has misbehaved himself; and you shall And the judge 
in the nautical case, the advocate in the clergyman's^ase, sr contrariwise. They 
are like actors: now a man's a judge, and now he is not a judge; now he’s one 
thing, now he’s another; now he's something else, change and^hange about; but 
it’s always a very plea.sant profitable little affair of private theatricals, presented to 
an uncommonly select audience." ^ * 

But advocates and proctors are not one and Uie same ?" said I, a little puzzled. 

* Are they ^ 

“No," returned Steerforth, “ the advocates arc civilians—^mcn who have taken 
a doctor’s degree at coUt^e—which is the Arst reason of my knowing anything 
about it. The proctors employ the ^vocates. Both ^ft very comfortable fees, 
and alti^ether they make a mighty*snug little party. On the whole, 1 would 
recommend yon to take to Doctors’ Commons kindlv, David.^ They plume them- 
•elves on their gentility there, I can tell you, if that’s any satisfaction." 

2 nmde allowance for Steerfortb’s light way of treating the subject, and, con* 
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sideling it with reference to the staid air of gravity and atiuquity which 1 associated 
with that ** lazy old nook near St. FauFs Churchyard," md not feel indisposed 
towards my aunt’s suggestion; which she left to my free decision, making no scruple 
of telling me that it had occurred to her, on her lately visiting her own proctor in 
Doctors"Commons for the purpose of settling her will in my favor. 

*'That’s a laudable proceeding on the part of our aunt, at all events,’’ said 


I qmic maae up my mina 10 ao so. i men loici tateenortn mat my aunt was in 
town awaiting me (Its 1 found from her letter), and that she had taken lodgings for 
a week at a kind of private hotel in I.incoIn’s Inn Fields, where there was a stone 
staircase, and a convenient door in the roof; my aunt being firmly persuaded that 
etiesy house in London was going to be burnt down every night. 

We acliieved the rest of our journey pleasantly, sometimes recurring to Doctors* 
Commons, and anticipalfng the distant days when 1 should be a proctor there, 
w’hich Steerfortb pictured in a variety of humorous and whimsical lights, that made 
us both merry. When we came to our journey’s end, he went home, engaging to 
call upon me next day but one; and 1 drove to Lincoln’s Inn Fields, where 1 found 
my aunt up, and waiting 5up|)er. 

If 1 had been round the world since we parted, we could hardly have been better 
pleased to meet again. My aunt cried outright as she embraced me; and said, 
pretending to laugh, that if my poor mother had been alive, that silly little 
creature would have shed tears, she had no doubt. 

“ So you liavc left Mr. Dick behind, aunt said I. ** I am sorry for that. Ah, 
Janet, how do you dod’’ 

As Janet curtsied, hopiqg I was»well, I observed my aunt’s visage lengthen very 
much. 

am sorry for it, t«o,’’ said my aunt, rubbing her nose. *'I have had no 
I>8ace of mind, Trot, since I luve Ix^en here.” 

Refore 1 could ask w'hy, she told hie. 

** 1 am convincetl," said my aunt, laying her hand with melancholy firmness on 
the table, '* that Dick’s character is not a character to keep the donkies off. 1 am 
confident he lyints strength of purpose. I ought to have left Janet at home, instead, 
and then my mind might perhapf have been at ease. If ever there W'as a donkey 
tre.>passing on my gr«n,’’said my aunt, with emphasis, “ there was one this after¬ 
noon at four o’cIocL A cold feeling came over me from head to foot, and I kmno 
it was a donkey !** 

1 tried to tomfort her on this point, but she rejected consolation. 

It was a donkey," said my aunt; “ ai:d it was the one with the stumpy tail 
which tliat Murdenng sister dfa woman rode, when she came to my house." This 
had been, ever since, the only name my aunt knew for Miss Murdstone. “If there 
is any Donkey in I^ver, whose audacity it is harder to me to bear than another’s, 
that," said my aunt, striking the table, ** is the animal 1" 

Janet ventured to*suggest that my aunt might be disturbing herseK unnecessarily, 
and that she believed the donkey in question was then engaged in the sand-and- 
gravel line of business, and was not available for purposes of trespass. But my 
aunt wouldn’t hear of it. 

Supper was comfortably served and hot, though my aunt’s rooms were very high 
up—wnether that she m%ht have more 8tot|e stairs for her money, or might be 
nearer to the door in the roof, I don’t know—and consisted of a roast fowl, a steak, 
and some vegetables, to sdl of which I did ample justice, and which were all excel* 
lent. But my aunt had her own ideas concerning London provision, and ate but 
litae. j. 
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** I suppose this unfortonste fowl was bom and brought up in a cellsr,** ssid m* 
aimt, ** and never took the air except on a hackney coach*stand. I he^ the steak 
may be beef, but 1 donU believe it. Nothing’s genuine ua the place, in my opinion, 
but the dirt.” 


** Don’t you think the fowl may have come out of the country, aunt f' 1 hinted. 

•* Certainly not,” returned my aunt. .** It would be no pl^ure to a lx>nd(ni 
tradesman to sell anything which w'as what he pretended it was.” 

1 did not venture to controvert this opinion, but 1 made a good supper,^which it 
greatly satisfied her to see me do. When the table was cleaned, Janet assisted her 
to arrange her hair, to put on her nightcap, which was ot a smarter consti action 
than ttsv^ (** in case of hre,” my aunt saiti), and to fold her gown back over her 
knees, these being her usual prc[arations fur warming herself before going to l>ed. 
1 then made her, according to certain established Halations from whicl^ no 
deviation, however slight, could ever be permitted, a glass of hot wliite wine 
and water, and a slice of toast cut into long tliin strij^s. With these accoin* 
paniroents we were left alone to finish the evening, my aunt sitting opposite to 
me drinking her wine and water; soaking her strips of toast in it, one by one, 
before eating them; and looking benignantly on me, from among the borders uf 
her nightcap. 

Well, Trot,” she began, ** what do you tliink of the proctor pl.an ? Or have 
you not begun to think about it yet ?*' 

** I have Uiought a good dc^ about it, my dear aunt, and 1 have t.alkcd a 
good deal alxiut it with Stcerforth 1 like it very much indeed. 1 like it 
exceedingly.” 

“ Come,” said my aunt. “ Tliat's cheering.” ^ 

** I have only one difficulty, aunt.” , 

“ Say what it is. Trot,” she rctunied. 

** Why, 1 want to ask, aunt, as this seems, from ^what 1 understand, to 
be a limited profession, whether my entrance into it would not be scry 
expensive ?’ 

** It will cost,” rctumctl my aunt, “ tu article you, just a thousand pounds.” 

Now, my dear aunt,” said I, drawing my cliair ne.ixer, ** I am uneasy in my 
mind about that. It’s a large sum of money. You have expended a great deal on 
my education, and have always been as liberal «o me in all things, as it was 
possible to be. You have been the soul of generosity. SCrdy there are some 
ways in which I might liegin life with haixu^ any outlay, and yet begin with a 
goM hope of getting on by resolution and exertion. Are you sure tliat it would 
not be better to try that course 7 Are you certain tliat you can afford^to part with 
so much money, and that it is right that it should be so expended 7 1 only ask 
yoti, my second mother, to consider. Are you certaM f ’ r 

Mv aunt finished eating the jiiece of toast on which we was then engaged, 
lookm^ me full in the face all the while; and then setting her glass on 
the chimn^'piece, and folding her hands upon her foldeu skirts, replied as 
follows: 


hke some people that 1 know to hear Dick’s conversation on the subject Its 
sagadty is wonderful. But no one knows the resources of that man’s inteUect 
except myself I” v 

She stopped for a moment to take my hand between hers, and went on ( 

** It’s in vain. Trot to recall the past, unless it works some influence upoii the 
present Perhaps I might have been better firiends with your poor fother. Perhaps 
1 might have been better friends with that poor child your mother, even lAer your 
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lister Betsey IVotwood disappointed me. When you came to me, a little runaway 
hoy, all dusty and wav-worn, perhaps 1 tliought so. From that time until now, 
Trot, you have ever been a credit to me and a pride and a pleasure. 1 have no 
other claim upon my means; at least’*—^here to my surprise sm hesitated, and was 
ctmfused —** no, I mve m other claim upon my means—and you are my adopted 
^ild. Onlv be a loving child to me in my age, and bear with my whims and 
%mcies; ana |OU will do more for an old woman whose prime of life was not 
10 happier conciliating as it nfight have been, than ever that old woman did 
for you.**^ • 

It Was the first lime I had beam my aunt refer to her past history. There was 
a magnanimity in her quiet way of doing so, and of dismissing it, which would 
have exalted her in my respect and affection, if anything could. 

“-All is agreed and understood between us now. Trot,” said my aunt, “ and we 
neea talk of this no more. Give me a kiss, and we ’ll go to the Commons after 
breakfast to-morrow.” « 

We had a long chat bv the fire before we went to bed. I slept in a room on the 
same floor with my aunt’s, and was a little disturbed in the course of the night by 
her knocking at my door as often a.s she w'as r^itated by a distant sound of 
hackney-coaxes or market-carts, and inmiiring “if 1 heard the engines?” But 
towards morning she slept better, and sutk^red me to do so too. 

At about mid-day, we set out for the office of Messrs. Spenlow and Jorkins, in 
Doctois* Commons. My aunt, who had this other general opinion in reference to 
London, that every man she saw was a pickpocket, gave me her purse to carry for 
her, which had ten guineas in it and some silver. 

We made a pause at the toy-shop in Fleet-street, to see the giants of Saint 
Dunstan’s strike upon^he bells—ige had timed our going, so as to catch them at it, 
at twelve o’clock—and thJH went on towards Ludgate Hill and St. Paul’s Church- 
3 rard. We were crossing to the former place, when I found that my aunt greatly 
accelerated her speed, and look frightened. I observed, at the same time, that a 
lowering ill-dressed man who had*stopped and stared at us iu passing, a little 
before, was coming so close after us, as to brusli against her. 

“ Trot! My dear Trot I" cried my aunt, in a terrified whisper, and pressing my 
am. “ I don^t know what I am to do.” 

“ Don’t alarmed,” said *' There *s nothing to be afraid of. Step into a 
^op, and I *11 soon fet rid of this fellow.” 

“ No, no, child 1” she returned. “ Don't speak to him for the world. I entreat 
I order you 1” 

“ Good l|pven, aiuit!” said I. “ He is nothing but a sturdy beggar.” 

.V You do?t know what he is!” replied my a\mt. “ You don’t know who he is! 
You don’t know what ^u saqpl” 

We had stopped in an empty doorway, while this was passing, and he had 
itop^ too. 

“Don’t look at BimI” said my aunt, as I turned my head indignantly, “but get 
me a coach, my dear, and wait for me in St. Paul’s Churchyard.” 

“ Wait fw you f* I repeated. 

“Yes,” rejoined my aunt “ I must cp alone. I must gd with him.” 

** With him, aunt ? This man f ’ 

** I am in my senses,” she implied, ** and I tell you I must. Get me a coach !’* 

However much aston||h«l l might I was sensible that I had no right to 
vefiiae compliance with such a peremptory coiimand. 1 hurried away a few paces, 
and called a hackney chariot which was passing empty. Almost before I could let 
down the steps, my aunt sprang in, 1 don’t Know how, and the man followed. 
She waved her hand to me lo go away, so earnestly, that, all confounded as T 
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was, I turned from them at once. In doing so, I heard her say to the coachman, 
** Drive anywhere! Drive straight on! ** and presently the chariot passed me, 
going up the hill. 

Wiut Mr. Dick had told me, and what I bad supposed to be a delusion of his, 
now came into my mind. 1 could not doubt that this ])erson was the person of 
whom he had maile such mysterious ntention, though wliat the nature of his hold 
upon my aunt could {xtssibly be, I was quite unable to imagine. AAcr luilf an' 
bourns cooling in the churchyard, 1 saw the chariot coming back. The driver 
stop[>cd beside me, and my aunt W’os sitting in it alone. ^ 

She had not yet sufhcicnlly recovered from her agitation to be* quite prepafcd fur 
the visit we had to make. She desired me to get into the chariot, and to tell the 
cttachman to drive slowly up and down a little while. She said no more, except, 
“My dear child, never ask me what it was, and don’t refer to it," until slic.had 
perfectly regained her composure, when she told me she was quite herself now, 
and we nhght get out. On her giving me her purse, tfls pay the driver, I found 
that all the guineas ^Yerc gone, aiui only the loose silver remained. 

Doctors’ Commons was approachcvl by a little low archway. Before we had 
taken many paces down the street beyond it, the noise of the city scemetl to melt, 
os if by magic, into a softened distance. A (iw dull courts and narrow ways 
brought us to the sky-lighted otiices of S{>cnlow and Jorkins ; in the vestibule of 
Tvhich temple, accessible to pilgrims without the ceremony of knocking, llirec or 
fvjur cleiks were at W’ork as copyists. One of these, a liiUe dry man, sitting by 
liimself, who wore a stiff brown wig that l(Kikc<l as if it were made of gingerbread, 
rose to receive my aunt, and show us into Mr. Sj^cnlow’s room. 

“Mr, Spenlow's in Court, ma’am," si*jd the dry man; “it’s an Arches day; 
but it’s close by, and I’ll send for him directly.“ 

As we were left to look abuu^ us while Mr. Spenlow w'x? fetched, 1 availed 
myself of the opportunity. The fum.lore of the room w as old-fashioned and dusty; 
and the green baize on the top of the writing-table had lost all its color, and was 
as withered and pale as an old pauper. There \.'ere a great many bundles of papers 
on it, some indorsed as Allegations, and some (to my surprise) as Libels, and some 
as being in the Consistory Court, and some in tlic Arches Court, and some in the 
Prerogative Court, and some in the Admiralty Court, and some in the Delegates' 
Court; giving me occasion to w*onder much, how many Courts thefc might i>e in 
the gross, and how long it would take to understand them'^all. Besides these, 
'here were sundry immense manuscript Books of Kvidence taken on afruLavit, 
stroagly liound, and tied together in massive sets, a set to each cause, as if every 
cause were a history in ten or twenty volumes. All this looked tolcrali^ ex]>cnsive, 
1 tliought, and gave me an agreeable'nolion of a proctor's business. I was casting 
my eyes w'ith increasing complacency over these and man]* similar objects, when 
liasty footsteps were heard in the room outside, and Mr. Spenlow, in a block gown 
trimmed with white fur, came huriying in, taking off his hat as he came. 

He was a little light-haired gentleman, with undeniable bobts, and the stirTest 
of white cravats and shirt-collars. lie was buttoned up migiity trim and tight, 
and must have taken p. great deal of pains with his whiskers, wmich were accurately 
curled. His gold watch-chain was so massive, that a fancy came across me, that 
be ought to have a sinewy golden arm, to draw it out witn, like those which are 
put up over the gold-beaters’ shops. He was got up with such care, and was so 
stiff, tnat he could hardly bend hnymlf; being obliged ’vhen he glanced at some 
papers on his desk, after sitting in his cluur, to move his whole body, from 
the bottom of his spine, like Punch. 

1 had previously been presented by my aun^ and had been courteously received. 
He now said: 
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** And 80 , Mr. Copperfidd, yon think of entering into our profession ? I casually 
mentioned to Miss Trotwood, when I had the nleasure of an interview with her 
the other day,'*—with another inclination of his Wdy—Punch again—"that there 
was a vacanqr here. Bliss Trotwood was good enough to mention that she had 
a nephew who was her peculiar care, and for whom she was seeking to provide 
•genteelly in ^e. That nephew, I believe, I have nor? the pleasure of”—Punch 
again. 

I bowM my acknAvledgmcnts, and said, my aunt had mentioned to me that 
there%ras that opegbg, and tl»t I believed I should like it very much. That I 
was strongly inclined to like it, and had taken immediately to the proposal. That 
1 could not absolutely pledge my.self to like it, until 1 knew something more about it. 
Thjt although it was little else than a matter of foi-m, I presumed I should have 
A oppojtunity of trying how 1 liked it, before I bound myself to it irrevocably. 

" Oh surely I surely t’J^said Mr. Spenlow. " We always, in this hou.se, propose 
a month—an initiatory month. I should be happy, myself, to propose two months 
—three—an indefinite period, in fact—but I have a partner. Mr. Jorkins.” 

“ And the premium, sir,” I returned, "is a thousand pounds.” 

" And the premium, Stamp included, is a thousand pounds,” said Mr. Spenlow. 
" As 1 have mentioned to Miss Trotwood, I am actuated by no mercenary consi- 
derations; few men are less so, I believe; but Mr. Jorkins has his opinions on 
these subjects, and I am bound to respect Mr. Jorktns’s opinions. Mr. Jorkins 
Unriks a thousand pounds too little, in short.” 

" I suppose, sir,” said I, still desiring to spare my aunt, " that it is not the 
custom here, if an articled clerk were particularly useful, and made himself a 
perfect master of his |)rofession—I could not help blushing, this looked so like 
praising myself—" I suppfise it is not the custom, in the later years of his time, to 
allow him any—” 

Mr. Spenlow, by a great effort, ju:-t lifted his head far enough out of his cravat, 
to sltake it, and answered, anticipating the word " salar}'.” 

"No. 1 will not say what consideration I might give to that point myself, 
Mr. Copperfield, if I w'ere unfettered. Mr. Jorkins is immovable.” 

1 was quite dismayed by the idea of Uiis terrible Jorkins. Hut I found out 
afterwards tbht he was a mild «ian of a heavy temperament, whose place in the 
business was to kco^ himself in the background, and be constantly e.\hibited by, 
name as the most obdurate and ruthless of men. If a clerk wanted his salary 
raised, Mr. Jorkins wouldn’t listen to such a proposition. If a client were slow to 
settle his b^ of costs, Mr. Jorkins was resolved to have it paid; and however 
paiaful these things might be (and always were) to the feelings of Mr. Spenlow', 
Mr. Torkins would havg Iris hmd. The heart and hand of the good angel Spenlow 
would have been alwim open, but for the restraining demon Jorkins. As I have 
grown older, 1 think 1 have had experience of seme other houses doing business 
on the principle of*Spenlow and Jorkins 1 

It was settled that I should begin my month's probation as soon as I pleased, 
and that my aunt need neither remain in town nor return at its expiration, as the 
articles of oCTeement of which I was to be the subject, coultP easily be sent to her 
at home for her signature. When we had got so far, BIr. Spenlow offered to take 
me into Court then and there, and show me what sort of place it was. As I was 
willing enough to knovj^ we went out with this object, leaving my aunt behind; 
who would trust herself sne said, in no such^lace, and who, 1 think, regarded all 
Courts of Law as a sort of powder>mills that might blow up at any time. 

Mr. Spenlow conducted me through a paved court 3 rard formed of grave brick 
houses, which 1 inferr^, from the Doctors’ names upon the doors, to be the official 
abiding-places qf the learned advocates of whom Steerforth had told me; and in^o 
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a lai^duU room, not unlike a chapel to my thinking', <m the left hand. Theapper 
of this room was fenced off from the rest; aim theie^ on the two sides ora 
raised platform of the boise-shoe form, sittme; on ea^ old'&shioned diiiiM>ioom 
chairs, were sundry centlemen in red gowns and grey wigs, whom 1 found to be 
the Doctors aforesaid Blinking over a little desk Uke a polpit-desk, in the curve 
of the horse’shoe^ was an old gentlcnuin, whom, if 1 had seen him tt an aviary, I* 
should cerminly have taken for an owl, but who, I learned, vm the presiding judge. 
In the space within the horse-shoe, lower than these, that v to say on aMut the 
level of Uie floor, were simdry other gentlemen of Kir. SpenlowV# rank, and 
like him in black gowns with W'hite fur upon them, sitting at a long green table. 
Their cravats were in general stiff, 1 thought, and their looks haughty; but in this 
last respect, 1 presently conceived 1 had done than an injustice, for when two qr 
three oi them had to rise and answer a question of the presiding dignitary, 1 never 
saw anytlnng more sheepish. The public represented by a boy with a comforter, 
and a shabby*gentecl man secretly eating crumbs out of his coat pockets, was 
warming itself at a stove in the centre of the Court. Tlie languid stillness of the 
place was only broken by the chirping of this fire and by the voice of one of the 
Doctors, who was wandering slowly through a perfect libraiy of evidence, and 
stopping to put up, from time to time, at little road-side inns of aigument on the 
journey. Altogether, 1 have never, on any occasion, made one at such a cosey, 
dosey, old-fiishioned, time-foigotten, sleepy-headed little family-party in all my 
life; and I felt it would be quite a soothing opiate to belong to it in any character 
—except perhaps as a suitor. 

Veiy well satisfied with the drcam> nature of this repeat, I informed Mr. 
Spenlow tliat 1 had seen enough fur that time, and we ^joined my aunt; in com- 

f any with whom 1 presently departed from the Commons, feeling v^ young when 
w’ent out of Spenlow and Jorkins’s, on account of the clerks poking one another 
with their pens to point me out 

We arrived at Lincoln’s Inn Fields without any new adventures, except encoun¬ 
tering an unlucky donkey in a costermonger’s cart, who suggested painful associa¬ 
tions to my aunt. We had another long talk about my plans, when we were 
safely housM; and as I knew she was anxious to get home, and, between fire, 
food, and pickpockets, could never be considered at her ease for hhlf-an-hour in 
London, 1 urgra her not to be uncomfortable on my accounlV hut to leave me to 
take care of myself 

** I have not been here a week to-morrow, without considering that too, my 
dear,” she returned “ There is a furnished little set of diambers to<^ let in the 
Adelphi, Trot, which ought to suit you to a marvel.” 

With this brief introduction, slie produced from'«!ier packet an advertisement, 
carefully cut out of a newspaper, setting forth tliat in Buckingham Street in the 
A^lphi there was to be let furnished, with a view of the river, a singularly 
desirable and compact set of chambers, forming a genteel re^dence for a young 
genUeman, a member of one of the Inns of Court, or otherwise, with immediate 
possession. Terms pioderate, and could be taken for a month only, if required. 

** Why, this is the very thing, auntl” said I, flushed with the poi^le dignity of 
living in chambers. 

*'Tben come,” replied my aunt, immediately resuming the bonnet she had a 
minute before hdd aside. We ’ll go and look at ’em, • 

Away we went The advertisem&t dieted us to appW to Mrs. Cn^ on foe 

E emises, and we rung foe area bell, which we supposM to com mu nicate with 
rs. Crnpp. It was not until we had rung three or four times that we could pre- 
Tail on Mrs. Cmpp to communicate with us, but at last foe appeared, being a 
stout ladT with a flounce of flannel petticoat bdow a nankeen gown. 
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^*Let us see these chambers of yours, if you please, ma’am," said my aunt 

**For this gentleman f’ said Mrs. Crupp^ feeling in her pocket for her keys. 

** Yes, for my nephew," said my aunt. 

** And a sweet set they is for sich I" said Mrs. Crupp, 

So we went up-stairs. ^ 

• They were on the top of the house—a gr^t point with my aunt, being near the 
fire*escape--4uid consisted of a little half-blind entiy where you could see hardly 
anythii%, a little stqge-blind pantiyr where you could sec nothing at all, a sitting- 
room, and a bed-room. TTy furniture was rather faded, but quite go<^ enough 
for me ; and, sur8 enough, the river was outside the windows. 

As 1 was del^hted with the place, my aunt and Mrs. Crupp withdrew into the 
pantry to discu^ the terms, while I remained on the sitting-room sofa, hardly 
^.fring to think it possible that I could be destined to live in such a noble residence. 
After a angle comoat of some duration they returned, and I saw, to my joy, both 
in Mrs. Crupp’s countdhance and in my aunt’s, tint the deed was done. 

** Is it the last occupant’s furniture V inquired my aunt. 

“ Yes, it is, ma’am," said Mrs. Crupp. 

** What’s become of him ?” asked my aunt. 

Mrs. Crupp was taken with a troublesome cough, in the midst of which she 
articulated with much difiiculty. ** He was took ill here, ma'am, and—uch! unh 1 
ugh 1 dear me I— and he died !*’ 

Hey { What did he die of?* asked my aunt. 

“Well, ma’am, he died of drink,*’ said Mrs. Crupp, in confidence. “And 
smoke." 

“ Smoke? Yousion’t mean chimneys?" said my aunt 

“ No, ma’am," retunwd Mrs.»Crupp. “ Cigars and pipes.” 

“ That *s not catching, Trot, at any rate," remarked my aunt, turning to me. 

“No, indeed," said*!. 

In short, my aunt, seeing how ^nraptured I was with tlie premises, took them for 
a month, W'ith leave to remain for twelve months when that time was out Mrs. 
Crupp Mras to hnd linen, and to cook ; every other necessary was already provided; 
and Mrs. Crupp expressly intimated that she should always yearn towards me as a 
son. I waa to take possessioi^thc day after to-morrow, and Mrs. Crupp said, thank 
Heaven she had naw found summun she could care for! 

On our way back, my aunt informed me how she confidently trusted that the life 
I was now to lead would make me firm and self-reliant, which was all I wanted. 
She repe^ed this several times next day, in the intervals of our arranging for the 
transmission of my clothes and books from Mr. Wickfield’s; relative to which, 
'and to all my late holiday, J^rote a long letter to Agnes, of which my aunt took 
charge, as she was A leave on the succeeding day. Not to lengthen these par¬ 
ticulars, 1 need only add, that she made a liandsome provision for all my possible 
wants during m^^month of trial; that Steerforth, to my great disappointment and 
hers too, did not^ake his appearance before she went away 1 that 1 saw her safely 
seated in the Dover coach, exulting in the coming discomfiture of the vagrant 
donkeys, with Janet at her side; and that when the coacluwas gone, I turned my 
face to the Adelphi, pondering on the old days when I msed to roam about its 
subterranean arches, and on tlie happy changes which had brought me to the 
sur&oe. 
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MY FIRST DISSIPATION, 

It was a wonderfully fine thing to have that lofty castle to m^^lf, and to ffel, when 
I shut iny outer d<.M)r, like Kolnnson Crustic, when Ije had got into his fortifier lion, 
and pullm his ladder up after him. It was a wonderfully fine thing to walk about 
town with the key of my house in my pocket, and to know that 1 could ask any 
fellow to come home, and make quite sure of its being incojjvcnient to nobody, 
if it were not so to me. It was a wonderfully fine thing to let myself in and datf 
and to come and go w'ithout a word to any one, and to ring Mrs. Crupp ut», ga.sp- 
ing, from the depth.s of the earth, when 1 u'anted her—aiui^'hcn she was disposed 
to come. All this, 1 say, w’as wonderfully fine; but I must say, too, Uut tlicrc were 
times when it was very dreary. 

It was fine in the morning, particularly in the fine mornings. It looked a very 
fresh, free life, by daylight: still fresher, and more free, by sunlight. But as the 
day declined, the life seemed to go down too. I don't Imow how it was; it seldom 
looked well by candle-light. I w-anted somclnxly to talk to, then. I missctl Agnes. 
I found a tremendous blank, in the place of that smiling re{>ository of my confidence. 
Mrs. Crupp ap])carcd to be a long way off. 1 thought about my predecessor, who 
had died of drink and smoke; and 1 could have wistied he had b^n so good as to 
live, and not bother me with his decease. r 

After two days and nights, I felt as if I had lived thereifor a year, and yet I was 
not an hour older, but was quite as much tormented by my own youtlifulncss 
as ever. 

.Steerforth not yet appearing, which induced me to apprehend that he must be ill, 
I left the Commons early on the third day, aneP walked out to llighjzaie. Mrs. 
Steerfortli was very glad to sec me, and said that he had gone away witli one of his 
Oxford friends to see another who livcfl near St. AItjans, but that she expected him 
to return to-morrow. 1 was so fond of him, that 1 felt quite jealous qf his Oxford 
firientls. ’ ^ 

As she pressed me to stay to dinner, I remained, and 1 believe we talked about 
nothing but him all day, 1 told her how much the people liked him at Yarmouth, 
and w&t a delightful companion he had been. Miss D.arUe was full of hints and 
mysterious questions, but took a great interest in all our proceeding^there, and 
said, ** Was it really titough f ’ and so forth, so oftci;^ tliat she got cverytliing out 
of me she wanted to know. Her appearance was exactly wbht 1 have describe it, 
when 1 first saw her; but the society of the two ladies was so agreeable, and came 
BO natural to me, tliat I felt myself falling a little in love with her.,, I could not help 
thinking, several times in the course of the evening, and particuU^ly when 1 walked 
home at night, what delightful company she would be in Buckingham Street. 

1 was taking my co(]pc and roll in the morning, before going to the Commons— 
and I may observe in this place that it is surprising how mui.h coffee Mrs. Crupp 
used, Md how weak it was, considering—-when Steerforth himself walked in, to my 
unbtMUided joy. 

** My dear Steerforth,*’ cried 1, t>egau to think' 1 should never see you 
again !** 

** 1 was carried off, by force of arms,” said Steerforth, ** the very next morning 
ifter I got home. Why, Daisy, what a rare old bachelor you are here!’* 

i liki^ed him over the establishment^ not omitting the pantiy, with no little piido. 
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and he commended it highly. ** 1 tell you what, old boy,** he added, I shall 
make quite a tourn-house of ^ place, nnlps you give me notice to quit.” 

This was a delightful hearing. 1 told him if he waited for that, he would have 
to wait till doomsday. 

*' But you shall have some breakfast!” said I, with my hand on the bell-rope, 
• **and Mrs. Cnipp shall make you some fresh coffee, and 1 *11 toast you some bacon 
in a bachelors Dutch-oven that 1 have got here.” 

“ NdVnol” said %eerforth. ** Don t ring! I can’t I I am going to breakfast 
witli^ne of these fellows whoJs at the Piazza Hotel, in Covent Garden.” 

“ But you ’ll cdhie back to dinner ?” said I. 

1 can’t, upon my life. Tliere’s nothing I should like better, but I must remain 
with these two fellows. We are all three olf together to-morrow morning.” 

• Then bring them here to dinner,” 1 returned, Do you think they would 
come ?” 

“ Oh! they would c8rae fast enough,” said Steerforth; “ but we should incon¬ 
venience you. You had better come and dine with us somewhere.” 

I would not by any means consent to this, for it occurred to me that I really 
ought to have a little house-warming, and that there never could be a better 
opi)ortunity. 1 had a new pride in my rooms after his approval of tliem, and burned 
with a desire to develop their utmost resources. I therefore made him promise 
positively in the names of his two friends, and w'e appointed six o ’clock as the 
dinner-hour. 

When he was gone, I rang for Mrs. Crupp, and acquainted her w'ith my 
desperate design. Mrs. Crupp said, in the first place, of course it was well known 
she couldn’t be cxpeiAed to w'ait, but she knew a handy young man, who she thought 
could be prcvailcfl upon lo do it,•and whose tenns would be live chillings, and what 
I pleased. I'said, certainly vre would have him. Next, Mrs. Criipj) said it w'as 
clear she couldn’t be in*tw’o places at once (which I hit to be re.a.sonablc), and that 
“ a^oung gal” stationed in the pantry with a bed-room candle, there never to dc.sist 
fr* in washing plates, would be inclispensable. I said, what would be tlie expense 
of this young female, and Mrs. Crupp said she sujiposed eighteen-pence would 
neither make me nor break me. 1 said I supposed not; and that w'as settled. Then 
Mrs. Crupp said, Now about t]je dinner. 

It was a remarki^lc instance of want of forethought on the part of the ironmonger 
who had made Mrs. Crupp’s kitchen (ire-]>lace, that it was cap.able of cooking 
nothing but chops andmoshed potatoes. As to a fisli-kittlc, Mrs. Crupp said, well! 
would! only come and look at the range ? She couldn’t say iiiirer than that. Would 
1 come anOTOok at it ? As I should not have been much the wiser if I had looked 
»t it, I declined, and said, ^^Kever mind fish.” But Mrs. Crupp said. Don’t say 
that; oysters was in, ftid why not them ? So that was settled. Mrs. Crupp then 
said what she would recommend w'ould be this. A pair of hot roast fowls—from 
the pastry-cook’s jaa dish of slewed beef, with vegetables—from the pastry-cook’s; 
two little comer things, as a raised pie and a dish of kidneys—from the pastry¬ 
cooks ; a tart, and (if I liked) a shape of jelly—from the pastry-cook’s. This, Mrs. 
Crupp said, would leave her at full liberty to concentrate he»mind on the potatoes, 
and to serve up the cheese and celery ns she could wish to sec it done. 

I acted on Mrs. Crupp’s opinion, and gave the order at the pastry-cook’s myself. 
Walking along the Strand, afterwards, and observing a hard mottled substance in 
the window of a ham dhA beef shop, whichi resembled marble, but was labelled 

Mock Turtle,” 1 went in and bought a slab of it, w'hich I have since seen reason 
to bclies'e would have sufficed for nfiteen people. This preparation, Mrs. Crupp, 
after some difficulty, consented to warm up; and it shrunk so much in a liquid sUtCt 
that W 0 found it what Steerforth called ** ratlier a tight fit ” for four* 
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These preparations happily completed, I bought a little dessert In Covent Gaidea 
Mitfket, and gave a rattier extensive order at a retail wine*ineichant'8 in that 
▼idnity. When 1 came home in the afternoon, and saw the bottles drawn up in a 
^uare on the pantry-floor, they looked so numerous (though there were two Buss¬ 
ing, which made Mrs. Cnipp very *incomfortable), that I was absolately frightened 
at them. , 

One of Steerforth's frimds was named Gnmger, and the other Ma^itham. They 
were both very gay and lively fellows; Grainger, something voider than Seterforth; 
Markham, youthful-looking, and I should say not fnore tl^ twenty. 1 obrcrved 
that the latter always spoke of himself indennitely, as ** a mail,*’ and seldom or 
never in the first person singular. 

** A man might get on very well here, Mr. Coppcrfield," said Markham—meaning 
himself. ** * 

** It's not a bad situation,” said I, " and the rooms are really commodious.” 

“ I hope you have Ujlh brought appetites with you f sard Steerforth. 

** Upon my honor,” return^ Markham, **town seems to sharpen a man’s 
appetite. A man is hungry all day long. A man is perpetually eating.” 

Being a little embarrassed at first, and feeling much too young to preside, I made 
Steerforth take the head of the table when dinner was announced, and seated myself 
opposite to him. Everything was very good; we did not spare the wine; and he 
exerted himself so brilliantly to moke the thing pass oft well, that there was no 
pause in our festivity. I was not quite such good company during dinner os 1 
could have wished to be, for my chair was opposite the door, and my attention was 
distracted by observing that the handy young man went out of the room very often, 
and that his shadow always presented itself, immediately after, wards, on the wall of 
the entry, with a bottle at its mouth. The **yohng gal ^ likewise occasioned me 
some uneasiness: not so much by neglecting to wa^ the plates, as by breaking 
tiiem. For being of an inqubitive disposition, and unable lO confine herself (as her 
positive instructions were) to the pantry, she constantly peering in at us, and 
constantly imagining herself detected; in whicn belief, she several times retired 
upon the plates (with which she had carefully paved the floor), and did a great 
deal of destruction. 

These, however, were small drawbacks, and ^dy forgotten when*the cloth was 
cleared, and the dessert pnt on the table; at which period of (he entertainment the 
handy young man was discovered to be speechless. Giving him private directions 
to seek the society of Mrs. Crupp, and to remove the ** young gal” to the basement 
also^ I abandoned myself to enjoyment 

.' I began, by being singularly cheerful and light-hearted; all sorts of fiidf-foigotten 
things to bdk about, came rushing into my mind, antkinade me hold forth in a most 
unwonted manner. I latched heartily at my own jokes^ and everybody else’s; 

Steerforth to order for not passing the wine; made several eng^ementi to 
go to O^ord; announced thru I meant to have a dinner-party exactly like that, 
once a week until further notice; and madly took so much snyft out of Grainger’s 
box, that I was obliged to go into the panby, and have a private fit of sneezing ten 
minntes lopg. * 

I went on, by passing the wine faster and (aster yet, and condnually starting up 
with a corkscrew to o[^ more wine, long before any was needed. I proposed 
Steerforth’s health. I said be was my dearest fricn^ the protector my boyhood, 
fnd the companion of my prime. Ittaid 1 was delightM*to propose hb health. I 
■aid I owedf him more obligations than I could ever rmy, azul hdd him m a 
lugfaer admiration than I could ever expresa. I finished w saying, ** I '11 give 
yon Steerforth I God bless him 1 Hurrah!” We gave him three times threes 
■ad another, and a good one to finish with. I broke my gjku in goii^ round 
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tiie table to shake hands with him, and I said (in two words) Steerforthj 
3 rott*ietfaegmdingstan>finyoristcoce.” 

I went on, by findiii|r suddenly that somebody was in the middle of a song. 
Markham was the singer, and he sang ** When the heart of a non is depressed 
with care.** He said, when he had sung it, he would give us ** Woman 1’* I took 
objection to that, and I couldn't allow it. 1 said it was not a respectful way of 
proposi^ the toast, and I would never permit that toast to be drunk in my house 
otherwiw than as * The Ladies i” I was very high with him, mainly I think 
becftise I saw Stterforth andCnunrar laughing at me—or at him—or at both of 
ns. He said a man was not to be dictated to. I said a man was. He said a man 
was not to be insulted, then. I said he was right there—never undo* my roof, 
Lares were sacred, and the laws of hospitality paramount. He said it 
was no derogation from a man's dignity to confess that I was a devilish good 
fellow. I instantly pivposed his health. 

Somebod||r was smoking. We were all smoking, /was smoking, and trying to 
suppress a rising tendency to shudder. Steerforth had made a speech about me, in 
the course of which 1 had been a/Tccted almost to tears. 1 returned thanks, and 
hoped the present companv would dine with me to-morrow, and the day after— 
eaw day at five o'clock, that we might enjoy the pleasures of conversation and 
society through a long evening. I felt call^ upon to pro^iose an individual. 1 
would give them my aunt Miss Betsey Trotwood, the best of her sex! 

Somebody was leaning out of my bed>room window, refreshing his forehead 
against the cool stone of the parapet and feeling the air upon his face. It was 
myself. I was addressing my^f as ** Copperfield," and saying, " Why did you 
try to smoke? Yof might havQ known you couldn't do it." Now, somebody was 
unsteadily contemplating his features in me looking*glass. That was I too. I was 
very pale in the looking-glass; my eyes had a vacant appearance; and my hair— 
only my hair, nothing else—looked drunk. 

Somebody said to me, "Let as go to the theatre, Copperfield I" Hiere was 
l>ed-room bioore me, but again the jingling table covered with glasses; the Lamp; 
Grainger on my right hand, Markham on my left, and Steerforth opposite—all 
sitting in a mist, and a long way off. The theatre ? To be sure. The very thing. 
Come alontf I But they mustaexcuse me if I saw everybody out first, and tumra 
the lamp on--4n ctse of fire. 

Owing to some confusion in the dark, the door uus gone. I was feeling for it 
in the window-curtmns, when Steerforth, laughing, took me by the arm and Ted me 
out. W^vent down-stairs, one behind anodier. Near the bottom, somebody fell, 
and rolled down. Someb<^ else said it was Copperfield. I was angry at that 
false report, untU, l^ding^nyself on my back in the passage, I began to think 
there might be some foundation for it. 

A very foggy night, with great rings round the lamps in the streets 1 There was 
an indistinct taUP of its being wet I considered it frosty. Steerforth dusted me 
under a lamp-p<fct A^d put my hat into shape, which somebody produced from 
somewhere in a most extraordinary manner, fgr I hadn’t had it on Wore. Steer¬ 
forth then said, ** You are all right, Copperfield, are yoif not f' and 1 told him, 
“ Neverberrer." 

A man, sitting in a p^;eon-hole-place, looked out of tne fog, and took mon<^ 
from somebody, tnqm||iig if 1 was one of the gentlemen paid for, and appearing 
rather doub^ui (as 1 remember in the glin^pse 1 bad of him) whedier to take the 
mon^ for me or not Shortly afterwards, we were very high up in a very hot 
theat^ lookup down into a large pit, that seemed to me to smoke; the prople 
wids whom it was crammed were so indistinct There was a great stage, tw, 
looking very dean and smooth after the streets; and there wett people upon i^' 
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talking about something or otha*, but not at all inielligibljr. There was an 
abun^ce of bright lights, and there was music, and there were ladies down in tlte 
boxes, and I don^t know what more. The whole building looked to me, as if it 
were learning to swim; it conducted itself in such an unaccountable manner, when 
I tried to steady it. 

On somcbo<ly’s motion, we resolved tc go down-stairs to the dressjlwxes, where ‘ 
the ladies were, A gentleman lounging, full dressed, on a sofa, with an opera- 
gliss in his hand, passed before my view, anil aKo my own rigure at full fhngth in 
a glass. Then 1 was being ushered into one of these boxes, and found i«t)'sclf 
saying sometiiing as I sat down, and people alnout me crying ** .Silence !'* to somc- 
bv.dy, and ladies ciistiiig indignant glances at me, ami—what! yes !—Agnes, sitting 
on the seat before me, in the sanre box, witli a l.ady and gentleman l>csidc hci, 
whom I didn’t know. I see her face now, better than 1 did then, 1 dare say, w’lif* 
its indelible look of regret and wonder turneti upon me. . 

"Agnes!” I said, thickly, " I.<iri»Iessmcr! Agnes!” 

"Hush! Pray!” she answered, I could not conceive why. "You disturb the 
company. Ia>ok at the sUge!” 

I tried, on her injunction, to fix it, and to hear something of what u-as going on 
tlicre, but quite in vain. 1 lookctl at her again by-aiul-by, and saw her slirink 
into her corner, and put her gloved hand to her forehead. 

" Agnes !” I said. " I'mafraidyou’renonvell.” 

"Yes, yes. Do not mind me, TrotwcKxl,” she returned. “Listen I Are you 
going away soon ?” 

" Amigoarawaysoo ?” I retH’ated. 

"Yes.” ^ •' 

I had a stupid intention of replying that I was going t<f wait, to h.inJ her down¬ 
stairs. I suppose I expressed it somehow; fur, after .she luad looked at me atten¬ 
tively for a little while, she appeared to uinUTstand, and replied in a low tone: 

" I know you will do as I a sic you, if I tell yoi* I am very earnest in it. Go away 
now, Trotwood, for my sake, and a-.k your friends to take you home.” 

She had so far improved me, for the lime, that though 1 was angry with her, T 
ft!t ashamed, and witli a .short "Goori!” (which I intcndctl for ** Good-night!") 
got up and went aw.iy. They followed, and I stepped at once out of <hc Iwx-door 
into my bedroom, where only Stcerforih was w ith me, helpin£|rme to undrcvs, and 
where 1 was by turns telling him that Agnes w’as my sister, and adjuring him to 
bring the corkscrew, that 1 might oixm anotlicr l>ottlc of wine. 

How somebody, lying in my befl, lay .saying and doing all this over again, at 
cross purposes, in a feverish dream all night—the bed a rocking sea that was never 
still! How, as that somcbmly slowly settled dowlliManto myself, did I begin 

f iarch, and feel as if my outer covering of skin were a hard ooard ; my tongue the 
lottom of an empty kettfe, furred w'iih long scn'ice, and burning up over a slow 
fire; the palms of my hands, hot plates of metal which no ice cotld cool I 

But the agony of mind, the remorse, and shame 1 felt, when Lbecame conscious 
next da^ 1 My horror of having committed a thousand offences 1 had forgotten, 
and which nothing could ever expiate—my recollection of that indelible look which 
Agnes had given me—the torturing impossibility of communicating with her, not 
know’ing. Beast that I was, how she came to be in London, or where she stayed— 
my disgust of the very sight of the room where the revel hatl been held—my racking 
head—the smell of smoke, the sight d glosses, the impbslibility of going out, or 
even getting up 1 Oh, what a day it was 1 
Oh, what an eveninfi;, when 1 sat down by my fire id a basin of mutton broth, 
dimpled all over with fat, and thought I was going the way of my predecessor, wd 
ihoud succeed to his dismal stonr as well as to his chambers, and oaH half> jnind 
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to rush express to Dover and reveal all I What an evening, when Mrs. Crupp, 
coming in to take away the broth>ba.’un, produced one kidney on a checsc-plalc as 
the entire remains of yesterday’s feast, and I was really indmed to fall upon her 
nankeen breast, and say, in heartfelt penitence, ’* Oh, Mrs. Crupp, Mrs. Cru])p, 
never mind the broken meats 1 I am very mL-jerable!”—only that I doubted, even at 
^ tlut pass, if Mrs. Crupp were quite Uie sort of woman to confide in 1 


CHAPTER XXV. 

GOOD AND BAD ANGELS. 

I WAS going out at my door on the morning after that deplorable d.iy of head.ich#*, 
sickness, and repentance, with an odd con/asion in my mind relati\e to the date of 
my dimier-party, as if a boily of Titans had taken an enormous lever and jmsliul 
the day bch>rc yeslcnlay some inuntlis back, when I saw a ticket-porter coining up¬ 
stairs, with a letter in his hand. He was taking his lime about his errand, tht-n; 
but when he saw me on the top of the stairca^e, looking at him over the banisters, 
he swung into a trot, and came up panting, as if he had run himself into a state of 
exhaustion. 

“T. Copperfield, Esquire,” said the licket-ijorter, touching his hat with his 
little cane. 

1 could scarcely claim to the name: I was so disturbed by the conviction 
that the letter came fre^ Agn«s. However, 1 told him I was T. Coppei field, 
Esquire, and he believed it, and gave me the letter, w'hich he said reqimcsl 
an answer. I shut him out on the landing to wait for tlie answer, and went 
into, my cliambers again, in such a nervous state that I was fain to lay the letter 
dimm on my breakfast-table, andfamiluarise myself with the outside of it a little, 
before I could resolve to break the .seal. 

• I found, when 1 did o])cn it, tliat it was a very kind note, containing no reference 
to my condUion at the Uieatre. All it said was, My dear Trolwooil. I am 
s’aying at Inc house of jiapa^ agent, Mr. Waterbrook, in Ely-place, Holborn. 
Will you come and^e me to-day, at any time you like to appoint ? Ever yours 
affectionately, Agnes.” 

It took me such a long time to write an answer at all to my satisfaction, that I 
don’t knovttivhat tlie ticket-porter can have thought, unless he thought I was le.irn- 
ing to write. I must have written half a dozen answers at least. I began one, 
“llow can I ever hime, niy dear Agnes, to efface from your remembrance the 
disgiLsUng impression’—there I didn^ like it, and then I tore it up. 1 began 
another, “ Shak^eare has observed, my dear Agnes, how strange it is that a man 
should put ftQ en^y into his mouth”—that reminded me of Markham, and it got 
no farther. 1 eveft trieti poetry, 1 began one note, in a six-syllable line, “Oh, 
do not remember ”—but that associated itself with the fifth of November, and 
became an absurdity. After many attempts, I wrote, “ My dear Agnes. Vour 
letter is like you, and what could 1 say of it that would be higher praise than that ? 
I will come at four o’clock. Affectionately and sorrowfully, T. C.” With this 
missive (which I was instirenly minds at ohm about recalling, as soon as it was out 
of my hw^), the ticket-porter at last deparmd. 

If the day were half as tremendous to any other proi’essional gentleman in Doctors' 
Commons os it was to me, I sincerely believe he made some expiation for his share 
in that rotten old ecdesiastical cheese.^ Although I left the office at half-past thre^ 
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ftnd was pmwlii^ about the place of appointment widiin a few minutes afierwanls, 
the appointed time was exceed hy a full onarter of an hour, accordii^ to the 
dock of St Andrew’s, Holbon^ I could mui^ up suffident desperation to 
vull the private beU>handle let into the left-hand door-p^ of Mr. Waterbrook’s 
house. 

The profesdonal business of Mr. Waterbrook's establishment was done on the 
ground floor, and the genteel business (of which there was a goodjdeal) in the 
upper part of the building. I was shown info a pretty but rather close ^wing- 
room, and there sat Agnes, netting a purse. e * 

She looked so quiet and good, and reminded me so strot^fy of my airy^Aesh 
school days at Canterbury, and the sodden, smoky, stupid wretch I had beim the 
other night, that, nobody being by, 1 yidded to my self-re|woach and sham^ and 
—in short, made a fool of myself. 1 cannot deny that 1 shed tears. To this hqur 
1 am undecided whether it was upon the whole the wisest thing I could have done, 
or the most ridiculous. 4 

“ If it had been any one but you, Agnes,” said I, turning away my head, I 
should not have minded it half so much. But that it should have been you who 
saw me! 1 almost wish X had been dead, first.” 

She put her hand^^.its touch was like no other hand—upon my arm for a 
moment; and I felt so befriended and comforted, that I could not help moving it 
to my lips, and gratefully kissing it. 

** Sit down,” said Agnes, cheerfully. *** Don't be unhappy, Trotwood. If you 
cannot confidently trust me, whom will you trust ?” 

** Ah, Agnesi’* I return^ ** You are my good Angel I” 

She smilra rather sadly, I thought, and shooTi her head. 

“Yes, Agne^ my go<^ Angel! Always my gpod Angel I* 

“ If I were, inde^, Trotw<^,” she returned, “ there Is one thing that I should 
set my heart on very much.” 

I looked at her inquiringly; but already with a foreknowledge of her meaning. 
“On warning you,” said Agnes, with a sk»uly glance, “against your bad 
Angel.” 

** My dear Agnes,” I began, “ if you mean Steerfortb—” 

“I do, Trotwood,” she returned. 

“ Then, Agnes, you wrong him very much. He my bad Angel, br anyone’s! 
He, anything but a guid^ a support, and a friend to me t My dear Agnesi Now, 
b it not unjust, and unlike you, to judge him from what you saw of me the other 
night f ’ 

“ I do not judge him from what I saw you the other night,” /he quietly 
replied. 

“ From what, then?” ^ « 

“ From many things—trifles in themselves, but they do not seem to me to be so, 
when they are put together. I judge him, partly from your account of him, 
Trotwood, and your c^racter, and the influence he has over yoift** 

There was always something in her modest voice that seemed to touch a chord 
within me^ answerii^ to that sound alone. It was always etmest; but when it 
was very earnest, as it Vas now, there was a thiill in it that <^ite subdued m& 1 
■at looking at her as she cast her eyes down on her work; 1 sat seeming still to 
listen to heti and Steerfoith, in ^ite of all my attachment to him, darkened in 
that tone. 4 i. 

'* It b very Ixdd in me,” said Agifes, lookine up Sjgain, ** who have lived in 
•ach fusion, and can know so little of the world, to give you my^ advice so confi¬ 
dently, or even to have thb strong opinion. But I know in what it b engendered, 
Trotwood.—in how true a remen^rance cd* our having grown up together, and in 
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how true tn interest in all rdadng to you. It is that which makes me bold. I am 
certain that what I say is right I am quite sure it b. 1 feel as if it were some 
one eb« speaking to you, and not It wh«m I caution you that you have made a 
dangerous friend.” 

I looked at hcTt again I listened to her after she was silentt and again his 
image* ^ough it was still fixed in my heart* darkened. 

* ** I am not^ unreasonable as to expect*” said Agnes* resuming her usual ton^ 
after a li^le whiles ** that you will* or that you can* at once, chxunge any sentiment 
that has r^ome a^ collection to you; least of all a sentiment that is rooted in your 
trusting dispositioi^ You ought not hastily to do that I only ask you* Trot* 
wood, if you ever think of me—I mean*” with a quiet smile* for I was going to 
interrupt her, and she knew why, ** as olRn as you think of me—to think of what 
^l\jive said. Do you forgive me for all this ?” 

*'I will foimve you* Agnes,” I replied* *'when you come to do Steeiforth 
justice, and to like him is well os I do.^' 

** Not until then 7” said Agnes. 

I saw a passing shadow on her face when I made this mention of him, but she 
returned my smile, and wc were again as unreserved in our mutual confidence as 
of old. 

** And when, Agnes,” said I, "will you forgive me the other night f* 

" When I recall it,” said Agnes. 

She would have dismissed the subject so, but I was too full of it to allow tliat, 
and insisted on telling her how it happened that 1 had disgraced myself, and 
wliat chain of accidental circumstances had liad the theatre for its final link. It 
was a great relief to me to do this, and to enlarge on the obligation that I owed to 
Steeiforth for his care^f me when I was unable^o take care of myself. 

"You must not forget,' said Agnes, calmly changing the conversation as soon 
os I bad concluded* ** tlmt you are always to tell me* not only when you fall into 
trouble* but when you fall in love. Who has succeeded to Miss Likins* Trot- 
wood ?” • 

" No one, Agnes.” 

*'Some one* Trot wood,” said Agnes, laughing, and holding up her finger. 

** No, Agnes, upon my word 1 There is a lady, certainly, at Mrs. Sieerforth’s 
house, who II very clever, and whom 1 like to talk to—Miss Dartle—^but 1 don’t 
adore her.” • 

Agnes laughed again at her own penetration, and told me that if I were faithful 
to her in my confidirace she thought she should keep a little renter of my violent 
attachment*^ with the date, duration, and termination of each, the table of the 

reigns of the kings and queen& in the History of England. Then she asked me if 
i had seen Uriah. • 

" Uriah Keep?” said I. "No. Is he in London f* 

** He comes to the office down^stairs, eveiy day,” returned Agnes. " He w'as 
in London a weeliPbdbre me. I am afraid on disagreeable buaness, Trotwood.” 

" On some bosidess that makes you uneasy, Agnes* I see,” said I. " What can 
thatber / / *6 

Ames^ laid aside her work* ana replied, folding her haxdis upon one another* 
and looking pensively at me out of those beautful soft eyes of hers: 

" I believe he is goii^to enter into ]»irtnership with papa.” 

** What? Uriah? 'pfgt mean* fiiwning fellow* worm himself into such pro* 
motion 1” 1 cried* indignantly. ** Have y#a made no remonstrance about it* 
Agnes ? Omsider what a connexion it is likely to be. You must ^peak out. 

I You must not allow jrour bther to take sudi a mad step. You must prevent it* 
Agnes* while tihere's time.” 
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Still looking at me, Agnes shook her head while 1 was speaking, with a fidnt 
mile at my warmth; and then replied: 

** You remember our last conversation about papa t It was not long after that 
—^not more than two or three days—when be gave me the first intimation of what 
I tell you. It was sad to see him struggling between his desire to represent it to 
me os a matter of choice on his part, and' his inability to conceal tliat it was forc^ 
uiHin him. 1 felt very sorry.” u 

“ Forced upon him, Agnes! ^Tao forces it upon him f’ 

**Uriah,” she replied, after a moment’s hesitation, “has made himself indis¬ 
pensable to papa. He is subtle and watcliful. ?ie has masrered jmpa’s weak¬ 
nesses, fostered them, and taken advantage of them, until—to say ail tliat 1 mean 
in a word, Trotwood—until papa is afraid of him.” 

'rhere was more that she might have said; more that she knew, or that rh**, 
suspected; I clearly saw. I could not give her p,ain by asking what it was, for 1 
knew that she withheld it from me to spare her father. It had long been going on 
to this, I was sensible: yes, I could not but feel, on the least reflection, that it had 
been going on to this for a long time. 1 rcmainctl silent. 

“ liis ascendancy over ]>apa,'’ said Agnes, “is very great. He professes 
humility and gratitude—with truth, perhaps: I hope so —but his position is 
really one of power, and I fear he makes a hard use of his pv)\vcr.” 

I s.iid he was a hound, which, at the moment, was a great satisf.iction to me. 

“ At the lime I 5{»cak of, as the time when papa 5])okc to me," pursuevi Agnes, 
“ he had toM j»apa that he was going away; that he was verj' so.Ty and unwilling 
to leave, but in.'it he had better pro«>{>ccts. I'apa was very much depressed then, 
and more bowed down by care than ever you or I have seen him ; but he seemed 
relieved by this expedient of the partnership, though at (He same time he seemed 
hurt by it and ashamed of it.” 

“ And how did you receive it, Agnes ?” 

“ I did, Trolwooil,” she replied, “ what I hope was right. Feeling sure that it 
w'as necessary for papa’s peace tliat the s.icrifice should be made, I entreated him to 
make it I said it would lighten the load of his life—I hof>e it w'ill!—and that it 
would give me increased opportunities of being his companion. Oh, Trotwood 1" 
cried Agnes, putting her hands before her face, as her tears starteil on it, “ 1 alnuxst 
feel as if I had been papa’s enemy, instead of his Idt ing child. For I know how he 
lias altered, in his devotion to me. 1 know how he has narroVed the circle of his 
sympathies and duties, in the concentration of his whole mind upon me. 1 know 
what a multitude of things he has shut out for my sake, and bow his anxious thoughts 
of me have shadowed his life, and weakened his strength and energy- by turning 
them always upon one idea. If I could ever set this right! If I could ever work 
out his rc.sioration, os 1 have so innocentW l>ccn the cause of his decline I” 

1 had never before seen Agnes cry. 1 had seen tears in her eyes when I had 
brought new honors hr>me from school, and 1 had seen them there when we lost 
spoke about her father, and I had seen her turn her gentle head aside when we took 
leave of one another; but 1 had newer seen her grieve like (his. It made me 
to Sony that I could only say, in a foolish, helpless manner^ “ Pray, Agnes, don't I 
Don’t, my dear .sister 1” 

But Agnes was too superioi to me in character and purpose, as I know well now, 
whatever 1 might know or not know then, to be long m need of my entreaties. The 
beautiful, calm manner, which makes her so different in. my remembrance from 
everybody else, came back again, as L a cloud had passed from a serene sky. 

“ We are not likely to remain idone much longer,” said Agnes; “ and while I 
have an opportuni^, let me earnestly entreat you, Trotwood, to be friendly to 
Uriah. Don't rq^ him. Don't resent U* I think you have a general disposiuoa. 
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to do) wliat ttacj be uncongenial to you in him. He may not deserve it, for we 
know no certain ill of him. In any case, think first of papa and me I” 

Agnes had no time to say more, for theroom'door opened, and Mrs. Waterbrook, 
w’ho was a laigc lady—or who wore a large dress: I don’t exactly know which, for 
I don’t know which was dress and which was lady—came sailing in. 1 had a dim 
vecollection of having seen her at the theatre, as if I had seen her in a pale magic 
lantern; but llie appeared to remember me perfectly, and still to suspect me of 
being in Ibstate of intogication. 

Finding by degrees, howcver,«that I was sober, and (I hope) that I waa a modest 
young gentleman, ^Irs. Waterbrook softened towards me considerably, and in¬ 
quired, firstly, if 1 went much into the parks, and secondly, if 1 went much into 
society. On my replying to both these questions in the negative, it occurred to me 
tftifl fell again in her good opinion; but she concealed the fact gracefully, and 
invited me to dinner n^t day. 1 accepted the invitation, and took my leav^ 
making a coll on Uriah in the office as I went out, and leaving a card for him in his 
absence. 

When I went to dinner next day, and, on die street-door being opened, plunged 
into a va])or'bath of haunch of mutton, 1 divined that 1 was not the only guest; for 
1 immediately identified the ticket-porter in disguise, assisting the family serv*ant, 
and Availing at the foot of tlic stairs to carry up my name. He looked, to the best 
of liis ability, when he asked me for it coiilidentially, as if he had never seen 
me before; but well did 1 know him, and well did he know me. Conscience made 
cowards of us both. 

I found Mr. Waterbrook to be a middle-aged gentleman, with a short tliroat, 
and a good deal of shisi-collar, who only wanted a black nose to be the portrait of 
a pug-dog. He told me 1ft was hRppy to have the honor of making my acquaint 
ance; and when I had paid my homage to Mrs. Waterbrook, presented me, Avith 
much ceremony, to a vety awful lady in a black velvet dress, and a great black 
vclveb hat, whom I remember as luykiiig like a near relation of Hamlet's—s.iy his 
aunt. 

Mrs. Henry Spiker Airas tiiis lady's name; andher husband was there too: so cold 
a man, that his head, instead of being grey, seemed to be sprinkled witli hoar-frost. 
Immense deference was shown |o the Henry Spikers, male and female; wliich 
Agues told me was^n account of Mr. Henry Spiker being solicitor to some¬ 
thing or to somebc^y, 1 forget what or which, remotely connected,with the 
Treasury. 

1 found Uriah Ilecp among the company, in a suit of black, and in deep 
humility, kft told me, Avhen 1 shook hands with him, that he avxs proud to be 
nt'^iced by me, and that he afolly felt obliged to me for my condescension. I 
could have wislied he hKl been less obliged to me, for he hovered about me in his 
gratitude all the rest of the cA’cning; and whcncA’cr I said a word to Agnes, was 
sure, with his shadpwlcss eyes and cadaverous face, to be looking gauntly down 
upon us from behind. 

There AA^ere other guests—all iceii for the occasion, as it struck me, like tlie 
wine. But, there was one who attracted my attention before he came in, on 
account of my hearing him announced as Mr. Traddles! My mind flew back 
to Salem House; and could it be Tommy, I thought, who used to diTiw the 
skeletons I 

1 looked for Mr. Tiaddl^ with unusual inteiest. He was a sober, steady-looking 
young man of retiring manners, with a comic head of hair, and eyes that were 
rather wide open; and he got into an obscure comer so soon, that I had some 
difBculty in making him out. At length I had a good view of him, and either my 
vision deceived me, or it was the old unfortunate Tommy. 
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1 made my way to Mr. Waterbrook, and sud, that 1 believed I had the pleanm 
of semng an old schoolfellow there. 

** Indeed I” said Mr. Waterbrook* surprised. ** You are too young to have been 
at school with Mr. Henry Spikerf’ 

**Oh, I don’t mean himf* 1 returned. .*'1 mean the gentleman named 
Traddles.” 

**Oh! Aire, aye! Indeed 1*’ said my host, with much diminlhed interest. 
** Possibly.” 

*' If it’s really the same person,” said I, glancing towards Hlhn,,** it was'at a place 
called Salem House where we were together, and Ub was an eaaeUent fellow; * 

**Oh yes. Traddles is a good fellow,” returned my host, nodding his head 
with an air of toleration. “ Traddles is quite a good fellow.” 

“ It’s a curious coincidence,” said I. j, , 

** It is really,” returned my host, “ quite a coincidence, that Traddles should be 
here at all: as Traddles ivas only invited this morning, vdien the place at table, 
intended to be occupied by Mrs. Henry Spiker's brother, became vacant, in consc* 
quence of his indHposition. A very gentlemanly man, Mrs. Henry Spiker’s 
brother, Mr. Copperticld.” 

I munnured an assent, which was full of feeling, considering that I knew 
nothing at all about him ; and I inquired what Mr. Traddles was by profession. 

“ Traddles,” returned Mr. Walerbrook, “is a young man rcadii^ for the bar. 
Yes. He is quite a good fellow—nobody’s enemy but lus own.” 

** Is he his own enemy f’ said I, sorry to hear this. 

“Well,” returned Mr. Waterbrook, pursing un his mouth, and playing with his 
watch'cliain, in a comfortable, prosj^ierous sort of way. “ I should say he w'as one 
of those men who stand in their own light. VcSi 1 shoqld he would never, for 
example, be worth five hundred pound. Traddles was recommended to me, by a 
professional friend. Oh yes. Yes. He h4s a kind of tnlent, for drawing briefs, 
and stating a case in writing, plainly. I am able to throw something in Traddles's 
way, ill we course of the year; something-^for him—considerable. Ob yes. 
Yes.” 


1 was much impressed by the extremely comfortable and satisfied manner in 
which Mr. Waterbrook delivered himself of this little word “Yes,” every now and 
then. There was wonderful expression in it. It Hrompletely conveyed the idea of 
a man who had been bom, not to say with a silver spoon, but With a scaltngdadder, 
and had gone on mounting all the heights of life one after another, until now he 
looked, from the top of the fortifications, with the eye of a philosopher and a patron, 
on the people down in the trenches. ^ 

My reflections on this theme were still in progre;^ wnen dinner was announced. 
Mr. Waterbrook went down with Hamlet's aunt. * Mr. Henry ^iker took Mrs. 
Waterbrook. Agnes, whom 1 should have liked to take myself, was given to a 
umpering fellow with weak legs. Uriah, Traddles, and I, as the junior part of the 
company, went down last, how w^ could. 1 was not so vexed It losing Agnes as I 
might Kave been, since it gave me an opportunity of makidb myself Imown to 
Traddles on the sta^ who greeted me with great fervor: while Uriah writhed 
with sndi obtrusive satisfaction and self-abaseinenW that 1 could gladly have pitched 
him over the bazusters. 

Traddles and I were separated at table, being billeted in two remote comers; he 
in die glare of a red velvet lady: I, in the g^oom of H^igilet’s aunt The dinner 
was very long, and the conversation Vas abmt the Aristocracy—and Blood. Mrs. 
Waterbrook repeatedly told that if she had a weakness, it was Blood. 

It occurred to me several dn^ that we should have got on better, if we nad not 
been quite so gented. We were so exceedingly genteel* that our scope was very 
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Umited. A Mr. and Mrs. Guk>idge were of the party, who had something to do 
at second-hand (at least, Mr. Gulpid^ had), with the law bnsmess of the Bank; 
and what with t^ Bank, and what with the Treasury, we were as exclusive as the 
Court Circular. To mend the matter, Hamlet’s aunt had the family failing of 
indulging in soliloquy, and held forth in a destdtory manner, by herself, on every 
topic that was introduced. These were few enough, to be sure; but as we always 
sfea back upon Blood, she had as wide a field for abstract speculation as her nephew 
himself. 

We m^ht have been a party of Ogres, the conversation assumed such a sanguine 
complexion. • 

“ I confess I am of Mrs. Waterbrook’s opinion,” said Mr. Waterbrook, with his 
wine-glass at his eye. *' Other things are all very well in their way, but give me 
Blood! ” 

•‘•OhI There is nothing,” observed Hamlet’s aunt, “so satisfactory to one 1 
There is nothing that i.^so much one’s btau-idml of—of all that sort of thing, 
speaking generally. There are some low minds (not many, I am happy to believe, 
but there are somt) that would prefer to do what I should call bow down before 
idols. Positively Idols! Before services, intellect, and so on. But these are 
intangible points. Blood is not so. We see Blood in a nose, and we know it. We 
meet with it in a chin, dnd we say, * Tficrc it is! That’s Blood! ’ It is an actual 
matter of fact. We point it out. It admits of no doubt.” 

The simpering fellow with the weak legs, who had taken Agnes down, stated the 
question more deci.sively yet, I thouglit. 

“ Oh, you know, deuce take it,” said this gentleman, looking round the board 
with an imliccile smile, **we can’t forego Blood, you know. Wc must have 
Blood, you know. !k>me young fellows, you know, may be a little behind their 
station, perhaps, in pointer educ&tion and liehaviour, and may go a little wrong, 
you know, and get themselves and other people into a variety of lues—and all that 
—hut deuce take it, it delightful to reflect that they’ve got Blood in ’em I My¬ 
self, I’d rather at any time be knocked down by a man who had got Blood in him, 
than I’d be picked up by a man who hadn’t! ” 

This sentiment, as compressing the general question into a nutshell, gave the 
utmost satisfaction, and brought the gentleman into great notice until the ladies 
retired. After that, I observe^ that Mr. Gulpidge and Mr. Henry Spiker, who 
had hitherto been ^<7 distant, entered into a defensive alliance against us, the 
common enemy, and exchanged a mysterious dialogue across the table for our- 
defeat and overthrow. 

“ That affair of the first bond for four thousand five hundred pounds has not 
taken the cdlrse that was expected, Gulpidge,” said Mr. Henry Spiker. 

“ Do you mean the D. of AA? ” said Mr. Spiker 

“ The C. of B.’s?” Aid Mr. Gulpidge. 

Mr. Spiker raised his eyebrows, and looked much concerned. 

“When the qiastion was referred to Lord—1 needn’t name him,” said Mr. 
Gulpidge, checldngthimself— 

“1 understand’" sdd Mr. Spiker, “N.” 

Mr. Gulpid^ darkly nodded—“ was referred to him, his answer was, ' Money, 
or no rdease.’” 

“ Lord bless my tool I ” cried Mr. Spiker. 

“Money, ot no release,*” repeatra Mr. Ga]pidg;e, firmly. “The next in 
teverdoii—jrouimderstaflinite?” • 

“ K.,” said Mr. Spiker, with an onunous look. 

**—Aen poritirav refused to sign. He was attended at Newmarket for that 
purpose, and he point-blank refused to do it.” 
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Mr. Spiker was so Interested, that he became quite stony. 

“So the matter rests at this hour,” said Mr. Gulpidge, throwing himself back ill 
his chair. “ Our friend Waterbrook will excuse me if 1 forl>car to explain myself 
generally, on account of tlie magnitude of the interests involved.” 

Mr. Waterbrook was only too happy, as^ it appeared to me, to have such 
interests, and such names, even hinted at, acro}.»his tabic. He assumed an cxpics*, 
sion of gloomy intelligence (though I am pcrsiuded he knew no mc^ about the 
discussion than I did), and highly approved of the discretion that bad been 
observed. Mr. Spiker, after the receipt of such a confidcitce^alurally desired 
to favor his friend with a confidence of his own; Aicrelbre the^oregoing di.'uogue 
was succeeded by another, in which it was Mr. Gulpidge's turn to Iw surprukHl, 
and that by another in which the surprise came round to Mr. Spiker's tuni again, 
and so on, turn and tuni about. All this time we, the outsiders, rtMuaineil opprcs*,cr 
by the tremendous interests invuhed in the convcrsaiioii; and our host rcgardctl 
ns with pride, as the victims of a salutary awe and astonid/fnent. 

I was venr glad indeed to get up-stairs to Agues, an<l to talk with her in a corner, 
and to introduce Tradiilcs to her, who w.as sisv, but agrcc.iblc, and the same g<XMl- 
matured creature still. As he w.is rddiged to leave early, on account <»f going aviay 
next inoniing for a month, I had not neailyso niucli converv.iHon with h.m as I 
could have widscd ; but wo exchanged addresses, and promised ourselves the j»l>-a- 
sure of anollier meeting when he si.'iuKl come back to town. He w.as grc.itly 
interested to hear that 1 knew Stecrfoith, and .spoke of him with such warmth that 
I made him tell Agnes wh.it be thought of him. But Agnes only looked at me the 
while, and very sliglitly shook her head when only 1 observed her. 

As she was not among people with whom I l>ehcved she ^ouhl l>c very much at 
home, I was almost glad to hear that she was going ^way within a few d.iys, 
though 1 W’as sorry at the prospect of parting from licr again so soon. This cau'.vd 
me to remain until all the company were gone. Coiucrsing with her, and heaiing 
her sing, was such a delightfui reminder to me of my happy htc in the grave old 
house she had m.adc so beautiful, that I could havl* remained there half the mglit; hut, 
liaving no excuse fi^r staying any longer, when the lights of Mr. WatcihrcM»k*s 
society were all snuffed out, 1 took my leave very much against tny inclination. I 
fell then, more than ever, that she was iny belter Angel; anrl if I tlioughf of her sweet 
face and placid smile, as though they had shone oir me from some removed beinj;, 
like an Angel, I hope I thought no harm. *' 

1 liave said that tlie company were all gone; but I ought to h.avc excepted 
Uriah, whom I don’t include in that denomination, and who had never censerl to 
hover near us. He was close behind me wdien 1 went down-stairs. K.; was close 
l»csidc me, when I walke<l away from the house, slowly fitting liis long skeleton 
fingers into the still longer fingers of a great (iuy Fawkes pa<r of gloves. 

It was in no disposition for Uriah’s company, but in remembrance of the entreaty 
Agnes had made to me, that 1 asked him iJf he would come hoint^to my rooms, and 
have some coffee. 

“Oh, really. Master Copperfield,” he rcioined,—“I beg your pardon, MLstcr 
Coppcrfield, bat the other comes so natural,—I don’t like that you should put a 
constraint upon yourseu to ask a numble person like me to your ouse.” 

“ 'there is no constraint in the case,” said 1. “ Will you come f* 

“ I should like to, very much,” replied Uriah, with a writhe. 

“ Well, then, come along!” said 1. ^ • t. 

I could not help being rather shdrt with him, but he appeared not to mind it 
Wc went the nearest way, without conversing much upon tne road; and he was 
so humble in respect of those scarecrow gloves, that he was still putting tliem om 
and seemed to have made no advance in that labor, when we got to my place. 
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I led him up the dark stairs, to prevent his knocking his head against anything, 
and really his damp cold hand relt so like a frog in mine, that 1 was tempted to 
drop it and ran away. Agnes and hospitality prevailed, however, and 1 conducted 
him to my fireside. When 1 lighted my candles, he fell into meek transports with 
the room that was revealed to him; and w’hen 1 heated the coffee in an unassuming 
block'tin v^sel in which Mrs. Crupp delighted to prepare it (chiefly, I believe, 
because it was not intended for the purpose, being a shaving-pot, and because there 
was a fflaent inventiev of great price mouldering away in the pantry), he professed 
so imeh emotfunpthat 1 cuuKUoyfuIly have scalded him. 

“ Oh, really, ^^^sler Copperhcld,—I mean Mister Copperfield ” said Uriah, " to 
see you waiting u}x>n me is wdiat 1 never could have cxpectcvl! Hut, one way and 
anotlicr, so many things ha{>pen to me which I never could have expected, I am 
^ftc, in my uinhle station, Uiat it seems to rain blessings on my ed. You have 
heanl something, I des-^y, of a change in my ex{>ectations, Master Coppcriield,— 
/ shouM say, blister Copperfield ?” 

As he sat on my sofa, with his long Knees drawm up under his coffee-cup, his hat 
and gloves uj)on the ground close to him, his spoon going softly round and round, 
his shadowless red eyes, which looked as if tliey had scorched their lashes off, 
trimed towards me without looking at me, the disagreeable tlints I have fonnerly 
dcscritied in his nostrils coming anrl going with his breath, and a snaky undulation 
pervading his frame from his chin to his boots, I decided in my own mind that 1 
disliknl him intensely. It made me very uncomfortable to have liim for a guest, 
for I was young then, and unu.scfi to disguise xvhat I so strongly felt. 

“ You have heard sometliing, I dt's-say, of a change in my expectations, Master 
Copperfield,—I shoukl say. Mister Copperfield ?” observed Uriah. 

“ Ves,” said I, “somAhing.”* 

**Ah! I thought Miss Agnes would know of it!’’ he quietly returned. “ I'm 
^lad to find Miss Agtics knows of it* Oh, thank you, Master—Mister Copper- 

l could have thrown my bootjack at him (it lay ready on the rug), for having 
cntrappeil me into tlie disclosure of anything concerning Agnes, how'cver imma¬ 
terial. But I only drank my coffee. 

“ What » prophet you ha^e shown yourself, Mister Copperfield!” pursued 
Uriah. Dear what a prophet you have proved yourself to be I Don’t 

you remember saying to me once, that perhaps I should be a jiartner in Mr. 
Wickfield’s business, and perhaps it might be Wickfield and Heep ? Vott may not 
recollect it: but when a person is umblc. Master Copperfield, a person treasures 
such Ihing^p !” 

“ 1 recollect talking aboutAt," said I, “ though I certainly did not think it very 
likely then.” * 

“ Oh ! wlio would have thought it likely, Mister Copperfield !” returned Uriah, 
enthusiastically, rf* I am sure I didn’t myself. 1 recollect saying with my own lips 
tliat I was much 4io umble. So 1 considered myself really and truly.” 

He sat, with that carved grin on lus face, looking at the fire, as I looked 
at him. • 

*‘But the umblest persons. Master Copperfield,” he presently resumed, **may 
be the instruments of good. I am glad to tnink I liave been the instrument of goM 
to Mr. Wickfield, and that I may be more so. Oh what a worthy man he is, 
Mister Copperfield, bufKbw imprudent he ^ been I” 

** I am sorry to hear it,” said I. I could not help adding, rather pointedly, 
**on all accounts.” 

** Decidedly so. Mister Copperfield,” replied Uriah. *' On all acet^ts. Miss 
Agnes’s above i|U I You don’t remember yoqr owp eloquent expressionsi Msstor 
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Coppeifidd; but / remember how yoa ftu’d one day that eveiybody moat admire 
her, and how 1 thanked you for it 1 . You have foi)got that I have no doubt, 
blaster Copi>erfield f ’ 

** No,’* said I, drily. 

**Oh how glad 1 am you have not!'* exclaimed Uriah. ** To think tha^ 
you should be the first to kindle the sparks of ambition in my umble breast, 
and that you've not forgot it 1 Oh!—Would you excuse me asking for a cup 
more coffee!” 

Something in the empliasis he laid upon the kinc'.ling of those sparks, and'some* 
thing in the glance he directed at me as he said it, had made me stall as if 1 had 
seen him illuminated by a blaze of light. Kecalled by liis request, preferred in 
quite another tone of voice, I did the honors of the shavtng-|Kit; but 1 did tU(t*n 
with an unsteadiness of hand, a sudden sense of l>cing no match for liim, and a 

S lexed suspicious anxiety as to wliat he might be goinj^.to say next, which 1 felt 
1 not escape his observation. 

lie said nothing at all. lie stirred his coffee round and round, he sipped it, he 
felt his chin softly with his grisly hand, he looked at tlic fire, he looked about the 
room, he gxspcd ratlicr tlian smiled at me, he writhed and undulated about, in his 
deferential ser\'ility, he stirred and sipjK'd again, but he left Uie renewal of the 
conversation to me. 

** So, Mr. Wickficld,” said I, at last, ** who is worth five hundred of you—or 
mefor my life, 1 think, I could not have licl{)ed dividing that part of the sentence 
with an awkward jerk; "has l>een imprudent, has hr, Mr. Iicc|>7” 

"Oh, very imprudent indeed. Master Copj)erficld,” returned Uriah, sighing 
modestly. " Oh, very much so I But 1 wish you 'd nfe Uriah, if you please. 
It’s like old times.” 

" Well 1 Uriah,” said I, bolting it out w'ith some difficulty. 

** Thank you !” he retunied, with fer\’or. " 'I'hank you, Master Coppcrfield 1 
It’s like the blowing of old breezes or Uie ringing of old bcllscs to hear j>i>u say 
Uriah. I beg your pardon. Was 1 making any observation ?” 

“About Mr. Wickfield,” I .suggested. 

** Oh { ^'es, truly,” said Uriah. “ Ah ! Great imprudence, M.i5ter Copperffeld. 
It's a topic that 1 wouldn't touch upon, to any sou! but you. Even to you I can 
only touch upon it, and no more. If any one else had beex in my place during 
he last few vears, by this time he would have had Mr. Wickfield (oh, what a 
worthy man he is. Master Copperficld, too!) under his thumb. Un—to—his 
thumb,” said Uriah, very slowly, as he stretched out his crueMooking,hand above 
my tabic, and pressed his own thumb down upon it. until it shook, aM shook the 
room. ^ 

If 1 had been obliged to look at him with his splay foot on Mr. Wickfield'* 
oead, I think I could scarcely liave hated him more. 

" Oh dear, yes. Master Copperfield,” he proceeded, in a s6it voice, most re¬ 
markably contrasting with the action of his thumb, which dKl not diminbh its 
hard pressure in theleast degree, "there's no doubt of it. There would have been 
loss, disgrace, 1 don'll know what all. Mr. Wickfield knows it lam the umble 
instrument of umbly serving him, and he puts me on an eminence 1 hardly could 
have hoped to reach. How thankful should I be 1'* With hU lace turned towards 
me, as he finished, but without looking at me, he took his crooked thumb off the 
spot where he had planted it, and dowly and thoughuuuy scraped his lank jaw 
with it, as if he were shaving himself. 

I recollect well how indignantly my heart bea*!, as I saw his crafty fiice, with the 
appropriately red light of to fire upon it, preparing for something else, 

" Master Coptietfield*” he bi^au—** but am 1 keeping you up I” 
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** You are not keeping me up. I generally go to bed late.* ‘ 

**T^k you, Master Copperfidd 1 I have risen from my umble station since 
firet you used to address me, it is true; but I am umble stilL 1 hope I never shall 
be otherwise than umble. You will not think the worse of my umbleness, if 1 
make a little confidence to you, Master Copperfield ? Will you ?’* 

» ** Oh no,” said I, with an effort. 

** Thank fou I” He took out his pocket-handkerchief, and began wiping the 
palms dkhis hands. Mbs Agnes, Master Coitperfield—” 

“iVell, Uriab4t’ ^ 

*'Oh, how plelsant to be called Uri.ih, spontaneously!” he cried; and gave 
himself a jerk, like a convulsive fislu “ You thought her looking very beautiful 
to-night, Master Copperfield ¥* 

***** I thought her looking as she always does : superior, in all respects, to every 
one around her,” 1 retunira. 

** Oh, thank you I f t b so true !” he cried. *' Oh, thank you very much for 
that I” 

** Not at all,” I said, loftily. “There b no reason wliy you should thank me.” 

“ Why Uiat, Master CopjicrfielJ,” said Uriah, “is, in fact, the confidence that 
I am going to take the liberty of reposing. Umble as 1 am,” he wiped lib hands 
harder, and looked at them and at the fire by turns, ** umble as my mother is, and 
lowly as our jtoor but honest roof has ever been, the image of Mbs Agnes (1 don't 
mind trusting you with my secret. Master Copperfield, for 1 have always over¬ 
flowed towartb you since the first moment I liad the pleasure of beholding you in 
a puny-shay) lias been in my breast fur years. Oh, Master Copperfield, with what 
a pure alTection do l^ove the ground my Agnes w'alks ou !” 

i believe I had a delirious iden of seizing tlie red-hot poker out of the fire, and 
running him through with it. It went from me with a shock, like a ball fired from 
a rifle : but the image of Agnes, outraged by so much as a thought of thb red- 
hcadcil animal's, remained in my mind (when I looked at him, sitting all awry as if 
his mean soul gri{)cd his body), adll made me giddy. He seemed to swell and grow 
before my eyes; the room seemed full of tlie echoes of his voice; and the strange 
feeling (to which, i>erhap$, no one b quite a stranger) that all thb had occurr^ 
before, at s«me inaefiiiite tim^ and that 1 knew what he was going to say next, 
t(H>k possession of^e. 

A timely observation of the sense of power that there was in hb face, did more 
(m bring back to roy remembrance the entreaty of Agnes, in its full force, than any 
effort I could have made. 1 asked him, with a better appearance of composure 
titan I cefild have thought possible a minute before, whether he had made hb 
feelti^ known to Agnes. 0 

“ Oh no, Master Copperfield !” he returned ; “oh dear, no I Not to any one 
but you. You see I am only just emerging from my lowly station. I rest a good 
deal of hope on ker observing how useful I am to her father (for I trust to be very 
useful to nim indeed, Master Copperfield), and how I smooth the way for him, 
and keep him stn^ht. She’s so much attached to her father, Master Copperfield 
(oh what a lovely thing it is in a daughter I), that I think she may com^ on his 
account, to be kind to me.” * 

I fiithomed the depth of the rascal’s whole scheme, and understood why he laid 
it bare. 

“ If 3 rott 11 have tht goodness to keep my secret. Master Copperfield,” he por< 
sued, **and not, in general, to go against fte, I shall take it as a particular favor. 
You wouldn't wbh to make ttn{)Ieasantnes5. I know what a friendly heart you've 
got; but having only known me on my umble footing (on my nmblest, 1 should 
say, for I am very umble still), you might, unbeknown, go against me rather, with 
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my Agnes. 1 call her mine, you see, Master Cupperfield. There *s a song that 
says, * 1M crowns resign, to call her mine T I ho^ to do it, one of these days.'* 
Dear Agnes I So mucli too loving and too good for any one that I could Uiink 
of, was it nossible tliat she was reserved to be the wife of such a wretch as this I 
“There’s no hurry at present, you know. Master Copperfield," Uriah pro¬ 
ceeded, in his slimy way, as I sat gazing at him, with this thought in my mmd.^ 
** My Agnes is very young still; and mother and me will have to ivork our w*ay 
upwards, and make a good many new arrangements, before it would ^>c quite 
convenient. So I shall have time gradually to make her fdfniljjm,;ivith my Ijojics, 
as opportunities offer. Oh, I'm so much obligeti t* you for tiiuiconruience I Oh, 
it's such a relief, you can't think, to know that you utiilcrstand our sitiuatiim, and 
are certain (as you wouldn’t wish to make unjdeas.'intncss in the family) not to go 
against me !” 

lie took the hand which I dared not widmoid, and having given it a damp 
squeeze, referred to his pale-faced watch. • 

" Dear me !” he said, “ it's past one. Tlie moments slip away so, in the con¬ 
fidence of old times, Master Copperfield, that it's alniost half-pxst (»ne 1” 

1 answered that 1 hatl thought it was later. Not that I had really thought so, 
but iHtcause my conversational powers were effectually scattered. 

“ Dear me !” he said, considering. “ The ou.se that I am stopping at—a sort of 
a private hotel and boarding ou.se, Master Copperfield, near the New River ed-— 
will have gone to bed these two hours," 

“lam sorry,” I returned, “ that there is only one bed here, and that I—" 

“Oh, don’t think of mentioning beds, Master Copperfield !” he rejoined ecsta¬ 
tically, drawing up one leg. “Hut wuld you have any oWeetions to my bying 
dow'n before the fire ?" , 

“ If it comes to tliat,” I said, “ pray take my bed, aim I ’ll lie down before the 
fire.” 

Ilis repudiation of this offer was almost shrill enough, in the excess of its 
surprise and humility, to liave penctratetl to thevars of Mrs. Crupp, then slccp*ing, 

I suppose, in a distant chamber, situated at about the level of low water-mark, 
sr^olh^ in her slumbers by the ticking of an incorrigible cltKk, to which she 
alw'ays referred me when we had any little difference on the score of punctuality, 
and which was never less than three-quarters of an liour too slow, an^ had a]wa}‘S 
been put right in the morning by the best authorities. As n6 arguments I could 
u^e, m my bcwildcrc*tl condition, had the least effect upon his moilcsty in inducing 
him to accept my l>ed-room, 1 was obliged to make the best arrangements I could, 
for his repose before the fire. The mattress of the sofa (which w*as %^great deal 
too short for his lank figure), the sofa pillows, a bl^iket, the table-cover, a clean 
breakfast-cloth, and a great-coat, made him a bed am! coveing, for which he was 
more tlian thankful. Having lent liim a night-cap, which he put on at once, and 
in which he made such an awful figure, that 1 liave never worn one since, 1 left 
him to his rest. * 

I never shall forget that night. I never shall forget how I tufned and tumbled; 
how I wearied myself with thinking about Agnes and this creature; how I con¬ 
sidered what could I do, and what ought I to do; how I could come to no other 
conclusion than tliat the best course for her peace, v/as to do nothing, and to keep 
to myself what I had heard. If I went to sleep for a few moments, the image of 
Agnes with her tender eyes, and of her father looking foju^y on her, as I had so 
often seen him look, arose before me unth appealing faces, and filled me with vague 
terrors. When I awoke, the recollection that Uriah was lying in the next room, 
sat heavy on me like a waking night-mare; and oppressed me with a leadoi 
dread, as if I had had some meaner quality of devil for a lodger. 
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The poker got into my dozing thouehts besides, and wouldn’t come out. I 
thought, between sleeping and waking, that it was still red hot, and I had snatched 
it out of the 6re, and run him throu^ the body. I was so haunted at last by the 
idea, though 1 knew there was nothing in it, that I stole into the next room to 
look at him. There I saw him, lying on his back, with his legs extending to I 
^don’t know where, gurglings taking place in his throat, stoppages in his nose, and 
"his mouth open like a post-office. He was so much worse in reality than in my 
distempered fancy, tlmt afterwards I was attracted to him in very repulsion, and 
could not hclj ^^dwing in and out every half hour or so, and taking anotlicr 
look at him. Stifk the long, Iftng night seemed heavy and hopeless as ever, and no 
promise of day was in the murky sky. 

When I saw him going down-stairs early in the morning (for, thank Heaven! he 
UliOlild not stay to breakfast), it appeared to me as if the night was going away 
in his person. When 1 went out to the Commons, I charged Mrs. Crupp with 
particular directions todcave the windows open, that my sitting-room might be 
aired, and purged of his presence. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 

. FALL INTO CAPTIVITY. 

1 Saw no more of Urfth Jleen uulil the day when Agnes left town. I was at the 
co.ach*ofTicc to take leave of her and sec her go; and there was he, returning to 
Canlerlmry by the sanje conveyance. It was some small satisfaction to me to 
olisenre his si>are, short-waisted, high-shouldered, mulberry-colored great-coat 
percSed up, in company with an umbrella like a sm.ill tent, on the edge of the back 
seat on the roof, while Agnes was, of course, inside; but what I undenv'entin iny 
efforts to be friendly with him, while Agnes looked on, perhaps deserved that little 
recompense. At the coach-window, as at the dinner-party, he hovered about us 
without a roolnent’s intermissiofk, like a great vulture: gorging himself on every 
syllable that 1 said A^cs, or Agnes said to me. 

In the state of trouble into which his disclosure by my fire had thrown me, I 
had thought very much of the words Agnes had used in reference to the partnership; 
** 1 did wh:\^ I hope w’as righL Feeling sure that it was necessary for papa’s peace 
that the sacrifice should be ^ade, 1 entreated him to make it.” A miserable 
foreboding that she uviuld yield to, and sustain herself by, the same feeling in 
reference to any sacrifice for his sake, had oppressed me ever since. 1 knew how she 
loved him. 1 knew what the devotion of her nature was. I knew from her ovm 
lips that she regafted herself as the innocent cause of his errors, and as owing 
him a great debt slfb ardently desired to pay, 1 had no consolation in seeing how 
different she was from this detestable Rufus with the mulberry-colored great-coat, 
for 1 felt that in the very difference between them, in the self-denial of her pure soul 
and the sordid baseness of his, the greatest danger lay. All this, doubtless, he 
knew thoroughly, and had, in his cunning, considered well. 

Yet, I wa$ so certain yi«t the prospect of such a sacrifice athr off, must destroy 
the happiness of Agnes; and I was so sure, i'om her manner, of its being unseen 
by her then, and having cast no shadow on her yet; that 1 could as soon have 
injured her, as given her any viraming of what impended. Thus it was that we 
parted without explanation: she waving her hand and smiling farewell from the 
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ooadk window; her evil genius writhii^ on the roo(^ as if he had her in hit 
and triumphed. 

1 could not get over this farewell glimpse of them for a long timg. When Agnes 
wrote to tell me of her safe arrival, 1 was as miserable as when 1 saw her gouq^ 
awaj. Whenever 1 fell into a thoughtful state, this subject was sure to present 
itself, and all my uneasiness was sure to be redoubled. Hardly f night passed 
without my dreaming of it. It became a part of my life, and as insei>ai|kble from 
my life as my own head. a • 

1 liad ample leisure to refine upon my uneasiness: for Stecr^SPfh was at 6>xford, 
as he wrote to me, and when 1 w.is not at the Commons, 1 was very much alone. 
I believe 1 had at this time some lurking distrust of .Steerforth. 1 wrote to him 
most affectionately in reply to his but 1 think I was glad, upon the whole, th^t be 
could not come to London iust tlien. 1 suspect the truth to be, tliat the influenw 
of Agnes was upon me, undisturlicti by the sight of him ;tand that it was the more 
powerful with me, because she had so large a share in my thoughts and interest. 

In the meantime, days and weeks slip[)cd away. 1 was articled to Spenlow 
and Jorkins. 1 had ninety pounds a year (exclusive of my housc^rent and 
sundry colbtcral matters) from my aunt My rooms were engageti fur twelve 
months certain: amd though I still found them dreary of an evening, and the 
evenings long, I could settle down into a state of equable low spirits, and resign 
myself to cotfee; w hich 1 seem, on looking back, to have taken by the gallon at 
about tills period of my existence. At about this time, too, I made three dis* 
coveries: first, that Mrs. Crupp was a martyr to a curious disorder called ** the 
spaxzums,** which was generally accompani^ with inilamiiutiOn of the nose, and 
re<]uired to be constantly treated with pepp^nnint; sdKrndly, that something 
peculiar in the temperature of my pantry, made the brSndy-bottles burst; thirdly, 
that 1 was alone in tlie world, and much given to record that circumstance m 
fragments of English versification. 

On the day when 1 was articled, no festivity took place, be}'ond my having 
sandwiches and slierry into the olTicc fur the clerks, and going alone to the theatre 
at night. I went to see *‘The .Stranger” as a Doctors* Commons sort of play, and 
was so dreadfuliy cut up, that I h.irdly knew myself in my own glass when 1 got 
liome. Mr. Spenlow remarked, on this occasion, when we conclftdcd our busi* 
ness, that he should have been happy to have seen me at hisifiouse at Norwood to 
celebrate our becoming connected, out for his domestic arrangements being in some 
disorder, on account of the expected return of his daughter from finishing her 
education at Pans. But, he intimated that when she came home h& should hope 
to have Uie ]>lcasure of entertaining me. 1 knew that he was a widower with one 
daughter, and expressed my acknowledgments. ^ ^ 

Mr. Spenlow was as good as his word. In a week or two, he referred to this 
engagement, and said, that if 1 would do him the favor to come down next 
Saturday, and stay till Monday, he would be extremely liappyf Of course I said 
1 would do him tl>e favor; and he was to drive me down iit his phaeton, and to 
bring me back. 

When the day arrived, my very carpet>bag was an object of veneration to the 
stipendiary clerks, to whom the house at Norwood was a sacred mystenr. One of 
them informed me that he had heard that Mr. Spenlow ate entirely on plate and 
china; and another hinted at champagne bdng con^^tly on draught, after the 
usual custom of table beer. Theadd derk with the wig, whose n a me was Mr. 
Tifley, had beem down on business several times in the course of his^ car^, and 
had on each occasion penetrated to the break^t*patlor. He described it as an 
apartment of the most sumptuous nature, and said trat he had^ drank brown East 
India sheny there^ of a quality so predous a<: to make a man wink. 
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Wc had an adjourned cause in the Consistory that day—about excommunicating 
a baker who had oeoi otyecting in a vestry to a paving-rate—and as the evidence was 
just twice the length of Robinson Crusoe, according to a calculation 1 made, it was 
rather late in the day before we finished. However, we got him excommunicated 
ibr six weeks, and sentenced in no end of costs ; and tlien the baker’s proctor, and 
*the judge, anil the advocates on both sides (who w'cre all nearly related), went out 
of town t^ether, and Mr. Spenlow and 1 drove away in the phaeton. 

llte plhietfln was 8 very handsome affair; the horses arched their necks and 
lifted^p theiflegs^ if they knew they belonged to Doctors’ Commons. There 
was a good dead of competition in the Commons on all points of display, and it 
turned out some very choice e(j[uipagcs then; tliough 1 always have considered, and 
shall consider, that in my time the great article of competition there was 
slarch: which I Uiink was worn among the proctors to as great an extent as it is in 
the nature of man to beat. 

We were very pleasant, going down, and Mr. Spenlow gave me some hints in 
reference to my profession. He said it was the genteelest profession in the world, 
and must on no account be confounded with the profession of a solicitor: being 
quite another sort of thing, infinitely more exclusive, less mechanical, and more 
profitable. We took things much more easily in tire Commons than they could be 
taken anywhere else, he observed, and that sets us, as a privileged class, apart 
lie said it was impossible to conceal the disagreeable fact, that w'e were chiefly 
employed by solicitors ; but he gave me to understand that they were an inferior 
race of men, universally looked down upon by all proctors of any pretensions. 

1 asked Mr. Spenlow what he considered the best sort of professional business? 
lie rcplie<l, that a goeXI case of a,disputed will, w'hcic there w'as a neat little estate 
of thirty or forty tliousana pounds, was, perhaps, the best of all. In such a case, 
he said, not only were there very pretty picking.s, in the way of arguments at every 
stage of the proceedings, and mountains upon mountains of evidence on interro- 
gatolty and counter-interrogatory 4to say nothing of an appeal lying, first tij the 
l)elegates, and then to the Lords); but, the costs being pret^ sure to come out of 
the estate at last, both sides went at it in a lively and spirited manner, and expense 
was no consideration. Then, he launched into a general eulogium on the Commons. 
Wlrat was particularly admired (he said) in Uie Commons, was its compact¬ 
ness. It was the most conveniently organised place in the w'orld. It was the 
complete idea of snugness. It lay in a nut-shell. For example: You brought a 
divorce case, or a restitution case, into the Consistory. Very good. You tried it 
in the Cont^toiv, You made a quiet little round game of it, among a family group, 
and you played it out at lei^re. Suppose you w'ere not satisfied with Uie Con¬ 
sistory, what did you ^ then r Why, you went into the Arches. What vras the 
Arches t The same court, in tlie same room, with the same bar, and the same 
practitioners, but another judge, for there the Consistory judge could plead aiiy 
court-day as an Idvocate. Well, you played your round game out agam. Still 
you were not satisfied. Verr good. What did you do then ? Why, you went to 
the Delegates. Who were tne Delegates ? Why, the Ecclesiastical Delegates w'ere 
the advocates without any business, who had looked on at the round game when it 
was plamng in both courts, and had seen the cards shuffled, and cut, and played, 
and lud talked to all the players about it, and now came fresh, os judges, to settle 
the matter to the satisfimt^on of everybody 1 Discontented people might t^k of 
corruption in the Commons, closeness in kbe Commons, and the necessity of 
reforming the Commons, said Mr. Spenlow solemnly, in conclusion; but wheii the 
price of wheat per bu^d had bera highest, the Commons had been busiest; 
and a man m^ht lay his band upon his heart, and say this to the whole world,— 
** Touch the Common% and down comes the countiy r 
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1 listened to aU this with attention; and though, I must say, 1 had my doubts 
whether the country was quite as much oblig^ to the Commons as Mr. Spenlow 
made out, I respectfully deferred to his opinion. That alK>ut the price of wheat 
per bushel, I modestly felt was too much for my strength, and quite settled the 
question. I have never, to this hour, got the better of that bushel of wheat. It 
has rc-appeared to annihilate me, all through my life, in connexion with all kind” 
of subjects. I don’t know now, exactly, what it has to do with m<^ or what right 
it has to crush me, on an iiiRnite variety of occasiotis; bu^whenever I see my old 
friend the bushel brought in by the head and shoulders (as ne a i acjyi s, 1 ol^rvc), 
1 give up a subject for lost. " • 

This IS a digression. / was not the man to touch the Commons, and bring 
down the country*. I submi^sivcly expresseti, by nry silence, my acquiescence m 
all I had heard from my superior in years and knowletlge; and we talked ab: at 
*‘7'he .Stranger” and the l>rama, and the p.iir of horses, until we came to Mr. 
Spcnlow’s gate. ** 

There was a lovely ganlen to Mr. Spenlow’s house; and though that was not 
the best time of the year for seeing a garden, it was so beautifully kept, that 1 was 
quite cnchantcti. 'I'herc was a charming lanm, there were clusters of trees, and 
there were |HTS!»cctive walks that I could just distinguish in the dark, archetl over 
with trellis- work, on which shrubs and flowers grew in the growing season. “ Here 
Miss Spenlow walks by herself,” I thought. “ Pear me !” 

We went into the house, which was cheerfully lighted up, and into a hall where 
there w^re all sorts of hats, caps, great-coats, plaid.s, glovc.s, whips, and walking- 
sticks. “Where is Miss Dora?” said Mr. Sjxndow to the scn*ant. “Dora!” 1 
thought. “ What a lieautiful name!” 

We tunieil into a n>om near at h.and (I think n was th” identical breakfast-room, 
made mcmomble by the brown hast Indian sherr)')* and I beard a voice say, 
“ Mr. Copperfield, my daughter Dora, and my daughter Dora’s confidential 
friend I” It w.as, no doubt, Mr. Sfienlow’s voice, but I didn’t know it, !>nd I 
didn’t care who.se it was. All was over in a n^oment. I had fuirdlcd roy destiny. 
1 was a captive and a slave. I loved Dora Spenlow to distractirm ! 

She was more than human to me. She was a Tairy, a .^ylph, I don’t know what 
she was—any thing that no one ever saw, and every thing that eycry body ever 
wanted. I was swallowed up in an abyss of love in an instant. There was no 
pausing on the brink; no looking down, or looking back; 1 Vas gone, headlong, 
Dcfore I had sense to say a word to her. , 

observed a well-remembered voice, when I had bowed and .murmured 
something, “have seen Mr. Copjicrficld before.” 

The speaker w^as not Dora. No; the confidenti-1 friend, Miss Murdstone I 

I donh think I was much astonishetl. To the best of m/ judgment, no capacity 
of astonishment vs'os left in me. I'here was nothing worth mentioning in the 
material world, but Dora .Spenlow, to be astonished about. 1 said, “ How do 
you do, Miss Murdstone? I hope you are well.” She answered, “Very well.” 
I said, “How is Mr. Murdstonef’ She replied, “My brotner is robust, 1 am 
obliged to you.” 

Mr. Spenlow, who* I suppose, had been surprised to see us recognise each other 
then put in his word. 

“lam glad to find,” he said, “Copperfield, that you and Miss Murdstone are 
already acquainted.” ■ »• : 

“ Mr. Copperfield and myself,” skid Miss Murdstone, with severe commute, 
** are connexions. We were once slightly acc^inted. It was in his wildish 
dap. Circumstances have separated us since. 1 should not have known him.” 

1 replied tlmt 1 ^ould hgve known her, anywhere Whidi was true enough. 
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Miss Murdstone has had the goodness,” said Mr. Spenlow to me, ** to accep 
the office—if 1 may so describe it—of my daughter Doraa confidential friend. My 
daughter Dora having, unhappily, no mothe'i Mi^s Murdstone is obliging enougn 
to become her companion and protector.” 

A passing thought occurred to me that Miss Murastone, like the pocket instru> 
jpent called a life-preserver, was not so much designed for puqwses of protection 
as of assault. * Ilut as 1 had none but passing thoughts for any subject save l^ora, 
1 glanced^t her, diiet^Iy afterwards, and w.'is thinking that 1 saw, in her prettily 
pettisl^niaiincn.vdliii^sne was not very much inclined to be particularly confidential 
to her companion nnd proteclrji*, when a bell rang, which Mr. Spenlow said was 
the first dinner-bell, and so carried me ufT to dre^s. 

The idea of dre*.sing one's self, or doing any thing m the way of action, in that 
sMv of love, was a little too ridiculous. I could only sit down before iny fire, 
biting the key of my carpet-bag, and think of the captivating, girlish, bright-eyed, 
lovely I >ora. \Vhat a fi^n she had, wluit a face she liad, wliat a graceful, vari¬ 
able, enchanting manner! 

Tlie bell rang again so soon that I made n mere scramble of my dressing, instead 
of the careful operation 1 could have wi.ihed under the circumstances, and went 
d>)\vu-^taIlS. Tliere was some company. Dora w.os talking to an old gentleman 
vith a grey licad. Grey as he was -and a great-grandfather into the bargain, for 
he ‘•aid so— I was madly jealous of him. 

\Vhat a slate of mind 1 was in ! 1 was jealous of everybody. I couldn’t bear 
the idea of anybotly knowing Mr. Spenlow better than I did. It was torturing to 
me to hear them talk of occurrences in which I had had no share. Wlien a iiu>5t 
amiable person, with a highly polishc*d bald head, asked me across the dinner- 
table, if that were the urslioccasion of my .seeing the grounds, I could have done 
anything to him that was savage and revengeful. 

I tlon'l remember wheswas there, except Dora, I have not the least idea wh.at 
we hijd for dinner, besides Dt)ra. My imjucssion is, th.at I dined off Dora entirely, 
and sent away half-a-dozen plates ufltouchcd. 1 sat next to her. 1 talked to her. 
She had the most delightful little voice, the g.ayest little laugh, the pleasantest and 
most fascinating little waj-s, that ever led a lost youth into hopeless slavery. She 
was rather diminutive altogether. So much the more precious, 1 thought. 

When she went out of the rof>m with Miss Murdstone (no other ladies were of 
the party), I fell inlo*a reverie, only disturbed by the cruel apprehension that Miss 
Murdstone would disparage me to her. The amiable creature with the yiolished 
head told me a long stoiy, which I think was about gardening. I think I heard 
him say, ** my gardener," several times. I seemed to pay the deepest attention to 
him, but I was wandering in a jjarden of Eden .all the while, with Dora. 

hfy apprehensions ofabcing disp.araged to the object of my engrossing affection 
were revived when we went into the drawing-room, by ihc grim and distant 
aspect of Miss Mualstone. Hut 1 was relieved of them in an unexfjeclcd manner. 

David Coppcri!eld,”said Miss Murd.stone, beckoning me aside into a window. 
** A word.” 

1 confronted Miss Murdstone alone. 

“David Coppcrficld,” said Miss Murdstone, “I need not*enlarge upon family 
circumstances. They are not a tempting subject” 

“For from it, ma’am,” I returned. 

“Far from it," asseit|ed Miss Murdstone. “I do not wish to revive the 
memory of past differences, or of past outrafes. I have received outrages from 
a person—^a female, I am sorry to say, for the credit of my sex—^who is not to be 
mentioned without scorn and disgust; and therefore I would rather not mention 
her.” 
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I felt very 6ery on my aunt's account; but I said it would certainly be better, if 
Miss Murdstone pleased, not to mention her. I could not hear her disrespectfully 
mentioned, 1 added, without expressing mv opinion in a decided tone. 

Miss Muidstone shut her eyes, and disdainfully inclined her head; then, slowly 
opening her eyes, resumed : 

*' David Coppcrfield, 1 shall not attempt to disguise the fact, that I formed an 
unfavorable opinion of you in your childliood. It may liavc been a mistaken one, 
or you may have ceased to justify it. Thai is not in question between us now. 1 
belong to a fomily remarkable, 1 believe, for some firmnor«s; and 1 ami' not the 
creature of circumstance or chwge. I may have/ny opiniomacrT^Q. Yo*t may 
have your opinion of me." 

1 inclined my head, in my turn. 

** But it is not necessary," said Miss Murdstone, ** that these opinions should 
come into collision here. Under existing circumstances, it is as well on alt accohuU 
that they should not. A.s the chances of hie have brmigbt us together again, and 
m.'iy bring us toother on other occasions, 1 would say, let us meet here as di.'>tant 
acquaintances. T'amily circumstances are a sufficient reason for our only meeting 
on that footing, and it is quite unnecessary that either of us should make the oilier 
the subject of remark. “ l,>o you approve of tliis ?’* 

“ Miss Murdstone," I returned, “1 think you and Mr. Murdstone usc<l me very 
cruelly, and treated my mother with great unkindness. I sliall always think so, as 
long as I live. But I ciuite agree in what you propose." 

M iss Murdstone shut her eyes again, and bent ner head. Then, just touching 
the back of my hand with the tips of her cold, stiff fingers, she walked away, 
arranging the little fetters on her wrists and round her neck: w'hich seem«l to be 
the same set, in exactly the same state, as when 1 hadtiecn her last. These 
reminded me, in reference to Miss Murdstone's nature, bf the fetters over a jail* 
door; suggesting on theouti>ide, to all beholders, xvhat was to be expected within. 

All 1 know of the rest of the evening is, that I heard the empress of my heart 
sing enchanted ballads in the French language generally to the effect tli.it, vliat* 
ever was the matter, we ought always to dance, Ta ra la, I'a ra la! accompanying 
herself on a glorified instrument, resembling a guitar. That 1 was lost in blissful 
delirium. Tfjat I refusotl refreshment. That my soul recoiled from punch par¬ 
ticularly. That when Miss Murdstone took her iqto custody and Icdber away, she 
smiled and gave me her delicious hand. 'Fhat I caught a yiew of myself in a 
mirror, looking perfectly imbecile and idiotic. That I retired to bed in a most 
maudlin state of mind, and got up in a crisis of feeble infatuation. 

It was a fine morning, and early, and 1 thought I would go and take a stroll 
flown one of those wire-archcd walks, and indulge my passion by dwOling on her 
image. On my way through the hall, 1 encountcrAi her little dog, who was called 
Jip—short for Gipsy. I approached him tenderly, for I Ibved even him; but he 
showed his whole set of teeth, got under a chair expressly’to snarl, and wouldn't 
hear of the least familiarity. \ 

The garden was cool and solitary. I walked about, wondcrisg what my feelings 
of happiness would be, if 1 could ever become engaged to this dear wonder. As 
to marriage, and fortune, and all that, I believe 1 was almost as innocently tmde- 
signing then, as when I loved little Em’ly. To be allowed to call her ** Dora," to 
write to her, to dote upon and worship her, to have reason to think that when die 
was with other people she was yet mindful of me, seemed to me the summit of 
tinman ambition—am sure it was the summit of minet 'There is no doubt what¬ 
ever toat I was a lacka^udcal young spooney; but there was a purity of heart in 
■n dm still, that prevents my having quite a contemptuous recollection of itf let me 
Uugh as I may 
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1 had not been walking long, when I turned a comer, and met her. I tingle 
again from head to foot as recollection turns that comer, and my pen shakes in 
my hand. 

“ YoUT-ljjt©—out eai’ly, Miss Spcnlow,” said I. 

“ It’s^wupid at home,” she replied, and Miss Murdstone is so absurd! She 
talks such nonsense about its being necessary for the day to be aired, before I come 
f^ut. Aired (She laughed, here, in the most melodious manner.) '*On a 
Sunday morning, when 1 don’t practise, I must do something. So 1 told papa 
last night*! mus t cotm out. Besides, it *s the brightest time of the whole day. 
Don’t <yott thl!BrS(r!j| • 

I hazarded a bola flight, and said (not without stammering) that it was very 
bright to me tlien, Uiough it had been very dark to me a minute before. 

,*°Do you mean a compliment 7 ” said Dora, “ or tliat the weather has really 
enS^edf* 

I stammered worse thag before, in replying that I meant no compliment, but the 
plain truth; though I was not aware of any change having taken place in the 
weather. It was in the state of my own feelings, 1 added bashfully: to clench the 
explanation. 

1 never saw such curls—how could I, for there never were such curls!—^as those 
she shook out to hide her blushes. As to the straw hat and blue ribbons wliich 
was on the top of the curls, if I could only have hung it up in my rqpm in Bucking* 
ham Street, what a priceless possession it would have beenl 

*' You have just come home from Paris,” said I. 

** Yes,” said she. ** Have you ever been Uiere ?” 

*' No.” 

“OhI I hope you’Ibgo soon 1 You would like it so much!” 

Traces of oeep>seatea hnguish apf^eared in iny countenance. That she should 
ho{)e I would go, that she should think it possible 1 cau/J go, was insupportable. 
1 depreciated Paris; I‘depreciated Prance. I said 1 wouldn’t leave England, 
undcf existing circumstances, for^^y earthly consideration. Nothing should 
induce me. In short, she w'as sliaking the curls again, when the little dug came 
running along the walk to our relief. 

He was mortally jealous of me, and persisted in barking at me. She took him up 
in her arms—<)h my goodness l-v-and caressed him, but he persisted upon barking 
still. He wouldn’t iet me touch him, when I tried ; and then she beat him. It 
increased my sufferings greatly to see the pats she gave him for punishment on the 
bridge of his blunt nose, while he winked his eyes, and licked her hand, and still 
growled within himself like a little double>ba.ss. At length he was quiet—well he 
might be with her dimpled chin upon his head I —and we walked away to look at a 
greenhouse. ^ * 

“You are not very intimate with Miss Murdstone, are youf’ said Dora. 
—“ My pet” 

(The two last wnrds were to the dog. Oh if tney had only been to me.') 

“ No,” I replied# “Not at aU so.” 

She is a tiresome creature,” said Dora, pouting. “ I can’t think what papa 
can have been about when he <^ose such a vexations thing ^o be my companion. 
V)lio wants a protector? 1 am sure / don’t want a protector. Tip can protect me 
a great deal better than Miss Murdstone,—can’t you, Jip, dearr 

He only winked lasil)^ when she kissed his ball of a heatl. 

** Papa calls her myT^Shfidential friend, ^ut I am sure she is no sneh thing—is 
she, Jip ? We are not going to confide in any such cross people, Jip and I.^ We 
tnean to bestow our confidence where we like, and to find out our own friend^* 
instead of having them found out for ns—don’t we, Jip f * 
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As for me« every word was a new heap of fetters, livettcd above the last 

** It is very hard, because we have not a kind Mama, that we are to have, instead, 
n sulky, gloomy old thing like Miss Murdstone, always following us about—isn't it 

i ip f Never mind, Jip. We w'on't be confidential, and w'e ’U make ourselves as 
appy as we can in spite of her, and we 'll teazc her, and not please her—^won't we, 

Jip r 

If it had lasted any longer, 1 think 1 must have gone doym on my kn^H^ on the 
gravel, with the probability before me of grazing them, an(Wr^%iliig presently 
ejected from the premises besides. But by good fortune the greenhouse was not 
far off, and these wordi> brought us to it. 

It contained quite a show of beautiful geraniums. We loitered along in front of 
them, and Dora often stopped to admire tliis one or that one, and 1 stoppcA '■co 
admire the same one, and Dora, laughing, held die dog u^> chiUliddy, to smell the 
flowers; and if we were not all three in Fairyland, certainly / was. 'Hie scent of 
a geranium leaf, at this day, striko me with a half comical, half serious wonder as 
to what clunge has come over me in a moment; arid then 1 see a straw hat and blue 
ribbons, and a quantity of curls, and a little black dog l>eing held up, in two slender 
arms, against a bank of blo^^oms and bright leaves. 

Miss Si urd'stonebad been looking for us. .She found us here; and prcsentcil her 
uncongenial chebk, the little wrinkles in it filled with hair powder, to Dora to l>e 
kissed, 'rtien she took Dora's arm in hers, and marched us into breakfast .as if it 


were a soldier’s funeral. 


How many cups of tea I drank, liccause I'fora made it, I don’t know. But, I 
T)erfcct}y remember that 1 sat swilling tea until my M-hulc nfirvous system, if I had 
nad any in those days, must have gone by the board. By-and-by we went to church. 
Miss ^Iurd.stone was between Dora and me in the pew; but 1 heard her sing, and 
♦he congregation vanished. A sermon was delivered—about Dora, of course—and 
I am afraid that is all I know of the sen icc. • 

We had a quid day. No company, a walk, a family dinner of four, and an 
evening of looking over boc'ks and pictures; Miss Munlstone with a homily 
t>efore her, and her eye ujM>n us, keeping guanl vigilantly. Ah! little did 
Mr. Spcnlow imagine, when he sat opposite to me after dinner that day, with 
his pocketdiandkerchief over his head, how fervently I was en^h^acing him, in my 
fancy, as his son-in-law ! l.ittic did he think, when 1 took leave of him at night, 
that he had just given his full consent to my being engaged to Dora, and that 1 was 
invoking blessings on his head ! 

We departed early in the morning, for we had a Salvage case comiilg on in the 
Admiralty Court, requiring a rather accurate kuoi.'ledge of the whole science of 
navigation, in which (as we couldn't be expected to knuw much about those 
matters in the Commons) the judge had entreated two old Trinity Masters, for 
charity's sake, to come and help him out. l^ora was at the breakfast-table to 
make the tea again, how'ever; and 1 had the melancholy pleasure of taking oS my 
hat to her in the phaeton, as she stood on the door-step with Jip in her arms. 

What the Admiral^ was to me tliat day; what nonsense 1 made of our case in 
my mind, as 1 listcnccTto it; how I saw *' Dora” engraved upon the blade of the 
silver oar which they by upon the table, as the emblem of that high jurisdiction; 
and how I felt when Mr. Spenlow went home without me (I had had an insane hope 
that he might take me back again), as if I were a marinurimysclf, and the ship to 
which 1 bdonged bad sailed away anu lefl me on a desert island; I shall make no 
fruitless eflbrt to describe. If that sleepy old court could rouse itself, and present 
in any visible form the day dreams 1 have had in it about Dora, it would reveal 
sny truth. 
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I don't mean the dreams that I dreamed on that day alone, but day after day, 
hrom week to week, and term to term. 1 went there, not to attend to what was 
going on, but to think about Dora. If ever I bestowed a thought upon the cases, 
as they dragged their slow length before me, it was only to wonder, in the matri* 
monial cases (remembering Dora), how it was that married people could ever be 
otherwise than happy; and, in the Prerogative cases, to consider, if the money in 
question had been left to me, what were the foremost steps 1 should immediately 
have takSw in reg ard to Dora. Within the first week of my passion, I bought four 
sumpiBous wSfSfcUSEte—not for mys-elf; / had no pride in them; for Dora—and took 
to wearing straw'coforcd kid gloves in the streets, and laid the foundations of all the 
ctims I have ever ha<L If the l>oois I wore at that period could only be produced 
and compared with i!ie natiual si/e of my feet, they w'ould show what the slate of 
lil^cart was, in a most affecting manaec 

And yet, wretched crij^le as I made m3'self by this act of homage to Dora, I 
walked miles upon miles daily in the hope of seeing her. Not only was I soon 
as well known on the Norwood Road as the {X)stmcn on that beat, but 1 pen'aded 
London likewise. 1 walked about the streets where the best shops for ladies were, 
I haunted the bazaar like an tmquiet spirit, 1 fagged through the Park again and 
again, long after I was quite knocked up. Sometimes, at long inten'als and on rare 
occ.asions, 1 .saw her. l*erhaps I saw her glove waved in a carriage window; per* 
haps I met her, walketl with her and Miss ^lurdstonc a little way, and spoke to her. 
In the latter case I was always very miserable aftenvards, to think that I had said 
nothing to the purpose; or that she had no idea of the extent of my devotion, or 
that she cared nothing about me. 1 was always looking out, ns may be supposed, 
for anotlicr invitation t» Mr. SjKnlow’s house. I was always being disappointed, 
for I got none. • 

Mrs. Cnipp must have l>ccn a woman of penetration; for when this attachment 
was but a few weeks <)hlt .and I li.ad not had the courage to write more explicitly 
even to Agnes, than that I had begn to Mr. Spcnlow's house, whose family,” I 
added, “ consists of one daughter;”—I say Mrs. Crupp must h.ave been a woman 
of penetration, for, even in that early st.agc, she found it out. She came up to me 
one evening, when 1 was very low, to ask (she being then afiliclcd with ilie disorder 
1 have meutitfned) if 1 could oltJige her with a little tincture of cardamums mixed 
willi rhubarb, and %voreti with seven drops of the essence of cloves, which was 
the best remedy for her complaint;—or, if I had not such a thing by me, with a 
little brandy, w'hich was the next best. It v^'as not, she remarked, so palatable to 
her, but it was the next best. As 1 had never even heard of the first remedy, and 
always had second in the closet, I gave Mrs. Crupp a glass of the second, 
which (tliat 1 might ha^e no sufpicion of its being devoted to any improper use) 
she began to take in my presence. 

“Cheer up, sir,** said Mrs. Crupp. ‘*I can’t abear to sec you so, sir: I’m a 
mother myself.” • 

1 did not quite porceive the application of this fact to mjself, but I smiled on 
Mrs. Crupp, as benignly as was m my power. 

Come, sir,” said Mrs. Crupp. ** Excuse me. I know what it is, sir. There’s 
a lady in the case.” 

“Mrs. Crupp?" I returned, reddening. 

“ Oh, bless you! Keep a good heart, sir! ” said Mrs. Crupp, nodding encourage¬ 
ment. “Never say die,*8!^I If She don’t^mile upon you, there’s a many as 
will. You ’re a young gentleman to ie smiled on, Mr. Copperfull, and you must 
learn your walue, sir,’” 

Mrs. Crupp always called me Mr. Copperfull: firstly, no doubt, because it was 
not my name; and secondly, I am inclined to Uiink, in some indistinct association 
with a washing-day. 
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** What makes 70a suppose there is anj young lady in the case* Bfrs. Cntppf 
said L 

**Mr. CopperfiiU,** said Mrs. Crupp. with a great deal of feelingi a 

mother mysui.” 

For some time Mrs. Crupp could only lay her hand upon her nankeen bosom, 
and fortify herself against returning pain with sips of her medicine. At length 
she ^ke a^in. 

“When the present set were took for you by your dcar^^unt, Mr. Qpppeifull," 
said Mrs. Crupp, “ my remark were, 1 h.id now found “*^niirr ^ r cs|ipe fur. 
* Thank Ev’in! ’ were the expression, * I have no^ found sumtoun 1 can care for! * 
—You don’t cat enough, sir, nor yet drink." 

*' Is that what you found your supposition on, Mrs. Crupp?" said 1. 

“Sir,"said Mrs. Crupp, in a tone approaching to seventy, “I’ve laundr«c.'.'d 
other young gentlemen brides yourself. A young gcivtleraan may be over-carcful 
of himself, or he nwy be under-careful of himself. HL’ may brush his hair too 
regular, or too unregular. He may wear his boots much too large for him, or much 
too small. That is according as the young gentleman has his original character 
formed. But let him go to which extreme he may, sir, there’s a young lady in 
both of’em." 

Mrs. Crupp shook her head in such a determined manner, that I had not an 
inch of'vantage-ground left. 

“It was but the gentleman w’hich died here before yourself," said Mrs. Crupp, 
** that fell in love—^with a lannaid—and had his waistcoats took in directly, though 
much swelled by drinking." 

“ Mrs. Crupp," said 1, “ I must beg you not to connt^t the young lady in my 
case with a baniuaid, or anything of that sort, if you ]ilr.\sc." 

“Mr. Copperfull,” returned Mrs. Crupp, “I’m a mother myself, and not likely. 
I ask your pardon, sir, if 1 intrude. I sliould never wish to intrude where I were 
not welcome. But you arc a young gentleman, Mr. Copperfull, and my adwice to 
you is, to cheer up, sir, to keep a good heart, and to know your own walue. If you 
w'as to take to something, sir," said'Mrs. Crupp, “ if you was to take to skittles, 
now, which is healthy, yoiLinight find it divert your mind, and do you good." 

With these words, MrsV Crupp, affecling to be very careful of the brandy— 
which was all gone—thanke<l me with a majesiic curt.sey, and reliretL As her 
figure disappeared into the gloom of the entry, this cuunkl certainly presented 
itself to my mind in the light of a slight liberty on Mrs. Cnipp’s part; but, at the 
same time, 1 was content to receive it, in another point of vieW| as a word to the 
wise, and a warning in future to keep my secret better. ir 


CHAPTER XXVII. 

^ TOMMY TRADDLES. 

It may have been in consequence of Mrs. Cmpp's adrice, and, perhaps, for no 
better reason than because there was a certain similarity in the sound of the word 
skittles and Traddles, that it came into my head, next f^y» to go and look after 
Trudies. The time he had mentitned was more than out, and he lived in a little 
street near the Veterinary College at Camden Town, which was principally tenanted, 
as one of our clerks who lived in that direction informed me, by gend^er student^ 
who bought live dook^a, and made experiments on thow quadruped-i in dieif 
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Vrivate tpaxtments* Havtag obtained from this clerk a direction to the 
grove in question, I set out, me same afternoon, to visit my old schoolfellow. 

I found that the street was not as dmirable a one as 1 could have wish^ it to be, 
for the sake of Traddles. The inhabitants appeared to have a propensity to throw 
any little trifles they were not in want of, into the toad: which not only made it 
rank and sIop|>y, but untidy too, on account of the cabbage-leaves. The refuse was 
%ot wholly vcjj^ble cither, for 1 myself saw a shoe, a doublcd-up saucepan, a black 
bonnet, and an umbrella, in various stages of decomposition, as 1 was looking out 
for the number I wanted, 

Tlu^enei^iinrT^^the place leminded me forcibly of the days when I lived with 
Mr. and Mrs. Micavfttcr. An indescribable character of faded gentility that attached 
to the house I sought, and made it unlike all Uie other houses in the street—though 
thjv were all built on one monotonous pattern, and looked like the early copies 
o^a blundering boy who was learning to make houses, and had not yet got out ot 
his cramped brick-and-nmitar pothooks—reminded me still more of Mr. and Mrs. 
Micawber. Happening To arrive at the door os it was opened to the afternoon 
milkman, I was reminded of Mr. and Mrs. Micawber more forcibly yet. 

*' Now,” said the milkman to a very youthful sen-ant girl. Has that there 
little kill of mine been heerd on ?” 

“ Oh, master says he ’ll attend to it immediate,” was the reply. 

“ Because,” said the milkman, going on as if he had received no answer, and 
speaking, as I judgetl from his tone, rather for the edification of somelxxiy within 
the house, than of the youthful servant—an impression w-hich was strengtliened by 
his manner of glaring down the passage—** because that there little bill lias been 
running so long, that I begin to believe it’s run away altogether, and never won’t be 
heerd of. Now, I ’m liot a going to stand it, you know!” said the milkman, still 
throwing his voice into th^ house, and glaring down the passage. 

As to his dealing in the mild article of milk, by-tlie-bye, Iherencver was a greater 
anomaly. His depoztiAent would luve been fierce in a butcher or a brandy 
merchant. ^ 

The voice of the youthful servant became faint, but she seemed to me, from the 
action of her lips, a^in to munnur that it would be attended to immediate. 

** 1 tell you what,” said tlie milkman, looking haixl at her for the first time, and 
taking her by^e chin, “are yqu fond of milk ?*’ 

*' Yes, I likes it,’kshe replied. 

** Good,” said tiie milkman. ** Then you won’t have none to-morrow. D’ ye 
hear f Not a fragment of milk you won’t have to-morrow.” 

I thought she seemed, upon the whole, relieved, by the prospect of having any 
to-day. T^ milkman, after shaking his hc.ad at her, darkly, reieas^ her chin, and 
with anv things rather than goo^-will o|)encd his can, and deposited the usual quan¬ 
tity in the iamily jug. ihis done, he went away, muttering, and uttered the ciy of 
his trsde neat door, in a vindictive shriek. 

** Does Mr. Tidridles live here ?” I then enquired. 

A mysterious voice from the end of the passage replied ** Yes.” Upon which 
the youtlifiil servant replied ‘‘■Yes.” 

“ Is he at home ?” said 1. , 

Again the m 3 rsteriotts voim replied in the affirmative, and again the servant echoed 
it Upon this, I walked in, ana in pursuance of the servant's directions walked up¬ 
stairs; conscious, as I passed the back parlor-door, that 1 was surveyed by a mys¬ 
terious eyt, probably Moflc^g to the mysterious voice. 

When I got to the top of the stiurs—the nouse was only a stoiy high above the 
ground floor—Traddles was on the landing to meet me. He was deughted to see 
me, and gave me welcome, with great heartiness, to his little room. It was in the 
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front cf the house, and extremely neat, though s^ely furnished. It was his only 
room, I saw; for there was a soia<bedstead in it, and his blacking*brushes and 
blacking were among his books—on the top shelf, behind a dictionary. His table 
was covered with papers, and he was hard at work in an old coat I looked at 
nothing, that I know of, but 1 saw everything, even to the prospect of a diurch 
upon his china inkstand, as I sat down—and tills, too, was a faculty confirmed in 
me in the old Micawber times. Various ingenious arrangements ho had made, foV 
the disguise of his chest of drawers; and the accommodation of his lioots, hvt shaving* 
glass, and so forth, particularly impressed themselves upQn^nC|j^4,^iehccs of the 
same Traddles urho used to make models of elephants’ dens inS^ting<pa{}c/ to put 
flies in; and to comfort himself under ill us^c, with the memorable works of art 1 
have so often mentioned. 

In a comer of the room w*as something neatly covered up with a large white Orih. 
I could not make out what that was. 

** Traddles,” said I, shaking hands with him again, afttr I had sat down, ** 1 am 
delighted to see you.” 

“lam delighted to see you^ Coppcrfield,” he returned. “ I am very glad indeed 
to see you. It w'as because I was thoroughly glad to see you when we met in hty 
Place, and was sure you were thoroughlv glad to see me, that I gave you this 
address instead of my addicss at chambers.” 

“ Dh! You liave chamljcrs!*’ said I. 

“ Why, 1 have the fourth of a room and a pas^c, and the fourth of a clerk,” 
returned Traddles. “Three others and m^'scll unite to have a set of chamlicrs—to 
look business-like—and we quarter the cleik too. llalf-a-crownawcekhe costs me.” 

His old simple character and good temper, and something of his old unlucky 
fortune also, 1 thought, smiled at me in the smile wijh U^hich he made this ex¬ 
planation. 

“ It's not because I have the least pride, Copperfiel^, you understand,” said 
Traddles, “that 1 don’t usually give my address here. It’s only on account of 
those who come to me, w'ho might not like to some here. For myself, 1 am’ fight¬ 
ing my w'ay on in the world against difficultic.^, and it would be ridiculous if 1 made 
a pretence of doing any thing else.” 

“ You are reading for the bar, Mr. Waterbrook informed me ?” said I. 

“ Why, yes,” said Traddles, rutibing his handsi’slowly over one another, “lam 
reading for the bar. Tlic fact is, 1 have just begun to keep isiy terms, after rather 
a long delay. It’s some time since I was articleil, but the i^aymcnt of that hundred 
poun^ was a great pull. A great pull!” said Traddles, with a wince, as if he had 
iiad a tooth out. ^ 

“ Do you know what 1 can’t help thinking of^ Traddles, as I sit here looking at 
you ?” I asked him. « 

“No,” said he. 

“ That sky-blue suit you used to wear.” 

“Lord, to be sure 1” cried Traddles, laughing. “Tight in*the arms and legs, 
you know ? Dear me! Well! Those were happy times, weren’t they ?” 

“1 think our schoolmaster might have made them happier, without doing any 
harm to any of us, I Acknowledge,” I returned. 

** PerhajM he might,” said Traddles. “ But dear me, there was a good deal of 
fun going on. Do you remember the nights in the bed-room ? When we used to 
have the suppers ? And when you used to tell the stories^ Ha, ha, ha! And do 
you rememMr when 1 got caned for ciying about Mr. Mell ? Old Creakle t 1 
should like to see him again, too !*’ 

“He was a brute to you, Traddles,” said I, indignantly; forb^ good-humor 
made me feel as if I had seen him beaten but yesterday. 
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*'I)o you thuik 80 f* returned Traddles. ** Really? Perhaps he was, rather. 
But it’s all over, a long while. Old Creakle !’* 

** You were brought up by an uncle, then ?** said 1. 

*' Of course 1 wassaid Traddles. llie one I was always going to write to. 
And always didn't, eh! lia, ha, ha! Yes, 1 had an uncle then. He died soon 
after 1 left sch^L" 

“ Indo^ I” 

“Yes. *4Ie was a retired—what do you call it I—draper—cloth-merchant—and 
had made me Hus htriT. But he cUdn’t like me when 1 grew up.” 

“Do you really mean that ?” said I. He was so compost, that I fancied he 
must have some pther meaning. 

•^h dear yes, Copperfield I I mean it,” replied Traddles. “ It was an unfortu- 
n^flhing, but be didn’t like me at all. He said I wasn't at all what he expected, 
and so he married his hou|ekeepcr.*’ 

“ And what did you do ?" 1 asked. 

“ I didn't do anything in imticular,” said Traddles. “ I lived with them, wait¬ 
ing to be put out in the world, until his gout unfortunately flew to his stomach— 
and so he died, and so she married a young man, and so I wasn't provided 
for.'* 

“Did you get nothing, Traddles, after all f 

“Oh dear yes!” said Tratldles. “I got fifty pounds. I had never been 
brought up to any profession, and at first 1 was at a loss what to do for myself. 
However, 1 }>egan, with the assistance of the son of a professional man, who had 
been to Salem House—Yawler, with his nose on one side. Do you recollect 
him f* • 

No. He had not been tffere with me; all the noses w'cre straight in my day. 

**lt don't matter,” said Traddles. “1 began, by means of his assistance, to 
copy law writings. That didn't answer very well; and then 1 began to state 
coses for them, and make abstracts, #nd do tliat sort of work. For I am a plod¬ 
ding kind of fellow, Copperfield, and had learnt the way of doing such things 
pithily. Well I lliat put it in my head to enter myself as a law student; and 
tii.it ran away with all tiiat was left of the fifty pounds. Yawler recommended me 
to one or two other offices, howcuer—Mr. Waterbrook’s for one—^and I got a good 
many jolis. 1 was fogunate enough, too, to become acquainted with a person in 
the publishing way, who was getting up an Encyclopaedia, and he set me to work; 
and, indeed” (glancing at his table), “ I am at work for him at this minute. I am 
not a bad compUcr, Copperfield,” said Traddles, presening the same air of cheer¬ 
ful confidencenn all he said, “bi^ I have no invention at all; not a particle. 1 
suppose there never was a young man with less originality than I have.'' 

As Traddles seemed to expect that I should assent to this as a matter of course, 
1 nodded; and he went on, with the same sprightly patience—I can find no better 
expression—as befoae. 

“So, by little anddittle, and not living high, I managed to scrape up the hun¬ 
dred pounds at last,” said Traddles; “and thank Heaven that's paid—though it 
was—though it certainly was,” said Traddles, wincing again as if he had had 
another tooth out, “ a pull. 1 am living by the sort of work 1 have mentioned, 
still, and I hope, one of these days, to get connected with some newspaper: which 
would almost oe the making of my fortune. Now, Copperfield, you are so exactly 
what you used to be, withi&t agreeable &ce, and it's so pleasant to see you, that 
1 sha’n't conceal an 3 rthing. Therefore you must know that I am engaged.” 
Engag^I Oh Dora! 

“ S»c is a curate’s daughter,” said Traddles; *• one of ten, down in Devonshire. 
Yet I” For he saw me glance, involuntarily, at the prospect on the inkstand. 
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'* That *s the church! You come round here* to the leA* out of this fatCi'' tradng 
his huger along the inkstand* ** and exactly where 1 hold this pen, there stands the 
house—facing* you understand, towards the church.” 

The delight with which he entered into these particulars* did not fiilly present 
itself to me until afterwards; for my selfish thoughts were making a ground'plan of 
Mr. SpexUow’s house and garden at the same moment. <i * 

“She is such a dear^rll” said Traddlcs; **a little older than in*, but the 
dearest girl 1 1 told you 1 was |p>ing out of town ? 1 ha^ bfienolBwh there. I 
walked there* and 1 walked back* and I had tire iftost delightim timel 1 ^re say 
ours is likely to be a rather long engagement* but our motto is * Wait and hope!' 
We always say that ‘Wait and hope,’* w’c always say. And the would wait, 
Copperfield* till she was sixty—any age you can mention—for me J” 

Traddles rose from his chair, and* with a triumphant smile* put bis hand upon 
the white cloth I had obser\'Cti. c 


“However,” he said* “it’s not tliat ive Haven’t made a bemnning towards 
housekeeping. No, no; we have l>egun. We must get on by degrees* but we 
have begun. Here,” drawing tlie cloUi oiT w'ith great pride um care* “ are two 
pieces of furniture to commence with. This flower-pot and stand* she bought her* 
self. You put that in a parlor-window,” said Traddles, falltnir a little back from it to 


sur^'ey U with the greater admiration, •• with a plant in it* and—and there you are! 
This little round table with tlie marble top (it‘s two feet ten in circumference), I 
bought You want to lay a book flown, you know* or somebody comes to see you 
or your wife, and wants a place to stancl a cup of tea upon, and—and there you 
are again!” said Traddles. “ It ’s an admirable piece Of workmanship—firm as a 
rock!” 


I praised them botli* highly* and Traddlcs replaced the covering as carefully os 
he had removed it. 


“It’s not a great deal towards the fiirnislung*” said Traddles* “but it’s some¬ 
thing. The table-clotlis* and pillow-caM^s, arid articles of that kind* are what dis¬ 
courage me most, Copjierfield. So does the ironmongery—candle-boxc-s, and 

S idirons, and that sort of necessaries—because those thmgs tell* and mount up. 
owever, ‘ wait and hope!’ And 1 assure you she's the dearest girl 1” 

“ I am quite certain of it,” said I. ' 

“In the meantime,” said Traddles* coming back to his chhir; “ and this b the 
end of my prosing about myself* I get on as well as 1 can. 1 don’t make much* 
but 1 don’t spend much. In gener^ 1 board with the people down-stairs* who are 
very agrMable people indeed. Both Mr. and Mrs. Micawbor have seen a good 
deal of life* and are excellent company.” 

“ My dear Traddles I” I quickly exdaimed. “ What c w jon talking aboutf 
Traddles looked at roe* as if he wondered what / was talking about. 

“Mr. and Mrs. Micawberl” I repeated. “Why* I am indroately acquainted 
with them T* '* 

An opportune double knock at the door* urhich I knew well from old experience 
in Windsor Terrace* and which nobody but Mr. Micawber could ever have Knocked 
at that door, resolvra anv doubt in my mind as to their being my old friends. I 
begged Traddles to ask ^ landlord to walk up. Traddles acc^ingly did t(^ 
over the banister; and Mr. Micawber, not a bit changed—hb tights, his stick, hb 
shirt-collar, and hb eye-glass, all the same as ever—eam into the room with a 
genteel and youthful air. 

“1 beg your pardon, Mr. Traddles,** said Mr. Micawber, with the old roll in 
Ids vfdce, as he (&edced himself in humming a soft tune. **I was not aware that 
timre was wof indivMiia], alien to thb tenement, in your sanctum." 

Mr. Micawber slightly bowed to mg, and pulled up lus shirt-collar. 
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The hUfowhers •*turn up* 


'* How do von do, Mr. Micawber f said 1. 

** Sir,** saia Mr. Micawber, ** you are exceedingly obliging. I am in sUtHt quo,** 

** And Mrs. Micawber f* I pursued. 

** Sir,” said Mr. Micawber, ** she is also, thank God, in h*aiu quo.** 

** And the d^ldren f * Mr. Micawber. 

• ** Sir,” said Mr. Micawber, ** I rejoice to reply that th^ are, likewise^ in the 
enjoyment of jklnbrity.” 

AU tlij^time, Mr. Micawber had not known me in the least, though he had 
stood ^ce tcx'^^ce But now, seeing me smUe, he examined my features 

with more attention^ fell back,*cried, “Is it possible! Have 1 the pleasure of 
again beholding Copperfield V* and shook me by both hands with the utmost 
fervor. 

•MOood Heaven, Mr.Traddlcs!” said Mr. Micawber, “to think tliat I should 
find you acquainted with the friend of my youth, the companion of earlier days! 
My dear!” calling over ftie banisters to Mrs. Micawber, while Traddles looked 
(with reasony not a little amared at this description of me. “ Here is a gentleman 
in Mr. Traddles*s apartment, whom he wishes to have the pleasure of presenting to 
you, my love 1” 

Mr. Micawber immediately reappeared, and shook hands with me again. 

“ And how is our good friend the Doctor, Copperfield ?” said Mr. Micawber, 
“ and all the circle at Canterbury f* 

** 1 have none but good accounts of them,” said I. 

“ I am most delighted to hear it,” said Mr. Micawber. “ It was at Canterbury 
where we last met Within Uie shadow, 1 may figuratively say, of that religious 
edifice, immortalized by Chaucer, which was anciently the resort of Pilgrims from 
the remotest comers m—in short,” said Mr. Micawber, “ m the immeKhate neigh* 
bourhood of tlte Cathedral.” 

I replied tliat it w'as., Mr. Micawber continued talking as volubly as he could; 
but nipt, I thought without showing, by some marks of concern in his countenance, 
that he was sensible of sounds iif the next room, as of Mrs. Micawber washing 
her hands, and hurriedly opening and shutting drawers that were uneasy in their 
action. 


** You ftndjos, Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, with one eye on Traddles, “at 
present estamished, on what nAy be designated as a small and uniossuming scale; 
out you are aware ftat I have, in the course of my career, surmounted difficulties, 
and conquered obstacles. You are no stranger to the fact, that there have been 
periods of my life, when it has been requisite that 1 should pause, until certain 
expected evpits should turn up; when it has been necessary that I should fall back, 
before making what 1 trust I shall not be accused of presumption in terming—a 
spring. The present iSHme of those momentous stages in the life of man. You find 
me, ^en back, for a spring; and 1 have every reason to believe that a vigorous 
leim will shortly ^ tlic result.” 

I was expressing my satisfaction, when Mrs. Micawber came in; a little more 
dattemly than iffie used to be, or so she seemed now, to my unaccustomed eyes, 
but still with some prqMuation of herself for company, and with a pair of brown 
gloves on. . • ^ 

** My dear,” said Mr. Micawber, leading her towards me. ^ ** Here is a 
gentleman of the name of Copperfield, who wishes to renew Hs acquaintance 
witbyou.” • • 

It would have been better, as it turatil out, to have led gently up to bis 
announcement for Mrs. Micawber, being in a delicate state of health, wu over¬ 
come by it, and was taken so unwell, ^t Mr. Micawber was obligal, in great 
tnopidanon, to run down to water-butt in the back yard, and draw a basinful 
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to lave her brow with. She presentiv revived, however, and was really pleased to 
•ee me. We had half*an*hour*s talic, all toother; and I asked her about the 
twins, who, she said, were “grown great creatures and after Master and Miss 
Micawber, whom she described as “ absolute giants,*' but they were not produced 
on that occasion. 

Mr. Micawber was very anxious that 1 should stay to dinner. I should not have 
been averse to do so, but that 1 imagined I detected trouble, ard calculation* 
relative to the extent of the cold meat, in Mrs. Micawlier's eye. 1 ♦herefore 
pleaded another engagement; and obseiving that Mrs. MicawMr'^^^^irits were 
immediately lightened, I resisted all persuasion to forego it. ^ 

But 1 told Traddles, and Mr. and Mrs. Micawber, that before I could think of 
leaving, they must appoint a d.oy when they would come and dine with me. The 
occupations to which I’raddles stood pletlgcd, rendered it necessary to fix a sq^’^^ 
what distant one; but an appointment was mode for the purpose, that suited us all, 
and tlicn 1 took my leave. i 

Mr. ^^icawbcr, under pretence of showing me a nearer way tlian that by whicli 1 
had come, accompanied me to the comer of the street; being anxious (he explained 
to me) to say a few words to an old friend, in confidence. 

“ ^^y dear Copperficld,” said Mr. Micawber, “ 1 need hardly tell you that to 
have Inmeath our roof, under exi-.ting circumstances, a mind like that which gleams 
—if I may be allowed the cxpicssion—^which gleams—in your friend TradiUcs, is 
an unspeakable comfort. Wiih a washerwoman, who exposes hard-liake for sale 
in her parlor-window, dwelltng next door, and a Bow-strcct offtcer rc'siding over 
the way, you may imagine that his society is a source of consolation to myself and 
to Mrs. Micawlier. 1 am at present, my dear CopjxrrficM, engage<l in the sale of 
com upon commission. It is not an avocation of a remuif.rative description—in 
other words, it does »<?/ pay—and sonic temporary embarrassments of a pecuniary 
nature have been the consequence. I am, how'cver, dclightcti to add that 1 have 
now an immediate prospect of something turning up (I am not at lilierty to say in 
what direction), which 1 trust wall enable me to provide, permanently, both for my¬ 
self and for your friend Traddles, in whom I have an unaftected interest. You 
may, perhaps, be prepared to hear that Mrs. Micawber is in a state of health which 
renders it not wholly improbable that an addition nuiy be ultimately made to tliose 
pledges of affection which—in short, to the infaitine ^up. Mrs*. Micawdicr’s 
family hiave been so gc^ as to express their dissatisfaction atuthis state of things. 
I liave merely to observ'c, that I am not aware it is any business of theirs, and that 
I repel that exhibition of feeling with scorn, and with aeftance !’* 

Mr. Micawber then shook hands with me again, and me. 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 

MR. MICAWBER's gauntlet. 

Until the day arrived on which I was lO entertain my newly-found old friends, 1 
lived principally on Dora and coffee. In my love-lorn condition, my appetite 
languished ; and I was glad of it, for I felt as though it would have been an act of 
peifrdy towards Dora to have a nati(pl relish for my ai^ner. The quantity of 
walking exercise I took, was not in this respect attended with its usual consranenoe, 
as ^disappointment counteracted the fri^ air. 1 have my doubts, too, rounded 
on acute eiqierience acquired at this period of my lifi^ whether a sound eiyoy> 
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meat of enimel can devdope itsdf freely in any human subject who is always 
in torment from tight boots. 1 think the extremities require to be at peace before 
the stomach will conduct itself with vigor. 

On the occasion of this domestic little party, I did not repeat my former exten¬ 
sive preparations. I merely provided a pair of soles, a small leg of mutton, and a 
pigeon-pie. Mrs. Crupp broke out into rebellion on my first bashful hint in re¬ 
ference to lira cooking of Uie fish and joint, and said, with a dignified sense of 
injury, **«No I No, sir! You W'ill nut ask me sich a thing, for you are better 
acquainteif wyh me thfh to suppose me capable of doing wliat 1 cannot do with 
ampiaf satisfaction t^ my own feelings !” But, in the end, a compromise was 
efllected; and Mrs. Crupp consented to achieve tliis feat, on condition that 1 dined 
from home for a fortnight afieru'ards. 

M^d here I may remark, tliat what I underwent from Mrs. Crupp, in consequence 
ofthe t)'ianny she established over me, w'os dreadful. 1 never was so much atraid 
of any one. We made acompromisc of everything. If I hesitated, she was taken 
with tliat wonderful disorder which w’as always lying in ambush in her system, 
ready, at tlte shortest notice, to prey upon her vitals. If 1 rang the bell impatiently, 
after lialf-a-dozcn unavailing m^est pulls, and she appeared at last—which was 
not by any means to he relictl upon—she would api^ear with a reproachful aspect, 
sink breathless on a cliair near tlie dour, lay her hand upon her nankeen bosom, 
and become so ill, that 1 was glad, at any sacrifice of brandy or anything else, to 
get rid of her. If I objected to having my bed made at five o’clock in the after¬ 
noon— w'hich 1 do still think an uncomfortable arrangement—one motion of 


her hand towards the same nankeen region of wounded sensibility was enough 
to make me falter an apology. In short, I would have done anything in an 
honorable way rather Stag give Mrs. Crupp offence; and she was the terror of 
my life. 

I bought a second-hiqid dumb-waiter for this dinner-party, in preference to 
re-engaging the liandy young man; against whom I had conceived a prejudice, in 
conse?iuence of meeting him in the Strand, one Sunday morning, in a w'aistcoat 
remarkably like one of mine, which had been missing since the former occasion. 
The young gal” was re-engaged; but on the stipulation that she should only 
bring in the dishes, and then withdraw to the landing-place, beyond the outer 
door; where 2 haliit of sniffing 9lie had contracted would be lost upon tlie guests, 
and where her rctiri>l|t on the plates w'ouhl be a physical impossibility. 

Having laid in the materials for a bowl of punch, to be compounded by 
Mr. Micawber; having provided a bottle of lavender-water, two wax candles, a 
paper of mu^ pins, and a jpincushion, to assist Mrs. Micawber in her toilette, at 
my dressmg-rable ; having also paused tlie fire in my bed-room to be lighted for 
Mrs. Micawber’s convenience; and having laid the cloth with my own hands, I 
awsuted the result with composure. 

At the appointed time, my three visitors arrived together. Mr. Micawber with 
more shirt-collar fflan usual, and a new ribbon to his eye-glass; Mrs. Micawber 
with her cap in a 2rhity-brown paj^er tweel; Traddles carrying the parcel, and 
supporting Mrs. Micawber on his arm. They were all delighted with my residence, 
when I conducted Mrs. Micawber to my drcMing-tablc, and* she saw the scale on 
which it was preiiared for her, she was in such raptures, that she called 
Mr. Micawber to come in and look. 


“ My dear Copperfiel4’j|Said Mr. Micawber, ** this is luxurious. Tliis is a way 
of life which reminds me of the period when I#iras myself in a state of celibacy, and 
Mrs. Micawber had not yet been solicited to plight her faith at the Hymeneal altar.” 

“He means, solicited by him, Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, archly. 
*' He cannot answer for others.” 
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** My dear,” relumed Mr. Micawber vith~suddeii seriousneiai ** 1 have no dodie 
to answer for others. 1 am too well aware that when, in the inscrutable decrees of 
Fate, you were reserved for me, it is possible yon may have been reserved for one, 
destined, after a protracted stmggfe, at length to (all a victim to pecuniary 
involvements of a complicated nature. 1 understand your aliuston, my love. I 
r<^ret it, but 1 can bear it.” 

Micavrl^cr!” exclaimed Mrs. Micawber, In team. ** Have I deselVed lliis 1 I, 
who never have deserted you; who never -vUl desert you, XPcawberl’* ‘ 

“ My love,” said Mr. Micawlwr, much affected,^** you wm /oTg;ivefend p*ir old 
and tried friend Copperfield will, 1 am sure, foi^ve, Uie mome.itaiy bceiation of a 
wounded spirit, made sensitive by a recent collision with tlie Minion of Power—in 
other words, with a ribald Turncock attached to the waterworks—and will pity, 
not condemn, its excesses.” 

Mr. Micawber then cmbracetl Mrs. Micawber, and pressed my hand; leaving 
me to infer from this broken allusion that his domestic supply of water had been 
cot off tliat afternoon, iu cuusci{uencc of default in tlie payment of the company's 
rates. 

.To divert hts thoughts from this melancholy subject, 1 informed Mr. Micawl)cr 
that I relied upon him for a bowl of punch, and led him to the lemons. Ills 
recent despondency, not to say desjiair, was gone in a moment I never saw a 
man so thoroughly enjoy himself amid the fragrance of lernon'peel and sugar, the 
odor of burning rum, and the steam of boiling w'ater, as Mr. Micawber did that 
afternoon. It was wonderful to see his face shining at us out of a thin cloud of 
these delicate fumes, as he stirred, and mixed, and tasted, and looked as if he were 
making, instead of punch, a fortune for his family down to tixe latest posterity. As 
to Mrs. Micawber, I don't know w'hether it was the* effect of tlie cap, or the 
lavender-water, or the pirns, or the hre, or the wax-candics, but she came out of 
my room, comparatively speaking, lovely. And the lark was never gayer tlian 
that excellent woman. 

I suppose—1 never vcnturerl to inquire, buf 1 suppose—that Mrs. Crunp, afler 
frying the soles, was taken ill. Because we broke down at that point. The leg of 
mutton came up very red w'ithin, and very pale vrithout: besides having a foreign 
substance of a grittv nature sprinkled over it, as it had liad a fall.into the ashes 
of that remarkable kitchen fire-place. But we were not in a ^ndition to judge of 
this fact from the apijcarance of the gravy, forasmuch as the ** young gd ” had 
dropped it all upon the stairs—^where it remained, by-the*bye, in a long train, until 
if was worn out. The pigeon-pie was not bad, but it was a delusive pie; the 
crust being like a d'lsappointing nead, phrenologically speaking: full af lumps and 
bumps, with nothing ^rticu& underneath. In^sbort, the banquet was such a 
failure that I should have been quite'unhappy—about the flilure, 1 mean, for I was 
always unhappy about Dora—IT I had not oeen relieved by the great good-humor 
of my company, and by a bright suggestion from Mr. Micawber* 

*‘My dear friend Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, **acci'lents will occur in 
the best-regulated families; and in families not regulated by that pervading influence 
wluch sanctifies whilqit enhances the—a—I would say, in short, by the influence of 
Woman, in the lofly character of Wife, they may M expect^ with confidence 
and must be borne with philosophy. If you will allow me to take the liberty of 
remarking that there are few comestibles better, in their wa^, than a Devil, and 
that I bweve, wi^ a little division of labor, we could a&O’ttplwi a good one if the 
young person in attendance could prddnee a gridiron, I would put it to yon, that 
this litUe misfortune may be easily repaired.” 

There was a gridiron in the pantry, on whidi my morning rasher of bacon was 
cooked. We had it in, in a twinkling, and immediately applm ourselves to cany* 
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ing Mr. Mkaiw^r*s idea into eflect The division of labor to which he had 
raerred was this:—Traddles cut the mutton into slices; Mr. Micawber (who 
could do any thing of this sort to perfection) covered them with pepper, mustard, 
salt, and cayenne; 1 put them on the gpdiron, turned them with a fork, and took 
them otr, under Mr. Micawber^s direction; and Mrs. Micawl^cr heated, and con* 
*tinually stinvd, some mushroom ketchup in a little saucepan. When we had 
dices enough done to begin upon, we fell-to, with our sleeves still tucked up at the 
wrists, mbqii^slices spfttering and blaring on the fire, and our attention divided 
betwRn the mutto^on our plates, and the mutton then preparing. 

What with the novelty of Uiis cookery, the excellence ot it, the bustle of it, the 
frequent starting up to look after it, the frequent sitting down to dispose of it as 
crisp slices came off the gridiron hot and hot, the being so busy, so flushed with 
the fire, so amused, and in the midst of such a tempting noise and savor, we 
reduced the leg of muttqpt to the bone. My own ap[>etite came back miraculously. 
I am ashamed to record it, but I really believe 1 forgot Dora for a little wliile. 1 
am satisfied tliat Mr. and Mrs. Micawber could not have enjoyed the feast more, 
if th^ had sold a bed to provide it. Traddles laughed as heartily, almost the 
whole time, as he ate and worked. Indeed we all did, all at once; and 1 dare say 
there never was a greater success. 

We were at the height of our enjoyment, and were all busily engaged, in our 
several departments, endeavouring to bring the last batch of slices to a state of 
perfection that shotdd crown the feast, when 1 was aware of a strange presence in 
the room, and my eyes encountered those of the staid l.ittimer, standing hat in 
hand before me. 

What’s the matted ?” I involuntarily asked. 

** I beg your pardon, sir, I was directed to come in. Is my master not 
here, sir?” 

“No.” 

*'Ilave you not seen him, sir?”* 

“ No; don’t you come from him f ’ 

“ Not immediately so, sir.” 

“ Did he tell you you would find liim here ?" 

“ Not exibtly so, sir. But 4 should think he might be here to-morrow, os he 
has not been here to-day.” 

“ Is he coming up from Oxford ?” 

“ I beg, sir,” he returned respectfully, “ that you w'ill be seated, and allow me to 
oo this.” ^With which he took the fork from my unresisting hand, and bent over 
^e gridirc^ as if his whole agention were concentrated on it. 

We should not huge been mudi discomposed, I dare say, by the appearance of 
Steerforth himself, but we became in a moment the meekest of the meek before his 
re^ctable serving-man. Mr. Micawber, humming a tune, to show that he was 
quite at ease, abided into his chair, with the handle of a hastily concealed fork 
sticking out of thS bosom of his coat, as if he had stabbed himself. Mrs. Micawber 

K i Mr brown gloves, and assumed a genteel languor. Traddles ran his greasy 
through his nair, and stood it bolt upright, and stared in confusion qn the 
table-cloth. As for me, 1 was a mere infant at the head of my own table; and 
hardly ventured to glance at the respectable phenomenon, who had come from 
Heaven knows where, tg put my establishment to nghts. 

Meanwhilehe took ftie mutton off the gri^ron, and gravely handed it round. We 
•H took tome, but our appreciation of it was gone, and we merdr made ashow of 
cadng it As we teversily pushed aw^ our plates, he noisele&sly removed them, 
and set on the cheese. He took that off, too, when it was done with; cleared the 
table; piled everything on the dumb-waiter; gave us our wine-glasses.* and, of his 
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own accord, wheeled the dumb-waiter into the pantry. All this wai done In n 
perfect manner, and he never raised his eyes from what he was about Yet, his 
very elbows, when he had his back towards me, seemed to teem with the expra* 
sion of his fixed opinion that I was extremdy young. 

** Can I do anything more, sir ?'* 

I thanked him and said, No; but would he take no dinner himself T 
** None, 1 am obliged to you, sir.” '' 

“ Is Mr. Steerforth coming from Oxford ?” 

'* I beg your pardon, sir T” ^ .»• 

•* Is Mr. Steerforth coming from Oxford f " *' 

** 1 should imagine that he might l>e here to-morrow, sir. I rather thought he 
might have been here to-day, sir. 'llie mistake is mine, no duul)t, sir.” 

** If you should see him first—” said I. ^ 

** If you’ll excuse me, sir, I don’t think I shall see him ^rst.” 

** In case you do,” said I, ** pray say tliat 1 am sorry he was not here to-day, as 
an old schoolfellow of his was here.” 

“ Indeed, sir 1” and he divided a bow between me and Traddles, w'ith a glance 
at the latter. 

He was moving softly to the door, when, in a forlorn hope of saying something 
naturally—which I never could, to this man—I said: 

“Ohl Littimer!” 

Sir!” 

“ Did you remain long at Yarmouth, that time f* 

** Not i>articularly so, sir.” 

** You saw the boat completetl ?” 

“Yes, sir. 1 rcmainetl behind on purpose to sec the iWat completed.* 

“ I know I” He raided his eyes to mine respectfully. “ Mr. Steerforth has not 
seen it yet, I suppose ?” 

** I reallv can’t say, sir. I think—but I really can’t say, sir. I wish you good 
night, sir.*’ 

He comprehended everybody present, in the respectful bow with which he 
followed these words, and disappeared. My visitors seemed to breathe more 
freely when he was gone; but my own relief wps very great, for*-besides the 
constraint, arising from that extraominary sense of being at a disadvantage which 
1 always had in this man’s presence, my conscience had embarrassed me with 
whispers that I had mistrustca his master, and I could not repress a vague uneasy 
dread that he might find it out How was it, having so little in reality to conceal, 
that I always diii feel as if this man were finding me out ? 

Mr. Micawber roused me from this reflection, whmh was blended with a certain 
remorseful apprehension of seeing Steerforth himself, by &stowing many enco¬ 
miums on the absent lattimer as a most respectable fellow, and a thorov^hly 
admirable servant Mr. Micawber, I may remark, had taken his full share oi the 
general bow, and had received it with infinite condescension. ** 

“But punch, my dear Cop{>crfield,” said Mr. Micawber, tasting it, **like time 
and tide, waits for no ipan. Ah ! it is at the present moment in high flavor. My 
love, will you give me your opinion f” , 

Mrs. Micawber pronounced it excellent. 

“ Then I will drink,” said Mr. Micawber, ** if my friend Copperfield will permit 
me to take that sodal liberty, to the days when my frien*d Copperiidd and myself 
were vounger, and fought our way in tfie world side by side. 1 may say, of myself 
and Copp^eld, in words we have sung together before now, that 

* We twa* hae nni ahout the Ihms 
A nd pa*d the cevaaa fine* 
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a figm-ative point of view—on several occasions. I am not exactly aware/* 
said Mr. Micawber, with the old roll in his voice, and the old indescribable air 
of sayu^ something eenteel, '* what rowans may be, but I have no doubt that 
Copperncld and myself would frequently have taken a pull at them, if it had been 
feasible.'* 

Mr. Micawoer, at the then present moment; took a pull at his punch. So we all 
*did: Traddlea evidently lost in wondering at w'hat distant time Mr. Micawber and 
1 could have been comrades in tlie battle of the world. 

** Aheifl Hi said Mr.^icawt>er, clearing his throat, and wanning with the punch 
and illth the fire. My dcar,SSLnother glass ?” 

Mrs. Micawber said it must be very little; but we couldn't allow tliat, so it was 
a glassful. 

As we arc quite confidential here, Mr. Coppcrficid,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
sipping her punch, "Mr. Traddles being a part of our domesticity, 1 should 
much like to have you# opinion on Mr. Micawber’s prospects. For com,” said 
Mrs. Micawber argumentatively, "as I have repeatedly said to Mr. Micawber, 
may be gentlemanly, but it is not remunerative. Comniis:>ion to the extent of tw'o 
and niueiicnce in a fortnight cannot, however limited our ideas, be considered 
remunerative.*’ 

VVe were all agreed upon that. 

"Then,” said Mrs. Micaw'ber, who prided herself on taking a clear view of 
things, and keeping Mr. Micawber straight by her w'oman's wisdom, when he 
might otherw'isc go a little crooked, " then 1 ask myself this question. If corn is 
not to be relied upon, what is ? Are coals to be relied upon ? Not at all. W'e 
have turned our attention to that experiment, on the suggestion of my family, and 
we find it fallacious.” • - 

Mr. Micawber, leaning oack in his chair with his hands in his pockets, eyed us 
aside, and nodded his /icad, os much as to say that the case was very clearly 
put. 

"The articles of com and coals,''said Mrs. Micawl>er, still more argumenta* 
lively, ** being equally out of the question, Mr. Copperfield, 1 naturally look 
round the world, and say, ‘ What is there in wliich a person of Mr. Micawber’s 
talent is likely to succe<kl ?’ And 1 exclude tJie doing anything on commission, 
because commission is not a <^rtainty. What is best suited to a person of Mr. 
Micawber's pcculia^tcmperament is, 1 am convinced, a certainty.” 

Traddles and 1 both expressed, by a feeling murmur, Uiat this great discovery 
was no doubt true of Mr. Micawber, and that it did him much credit. 

"1 will conceal from you, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” said Mrs. Micawber, 
"that /Ime long felt the Bfewing business to particularly adapted to Mr. 
Micawber. Look at iBarclay and Perkins 1 Look at Truman, Ilanbury, and 
Buxton I It is on that extensive footing that Mr. Micawber, 1 know from my 
own knowledge of him, is calculated to shine; and the profits, 1 am told, are 
e-NOR— mous I But if Mr. Micawber cannot get into those firms—^which decline 
to answer his lettem, when he offers his services even in an inferior capacity—^what 
is the use of dwelling upon that idea? None, f may have a conviction that Mr. 
Micawber’s manners— ’* • 

" Hem 1 Really, my dear,” interposed Mr. Micawber. 

** My love, be silent,” said Mrs. Micawber, laying her brown glove on his hand. 
** 1 may have a con>dction, Mr. Copperfield, that Mr. Micawber’s manners 
peculiarly qualify him for the Banking business. I may argue within myself, that 
if / had a deposit at a banking-house, the manners of Mr. Micawber, as represent¬ 
ing that banking-house, would inspire confidence, and must extend the connexion. 
But if the various banking-houses refuse to avail themselves of Mr. Micawber’s 
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abilities, or recdve the offer of them with contumely, what is the use <ff dwdling 
upon Mu/idea? None. As to originating a hankmg^business, 1 maj know that 
there are members of my family who, if they chose to place their monqr in Mr. 
Micawbcr's hands, might found an establishment of that description. But if they 
do not choose to place their money in Mr. MicawW's hands—which they don’t— 
what is the use ot that 7 Again 1 contend that we are no iarther advanced than 
we were before.” ^ • 

1 shook my head, and said, *’Not a bit." Traddles Mso shook nb head, and 
said, Not a bit." • • 

What do 1 deduce from this?*' Mrs. Micawbar went on say,tHill with tlm 
same air of putting a case lucidly. ** What b tlie conclifsion, my dear Mr. 
Copperfield, to which I am irresistibly brought? Am 1 wrong in saying, it b 
clear that we must live 7" 

I answered “Not at all !" and Traddles answered “Not at all I" and X foora 
myself afterwards sagely adding, alone, Uut a person mu^ either live or die. 

“Just so," returned Mrs. Micawber. “It is p'cebely that. And the fact is, 
my dear Mr. Copperfield, tliat we can not live Without something widely different 
from existing circumstances shortly turning up. Now 1 am convincctl, myself, 
and this I have pointed out to Mr. Micawber several times of late, that things 
cannot be expected to turn up of tliemselvcs. We must, in a measure, assist to 
turn them up. I may be wrong, but I have formed tliat opinion." 

Both Traddles and 1 applauded it highly. 

“Very well," .said Mrs. Micawber. “Then what do I recommend? Here b 
Mr. Micawber w'ith a variety of qualifications—with great talent—" 

“ Really, my love," said Mr. Micawlier. 

** Pray, my dear, allow me to conclude. Here b Mr. Micawber, with a variety 
of qualifications, with great talent—/ should say, witlf genius, but tliat may be 
tlic partiality of a wife 

Traddles and 1 both murmured “ No. * 

“ And here b Mr. Micawber without any suitable position or employment. 
Where does that res[H>nsibility rest? Clearly on society. Then I wounl make a 
fact so disgraceful known, and boldly challenge society to set it right. It apjiears 
to me, my dear Mr. Copperfield," said Mrs. Micawber, forcibly, “that wliat Mr. 
Micawber has to do, is to throw down the gauntkt to society, and«say, in effect, 
’Show me who will take that up. Let the party immediately^tep forward.’" 

I ventured to ask Mrs. Micawber how this was to be done. 

“ By advertbing," said Mrs. Micaw'bcr—“ in all the pa{>crs. It appears to me, 
tliat what Mr. Mtcawl>er has to do, in justice to himself, in justice to hb family, 
and 1 will even go so far as to say in justice t(^ society, by which%e has bem 
.litherto overlooked, is to arlvertise in all the papers ; to describe himself plainly 
as so-and-so, with such and such qualifications, and to put it thus : ’ Now employ 
me, on remunerative terms, and addr<>ss, post-paid, to tV, Jlf,, Post Office, Camden 
Town.”’ • 

“ Thb idea of Mrs. Micawbcr’s, my dear Copperfield,” mid Mr. Micawber, 
making his shirt-collar meet in front of lib chin, and glancing at me sideways, “is, 

' in fact, the Leap to uihich I alluded, when I last had the pleasure seeing you." 

“Advertbing b rather expensive," 1 remarked, dubiously. 

“ Exactly so!” said Mrs. Micawber, prcseiving the same logical air. ** Quite' 
true, my dear Mr. Copperfield I 1 have made the identical observation to Mr. 
Micawl^. It b for that reason esopciall^', that 1 tliidk Mr. Micawber ought (as 
1 have already said, in justice to hiinsclf, in justice to hb family, and in justice to 
society) to raise a certain sum of money—on a bill" 

Mr. Micawber, leaning back in his chair, trifled with hb eye-|^as% and oast hb 
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eyes up *t the ceiUng; bat I thought him observant of Traddles, too, who was 
looking at the fire. 

no member of my family,” said Mrs. Micawber, possessed of sufficient 
natural feeling to negotiate that bill—1 believe there is a better business-term to 
express whatl mean— 

Mr. Micawber, with his eyes itill cast up ai the ceiling, suggested •* Dbcount.” 

“To discciint that bill,” sad Mrs. Micawlicr, “then my opinion is, that Mr. 
Micawber should go into the City, should take that bill into the Money Market, 
and shoulb^ispose oi*it for what he can get. If the individuals in the Money 
Markit oblige Mr^licawhcr 4o sustain a great sacrifice, that is between them¬ 
selves and their consciences. 1 view it, steadily, as an investment. 1 recommend 
Mr. Micawber, my dear Mr. Copperficld, to do the same ; to regaid it as an 
mestment which is sure of return, and to make up his mind to auy saciifice.” 

1 felt, but 1 am sure I don’t know why, that this was self-denying and devoted 
in Mrs. Mtcawl^er, and I uttereil a murmur to that effect. 1‘raddlcs, w'ho took 
his tone from me, did ]ike%viNe, still looking at the fire. 

“ I will not,” said Mrs. Micawber, finishing her punch, and gathering her scarf 
about her shoulders, preparatory to licr withdrawal to my bed-room : ** I will not 
jirotract these remarks on the subject of Mr. Micawber’s pecuniary alTairs. At your 
fireside, my dear Mr. Copperfiehl, and in the presence of Mr. Traddles, who, 
though not so old a fiicnd, is quite one of ouisches, I could not refrain from 
making you acquainted with the course 1 advise Mr. Micawber to take. 1 feel tliat 
the time is arnv'cd when Mr. Micawber should exert himself and—I wdll add-> 
assert himself, and it appears to me that these are the means. I am aware that I 
am merely a female, anti that a masculine judgment is usually considered moie 
competent to the discu9.iq||i of such questions ; still 1 must not forget that, when I 
lived at home with my papa and mama, my papa was in the habit of saying, 

* Emma’s form is fragile, i»ut her grasp of a subject is inferior to none.’ That my 
pa{>a was too partial, 1 well know; but tliat he was an obscn’cr of diaractcr in some 
clegrJe, my duty and my reason equally forbid me lo doubt," 

With these words, and resisting our entreaties that she would grace the remaining 
circulation of the punch with her presence, Mrs. Micawlicr retired to my bed-room. 
And really I felt that she was a noble woman—the sort of w'oman who might have 
been & Komin matron, and dtrne all manner of heroic tilings, in times of public 
trouble. • 

111 the fervor of this impression, I congratulated Mr. Micawber on the treasure he 
possessed. So did Tradales. Mr. Micawber extended his hand to each of us in 
succession, and then covered his face with his pocket-handkerchief, which 1 think 
liad more snuff upon it than hqiwas aware of. He then returned to the punch, in 
the Idghcst state of exl^mtion. 

He was full of eloquence. He gave us to understand that in our children we lived 
again, and that, under the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, any accession to their 
number was doulSy welcome. He saia that Mrs. Micawber had latterly had her 
doubts on this pmnt, but that he had dii^Ilcd them, and reassured her. As to 
her family, they were totally unworthy of her, and their sentiments w'cre utterly 
indifferent lo mm, and thw might—I quote his own expression—go to the 
l^vU. 

Mr. Micawber then delivered a warm eulogy on Traddles. He said Traddles’s 
was a chameter, to the ^eady virtues of which he (Mr. Micawber) could lay no 
daim, but which, he tlhu^ed Heaven, he c^uld admire. He feelingly alluded to 
the young lady, unknown, whom Traddles had honored with his affection, and who 
had reciprocate that affection by honoring and blessing Traddles with affection. 
Mr. Micawber pledged her. So did L Traddles thanked us both, by saying, with 
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a simplicity and honesty 1 had sense enough to be quite charmed with, ** I am very 
much obliged to you indeed. And I do assure you, she *s the dearest prl 1 —^ 

Mr. Micawber took an early opportunity, after that, of hinting, with the utmost 
delicacy and ceremony, at the state of m^a^ections. Nothing but the serious assur* 
ance of his friend Coppcrficld to the contrary, he obscrvcil, could dejirive him 
of the impression that ms friend Cop{>erfieId lov^ and was beloved. After feeling 
very hot and uncomfortable for some time, and after a good deal of Aushing, stain* 
mcring, and denying, I said, liaving my glass in my hand, ^ Well! I in^uld give 
them D. 1” which so excited and gratified Mr. Micawber, tlnat^ie ran #lth a glass fA 
punch into my bed-room, in order that Mrs. Micawber might drink D., who drank 
It with enthusiasm, crying from within, in a shrill voice, ** Hear, hear! My tlc.ir 
Mr. Copperhcld, I am delighted. Hear!" and tapping at the wall, by way of 
applause. ^ 

Our conversation, afterwards, took a more worldly hyp; Mr. Micawber telling 
us tliat he found Camden Town inconvenient, and that xlie first thing he couicni- 
platcd doing, when the advertisement should have Iktcii the cau.se of sornciUirg 
satisfactory turning up, was to move. He mentioned a terrace at the western end 
of Oxfoni Street, fronting Hyde Park, on wdiich he had always had his eye, 
but which he did not expect to attain immeiiiately, as it would require a l.trge csm- 
blishmcat. There would probably be an interval, he explained, in which he should 
content himself with the upper part of a house, over some respectable place <»f 
business—say in Piccadilly,—which would l>c a cheerful situation for Mrs- Micaw ber; 
and where, by throwing out a bow window, or carrying up the roof another story, 
or making some httic altemtion of that sort, they might live, comfortably and repu¬ 
tably, for a few year.s. Whatever was rcse^ve^l lor hii|^ he cxprev,!y said, or 
wherever hisal)o<le might l>e, we might rely on this—thare would always be a ronin 
for Traddles, and a knife and folk fur me. Wc acknowledged his kindnc>s; and 
he begged :*s to forgive his having launched into these pnictical and b.iNiiKs'.-hke 
detail^ and to excuse it as natui^ in one who was making entirely now arsange- 
ments in life. * 

Mrs. Micawber, tapping at the wall again, to know if tea were ready, broke U]> 
this particular ])hasc of our friendly conversation. She made tea for us in a muat 
agreeable manner; and, whenever I went near he^ in handing about the tea-cujis 
and bread-and-butter, a.skcd me, in a whis]jer, whether IJ. was fair, or dark, or 
whether she sv.as short, or tall; or .something of that kind; wliich I think 1 liked. 
After tea, wc discus^eil a variety of topics before the fire; and Mrs. Micawlier was 
good enough to sing us (in a small, thin, flat voice, which 1 remembered to have 
considered, when 1 first knew her, the very table-beer of acoustics)i the favorite 
ballads of ** The Dashing White Serjeant,” and Little Tafflin.” For both of 
these songs Mrs. Micawber had been famous when shclivc^ at home with her papa 
and mama. Mr. Micawber told us, that when he heard her, sing the first one, 
on the first occasion of his seeing her beneath the parental roo4> she had attracted 
his attention in an extraonlinary degree; but that wWn it cami^to Little Toftlin, he 
bad resolved to win that woman or perish in the attempt. 

It was between ten and eleven o'clock when Mrs. Micawoer rose to replace her 
cap in the whity-bro^ paper parcel, and to put on her bonnet. Mr. Micawber 
took the opportunity of Traddles putting on his mat-coat, to slip a letter into my 
hand, with a whispered request that I would read it at my leisure. I also took the 
opportunity of my holding a candle over the banisters <o«]ight them down, when 
Mr. Micawber was going, first leading Mrs. Micawber, and Traddles was following 
with the cap, to detain Traddles for a moment on the top of the stain. 

“ Traddles,** said 1, ** Mr. Micawber don’t mean any Wm, poor fellow t but, tf 
1 were you, I wouldn’t lend him anything.” 
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** My dear Copperfield,” returned Traddles, smiling, “I haven’t got anything to 
lend.” 

“ You have got a name, you know%” said I. 

Ohl You call Mo/ sometlung to lend?" returned Traddlcs, with a thoughtful 
look. 

• “ Certainly." 

** Oh!" saiif Traddlcs. “ Yes, to be sure/ I am very much obliged to yon, 
Copperfidld; but—I aq| afraid I liave lent him that already." 

** Fer the^jill thaUis to be a ^rtain investment ?" 1 inquired. 

** No," said TracWles. “ Not for that one. This is the first I have heard 
of that one. 1 have been thinking tliat he will most likely propose that one, on the 
way iiome. Mine *s another.” 

^ 1 hope there ill be nothing w'rong about it,” said I. 

** 1 hope not," said Tri^dlcs. ** 1 siiould think not, though, because he told me, 
only the other day, that iAvas provided for. That was Mr. MicawbeFs expression. 

* I'rovidcd for.’" 

Mr. Micawber looking up .nt this juncture to where we were standing, I had only 
time to repeat my caution. Traddlcs thanked me, and descended. But I was much 
afraid, when 1 observeii the good-natured manner in which he went down with the 
r.ap in his hand, and ga\c Nlrs. Micawber his arm, that he would be carried into the 
Money Market nct^k and heels. 

1 returned to my fireside, and w’as musing, half gravely and half laughing, on the 
character of Mr. Micawber and the old relations between us, when 1 heard a quick 
step ascending the stairs. At first, I thought it was Traddlcs comii^ back for 
something Mrs. Micawl^ liad left behind; but as the step approached, 1 knew it, 
and felt my heart beat htgl* and the bluoil rush to my face, for it was Steerforth’s. 

I w.'is never unmindful of Agnes, and she never left that .sanctuary in my thoughts 
—if 1 may call it so—where 1 hod placed her from the first. But when he entered, 
and stood before me with lus hand out, the darkness that had fallen on him changed 
to light, and 1 felt confounded and ashamed of having doubted one I loved so 
lieartily. 1 loved her none the less; I thought of her as the same benignant, gentle 
angel in my life i 1 reproached my'sclf, not her, with having done him an injury; 
and 1 would have made him any^toneinent, if 1 had known wlrat to make, and how 
to make it. . 

Why, Dai^, old boy, dumb-founderedl" laughed Steerforth, shaking my hand 
heartily, and throwing it gaily away. Have I detected you in another feast, you 
Sybarite! These Doctoiv Commons fellows are the gayest men in town, 1 believe, 
and beat us lAber Oxford peopl^all to nothing I" His bright glance went merrily 
round the room, as he took tne seat on the sofa opposite to me, which Mrs. 
Micawber had recently facated, and stirred tlie fire into a blaze. 

**1 was so surprise at first," said I, giving him welcome with all the cordiality 
I felt, '*that I hadtburdly breatli to greet you with, Steerforth." 

**We11, the sight* of me r> good for sore eyes, as the Scotch say,” replied 
Steerforth, ” and so b the sight of you, Daby, in bloom. How are you, my 
Bacchanal f” 

'*! am very well,’’ said I; *'and not at all Bacchanali& to-night, though I 
confess to another party of three." 

*'A11 of whom 1 met in the street, talking loud in your praise,’^ returned 
Steerforth. ** Who’s oiir friend in the tights f ’ 

1 gave him the best idea I could, in a few vfr>rds, of Mr. Micawber. He laughed 
heartily at mv feeble portrait of that gentleman, and said he was a man to know, 
and he must know him. 

** But who do you suppose our other friend b ?" said I, in my turn. 
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*• Heaven know^” tpH Steerfoith* ** Not a boxe^ 1 h(^ } 1 tboon^t he looked 
nhttle like one.’* 

“Tracldles!” I replied, triumphantly. 

** Who’s he f * asked Steerforth, in his careless way. 

“ Don’t you remember Traddles T Traddlcs in our room at Salem House f* 

** Oh I That fellow!” said Steerforth, beating a lump of coal on the top of Uic 
fire, with the poker. “ Is he as soft as ever T And where the deuas did you pica 

I eiUolled Traddles in reply, as highly as I could; fot I felt tltpt'Stwrforth 
rather lighted him. Steerforth, dismissing the subject witS a light nod, and a 
smile, and the remark tliat he would l)c glad to sec the old leliow too, for he 
alwa}’s been an odd fish, inquired if hcould give him anything to eat? During 
most of this short dialogue, when he liad not been si>eaking tn a wild vivaqjg’u 
manner, he had sat idly beatii^ on the lump of coal with the poker. 1 observed 
that he did the same thing while I was getting out the rtinuins of the pigeon-pie, 
and so forth. 

** Why, Daisy, here's a supper fi>r a king !" he exclaimed, starting out of bis 
silence with a burst, and taking his seat at the table. *' I shall do it justice, fur 1 
have come from Yarmouth.'* 

** 1 thought you came from Oxford ? '* I returned. 

• Not I,” said Steerforth. ** 1 have been seafaring—better employed.” 

**Litiiraer wms here to-day, to inquire for you,” I remarked, *‘*and1 undcrstocNl 
dim that you were at Oxford; though, now I think of it, he certainly did not say so.” 

** Littimcr Is a greater fool than I thought him, to liave l>een inquiring for me at 
all,” said Steerforth, jovially pouring out a glass of wine, and drinkii^ to me. *'As 
to understanding him, you arc a cleverer fellow than mpsf of us, Dat^, if you can 
do that.” 

“That’s true, indeed,” sat<l I, moving my chair to the table. “So you have 
been at Yarmouth, Steerforth I” intercstetl to know all about iL “ Have you been 
there long ?” 

“ No,’° he returned. “ An escapade of a week or so.” 

“And how are they all ? Of course, little Kmily is not married yet f” 

“ Not yet Going to be, I believe—in so many weeks, or montli^, or something 
or other. I have not seen much of ’em. By-the-uye;” he laid down bis knife and 
fork, which he had been using with great diligence, and ‘u^pin feeling in his 
pockets ; “ I have a letter for you.” 

“ From w*hom f’ 

“ Why, from your old nurse,” he returned, taking some papm ott^of his breast 
pocket. “ *1. .Steerforth, Esquire, debtor, to tke Willing Mind;’ that’s not it 
Patience, and we’ll find it presently. Old what’s-hls-namc's in a bad way, and 
it’s about that, 1 believe.” 

** Barkis, do you mean f ’ , 

“YesI” still feeling in his pockets, and looking over their^contents: ”U’s all 
over with poor Barkis, I am afraid. 1 saw a little apothecary Uiere—surgeon, or 
whatever be is—^who brought your worship into the world. He was mighty learned 
about the cas^ to ftie; but the upshot of his opinion was, that the carrier was 
making his last journey rather fiist.—Put your hand into the breast pocket of my 
great-coat on the chw yonder, and 1 think you’ll find tht letter. Is it theref* 

“Here it is I” said L 

“That’s right!” • 

It was from F^otty; something less l^ible than usual, and brief. It inlbnned 
me of her hruband’s hopeless state, and hmted at hb being “a litrie nearer” than 
heretofore, and consequently more difficult to manage for 1^ own ccunfort It seid 
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BOthinilf of her wcerinesi and watching, and praised him highly. It was writtoi 
with a plain, nnaffected, homdy piety that I knew to be genuine, and aided with 
** my duty to my ever darling”—^meaning myself 
While 1 dedphered it, Stmibrth oontinucn to eat and drink. 

** It's a bad job,” he said, when 1 had done; **but the sun sets every day, and 
nrople die every minute, and we mustn't be scared by the common lot. If we 
uil^ to holdmur own, b^use that equal foot at all men's doors was heard knock* 
ing somewhere^ eve^ object in this world would slip from us. No! Ride on! 
Rough-sh8<kif need bif smooth-shod if that will do, but ride on I Ride on over all 
obstaoes, and win t|h raoel” • 

" And win what racef said I. 

The race that one has started in,” said he. ** Ride on!” 
noticed, 1 remember, as he paused, looking at me with his handsome head a 
Imie thrown back, and 1^ glass raised in his ^nd, that, though the freshness of 
the sea*wind was on his fitce, and it was ruddy, there were traces in it, made since 
I last saw it, as if he had applied himself to some habitual strain of the fervent 
energy which, when roused, was so passionately roused w’ithin him. I had it in my 
thoughts to remonstrate with him upon his desperate way of pursuing any fancy 
that he took—such as this buffeting of rough seas, and braring of hard weather, for 
example—when my mind glanced off to the immediate subject of our conversation 
again, and pursued that instead. 

** I tell you wliat, Steerforth,” said I, if your high spirits will listen to 
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" They are potent ^irits, and w'll do whatever you like,” he answered, moving 
from the table to the nreride again. 

** llien I tell you Steerforth. I think I will go dowm and see my old 
nurse. It is not that 1 can do her any good, or render her any real service; but 
she is so attached to me^that my visit will have as mucli effect on her, as i** I could 
do both. She will take it so kindly, that it will be a comfort and support to her. 
It is ho great effort to make, I am sure, for such a friend as she has been to me. 
Wouldn’t you go a day's journey, if you w'ere in my place ?” 

llis face was thoughtful, and he sat considering a little before he answered, in a 
low voice, ** Wdl I Go. You can do no harm,” 

** You havS just come back,’hsaid I, "and it would be in vsdn to ask you to go 
with me ?” • 

" Quite,” he retume*’, " I am for Highgate to-night. I have not seen my 
mother this long time, and it lies upon my conscience, for it's something to be 
loved as s^ loves her prodi^l son.—Bah 1 Nonsense!—You mean to go to¬ 
morrow, 1 imppose f he said, raiding me out at arm’s length, with a hand on each 
of my shoulders. • 

" Yes, 1 think so.” 

" Well, then, don’t go till next day. I wanted you to come and stay a few dajrs 
with us. Here itnn, on purpose to bid you, and you fly off to Yarmouth I” 

** You are a iiice*fellow to talk of flying c^, Steerforth, who are always running 
wild on some unknown expedition or other I” _ 

He looked at me for a moment without speaking, and then rejoined, still holding 
me as before^ and mving me a shake : 

** Coihe I Say tlie next day, and pass as much of to-morrow as tou can with 
us I Who knows when gre may meet again, else ? Come! Say the next day! 
1 want you to stand betfr^ Rma Dartle an^ me, and keep us asunder.” 

** Would you love each other too much, without me f* 

“YesI or hi^” laughed Steerforth; "no matter which. Cornel Say the 
ncr) day I** 
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1 said the next day; and he pat on his great*coat and lighted his cigar, aiid set 
off to walk home. Finding him in this intention, 1 put on my own mreat*coat (but 
did not light my own cigar, having had enough of that for one while) Snd walked 
with him as far as the open road ; a dull road, then, at nighL lie was in great 
spirits all the way ; and when we parted, and 1 looked after him going so gallantly 
and airily homeward, 1 thought of his saying, ** l<ide on over all obstacles, anc^^ 
win the race !” and wished, for the first time, that he had some wortlfy race to run. 

I was undressing in ny own room, when Mr. MicawUcr's letter tumbjicxl on the 
floor. Thus reminded ol it, 1 broke tlie seal and read as fouo^'s. It was dqjed an 
hour and a half before dinner. I am not sure whetBer 1 have mentioned that, when 
Mr. Micawber w'as at any particularly dcs|>erate crisis, he used a sort of Jcg.\l 
phraseology : which he seemed to tlvink equivalent to w'inding up his affairs. 

** Sir—for I dare not say my dear CopjKrfield, 

** It is expedient that I should inform you that the^undersigned is Crushed. 
Some nickering efforts to spare you the premature knowledge of hts calamitous 
position, you may obsetve in him this day ; but ho|>e has sunk beneath the horizon, 
and the undersigned is Crushed. 

** The present communication is penned wdthin the personal range (I cannot call 
it the society) of an individual, in a state closely l>ordenng on intoxication, emnloyeii 
by a broker, lliat individual is in legal possession of the premises, under aefistress 
for rent. His inventory includes, not only the chattels amt effects of every descrip- 
tion belonging to the undersigned, as ycaily tenant of thes habitation, but Mso those 
appertaining to Mr. Thoiius Troddics, lodger, a member of the Honorable Society 
of the Inner Temple. 

If any drop of gloom were wanting in the overflowng cup, which b now 
* commended’ (in the language of an immortal Writerf to the lips of the under* 
signed, it would be found in tlic fact, that a friendly acceptance granted to the under* 
signed, by the before-mentioned Mr. Thomas Traddles, for\hc sum of ^^23 4 /. 
is over due, and b kot provided for. Als<^ in the fact, that the living re¬ 
sponsibilities clinging to the undersigned, will, in the course of nature, be increascfl 
by the sum of one more helpless victim ; w hose miserable appearance may be looked 
for—in round numbers—^at Uie expiration of a period not exceeding six lunar months 
from the present date. . * 

After premising thus much, it would be a w'ork of supcreijpgation to add, that 
dust and ashes arc for ever scattered 

“On 

“The 

“Head . ^ 

“Of 

“ Wilkins Micawber.” 

Poor Traddles ! I knew enough of Mr. Micawber by this tim^ to foresee that 
might be expected to recover the blow ; but my night’s rc.st was rorely dblresscd by 
thoughts of Traddles, and of the curate’s daughter, who was olie of ten, down in 
Devonshire, and who was such a dear girl, and who would wait for Traddles 
(ominous praise J) unti^she was sixty, or any age that could be mentioned. 
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CHAPTER XXIX. 


^ I VISIT STEERFORTH AT HIS HOME, AGAIN. 

1 MENT^NED to Mr. Spenlow in the morning, that I wanted leave of absence for 
a short tiiii£; and as iwas not in the receipt of any salary, and consequently M'as 
not obnoxious to th< implacable Jorkitis, there was no difficulty about it. 1 took 
that opportunity, wfth my voice sticking in my throat, and my sight failing as I 
uttered the words, to express my hope that Miss Spenlow was quite well; to which 
yr. Spenlow replied, with no more emotion than if be had been speaking of an 
orainary human being, that he wa» much obliged to me, and she was very well. 

We articled clerks, as germs of the patrician order of proctors, were treated with 
so much consideration, that 1 was almost my own master at all times. As I did not 
care, however, to get to Ilighgate before one or two o'clock in the day, and as we 
had another little excommunication case in court that morning, w'hich was called 
The office of the Judge promoted by Tipkins against Bullock for his soul’s correc¬ 
tion, 1 passed an hour or two in attendance on it with Mr. Spenlow very agreeably. 
It arose out of a scuffie between two cliurchwardcns, one of whom was alleged to 
have pushed the other against a pump ; the handle of which pump projecting into 
a school-house, wdiich school-house was under a gable of the churen-roof, made the 
p nh an ecclesiastical offence. It was an anuising case; and sent me up to Highgate, 
(li the box of tlic stage-coach, thinking about the Commons, and what Mr. Spenlow 
had said alx>ut touchin'f the Commons and bringing dow*n the country. 

Mrs. Steerforth was plcSkcd to see me, and so wa.s Rosa Dartle. I w*as agreeably 
surprised to find that Littimer was not there, and that wc were attended by a 
moflcst little parlor-ma!d, with blue ribbons in her cap, whose eye it was much 
mure* pleasant, and much less discj^nccrting, to catch by accident, than the eye of 
that respectable man. But what I particularly observed, before 1 had been half-an- 
hour in the house, w*as the close and attentive watch ML:s Dartle kept upon mej 
and the lurking manner in which she seemed to compare my face with Steerforth’.s, 
and Steerfortkrs with mine, and^to lie in wait for something to come out betwrecit 
the two. So surelji as 1 looked tow'ards her, did 1 see that eager visage, with its 
gaunt black eyes and searching brow, intent on mine; or passing suddenly from 
mine to SteerforUi’s; or comprehending both of us at once. In this lynx-like 
scrutiny she was so far from faltering when she saw I observed it, that at such a 
time she on^ fixed her piercing look upon me with a more intent expression still. 
Blameless as 1 was, and knew that I was, in reference to any wrong she could 
jiossibly suspect me of; I shrank before her strange eyes, quite unable to endure 
their hungry lustre. 

All day, she seftned to pervade the whole house. If I t.'ilked to Steerforth in 
his room, I heard tier dress rustle in the little gallery outside. ^Vhen he and 1 
engaged in some of our old exercises on the lawn behind the house, I saw her face 
pass from window to window, like a w’andering light, unti^ it fixed itself in one, 
and watched us. When we all four w^t out walking in the aflemoon, she closed 
her thin hand on my arm like a spring, to keep me back, while Steerforth and his 
mother wrent on out of hearing: and &en spoke to roe. 

** You have been a time,” she said, ** without coming here. Is yonr pro- 
fesaon really so engaging and interesting as lib absorb your whole attention? I ask 
because I always want to be informed, when I am ignorant. Is it really, thongh?” 

I replied that I liked it well enough, but that I certainly could not claim so 

auick for it 
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** Oh I lam glad to know that, became I always like to be pot rbht o^ien 1 am 
wron&** said Rosa Dartle. ** Yoa mean it is a little diy, perhape f ~ 

•* Wdl,” I replied ; “ perhaps it tiw a little d^,** 

** Oh I and that's a reason why you want relief and change—excitement, and all 
that f' said she. ** Ah 1 very true 1 But isn't U a littl^-—Eh f—dor hto ; 1 
don’t mean you f ’ a * 

A quick nlance of her ej'e towards the spot where Steerforth was walking, with 
his mother leaning on his arm, showed me whom ^e meaSi^ but be|rdnd that, 1 
was quite lost. And I looked so, I have no doubtf , * 

“ Don't it—I don’t say tliat it docs^ mind I u’ant to know—don’t it rather engross 
him ? Don't it make him, perhaps, a little more remiss than usual in his visits to 
his blindly-doting—eh ?” \Vith another quick glance at them, and such a glapcf! 
at me as secmetl to look into my innermost thoughts. 

“ Miss Dartle," I returned, “pray do not think—’’ • 

“ I don’t!’’she said. “C)h dear me, don’t suppose that I diink anythingl I 
am not suspicious. I only ask a question. 1 don’t state any opinion. 1 want to 
fuund an opinion on what you tell me. 'I'hcn, it’s not so? Weill 1 am very glad 
to know it." 

“ It certainly is not the fact,” said I, perplexed, “ that I am accountable for 
Steerforth’s having been away from home longer than usual—if he has been: 
which 1 really don’t know at this moment, unless 1 understand it from you. 1 
have not seen him this long while, until last night" 

•No?" 

“Indeed, Miss Dartle, no!” 

As she looked full at me, I saw her lace grow sharpq^afld paler, and the marks 
of the old wound lengthen out until it cut through the disfigured lip, and deep into 
the nether lip, and slanted down the face. There was soinething positively awful 
to me in this, and in the brightness of her eyes, as she said, looking fixedly 
at me: * 

“ What is he doing ?" 

I repeated the words, more to myself than her, being so amaxe<l. 

** What is he doing she said, with an eagerness that seemed enough to con* 
sume her like a fire. *• In what is that man asslstPag him, who nevtf looks at me 
without an inscrutable falsehood in his eyes ? If you are homf.uble and faithful, 1 
don’t ask ^ou to betray your friend. I ask you only to tell me,,is it anger, is it 
hatred, is it pride, is it restlessness, is it some wild fancy, is it love^ what $s Ht that 
is leading him T* 

•• Miss Dartle," I returned, “ how shall I teU ytiu, so that you will believe me, 
that 1 know of nothing in Steerforth different from whatathere was when I first 
came here ? I can thi^ of nothing. I firmly believe there is nothia^.' I harder 
understand even what you mean.” 

As she still stood looking fixedly at me, a twitdiing or throbbing, from whidi I 
could not dissociate the idea of pain, came into that cruel marx; and lifted up the 
cohier of her lip as if with scorn, or with a pi^ that despised its object She pot 
her hand upon it hurriedly—a hand so thin ana delicate, that when 1 had seen ner 
hold it up before the fire to shade her ftice, I had compared it in ray thoughts to 
fine porc^n—and saying, in a quick, fierce, passionate way, “ I swear yon to 
secrecy about this 1” said not a woid more. , 

Mrs. Steerforth was particularly h%ppy in her son’s soc&ty, ana Steerforth was, 
on tiiuoccarion, particularly attentive i^respectfial to hCT. It was very interrating 
to me to see tlum togethrar'not only on account of their mutual affection, bat 
because of the strong personal resemblanoe between tiiem, and the manner in 
which whst was haughty or impetuous in him was softened by age and so^ in her. 
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to A graciolu dignity. 1 Uionghtt more than once, that it was well no serious 
cause of division had ever come between them; or two sudi natures—1 ought 
rather to express it, two such shades of the same nature—^m^ht ^ve been harder 
to reconcile than the two eztremest ophites in creation, lire idea did not ori* 
ginate in my own discernment, 1 am bound to confess, but in a speech of Rosa 
I)artle*8. 

She said at Vinner: 

** Oh,1i^t do tell though, somebody, because 1 have been thinking about it 
all di^ ant^I want t 9 know.” 

*• V^u want to kiiow wha4 Hosaf* returned Mrs. Steerforth, “Pray, pray, 
Rosa, do not be mysterious.” 

“ Mysterious!” she cried. “ Oh f really T Do vou consider me so ?’* 

•** Do I constantly entreat you,” said Mrs. Steermrth, “ to speak plainly, in your 
own natural manner ?” 

“Oh! then this is naf my natural m.inner?” she rejoined. “Now you must 
eally bear with me, becaitsc I ask for information. ^Ve never know ourselves.” 

“ It has become a second nature,” said Mrs. Steerforth, vrithout any displeasure; 
“but 1 remember,—^and so must you, 1 think,—when your manner was different, 
Rosa; when it was not so guarded, and was more trustful.” 

“ 1 am sure you are right,” she returned; “and so it is titat bad habits grow 
upon one! Re^ly? l.«ss guarded and more trustful ? How can I, imperceptibly, 
have cliangcd, 1 wonder 1 Well, that’s very odd ! I must study to regain my 
former self.” 

“ I wish you would,” said Mrs. Steerforth, with a smile. 

“ Oh! 1 really will, ;;^ou know 1” she answered. “ 1 will learn frankness from 
—4et me see—^from James^ 

“ You cannot learn frankness, Rosa,* said Mrs. Steerforth qmckly—for there 
was always some effect of sarcasm in what Rosa Dartle said, though it was said, as 
this was, in the most unconscious manner in the ururld—“ in a better school.” 

“ Tliat 1 am sure o^” she answAped, with uncommon fervor. “ If I am sum of 
anything, of course, you know, I am sure of that.” 

Mrs. Steerforth appeared to me to regret having been a little nettled; lor she 
presently sai^ in a kind tone: 

“ Well, my dear Rosa, we Iiave not heard what it is that you want to be satisfied 
about?” 

**That I want to be satisfied about?” she replied, with provoking coldnes^ 
“ Oh t It was only whether people, who are like each other in their moral consti« 
tution—is tlist the phrase f* 

“ It *8 as good a phrase as anitthcr,” said Steerforth. 

“ Hiank you:—^whcVier people, who are like each other in their moral constitu¬ 
tion, -are in greater danger than people not so drcuinstanoed, supposing any serious 
cause of arananoe^o arise between them, of being divided angrily and deeply ?** 

** I should say y«,” said Steerforth. 

“ Should you r’ she retorted. “ Dear me I Supposing then, for instance—any 
unlikely thing will do for a supposition—that you and your mother were to have a 
serious quamd.” * 

“My dear Rosa,” interposed Mrs. Steerforth, laughing good-naturedly, “suggest 
some other snpposititm I James and I know our duty to each other better, 1 pray 
Heaven I” # * „ 

** Oh 1” said Miss Dartl^ nodding her hejd thoughtfully. “ To be sure. THo/ 
would prevotf it? Why, of course it would. £x-:^y. Now, I am glad I have 
been ao f^ls^ as to put the case, for it is so very mod to know that yom duty to 
each other would prevent it 1 Thank you veiy mudi.” 
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One other little circumstance connected with Miss Dartle I must not omit; for I 
had reason to remember it thereaAer, when all the irremediable past waa rendered 
plain. During the whole of this day, but especially from this period of it. Steer* 
forth exerted himself with his utmost skill, and that was with nb utmost ease, to 
charm thb singular creature into a pleasant and pleased companion. That he 
should succeed, was no matter of surprise to me. l^t she should stru^le againsl 
the fascinating influence of hb delightful art—delightful nature 1 thought it then— 
did not surprise me either; for I knew that she was sometimes jaundiced and 
perverse. 1 saw her features and her manner slowly changj^f I savHnCT Ipok at 
him with growing admiration ; 1 saw her trv, mo^e and moae Giintlpr, but always 
angrily, as if she condemned a weakness in herself, to resbt the captivating power 
that he possessed ; and Anally, I saw her sharp glance soflen, and her smileIrecome 
cmite gentle, and I ceased to L>e afraid of her as 1 had really been all day, and^e 
all sat about the fire, talking and lauglmu: together, with as li*tle reserve as if we 
had been children. * 

Whether it was because we bad sat there so long, or because Steerforth was 
resolved not to lose the advantage he had gained, 1 do not know; but we did 
remain in the dining-room more than five minutes after her departure. ** She is 
playing her harp," said Steerforth, softly, at the draw'ing-room door, “and nobo<ly 
but my mother has heard her do that, 1 liclievc, thc^ic three years." He said it 
with a curious smile, which was gone directly ; and we went into the room and 
found her alone. 

“ Don’t get up," said Steerforth (which she had already done); “my dear Rosa, 
don’t 1 Be kind for once, and sing us an Irish song." 

** What do you care for an Irish song f she returned. ^ 

“Much !" said Steerforth. “Much more than for any other. Here b Daisy, 
too, loves music from his souL Sing us an Irish song, Kosa I and let me sit and 
listen as I used to do." • 

He did not touch her, or the chair from which she had risen, but sat himself near 
'the harp. She stood beside it for some little while, in a curious way, going 
through the motion of playing it with her right hand, but not sounding it. At 
length she sat down, and drew it to her with one sudden action, and puyed and 
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1 don’t know what it was, in her touch or voice, that made that song the most 
nnearthly I have ever heard in my life, or can imagine, l^ere was something 
fearful in the reality of it. It was as if it had never been written, or set to music, 
but sprung out of the passion within her ; which found imperfect utterance in the 
low soun£ of her voice, and crouched again when all was still. I wat dumb when 
she leaned beside the harp again, playing it, but^not sounding it, with her right 
hand. • 

A minute more, and thb had roused me from trance :—Steerforth had left 
hb seat, and gone to her, and had put his arm laughingly about Aer, and had said, 
** Come, Rosa, for the future we will love each other ve^ much I" And she had 
struck him, and had thrown him off with the fiiiy of a wild cat, and had burst out 
of the room. 

“What b the mattet with Rosaf* said Mrs. Steerforth, coming in. 

**She has been an angel, mother,” returned Steerforth, “for a little while; and 
has run into the opposite extreme^ since, by way of compensation.” 

“You should be careful not to irritate ha, James, liir temper has been soured, 
remember, and ought not to be tried.h' 

Rosa did not come badk; gpd no other mention was made of her, until I went 
with Steerforth into hb room to say Good-night Then he laughed about her, and 
asked me if I had ever seen such a fierce little piece of incom]n«ieDsibility. 
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I expressed u touch of my mstonishment as was then capable of expressioOf and 
asked if he could guess what it was that she had taken so much amiss, so suddenly. 

“ Oh, Heaven knows,'* said Steerforlh. “ Anytliing you like—-or nothing ! 1 
told ^ou she took everything, herself included, to a grindstone, and sharpened it. 
She IS an edge-tool, and requires great core in dealing with. She is always 
dangerous. Ck>od*night 1" 

“ Good-ni{^t I'* said I, “ my dear Steertorth I I shall be gone before you wake 
in the mbgiing. Good-night r' 

1 Ic^'as unwilling tpict me go; and stood, holding me out, with a hand on each 
of my shoulders, as he had doncf in my own room. 

** Daisy," he said, with a smile—“for though that's not the name your God¬ 
fathers and Godmothers gave you, it's the name I like best to eall you by—and 1 
ifbli, I wish, 1 wish, you could give it to me I” 

** Why, so 1 can, if I choose," said I. 

** Daisy, if anything sHbuld ever separate us, you must think of me at my best, 
old boy. Come I Let us make that bargain. Think of roe at my best, if circum¬ 
stances should ever part us 1” 

“You have no Lest to me, Steerforth,” said I, *‘and no worst Y'ou are 
alw.'iys equally loved, and cherished in my heart." 

So much comnunclinn for having ever wronged him, even by a shapeless 
thought, did I feel within me, that the confession of having done so was rising to 
my lips. But for the reluctance I had, to betray the confidence of Agnes, but for 
my uncertainty how to approach the sulijcct with no risk of doing so, it would have 
reached them before he said, “God bless you, Daisy, and good-night 1" In my 
doubt, it did fta/ reach |hem ; and we shook hands, and we parted. 

1 was up with the dim 4awn, and, having dressed as quietly as I could, looked 
into his room. He w'as fast asleep; lying, easily, with his head upon his arm, as 1 
had often seen him lie at* school. 

I’hc time came in its season, and that was very soon, w’hen I almost wondered 
that nothing troubled his rcpiose, aS 1 looked at him. But he slept—-let me think 
of him so again—as 1 had oAtoi seen him sleep at scliool; and thus, in this silent 
hour, I left him. 

—Never mpre, oh God forgive you, Steerforth 1 to touch that passive hand in 
love and friendship. Never, ne^er more 1 


CHAPTER XX3C. 

A XX3SS. 

• 

I GOT down to Yarmouth in the evening, and went to the inn. 1 knew ^at 
I'cggotty’s spare room—my room—was likely to have occupation enough in a little 
whii^ if that mat Visitor, before whose presence all the living must give place, 
were not already in the house; so I betook myself to the ind^ and dined there; and 
engaged my bed. 

It was ten o’clock when I went out. Many of the shops were shut, and the town 
was dull. When I cagie^o Omer and Joram's, 1 found the shutters up, but the 
shop door standing open. As I could obtlun a perspective view of Mr. Omer 
inside, smoking his piM by the parlor-door, I enter^ and asked him how he was. 

** Why, bless my liie and soul I*’ said Mr. Omer, '*how do you find youiselff 
Take a seat—Smoke not disagreeable^ I hope f* 
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** By no mea^" said I. " 1 like it—^in somebody else*s pipe.** 
what, not in your ovm, eh t* Mr. Omer retumeu, laughing. •* All the better, 
dr. Bad habit for a young man. Take a seat. I smoke, mywtli^ for the asthma.** 
Mr. Omer had made room for me, and placed a chair. He now lat down again 
reiy mucli out of breath, gasping at his pipe as if it contained a supply of that 
necessary, witliout which he must perish. • 

** I am sorry to have heard bad news of Mr. Barkis,” said 1. * 

Mr. Omer looked at me, with a steady countenance, and diook his hea£ 

“ Do you know how he is to-night ?” I asked. , 0*9 

•* The very question 1 sliould have put to you, sir,” retunAd Mr. Omei^ ** but 
on account of delicacy. It’s one of the drawbacks of our line of business. When 
a party’s ill, we can'f ask how’ the party is,” 

The difficulty had not occurred to me; though I Imd had my apprehensions t09, 
when I went in, of hearing the old tune. On its being qp:ntioned, 1 recognised it, 
however, and said as mucii. 

** Yes, yes, you undcrst.aiul,” said Mr. Omer, nodding his head. “ We dursn't 
do it. Bless you, it would l>c a shock that the generality of parties mightn't 
recover, to say ‘ Omer and Joram’s compliments, and how do you und yoorscTf this 
morning?'—or this afternoon—as it may be.” 

Mr. Omer and 1 nodded at each other, and Mr. Omer recruited hb wind by tlic 
aid of his pipe. 

“It’s one of the things tlial cut the trade off from attentions they could often 
wish to show,” said Mr. Omer. “ Take myself. If 1 have known Barkis a year, 
to move to as he went by, 1 have known him forty year. But / can’t go and say, 
•how is he?”’ « 

I felt it was rather hard on Mr. Omer, and I told him 9o. 

“ I’m not more self-interestctl, I hojic, than another m.an,” said Mr. Omer. 
“ Look at me ! My wind may fail me at any moment, and it ain't likely that, to 
my own knowledge, 1 ’d be sclf’intcrestcd under such circumstances. 1 say it ain’t 
likely, in a man who knows his wind will go, when it go, as if a pair of bellows 
was cut open ; and that man a grandfather,” said Mr. Omer. 

I said, “Notatsdl.” 

“ It ain’t that I complsun of my line of businq^,” said Mr. Omar. ** It ain’t 
that Some good and some bad goes, no doubt, to all callingp. What 1 wish is, 
tliat parties was brought up stronger-minded.” 

Mr. Omer, with a very complacent and amiable (ace, took several puffs in silence; 
and then sai^ resuming his first point: 

“ Accordingly we ’re obleeged, in ascertaining l\pw Barkis goes on,tto limit our¬ 
selves to Em^y. She knows what our real objects are, ana idie don’t have any 
more alarms or suspicions about ns, than if we was so malty lambs. Minnie ana 
Joram have just stepped down to the house, in fact (she's the^ after hours, helping 
her aunt a bit), to ask her how he is to-night; and if you was ta please to wait tiH 
they come back, they’d give you full partic’lers. Will you take something ? A 
glass of srub and water, now t I smoke on stub smd water, myself^” said BIr. Omer, 
taking up his glass, “because it *s considered softening to the paaages, hy which 
this troublesome breatn of mine gets in»o action. But, Lord blm]^'* sud Mr. 
Omer, hu^ilv **it ain’t the passa^ that’s out of order 1 Give me breath 
enough,* says 1 to my daughter Minnie, * and 7*11 find passages, my dear.* ** 

He really had no bream to spare, uid it was veiy alkunmg to see him laugh. 
When he was again in a condition to%e talked to, 1 thanked him for the profllered 
refreshment, which I dedinad, as 1 had just had dinner; and, observing that 1 
would wait, since he was so good os to invite me, until his dai^ter and his lon-io* 
law came back, I inquired how little Emily vrasl 
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** dr/* $aid Mr. Ckr*’.rr, removing his pipe, that he might rub his chin; *' I 
tell Tou t^y, I shall be g:ua when her marriage has taken place.** 

” Why so f * I inquired. 

** Weil, she's unsettled at present,** said Mr. Omer. It ain’t that she *5 not as 
pretty as ever, for she’s prettier—1 do assure you, she is prettier. It ain't tliat she 
don’t work as ^ell as ever, for she does. She was worth any six, and she is worth 
any six. JBut somehow she wants heart If you understand,” said Mr. Omer, after 
rubbing huschin again, fnd smoking a little, ’* wliat I mean in a general way by the 
expression, long pjill, and a stysng pull, and a pull altogether, my hearties, hurrah!’ 
1 should say to you, that that was—in a general way—what 1 miss in Em’ly.” 

Mr. Oroer’s £sce and manner went for so much, that I could conscientiously nod 
nw head, as divining his meaning. My quickness of apprehension seemed to please 
hinf, and he went on : 

*' Now, 1 consider this u principally on account of her lacing in an unsettled state, 
vou see. We have talkea it over a good deal, her uncle and myself, and her sweet- 
fieart and myself, after business; and I consider it is principally on account of her 
being unsettled. Vou must ahva}*s recollect of Em’Jy,” said Mr. Omer, shaking 
his head gently, **tliat she’s a most extraordinary afTcctionate little thing. The 

I irovcrb says, ‘You can’t make a silk purse out of a sow's car.’ Wcll| I don’t 
mow about that. I rather think you may, if you begin early in life. She has 
made a home out of that old bfiat, sir, that stone and marble couldn’t beat.” 

“lam sure she has!” said 1. 

'To see the clinging of that pretty little thing to her uncle,” said Mr. Omer; “ to 
see the way she horn on to him, tighter and tighter, and closer and closer, every 
day, is to see a sight, h^ow, you know, there’s a struggle going on when that's Ute 
case. Whv shomd it be rjude a lunger one than is needful 

I listened attentively to the good md fellow, and acquiesced, with all my heart, in 
what he said. • 


“ 'Hicrefore, I mentionea to thenj,” mid Mr. Omer, in a comfortable, easy-going 
tone, *' this. 1 said, * Now, don’t consider Em'ly nailed down in point of time, at 
alL Make it vour own‘time. Her services have been more valuable than was 
supposed; her learning has been quicker than was supposed; Omer and Torara can 
run their pen through what rems^ns; and she's free when ^ou wish. If she likes to 
make any little arroqgcment, afteiwards, in the way of doing any little thing for us 
at liome, very well, u she don’t, very well still. We’re no losers, anyhow.’ For 
—don’t you see,” said Mr. Omer, toudiing me with his pipe, “ it ain’t likely that a 
man so short of breath as myself, and a grandfather too, would go and strain points 
with a little hit of a blue-eyed b^pssom, like hsr f” 

*' Not at all, I am certain,” said 1. 

‘*Not at alll You^ right I” said Mr. Omer. “Well, sir, her cousin—^you 
know it *s a cousin she’s going to be married to f ’ 

“ Oh yes," I replied. ‘' I know him well.” 

** Of coarse you*do,’* said Mr. Omer. “ Well, sir I Her cousin being, as it 
appears, in good work, and well to do, thanked me in a veiy manly sort of manner 
for this (conducting himself altogether, I must say, in a way that gives me a high 
opinion of him), and went and took as comfortable a little Aouse as you or I could 
wish to clap eyn on. That little house is now furnished, right through, as neat and 
complete as a doll’s parlor; and but for Barkis’s illness having taken this bad turn, 
poor fellow, th(ty would«hlve been man and wife—dare say, by tliis time. As it 
b, there *8 a postponement.** * 

** And Eimly, Mr. Omer f * I inquired. ** Has sKjpbecome more settled f ** 

** Why that, you know,” he returned, rubbing his doable chin a^n, “can’t 
natundly be expected. prospect of the change and separation, and all that, is. 
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as one may say, close to her and far away from her, both at once. Barlcis's death 
needn't put it oiT much, but his lingering might. Anyway, it’s an imcertain state 
of matters, you see.” 

“I sec,” said I. 

“Consequently,” pursued Mr. Omcr, “Em’ly’s still a little down and a little 
fluttered; perhaps, upon the whole, she’s more so than she was. Every day slir 
seems to get fonder and fonder of her uncle, and more loth to partfliom ml of us. 
A kind word from me brings the tears into her eyes; ai^ if you wa^ fo see her 
with my daughter Minnie's little girl, you M never forge^t, Blt&s my heart 
alive!” said Mr. Omer, pondering, “how slie lov& that chil^” 

Having so favorable an opportunity, it occurred to me to ask Mr. Omer, before 
our conversation should be inlernipted by the return of his daughter and her 
husband, whether he knew anything of Martha. •• 

“Ah!” he rejoined, shaking his head, and looking very much dejected. “No 
good. A sad story', sir, however you come to know ft. I never thought there 
was harm in the girl. I wouldn't wish to mention it l>cfore my daughter Minnie— 
for she'd take me up directly—but I never did. Nune of us ever did,” 

Mr. Omcr, hearing his daughter’s footstep before 1 heard it, timchcd me with his 
pipe, and shut up one eye, as a caution. She and her husband came in immediately 
aftetwards. 

I'heir report was, that Mr. Barkis was “as b.id as bad could be;” that he was 
quite unconscious; and that Mr. Chillip had mournfully said in the kitchen, on 
going away just now, that the College of Physicians, the College of Surgeons, and 
Apothecaries’ Hall, if they were ail cal]L‘<l in together, couldn’t itclp him. He was 
past both Colleges, Mr. Chillip said, and the Hall could u^ly poison him. 

Hearing this, and Icaniing that Mr. Peggutty was tkcrc, 1 determined to go to 
the house at once. I bade gooebnight to Mr. Omcr, and to Mr. and Mrs. Jorain; 
and directed my steps thither, w ith a solemn feeling, whiuli made Mr. Barkis quite 
a new and diflerent creature. • 


My low tap at the door was answered by hft-. Peggotty. He was not so much 
surprised to see me as I had expected. I remarked tins in Peggotty, too, when she 
came down; and 1 have seen it since; and 1 think, in the expectation of that dread 
sunrise, all other changes and suqirises dw'indlc into nothing. • 

1 shook hands with Sir. Peggotty, and passed ft to the kitchen, while be softly 
closed the door. Little Emily w'as sitting by the fire, with iftr hands before her 
face. Ham w'as standing near her. 

We spoke in whispers; listening, betw'ecn wliilcs, for any sound in the room 
above. 1 had not thouglit of it on Uie ocoision of my last visit, bulghow strange 
it was to me now, to miss Mr. Barkis out of the kftchen I 


“ This is veiy kind of you, Mas’r Davy,” said Mr. Pcggdtty, 

“ It's oncommon kind,” said Ham. 

“Emly, my dear,” cried Mr. Peggotty. “See here! IIm’s Mas*r Da %7 
come I What, cheer up, pretty 1 Not a wured to Mas'r Davy#r* 

'fhere was a trembling u[K>n her, that I can see now. The coldness of her hand 
when I touched it, 1 can feci vet. Its only sign of animation was to shrink from 
mine; and then she glided Irom the chair, and, creeping to the other side of her 
uncle, bowed herself sUentlv and trembling still, upon his breast 

“ It’s such a loving ait,” said Mr. Peggotty, smoothing her rich hair with his 
great hard hand, “ that it can't abcar the sorrer of this. • ^*s nat’ial in young folk, 
Mas'r Davy, when Uiqr 're new to those here trials, and timid, like my little bird, 
—it’snat’raL” ^ 


She clung the doser to him, but neither lifted up her face, nor ipoke % word. 

“ It's getting lat^ my dear,” said Mr. Peggotty, ^ and here’s llam come fur to 
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take yoa home. Thecr 1 Go along with t* other loving art! What, Em’ly t Eh, 
m^^rettyf* 

Tne sound of her voice had not reached me, but he bent his head as if he listened 
to her, and then said: 

“ Let you stay with your uncle T Why, you doen't mean to ask me that I Stay 
with your unde. Moppet t When your husband that ’ll be so soon, is here fur to 
take you hom^ Now a person wouldn’t think it, fur to see tliis little thing along* 
side a roiJ|;h-weathcr cliap like me,” said Mr. Peggotty, looking round at both of 
us, with inftaitc pride; ^‘but the sea ain’t more salt in it than she has fondness in 
her forlicr unde—a Liblish little»Lm*ly!” 

“ Em’ly *s in the right in that, Mas’r Da \7 !” said Ham. “Lookee here! As 
Em’ly %vishes of it, and as she’s hurried and frightened, like, besides, I ’ll leave her 
tilik^oming. Let me stay too!” 

“No, no,” said Mr. Peggotty. “ You doen’t ought—a married man like you— 
or what’s as good—to tak^ and hull away a day’s work. And you doen’t ought to 
watch and work both. That won’t do. You go home and turn in. You ain’t 
afeenl of Em'ly not being took good care on, / know.” 

Ham yielded to this ]>ersuasion, and took his hat to go. Even when he kissed 
her,—and 1 never saw him approach her, but I felt that nature had g^ven him the 
soul of a gentleman,—she seemed to cling closer to her unde, even to the avoidance 
of her chosen husband. 1 shut the door after him, tliat it might cause no dis¬ 
turbance of the quiet tliat prevailed; and when I tum^ back, I found Mr. Peggotty 
still talking to her. 

“ Now, I’m a going up-stairs to tell your aunt as Mas’r Davy’s here, and that’ll 
cheer her up a bit,” he said. “ Sit yc down by the fire, the while, my dear, and 
warm tliese mortal cold You doen’t need to be so fearsome, and take on so 

much. What ? You ’ll go along w'ith me ?—Well! come along with me—come ! 
If'her unde was turned qut of house and home, and forced to hay down in a dyke, 
Mas’rpa\T,” said Mr. Peggotty, with no less pride than before, “it’s my belief 
she’d go along with him, now! Lut there ’ll be some one else, soon,—some one 
else, soon, Em’ly 1” 

Afterwards, when I tvent up-stairs, as I pxsscd the door of my little chamber, 
which Mras darjf;, I had an indistinct impression of her being within it, cast down 
upon the floor. But, whether i?w.as really she, or whether it was a confusion of 
the shadows in the rdbm, 1 don’t know now. 

1 had leisure to think, before the kitchen-fire, of pretty little Em’l/s dread of 
death—^which, added to what Mr. Omer liad told me, 1 took to be the cause of her 
being so unl^e herself—and I had leisure, before Peggotty came down, even to 
tliink more Iraiently of the weakness of it: as 1 sat counting the ticking of the 
clock, and deepening mp sense of the solemn hush around me. Peggotty took me 
in her arms, and blcssi^ and thanked me over and over again for being such a 
comfort to her (th^ was what she stud) in her distress. She then entreat^ me to 
come up-stairs, sou^ng tliat Mr. Barkis had always liked me and admired me; 
that he W often talked of me, before he fell into a stupor; and that she believed, 
in case of his coming to himself again, he would brudUen up at sight of me, if he 
could brighten up at any ear tidy Uimg. * 

The probability of his ever doing so, appeorca to me, when I saw him, to be 
very smalL He was lying with his head and shoulders out of bed, in an uncom¬ 
fortable attitude, half resopg on the box which had cost him so much pmn and 
trouble. I learned, thatf when he was past creeping out of bed to c^en it, and 

( last assuring hims^ of its safety by means of the diving rod I had seen turn us^ 
le had required to have it piaora on the chair at the^DM-ude, where he had ever 
since embraced it, night and day. His arm lay on it now. Time and the world 
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were slipping irom beneath him, bat the box was there; and the last words he had 
ottered were (in an explanatoiy tone) ** Old clothes I'* 

** Barkis, my dearf' said Peggotty, almost cheerfully: beading over him, while 
herbrother and I stood at the bed’s foot. ** Here’s my dear boy—my ^ar boy, 
Master Davy, who brought us together, Barkis t That you sent messages 1^, you 
know 1 Won’t you si>eak to Master Davy ?’* 

He was as mute and senseless os the box, from which his form darived the onl^ 
expression it liad. • 

** He’s a going out with the tide,” said Mr. Pe^otty tohme, bchtndliis hand. 
My eyes were dim, and so were Mr. Peggotlj^; but 1 iVi^ted in a vlbbsinsr, 
“ With the tide?” 

** People can’t die, along the coast,” said Mr. Peggotty, “ except when the tide's 
pretty nigh out. They can’t be boni, unless it’s prciiy nigh in—not properly b^jfi, 
till flood. He’s a going out with the tide. It’s ebb at hmf-artertluee, slack water 
lialf-an'hour. If he lives ’till it turns, he ’ll hold his own till past the flood, and go 
out with the next tide.” 

We remained there, watching him, a long time—hours. 'What mpterious influ¬ 
ence my presence had upon him in that state of his senses, 1 shall not ]>retcnd 
to say; but when he at last l/Cgan to wander feebly, it is certain he was muttering 
about driving me to school. 

“ He’s coming to himself,” saul Peggotty. 

Mr. Peggotty touched me, and whimpered with much awe and reverence, ** They 
are both a going out fast.” 

“ Barkis, my dear!” said Peggotty. 

“ C. P. Barkis,” he cried faintly, “No l>cttcr w'oman anywhere I” 

“Lookl Here’s Master l)a\ 7 !” said Peggotty. l*or he now opened his 
eyes. * 

I was on the point of asking him if he knew me, when he tried to stretch out his 
arm, and said to me, distinctly, witli a plcn.'»ant smile: * 

“ Barkis is willin’!” • * 

And, it being low water, he went out with the tide. 


CHAPTER XXXL 


A GREATER LOSS. 


It was not difficult for me, on Peggotty's solicitation, resolve to stay where 1 
was, until after the remains of the poor carrier should have made their last journey 
to Blunderstone. She had long a^ bought, out of her own smdi^ a little piece 
of ground in our old churchyard near the grave “ of her sweet (jr!,** as die always 
c^ed my mother; and there they were to rest. * 

In keeping P^^tty company, and doing all I could for her (little enouj^ at the 
utmost), 1 was as gr^eflil, 1 rejoice to thmk, as even now 1 ooald wish myself 
to have been. But 1 am afraid I had a supreme satis&mtion, of a person^ and 
professicmal nature, in taking charge of Mr. Barkis’s will, and expounding ita 
contents. . 

I may the merit of having o||ginated the suggestidti that tfie vnll shooJd be 

looked fr>r in tlm box. After some search, it was found in die box, at the bottom of 
a bovse’s nose-bag; whereiS^besides hay) there was discovered an dd gold watdi, 
with chain and seaJi^ whidi Mr. Barkis had worn on his wedding*day, and which 
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lud^ never been seen before or since; n silver tobacco-stop)^, in the form of a leg; 
an imitation lemon, full of minute cups and saucers, vmi(^ I have some idea 
Mr. Barkis must have purchased to present to me when I was a child, and 
aAerwards found lumseu unable to part with; cighty*seven guineas and a hal( 
in guineas and half ^neas; two honored and ten pounds, in perfectly clean Bank 
notes; certain receipts for Bank of England stock; an old horse-shoe, a bad 
Bulling, a pi«jce of camphor, and an oyster-shell. From the circumstance of 
the latlCkT article having been much polished, and displaying prismatic colours 
on th^ inside, I conclune that Mr. Barkis had some general ideas about pearl^ 
which never resolvec^diemsclvesdnto anything definite. 

For vttrs and ]^ears, Mr. Barkis had carried this box, on all his journeys, every 
day. ^at it might the better escape notice, he had invented a fiction that it 
Inipnged to ** Mr. Blackbo^,'* and was ** to be left with Barkis till called for;’* a 
fable he had elaborately wntten on tlie lid, in cliaracters now scarcely legible. 

He had hoarded, all these years, I found, to good puipose. His property 
in money amounted to nearly three thousand poumls. Of this he bequeathed 
the interest of one thousand to Mr. Peggotty for his life; on his decease, the prin¬ 
cipal to be equally divided between Peggotty, little Emily, and me, or the survivor 
or survivors of us, share and share alike. All the rest he died possessed of, he be¬ 
queathed to Peggotty; whom he left residuary legatee, and sole executrix of that 
nis last will and testament. 

1 felt myself quite a proctor when I read this document aloud with all possible 
ceremony, and set forth its provisions, any number of times, to those whom they 
concerned. 1 began to think there was more in the Commons than 1 liad supposed. 

I examined the will with the deepest attention, pronounced it perfectly formal in all 
res{iects, made a pencil-.ti^yk or so in the margin, and thought it rather extraor¬ 
dinary that I knew so nmcfi. 

In this abstruse pursuit; in making an account for Peggotty, of all the property 
into which she had come; in arranging all tlie affairs in an orderly manner; and in 
being*her referee and adviser on cvi.rv point, to our joint delight; I passed the week 
before the funeral. I did not see little Emily in that interval, but they told me she 
Wiis to be quietly married in a fortnight. 

1 did not attend the funeral in character, if I may venture to say so. I mean I 
was not dre^cd up in a black'cloak and a streamer, to frighten the birds; but 
1 walked over to Bhmderstone early in the morning, and was in the churchyard 
when it came, attended only by Peggotty and her brother. The mad gentleman 
looked on, out of my little window ^hlr. Chillip*s baby wagged its heavy head, and 
rolled its pygle eyes, at the clergyman, over its nurses shoulder; Mr. Omer 
lireathed shon in the ^ckgrournS; no one else was there; and it was very quiet. 
We walked about the churchyard for an hour, after all was over; and pulled some 
young leaves from the tree above my mother’s grave. 

A dread falls on me here. A cloud is lowering on the distant town, towards 
which 1 retraced mj solita^ steps. I fear to approach it I cannot bear to think 
of what did come, upon tnat memorable night; of what must come again, if 1 
go or* 

It is no worse, because I write of it It would be no better, if I stopp^ my m^t 
unv^ling hand. It is done. Nothing can undo it; nothing can make it otherwise 
than as it was. , . 

My old nurse was to eo^o Xxmdon witJi me next day, on the business of the will. 
Little Emily was passing that day at Mr. Oiqgr’s. We were all to meet in the old 
boathouse tMt nl^t Ham would bring Emily at t^ usual hour. I would walk 
back at my Idsure. The brother and sister would r^^^ as they had come, and be 
expecth^ when the day closed in, at the fireside. 
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I parted from them at the wicket-gate, where visionary Straps had rested 
with Roderick Random's knapsack in the days of yore; and, instead of going 
straight back, walked a little distance on the ro^ to LowestofL Then I turned, 
and walked l>ack towards Yarmouth. 1 stayed to dine at a decent alehouse, some 
mile or two from the Ferry I have mentioned before; and thus the day wore away, 
and it was evening w'hcn I reached it. Rain was falling heavily by that timi^ 
and it W'as a wild night; but there was a moon behind the clouds,%nd it uras not 
dark. 

I was soon within sight of Mr 
shining through the‘window. A 
heavy, brought me to the door, and 
It looked very comfortable indccil. Mr. Peggotty had smoked his evening pipe, 
and Uiere w'cre preparations for some supper by-and-by. The lire was bright, Hte 
ashes W'cre thrown up, the locker was ready for little Emily in her old pkicc. In 
her ow'n old place sat Peggotty, once more, looking (but tor her dress) as if she had 
never left it. She had fallen back, already, on the society of the work-box with 
Saint Paid’s upon the lid, the yard-measure in the cottage, and the bit of wax 
candle: and there they all were, ju^t as if they had never lieen disturbcil. Mrs. 
Gummidge appeared to be fretting a little, in her old corner; and consequently 
looked quite natural, too. 

“You're first of the lot, Ma>'r Davy!” said Mr. Peggotty, with a happy face. 
*Doen’t keep in that coat, sir, if it’s wet.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Peggotty,” said 1, giving him my outer coat to hang up. 
“It’s quite dry." 

“So 'tis !” said Mr. P^gotty, feeling my shoulders. “As a chip! Sit yc 
down, sir. It ain’t u* no use saymg welcome to you, but ^u’rc welcome, kind and 
hearty.” 

“Thank you, Mr. Peggotty, I am sure of that. W«dl, Peggotty I” said I, 
giving her a kiss. “ Andnow are you, old wom.'ui f ’ , 

“ lla, ha!” laughed Mr. Peggotty, sitting*down beside us, and rubbing Ids 
liands in his sense of relief from recent trouble, and in the genuine heartiness of his 
nature; “ there’s not a woman in the wurcld, sir—as I tell her—tlial need to feci 
more easy in her mind than her I She done her dooty by the dep^ed, and the 
departed know'd it; and the departed done what was right by her, as she done 
what was right by the departed;—and—and—and it's all rigtfk 1” 

Mrs. Gummidge groaned. 

“ Cheer up, my pretty mawther 1” said Mr. Peggotty. (But he shook his head 
aside at us, evidently sensible of the tendency of the late occurrence^ to recall the 
memory of the old one.) “ Doen’t be down 1 Cheer up, for your own self, on'y a 
little bit, and see if a good deal more doen’t come nat’ral 1'^ 

“ Not to me, Dan’l,” returned Mrs. Gummidge. “ Nothink *s nat’ral to me but 
to be lone and lorn." ^ 

“No, no,” said Mr. Peggotty, soothing her sorrows. • 

** Yes, yes, Dan'l!" said Mrs. Gummidge. “ 1 ain’t a person to live with them 
as has had money left Thinks go too contraiiy with me. I had better be a 
riddance.” 

“ Why, how should I ever spend it without you f ’ said Mr. Peg^tty, with an 
air of serious remonstrance. “ What are you a talking ont Doetrt 1 want you 
more now, tlum ever 1 did P’ • ^ 

knowd 1 WM never wanted befere 1” cried Mrs. Gummidge, with a pit/able 
whimper, “ and now I *m tj|Jd so 1 How could 1 expect to be wanted, being so 
lone and lorn, and so contraiiy I” 

Mr. Pqggotty seemed very much shocked at himself Un having made a ^>eech 


Peggotty’s house, ana of the light w^hin it 
little Hounderihg across the sand, which was 
1 went in. 
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:apable of this unfeeling construction, but was prevented from replying, by 
Pcggotty*s pulling his J«nre, and shtdi^ her head. After looking at Mrs. 
Gummiuge for some moments, in sore distress of mind, he glanced at the Dutch 
clock, rose, snaffed the candle, and put it in the window. 

“Thecrl” said Mr. Peggotty, cheerily. “Theer we are, Missis Gummidge!*’ 
yrs. Gummidge slightly groan^. “ Lichtcd up, accordin’ to custom 1 YouVe a 
wonderin’ wliil that’s fur, sir 1 Well, it’s fur our little Em’ly. You see, the path 
ain’t ovef Ij^ht or cheerful artcr dark; and when I *m here at the hour as she’s a 
couiin’^hom^, I puts die light in the winder. That, you see,” said Mr. Peggotty, 
bending over me wiyl great gl^e, “meets two objects. She says, says Em’ly, 

‘ 'I'hccr’s h»'»mc !’ she says. And likewise, says Em'Iy, *My uncle’s theer 1’ Fur 
if I ain't theer, 1 never liave no light showed.’* 

bu 're a b.aby !” said Peggotty; very fond of him for it, if she thought so. 

“ Well,” returned Mr. Peggotty, standing with his legs pretty wide apart, and 
rubbing his hands up and*down them in his comfortable satisfaction, as he looked 
altcm.ately at us and at the fire, “ 1 doen’t know but 1 and NoL you see, to 
look at.” 

“Not azackly,” observed Peggotty. 

“No,” laughed Mr. Peggotty, “not to look at, but to—to consider on, you 
know. / doen't care, bless you 1 Now I tell you. When I go a looking and 
looking about that theer priily house of our Em’ly’s, I’m—1 ’m Gormed,” said Mr. 
Peggotty, with sudden emphasis—“ theer 1 I can’t say more—if I doen’t feel as if 
tlic litUcst tilings was her, a’niost. 1 takes ’em up and I puts 'em down, and I 
touches of ’em o-s delicate as if they was our Em’ly. So ’tis with her little bonnets 
and that. I couldn’t see one on ’em rough usm a purpose—not fur the whole 
wurcld. There's a babi^jhfor you, in the fonn of a great Sea Porkypine !” said 
Mr. Peggotty, relieving his earnestness with a roar of laughter. 

Peggotty and 1 both laughed, but not so loud. 

“ 1^’s my opinion, you see,” said Mr. Peggotty. with a delighted face, after some 
further rubbing of his l^s, “ as tliis^ along of my havin’ played with her so much, 
and mode believe ns we was Turks, and French, and sharks, and every wariety of 
forinners—bless you, yes; and lions and whales, and 1 doen’t know what all I— 
when she wan^’t no higher tlian my knee. I’ve got into the way on it, you know. 
Wliy, this here candle, now !” ciid Mr. Peggotty, gleefully holding out his hand 
towards it, “ / knoif wery well that arter she’s married and gone, I shall put that 
candle theer, just that same as now. 1 know wery well that when I’m here o’ 
nights (and where else should / live, bless your arts, whatever fortun I come into !) 
and she ain’^bere, or 1 ain’t theer, 1 shall put the candle in the winder, and sit 
afore the fire, pretending I’m expecting of her, like I’m a doing now. There^s a 
babby for you,” said Mr. Peggotty. with another roar, *'in the form of a Sea 
Porkypine 1 Why, at the present minute, when I see the candle sparkle up, I says 
to myself, * She’s a looking at it I Em’ly’s a coming 1’ TTifre^s a babby for you, m 
the form of a Sea Porkypine! Right for all that,” said Mr. Peggotty. stopping in 
his roar, and smiting his hands together; ** fur here she is 1” 

It was only Ham. The night should have turned more wet since I came in, for 
be had a large sou’wester hat on, slouched over his face. * 

“ Wheer's Em’ly P* said Mr. Peggotty. 

Ham mode a motion' with his heai^ as if die were outside. Mr. Fegrotty^ took 
the light from the windowy trimmed it, put it on the table, and was bi^y sturing 
the fire, when Ham, who had not moved, saids 

** Mas’r Davy, will you come out a minute, and se^wbat Em’ly and me has got 
to show you f * 

We went ont* As I passed him at the door, I saw, to my astoidshmeiit and 

T 
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fright, that he was deadly pale. He pushed me hastily into the open air, and 
closed the door upon us. Only upon us two. 

** Ham 1 what^5 the matter r* 

•* Mas’r Davy I—” Oh, for his broken hes^ how dreadfully be wept 1 

I was paralyzed by the sight of such 'griel 1 don't know wW 1 thought, 
or what I dreaded. 1 could only look at hun. 

** Ham 1 Poor good fellow I For Heaven’s sake, tdl me what V the matter 1^’ 

“ My love, MasV Davy—the pride and hope of my art~her that I *d have died 
for, and would die for now—she^s gone !" * «« 

** Gone 1” 

“ Em’ly's run away I Oh, Mas’r D.ivy, think h<nt> she's run away, when I pray 
my good and gracious God to kill her (her that b so dear above all tilings) sooner 
than let her come to ruin and disgrace !*' vv 

The face he turned up to the troubled sky, the quivering of his clasped hands, 
the agony of his figure, remain associated with that l6neiy waste, in my remem¬ 
brance, to this hour. It is always night there, and he is the only object in the 
scene. 

“You’re a scholar,” he said, hurriedly, “and know what's right and licst 
What am I to say, indoors ? How am I ever to break it to him, Mas’r Dav)' ?” 

I saw tlie door mos-e, and instinctively tried to hold the latch on the outside, to 
gain a moment’s time. It was too late. Mr. P^jgotty thrust forth his face ; and 
never could I forget the change that came upon it when he saw us, if I were to 
live five hundred years. 

I remember a great wml and cty, and the women hanging about him, and we 
all standing in the room ; I with a pajicr in my hand, which Ham had given me ; 
Mr. Pe££otty, with his vest tom open, his hair wild, V\i face and lips quite white, 
and blood trickling down his bosom (it had sprung from his mouth, 1 think), 
looking fixedly at me. 

“Read it, sir,” he said, in a low shivering voice. “Slow, please. I doen’t 
know as I can understand.” 

In the midst of the silence of death, I read thus, from a blotted letter: 

“' When you, who love me so much better than I ever have deserved, even when my mind was 
iasocent, see this, 1 shall be far away.* *' , 

“ I diall be fur away,” he repeated slowly. “ Stop! Emiy fiur away. Well 1” 

'When I leave my dear home—my dear home—dh, mjF dear home 1—in the morning.* 

the letter bore date on the previous night: 

*—It will be never to come back, unless he brings me bnek a lady; Thb iHIl be fbnod at nlgh^ 
many hours after, instead of m«. Ob, if you knew how my heart is tom. If even you, dial 1 havo 
wronged so mudi, that never can forgive me, could only know what I sufl[>‘r! 1 am too wkked to 
urrite about myself. Oh. take comfort in thinking that 1 am so bad. Oh. for mercy’s sake. teO uncle 
that 1 never loved him half so dear as now. Oh, don’t remember how nffectionate and kind yoohave 
all been to me—don’t remember we were evertobemorried—but try to think as if 1 died wmal was 
little, and was buried somewhere. Pray Heaven that I am goiiig away from, have compassion on 
my uncle I Tell him that 1 never loveu him half so dear, fie hu comfort. Love some good girl, 
that wUl be wlut I was once to uncle, and be true to srou. and worthy of you, nod know no mamo 
but me. God bless all! I *11 pray for all, often, on uiy knees, if he don’t briiw me back a 
lady, and 1 don’t pray for my oani self, 111 pny fm ail. My partiqg love to uncle. MykHStean. 
and my last thanks, (as uncle 1* ” 

ti 

That was olL ^ 

He stood, long after I nd ceased to still looki^ at me. At length 1 
tentnred to take his hsn^ and to entreat him, as well as rcoald, to eadeavour to 
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get come command or himself.. lie replied, “I thankee, sir, I thankee T' without 
moving. 

Ham spoke to him. Mr. Peggotty was so far sensible of his afBiction, that he 
wrung his hand} but, otherwise, he remained in the same state, and no one dared 
to disturb him. 

^Slowly, at lost he moved his eyes from my &ce, as if he vrere waking from a 
vision, and casPthem round the room. Then he said, in a low voice : 

" Who^s die man t 1 want to know his name.” 

Han^Iailted at me. and suddenly I felt a shock that struck me back. 

“ There’s a man si],spccted,” slid Mr. PeggoUy. “ Who is it f’ 

** Mas'r Davy 1” implored Ham. ** Go out a bit, and let me tell him what I 
must. You doen*t ought to hear it, sir.” 

fdclt the shock again. 1 sank dowm in a cluir, and tried to utter some 
reply; but my tongue was fctteretl, and my sight was weak. 

** I want to know his niAne !” 1 heard said, once more. 

**For some time past,” llam faltered, “there’s been a serrant about here, at 
odd times. There’s been a gen’lm’n too. Both of’em belonged to one another.” 

Mr. Peggotty stood fixed as before, but now looking at him. 

“ The servant,’’pursued Ham, “ was seen along with—our poor girl—last night. 
He’s been in hiding about here, this week or over. He was thought to have 
gone, but he was hiding. Doen’t stay, Mas’r Davy, doen’t!” 

1 felt P^got^s arm round my new, but I could not have moved if the house 
had been about to fall upon me. 

“ A strange chay and bosses was outside town, this morning, on the Norwich 
road, a’most afore the diw broke,” Ham went on. “ The .servant went to it, and 
come from it, and went m ,jt again. When he went to it again, Em'ly was nigh 
him. The t’other was inside. He’s the man.” 

“ For the Lord’s love,".said Mr. Peggotty, falling back, and puttini*out his hand, 
as if to.keep off what he dreadeil. “ Doen’t tell me his name ’.s Steerforth 1” 

“ Mas'r Davy," exclaimed Ham, ili a broken voice, “ it ain’t no fault of youm— 
and 1 am far from laying of it to you—but his name is Steerforth, and lie’s a 
damned villain!” 

Mr. Peggotty uttered no cry, and shert no tear, and moved no more, until he 
seemed to wake agaim all at onci, and pulled down his rough coat from its peg in 
a comer. . * 

“ Bear a hand with this 1 1 ’m struck of a heap, and can’t do it," he said, im« 
patiently. ** Bear a hand and help me. Well!” when somebody had done so. 
“ Now give n^ that theer hat 1" 

Ham asked nim whither he waf going. 

“ I *m a going to seektny niece. I’m a going to seek my Em’ly. I’m a going, 
first, to stave in that theer boat, and sink it where 1 would have drownded him, as 
1 *m a livin’ soul, iLI had had one thought of what was in him ! As he sat afore 
me,” he said, wildly^holding out his clenched right hand, “as he sat afore me, 
face to face, strike me down dead, but 1 ’d have drownded him, and thought it 
right 1~>I *m a going to seek my niece." 

“ Where I" cried Ham, interposing himself before the dooit 

** Anywhere I I’m a going to se^ my niece through the wnreld. I’m a going 
to find w poor mece in her shame, and bring her rack. No one stop me I I 
tell you r*m a going to seplemy niece!" 

** No, no I" crira Mnu Gummidge, conOngabetween them, in a fit of crying. 
** No, no, Dan’l, not as you are now. Seek her in^ little while, my lone lorn 
Dan’l, and that ’ll be but right I but not as you are now. Sit ve down, and give 
me your forgiveness for having ever been a worrit to you, DanU—what have 

f 
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conlrairics ever been to tins !—anil let us speak a word alwnt them times when she 
was first an or|>haii, and when Ham was too, and when 1 was a poor widder 
woman, and you took me in. It ’ll soften your jioor heart, Dan’l,*' laying her 
head upon his^ shoulder, ** and you ’ll b^ar your sorrow better ; for you know the 
promise, Dan’l, * As you have done it imto one of the least of theses you have 
done it unto me’; and that can never fail under thb roof, that’s been our shd^tr 
for so many, many year I” ‘ 

He was quite passive now ; and when I heard him cr^’ipg, the imp^l4b that had 
been upon me to go down upon my knees, and ask then paplon for flie desolation 
I had cau5;ed, and curse Steerforth, yielded to ^ better feekng. My overcharged 
heart found the same relief, and 1 cried too. 


• • 


CHAPTER XXXIL 

THE BEGINNING OF A LONG JOURN. 

\V HAT is natural in me, is natural in many other men, I infer, and so I am not 
afraid to write that 1 never had luveil Steerfutth better than when the ties that bound 
me to him were broken. In the keen distress of the discovery of his unw'urthine,^^, 
1 thought mure of all that was brilliant in him, I softened more towards all that was 
grxxl in him, 1 did more justice to the qualities that might have made him a man of 
a noble nature and a great name, than ever I had done in the height of my devotion 
to him. Deeply as 1 felt my own unconscious part in Jiis pollution of on honest 
home, I believed that if I had been brought face to faes with him, 1 could not have 
uttered one reproach. I should have luve<l him so well still—though he fascinated 
me no longer—I should have held in so much tc-ndcmci.s the memory of my atTectiiUi 
for him, that 1 think 1 should have been as\]^cak os a spirit-vrcniudcd child, in all 
but the entertainment of a thought that we could ever be re*unitcd. 'I*liat thought 
1 never had. 1 felt, as he had felt, that all swas at an end between us. What nis 
remembrances of me w'cre, I have never known—they were light enough, perhaps, 
and easily dismisscil—but mine of him were as^ the remembrancer of a cuerished 
friend, who was dead. 

Yes, Steerforth, long removctl from the scenes of this poor history I My sorrow 
may b^r involuntary witness against you at the Judgment Thibne; but my angry 
thoughts or my reproaches never w'ill, 1 know! 

The new’s of what had happened soon spread through the town i insomuch that 
as I passed along the streets next morning, 1 overheard the ixmplc speaking of it at 
their doors. Many were hard upon her, some few were hkra upon him, but towards 
her second father and her lover there was but one sentiment. Among all kinds of 
people a respect for them in their distress prevailed, which full of gentleness 
and delicacy. The seafaring men kept opart, when those*tw'o were seen earlv, 
walking with slow steps on the beach; and stood in knots, talking compasuonately 
among themselves. 

It was on the beach, close down by the sea, that I found them. It would have 
been easy to perceive that they had not slept all last night, even if Peggottv had 
failed to tell me of their still sitting just as I left them, when it was broaa dav. 
They looked worn; and I thought Mr. Peggotty’s was bowed in one night 
more than in all the years 1 had^nown him. But they were both as mve and 
steady as the sea Itself: tllsp lying beneath a dark sky, waveless—^yet with a heavy, 
roll upon it, as if it breathed in its rest—and touched, on the horizon, with ft strip 
ci silvery light from the unseen sun. 
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** We have had a mort of talk, sir,'* said Mr. P^otty to me, when we had all 
three walked a little while in silence, *'of what we ought and doen’t ought to do. 
But we see our course now.” 

I ham>ened to glance at Ham, then looking out to sea upon the distant light, and 
a frightml thought came into my mind—not that his face was angry, for it was not; 
I%ccall nothing but an expression of stem determination in it—tl^t if ever he 
encounter^ Steerforth, he would kill him. 

“ My doo^ here, sir/hs^id hir. Peggotty, “ Ls done. I'm a going to seek my—” 
he stop]lcd, and went rgi in a finqpr voice: “ 1 *ra a going to seek her. That’s my 
dooty evermore.” • 

He shook his head when I asked him w'hcrc he would seek her, and inquired if 1 
w-cy|e going to London to-morrow? I told him I had not gone to-day, fearing to 
]ose*tlie chance of being of any service to him; but that 1 was ready to go when 
he would. ^ 

** 1 ’ll go along with you, sir,” he rejoined, “ if you ’re agreeable, to-morrow.” 

We waiked again, for a while, in silence. 

** Ham,” he presently resumed, he ’ll hold to his present work, and go and live 
along with my sister. The old boat yonder—” 

‘‘Will you desert the old boat, Mr. Peggotty ?*’ I gently interposed. 

“ My station, Mas'r Davy,” he returned, “ain’t there no longer; and if ever a 
boat foundered, since there was darkness on the face of the deep, that one’s 
gone down. But no, sir, no; 1 doen’t mean as it should be deserted Fur from 
that.” 

We walked again for a while, as before, imtil he explained: 

My wishes is, sir, as i| shall look, day and night, winter and summer, as it has 
always looked, since she fust^know’d it. If ever she should come a wandering back, 

1 wouldn’t have the old place seem to cast her off, you understand, but seem to 
tempt her to draw nigher to’t, and to peep in, maybe, like a ghost, out of tlie wind 
and raia, tlirough the old winder, at ^he old seat by the fire. Then, maybe, Mas'r 
Davy, secin’ none but Missis Gummidge tliere, she might take heart to creep in, 
trembling; and might come to be laid down in her old bed, and rest her weary 
head where it was once so gay.” 

1 could not s^eok to him in reply, though I tried. 

“ Every night,” saidi Mr. Peggotty, “as reg’lar as the night comes, the candle 
must be stood in its old ]^ne of glass, that if ever .she should see it, it may seem to 
say * Come back, my chud, come back 1' If ever there *s a knock. Ham (partic’ler 
a soft knock), arter dark, at your aunt’s door, doen’t you go nigh it. Let it be her 
—not you—thit secs my fallen child I” 

He svalkcd a little in f|pnt of us, and kept before us for some minutes. Durinjg 
this interval, I glanced at Ham again, and obser\'ing the same expression on his 
face, and his eye, still directed to £e distant light, I touclied his arm. 

Twice 1 called hiiii by his name, in the tone in which I might have tried to rouse 
a sleeper, before he heeded me. When 1 at last inquired on w'hat his thoughts 
were so l^t, he replied: 

“ On what's afore me, Mas’r Davy; and over you.” ^ ^ 

** On the life before you, do you meanf ’ He had pointed confusedly out to sea. 

**Ay, Mas’r Davy. I doenT rightly know how 'ds, but from over yon there 
seemed to me to come—the^nd of It like;” looking at me as if he were waking^ but 
wUh the same determineebfa^. 

“ What end?” I asked, possessed by my foifter fear. 

“I doen’t know,” he said, thoughtfully: “I was^calling to mind that the 
beginning of it all did take place here—and then the end come. But it’s gone I 
hJas’r Davy,” he added; answering, as I think, my look; “you hjm’t no call to be 
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Afeerd of me: but I *m kiender muddled; I don’t &re to fed no matteri^*'->wi^^ 
was as mnch as to say that he was not himself, and quite confounded. 

Mr. Peggotty stopping for us to join him: we did so, and said no moi«. The 
remembrance of this, in connexion with my former thought, however, haunted me 
at intervals, even until the inexorable end came at its appointed time. 

We insensibly approached the old boat, and entered. Mis. Gummidge, no longhr 
moping in her esMctal comer, was busy prejmiing breakfost. S&,took Mr, 
Pe^otty’s hat, and placed his seat for him, and sjxnke si- comfortabjf and sofUy, 
that 1 hardly knew her. t #r • 

“ Danl, my good man,” said she, **you must eat and drfhk, and keep up your 
strength, for without it you ’ll do nowt. Try, that’s a dear soul t And if 1 aisturb 
yon with my clicketten,” she meant her chattering, **tell me'so, Dan’L and I 
won’t.” * 

When she had served us all, she withdrew to the window, where she sedulously 
employed herself in repairing some shirts and other clothes belonging to Mr. 
Pe^otty, and nmlly folding and packing them in an old oilskin b.ig, such as 
sailors ca^. hleanwhile, she continued taking, in tlie same quiet manner: 

“All times and seasons, you know, Daii’h” said Mrs.Gummidge, “I sliall be 
alius here, and everythink will look accordin’ to your wishes. I’m a poor scholar, 
but I shall write to you, odd times, when you ’re away, and send my letters to 
Mas'r Davy. MaYl)e you ’ll write to me too, Dan’l, odd times, and tell me how you 
fare to feel upon your lone lorn joumics.” 

“You’ll M a solitary woman here, I’m afoerd!” said Mr, Peggotty, 

“No, no, Dan’l,” she returned, “I shan't lie that Doen’t you mind me. I 
shall have enough to do to keep a Bevin for you" (Mrs. ^ummid^ meant a home), 
“ again you come back—to keep a Becin here for any^hat may hap to come back, 
Dau’l. In the fine time, 1 shall .set outside the door as I used to do. If aaj should 
come nigh, they shall see tlie old widder woman true to ’tai, a long way off.” 

What a change in Mrs. Gummidge in a U*tle time I She was another woman. 
She was so devoted, .she Itad such a quick perception of wliat it would be well to 
say, and what it would be well to leave unsaid ; she was so forgetful of herself^ and 
so regardful of the sorrow about her, that 1 held her in a sort dl veneration. The 
work she did that day I There were many thingr to be brought up from the beach 
and stored in tlie outhouse—os oars, nets, sails, cordage, sparf, Iobster>pots, ban of 
ballast, and the like; and though there was abundance of assistance render^, uiere 
being not a pair of working hands on all tliat shore but would have labored hard 
for Mr. P^gotty, and been well paid in being asked to do it, yet she persisted, all 
day long, in toiling underweights that she was quite unequal to, andtfa^ng to and 
fro on aO sorts of unnecessary errands. As to deploring heynisfortones, she appeared 
to have entirelv lost the recollection of ever naving haa any. She preserved an 
equable cheerfulness in the midst of her sympathy, which was not the least astonish- 
iim part of the change that had come over her. Qucrulousncss wA out of the question. 
1 did not even obsvve her voice to falter, or a tear to escape frOm her e^ whole 
day through, until twilight; when she and I and Mr. PeggoUjr being alone together, 
^nd he having io perfect exhaustion, she broke into a hal^sui^ressed 

fit of sobbing and crying and taking me to the door, stud, ** Ever bless you, Mas’r 
Davy, be amend to him, poor dear t” Then, she immediately nn out of the house 
to wash her fhee, in order that she might sit miietly beside him, and be found at 
work ther^ when he should awake. In shmt licit he^ when I went away at night, 
the prop 1 ^ staff of Mr. Peggot#s affliction: and I could not meditate enough 
upon the lesson that I read^ Mrs. Gummidge, and the new experience she unfolded 
tome. 

It was between nine and ten o’clock whan, strolling in a mdanchofy manner 

\ 
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liurough the town, I stopped at Mr. Omer’s door. Mr. Omer had taken it so nmch 
to heart, hit daughter told mC} that he had been veiy low and poorly ail day, and 
had gone to bed without his pipe. 

** A deceitful, bad'heaited girl,'* said Mrs. Joram. ** There was no good in her, 
ever!” 

• “ Don't say^" I returned. ** You don't think so." 

** Yts^l dor’ cried Mrs. Joram, angrily. 

** No, n&" said 1. ^ 

MrssJorAi tossed ^er head, endeavouring to oe very stern and cross; but she 
could not command her softer seif, and liegan to cry. 1 was young, to be sure; but 
I tiiuught much the better of her for this sympathy, and fancied it became her, as a 
vytuous wife and mother, very well indeed. 

• Wliat will she ever do!’’ sobbed Minnie. “ Where will she go! What will 
become of her! Oh, how^could she be so cruel, to herself and him 1" 

1 remembered the time when Minnie was a young and pretty girl; and I was glad 
that she remembered it too, so feelingly. 

"My little Minnie," said Mrs. Joram, "has only just now lieen got to slera. 
Even in her sleep she is sobbing for Em’Jy. All day long, little Minnie has cried for 
her, and asked me, over and over again, whether Em’ly m'Os wicked ? What can I 
say to her, when Ein’ly tied a ribbon off her own neck round little Minnie’s the last 
night she was here, and laid her head down on the pillow beside her till she was fast 
asleep! The ribbon’s round my little Minnie’s neck now. It ought not to be, 
perhaps, but what can Ido? Em’ly is very bad, but they were fond of one another. 
And tne child knows nothing!" 

Mrs. Joram was so u^ajtpy, that her husband came out to take care of her. 
Leaving them together, I*wcnt home to Peggotty's; more melancholy myself, if 
possible, than 1 liad been yet.' 

That good creature—I mean Feggotty—all imtired by her late anxieties and sleep* 
less nights, was at her brother’s, \^ere she meant to stay till morning. An old 
woman, who bad been employed about the house for some weeks past, while 
Peggottyhad been unable to attend to it, was the house's only other occupant 
bc^es ro^^lf. As I had no occasion for her services, I sent her to bed, by no 
means againstaher will; and sat ^lown before the kitchen fire a little while, to tmnk 
about all this. ^ 

1 was blending it with Uie deathbea of the late Mr. Barkis, and was driving out 
with the tide lowtuds the distance at which Ham had looked so singularly in the 
morning; when 1 was recalled from my wanderings by a knock at the door. There 
was a knockar upcm the door, bi)^ it was not that which made the sound. Tlie tap 
was from a hand, and low dovm upon the door, as if it were mven by a child. 

It made me start as ifluch as if it had been the knock of a frotman to a person of 
distinction. 1 opened the door; and at first looked do^, to my amuement, on 
nothing but a g^t umbrella that anr^ed to be walking about of itselt But 
presenUv I discovered underneath it, Miss Mowcher. ’ * 

1 mig^t not have been prepared to mve the little creature a very kind reception, 
if, on ho* removing the umbrella, which her utmost efforts were unable to shut up, 
she had diown me the ** volatile” expression of face whidh had made so great an 
impression on me at our first and last meeting. But her face, as she turned it up to 
mine; was so earnest; and when I relieved her of the umbrdla (which would have 
been an inconvenient oiy» fbr tlur Irish giant), she wrung her little hands in such an 
al&icted manneri that I rather inclined towaUls her. 

** Miss Mowc^l” said I, after glancing up and the empty street, without 
distinctly knowing what I expected to ace Msides; ' ^ow do you come here ? W'liat 
is ^ matter f' 
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She motioned to me with her short right arm, to shut the umbrella for her; and 
passing me hurriedly, went into the kitchen. When 1 had dosed the door, and 
followed, with the umbrella in my hand, I found her sitting on the comer of the 
fonder—it was a low iron one, with two flat bars at top to stand plates upon->in 
the shadow of Uie boiler, swaying herself backwards and forwards, and cliafing her 
hands upon her knees like a person in pain •, a 

Quite alarmed at being the only recipient of this untimely visit, and ,tl»e only 
spectator of this portentous behaviour, 1 exclaimed again# *' Fray tcli me. Miss 
Mowcher, wliat is the matter! are you ill ^ • 

** My dear young soul,” relumed Miss Mowcher, squeering*her hands upon her 
heart one over the other. *‘I am ill here, I am very ill. To think that it shouKl 
come to this, when I might have known it and perhaps prevented it, if I liadu’t 
been a thoughtless fool!” * 

Again her large bonnet (very disproportionate to her figure) went backwards and 
forwards, in her swaying of her little ixxly to and fro; while a most gigantic bonnet 
rocked, in unison viith it, upon tlic wall. 

** I am sar|>rised,” 1 began, ** to see you so distressed and serious ”—when she 
interrupted me. 

“Yes, it’s always so!” she said. “They are all surprised, these inconsiderate 
young people, fairly and full grown, to see any natural feeling in a little thing like 
me! Tliey make a pla)’thing of me, use me for their amusement, throw me away 
when they are tired, and wonder tliat 1 feel more than a toy horse or a wooden 
soldier! Yes, yes, tliat *s the way. The old way J” 

“ It may be, w'ith others,” I returned, “ but 1 do assure you it is not with me. 
Perhaps 1 ought not to be at all suiqirised to see you as you are now: I know so 
little of you. 1 said, without consideration, what 1 thotght.” 

“ What can I do ?” returned the little vroman, sLinding up, and holding out her 
arms to show herself. “ Sec I What 1 am, my father was; and my sister is; and 
my brother is. 1 have worked for sister and brother these many years—liard, 
Mr. Copperfield—all day. 1 mubt live. I do no harm. If there arc people so 
unreflecting or so cruel, as to make a jest of me, what is left for me to do but to 
make a jest of myself, them, and every thing? If I do so, for the time, whose 
fault is that ? Mine f* t ' * 

No. Not Miss Mowchcr*s, I perceived. y 

“ If 1 liad shown myself a sensitive dwarf to your false mend,” pursued the 
little woman, shaking her head at me, with reproachful earnestness, “ how much 
of his help or good'will do you think / should ever have had ? If little Mowcher 
(who liad no hand, young gentleman, in the making of herself) addfcsscd herself 
to him, or the like of him, because of her misfortunes, when do you suppose her 
small voice would have liecn heard ? Little Mowcher wofild have as much need 
to live, if she was the bitterest and dullest of pigmies; but she couldn’t do it. 
No. She might whistle for her bread and batter till she died o^Air.'* 

Miss Mow^cr sat down on the fender again, and took out handkerchief, and 
wiped her eyes. 

“Be thankful foi me, if you have a kind heart, as I think yoa have,’* she said, 
“ that while I know well what I am, 1 can he cheerful and endure it all. I am 
thankful for mysdf, at any rate, that 1 can And my tiny way through the world, 
without beholden to any one; and that in return for all that is thrown at me, 
in folly or vamty, as I go along, 1 can throw bubbles bahk,, If 1 don't brood over 
all 1 want, it is the better for m^ anfl* not the worse for any one. If 1 am a play- 
thiitf for you giants, be genft^with me.” , ,. . 

Miai Mowcher rrolacra her handkerdiief in her pockek (Oolung at ipe with very 
mteat e xpr e ss ion aU the w^e, und pursuedt 
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** I saw you in the street just now. You may suppose I am not able to walk as 
fiut as you, with my short legs and short breath, and I couldn’t overtake you; but 
I gues^ where you came, and came after you. 1 have been here before, to-day, 
but the good woman wasn’t at home.” 

“ Do you know herf' 1 demanded. 

• “ 1 know of her, and about her,” she replied, ** from Omer and Joram. I was 
there at fcven o’clock this morning. Do you remember what Steerforth said to me 
about this^^foiiunalccirl, that time when I saw you both at the inn?” 

Tin*great bonnet eg Miss Mtgs'cher’s head, and the greater bonnet on the wall, 
began to go backwaftls and forwards agaifl when she asked this question. 

1 remembered very well what she referred to, having had it in my thoughts many 
t^cs that day. 1 told her so. 

May the Father of all Evil confound him,” said the little woman, holding up 
her forefinger between m%and her sparkling eyes; ** and ten times more confound 
that wicked servant; but 1 Irelievcd it ys^you who had a boyish passion for her!” 

“ 1 ?” 1 repeated. 

** Child, chUd 1 In the name of blind ill-forttmc,” cried Miss Mowcher, wringing 
her liands impatiently, as she w'cnt to and fro again upon the fender, ** why did 
you praise her so, and blush, and look disturbed 

I could not conceal from myself that I had done this, though for a reason very 
different from her supposition. 

“ What did I know'?” said Miss Mowcher, taking out her handkerchief again, 
and giving one little stamp on the ground whenever, at short intervals, she applied 
it to her eyes with both hands at once. ** He was crossing you and wheedling 
you, 1 saw; and you wqre soft wax in his hands, I saw. Had 1 left the room a 
minute, w*hen his man tolif me that * Young Innocence’ (so he called you, and you 
may call him * Old Guilt’ all the days of your life) had set his heart upon her, and 
she was |;iddy and liked him, but his master was resolved that no harm should 
comexjf It—more for vour sake than for hers—and that tliat was their business 
here? How could 1 but believe him ? I saw Steerforth soothe and please you by 
his praise of her 1 You were the first to mention her name. You owmed to on ol<l 
admiration of her. You were hot and cold, and red and white, all at once when I 
spoke to you tf her. Wliat co'ild I think—what did 1 think—but that you were a 
young liljcrtine in everything but experience, and had fallen into hands that haJ 
experience enough, and coiud manage you (having the fancy) for your owm good ? 
Oh! oh I oh! Thw were afraid of my finding out the truth,” exclaimed Mii.s 
Mowcher, getting off the fender, and trotting up and down the kitchen with her 
two short arllts distressfully liftetk up, '* because I am a sharp little thing—need 
be, to get through Uie ]^orld at all!—and they deceived me altogether, and I gave 
the poor unfortunate gtrl a letter, w'hich I fully believe w'as the beginning of her 
ever speaking to lattimer, w’ho was left behind on purpose!” 

1 stood amazedtrt the revelation of all this perfidy, looking at Miss Mowcher as 
she walked up and*down the kitchen until she w-as out of breath: when she sat 
upon the fender again, and, drying her face with her handkerdiief, shook her head 
for a long time, without otherwise moving, and without breaking silence. 

“My count^ rounds,” die added at length, “brought"me to Norwich, Mr. 
Copporfidd, the night before last Wliat I happened to find out there, about their 
secret way coming and eoing, without you—which was strange—led to my sus¬ 
pecting something wrong. got into the coach from London last night, as it came 
throng Norwidk, and was here this momingf Oh, oh I too late 1’’ 

Poor little Mowcher turned so chilly offer all hop ^ing and fretting, that she 
tamed round on the fender, putting her poor little wet feet in among the ashes to 
wvnn them* wd sat looking at the fire, like a large doll. 1 sat in a diair on the 
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oditt aide of the hearth, lost in unhappy reflections, and lookinj* at the llie too^ 
and sometimes at her. 

**I must go,” she smd at last, rising as she spoke. **It’a late. Yon don't 
mistrust me T* 

Meeting her sharp glance, which was as sharp as ever when she asked me^ I could 
not on that short chalTenge answer no, quite frankly. ^ • 

*' Come!” said she, accepting the offer of my hand to help her over thp fender, 
and looking wistfully up into my face, ** you know you wouldn't mistrust me, if 1 
u-as a full-sued woman 1” ^ # 

I felt that there was much truth in thi#t nnd I felt rather ashamed of myself. 

“You are a young man,” she said, n^ding. “Take a word of advice, even 
from three foot nothing. Try not to associate bodily defects with mental, my good 
friend, except for a solid reason.” •* 

She had got overthe fender now, and I had got over my suspicion. I told her 
that I believed she lud given me a faithful account of herself, and that we had 
both been hapless instruments in designing hands. She thank^ me, and said I 
was a good fellow. 

“ Now, mind!” she exclaimed, turning back on her way to the door, and looking 
shrewdly at me, with her forefinger up again, ** 1 have some reason to suspect, 
from what I have heard—my ears are always open; I can’t afford to spare what 
powers 1 have—that thw are gone abroad. lJut if ever they return, if ever any 
one of them returns, while I am alive, 1 am more likely than another, going about 
as I do, to find it out soon. Whatever 1 know, you shall know. If ever I can do 
anything to serve the poor betrayed girl, 1 will do it faithfully, please Heaven! 
And Littimcr had better ha\i'e a bloodhound at his back, t^an little Mowcher!” 

I placed implicit faith in this last statement, when 1 marked the look with which 
it was accompanitai. 

** Trust me no more, but trust me no less, than you would trust a full-sired 
woman,” said the little creature, touching me appealingly on the wrist. “ If ever 
you see me again, milike what I am now, and like what 1 was when you first saw 
me, observe what company I am in. Call to mind that I am a very helpless and 
defenceless little thing. Think of me at home with my brother like myself and 
si.stcr like my'self, when my day’s work is done, perhaps you won't# then, be very 
hard upon me, or surprised if 1 can be distressed and serious. ^Good-night!” 

I gave Miss Mowcher my hand, with a very different opinion of her from that 
which I had hitherto entertained, and open^ the door to let her out. It was 
not a trifling business to get the great umbrella up, and properly balanced in her 
grasp; but at last 1 successfully accomplished this, and saw it go bobbing down 
the street through the rain, without the least appearance of having anybody under¬ 
neath it, except when a heavier fall than usual from some Overcharged^ waterspout 
sent it toppling over, on one side, and discovered Miss Mowcher smuggling violently 
to get it right After making one or tw'o sallies to her relief, whidi were rendered 
futile fay the umbrella's hopping on again, like an immense bird, before I could 
reach it I came in, went to bedf and skpt till morning. 

In the morning I was joined by Mr. Peggotty and b)r my old nurse, and we wrat 
at an early hour to the*C(Mich office, whereAf cs. Gnmmidge and Ham were waiting 
to take leave of us. 

“ Mas'r Davy,” Ham whispered, drawing me aside, while Mr.P^gotty was 
stowing his bi^ among Uie lu^age, “ his life is miite tfroke up. He doen't know 
whetfhe's going; he doen't wow VHiat's afore him; he n bound upon a voyaM 
that'll last on and ofl^ all (b%iest of his davs, take my wured for't, unless he finds 
what be's a seeking oC I am sure you 'll be a friend to him, Mas'r Davy f 

** Trust me, 1 will indeed,” said I, shaking hands with Ham earnest^. 
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“ Thankee. . Tliankee, •reiy kind, sir. One thing fiirder. I *m in good employ, 
jrou know, Mas’r Davy, and 1 han't no way now of spending what I gets. Money’s 
of no use to me no more, except to live.' * If you can lay it out for him, I elialt do 
my work with a better art. Though as to that, sir,” and he spoke very steadily and 
mildly, ** you 're not to Uiink but 1 shall work at all times, like a man, and act the 
^>est that layssin my power!” 

I toHhim 1 was well convinced of it; and X hinted that I hoped the time might 
even com^ when he uiould cease to lead Uie lonely life he naturally contemplate 
now. • ^ , 

** No, sir,” he said, shaking his head, ** all that's past and over with me, sir. No 
one can never fill the place that's empW. But you ’ll bear in mind about the money, 

theer *s at all times some laying by for him ?” 

iveminding him of the fact, that Mr. Peggotty derived a steady, though certainly 
a very moderate income i^m the bequest of his late brother-in-law, I promised to 
do so. We then took leave of each other. 1 cannot leave him even now, 
without remembering with a pang, at once his modest fortitude and his great 
sorrow. 

As to Mrs. Gummidge, if I were to endeavour to describe how she ran donm the 
street by the side of the coach, seeing nothing but Mr. Peggotty on the roof, through 
the tears she tried to repress, and dashing herself against the people who were 
coming in the opposite direction 1 sliould enter on a task of some diiTiculty. 
Therefore I had better leave her sitting on a baker’s door-step, out of breath, with 
no shape at all remaining in her bonnet, and one of her shoes off, lying on tlie pave¬ 
ment at a considerable distance. 

When we got to our .journey’s end, our first pursuit was to look about for a little 
lodgii^ for Peggotty, wh£re her brother could have a bed. We were so fortmiatc 
as to mid one, of a very clean and cheap description, over a chandler’s shop, only 
two streets removed from me. When we had engaged this domicile, 1 bought some 
cold meat at an eating-house, and look my fellow-travellers home to tea; a proceed¬ 
ing, 1 regret to state, which did not meet with Mrs. Crupp’s approval, but quite the 
contrary. I ought to observe, however, in explanation of that lady’s state of mind, 
that she was much offended by Peggotty's tucking up her widow’s gown before she 
had been ten*minutes in the plr^, and setting to work to dust my ^d-room. This 
Mrs. Crupp regardid in the Ught of a liberty, and a liberty, she said, was a thing 
she never allowed. 

Mr. Peggotty had made a communication to me on the way to London for which 
I was not unprepared. It was, that he purposed first seeing Mrs. Steerforth. As 
1 felt bound*to assist him in thu| and also to mediate between them; with the view 
of sparing the mother’s feelings as much as possible, 1 wrote to her that night. 1 
tola her as mildly as I wuld what his wrong was, and what my own share in his 
injury. I said he was a man in very common life, but of a most gentle and 
upright characteP; and that 1 ventured to express a hope that she would not refuse 
to see him in hb %eavy trouble. 1 mentioned two o'clock in the afternoon as 
the hour of our coming, and 1 sent the letter myself by the first coach in the 
moming. 

At the appointed time, we stood at the door—the door oiT that house where I had 
been, a few damsince, so happy: where my youthful confidence and wannth of heart 
had been up so freely: whidi was closed against me henceforth: which was 

now a wastes a min. 9 * 

No Uttimer appeared. The pleasanter fr^ which had replaced his, on the occa¬ 
sion of my last visit, answered to our summons, an^ #ent baore us to thedmwing- 
foom. Mrs. Steerforth was sitting there. Rosa Dartle glided, os we went in, from 
■AOther part of the room, and stood beliind her chair. 
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I saw, directly, in his mother’s firce, that the knew from himself what he 
had done. It was very pale, and bore the traces of deeper emotion than my letter 
alone, weakened by the doubts her fondness would liave raised upon it, would have 
been likely to create. I thought her more like him than ever 1 had thought her; 
and 1 felt, rather titan saw, tliat the resemblance was not lost on my companion. 

She sat upright in her arm-chair, with a stalely, immoveable, passionless air, that* 
it seemed as if nothing could disturb. She looked very stedfastly at Mr, l^eggotly 
when he stood before her; and he looked, quite as stedfastly nt her. Rc^ Dartle’s 
keen glance comprehended all of us. For some moments nq^ a W'otd was 5 |il>kcn. 
She motioned to Mr. Peggotty to l>e seated. He said, in a lowevoice, ** 1 shouldn’t 
feel it nat’ral, ma’am, to sit down in this house. 1 'd sooner stand.” And this was 
succeeded by another silence, which slic broke thus : 

*' I know, w*iih deep regret, wlnat has brought you here. What do you want hi 
me ? What do you ask me to do ?” • 

He put liis bat under his arm, and feeling in his breast for Emily’s letter, took it 
out, unfolded it, and gave it to her. 

“ Please to read that, ma'am. Tliat’s my niece’s hand!” 

She read it, in the same st.'itely and impassive way,—untouched by its contents, 
as far as 1 could sec,—and returned it to him. 

“ * Unless he brings me back a lady,’ ” said Mr. Peggotty, tracing out that part 
with his finger. ** 1 come to know, ma'am, whetiicr he will keep his wured 
“ No,” she returned. 

** Why not?’’ said Mr. Peggotty. 

** It is impossible. He would disgrace bimsclH You cannot (ml to know that 
she is far below him.” • 

** Raise her up I” said Mr. Peggotty, • 

"She is uneducated and ignorant.” 

" Maybe she’s not; maybe she is,” s.iid Mr. Peggotty " / think not, ma’am; 
but I’m no judge of them tilings. Teach her bqttcr I” 

"Since you oblige me to speak more plainly, which I am very unwilling to 
do, her humble comiexions would render such a thing impossible, if notliing else 
did.” 

** Hark to this, ma’am,” he returned, slowly andaiuictly. " You know what it 
is to love your child, .So do I. If she was a hundred times my child, I couldn’t 
love her more. You doen’t know what it is to lose your child. 1 do. All the 
heaps of riches in the wureld would be nowt to me (if they was mine) to buy her 
back! But save her from this disgrace, and she sh^l never be disgraced by us. 
Not one of us that she’s growed up among, not oae of us that *s livOT along with 
her, and had her for their all in all, these many year, will c^r look upon her pritty 
face again. We *11 be content to let her be; we ’ll be content to think of her, far 
olT, as if she was underneath another sun and sky; we *11 be content to trust her to 
her husband,—to her little children, p'raps,—and bide the timewken all of us shall 
be alike in quality afore our God 1” * 

The niggra eloquence with wliich he spoke, was not devoid of all effect. She 
still preserved her prou^ manner, but there was a touch of sdtness in her voice, as 
she answered: 

" 1 justify nothing. I make no connter-acensadons. But I am sorry to repeat, 
it is impossible. Such a marriage would irretrievably b%ht my son's career, and 
ruin ^ prospects. Nothing is more certain than that it vtstts can take place, and 

never SI ilL if there is any otlier compensation- ” 

"lam looking at the lik'lnrss of the face,” intemipted Mr.Pq^otty, with a 
steady but a kinging eye, " that has looked at me, in my home, at my fireside, in 
toy boat—wheer nott-HBnniitg and firiendly, when it was so treachero^ that 1 go 
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half wild when I think of it. If the likeness of that face don’t turn to burning fire, 
at the thought of offering money to me for my child’s blight and ruin, it's as bad. 
I doen’t kuow, being a lady’s, but what it’s worse.” 

She changed now, in a moment. An angry flush overspread her features; and 
she said, in an intolerant manner, grasping the arm-chair tightly with her hands: 

^ **What com^nsation can you make to me for opening such a pit between me 
and ray son f \Vhat is your love to mine ? What is your separation to ours ?” 

Mis^Dartle softly touched her, and bent down her head to whisper, but she 
wouy no^hcar a woiH. 

** o, Ro^ not^vord! liet the man listen to what I say! My son, who has 
been the object of my life, to whom its every thought has been devoted, whom I 
liave gratif)^ from a child in every wish, from whom I have had no separate 
^i^tcncc since his birth,—to take up in a moment with a miserable girl, and avoid 
me I To repay my confidence with systematic deception, fur her sake, and quit me 
for her I To set this wibtehed fancy, against his motlier’s claims upon his duty, 
love, respect, gratitude—claims that every day and hour of his life should have 
strengthened into tics that nothing could be proof against 1 Is this no injury f’ 

Again Rosa Dartle tried to soothe her; again ineffectually. 

I say, Rosa, not a wordl If he can stake his all upon the ligntest object, I can 
stake niy all upon a greater purpose. Let him go where he will, with the means 
tliat my love has secured to him! Does he think to reduce me by long absence? 
lie knows his mother very little if he does. Let him put away his whim now, and 
he Is welcome back. I.et him not put her away now, and he never shall come near 
me, living or dying, wdiile 1 can raise my hand to make a sign against it, unless, 
being rid of her for ever, he comes humbly to me and begs for my forgiveness. This 
is my right, 'fliis is tlibacknowledgment I will have. This is the separation that 
there is'bclween us! And is this,” she aildcd, looking at her visitor with the proud 
intolerant air with wliich she had begun, “ no injury ?” 

W^iile I he.'ird and saw the mother as she said these words, I seemed to hear and 
sec the son, defying Uicm. All tliht 1 had ever .seen in him of an luiyielding, wilful 
spirit, I saw in her. All the understanding that I had now of his misdirected 
energy, became an understanding of her character too, and a perception that it was, 
in iu strongq^t springs, the same. 

She now observed to me, aliihd, resuming her former restraint, that it was useless 
to hear more, or t8 say more, and that she begged to put an end to tlie interview. 
She rose with an air of dignity to leave the room, when Mr. Peggotty signified that 
it was needless. 

Duen’t^ear me being any hindrance to you, I have no more to say, ma’am,” he 
remarked as he moved towards \he door. “ I come heer with no hope, and I take 
away no hope. I ha le done what I thowt should be done, but I never looked fur 
any good to come of my stan’ning where I do. This has been too evil a house fur 
me and mine, fuj^me to be in my right senses and expect it.” 

With this, we departed; leaving her standing by her elbow-chair, a picture of a 
noble presence and a handsome face. 

We had, on our way out, to cross a paved hall, with glass sides and roof, over 
which a vine was trained. Its leaves and shoots were green then, and the day 
being sunny, a pair of glass doors leading to the garden were thrown open. Rosa 
DarUe, entering this way with a noiselw step, when we were close to them, 
addres^ hersdf to me:« 

** You do well,” shel^said, “ indeed, to bi^jig this fellow here!” 

Such a concentration of rage and scorn as darkensd her face, and flashed in her 
jet-black ^es, I could not have thonght compre^ble even into that face. The 
scar made oy the hammer was, as usud in this excited state of her features, strongly 
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marked. When the throbbini^ I had seen before, aune into it as 1 looked at her, 
she absolntely lifted up her hand and struck it 
** This is a fdlow,” she said, ** to champion and bring here, is he not f You are 
a true man !** 

“ Miss Dartle,” I return^ ** tou are surely not so unjust as to condemn mtP* 

*• Why do you bring division between these two mad creatures f' she returned.^ 
•* Don’t you Imow that they are both mad with their own self-will antf pride f * 

** Is it my doing ?" I returned. ' 

“ Is it your doing 1” she retorted. ** Why do you bring tfts man hcr^’ ^ 

**Ue IS a deej^y injured man. Miss Dartle,** 1 repli^tL **Yott may not 
know it” 

** I know that James Steerforth,” she said, with her hand on her bosom, as if to 
prevent the storm that was raging there, from being loud, **has a false, corru^ 
heart, and is a traitor. But what need 1 know or care al>out Uiis fellow, and his 
common niece V* • 


** Miss Dartle,” I returned, ” you deepen the injury. It is sufficient already. I 
wUl only say, at parting, that you do him a great wrong.” 

“ I do hun no wrong,” she returned. ” They are a depraved, worthless set I 
would have her whipped 1” 

Mr. r^gotty pas^ on, without a word, and went out at the door. 

** Ob, shame, Miss Daitle! sliame!” 1 said indignantly. ** How can you bear to 
trample on his undeserved affliction!” 

** 1 would trample on them all,” she answered. ” I would have his house pulhnl 
down. 1 would uve her branded on the fflee, drest in rags, and cast out in the 
streets to starve. If I had the power to sit in jud^ient on her, 1 would see it done. 
See it done ? 1 would do it! 1 detest her. If I ever c<^l reproach her with her 
infamous condition, 1 would go anywhere to do so. If I could hunt her to licr 
grave, 1 would. If there was any word of comfort that would be a solace to her in 
her dying hour, and only I possessed it, 1 w'ouldn't part witli it for Life itself.” 

The mere vehemence of her words can coftvey, 1 am sensible, but a‘weak 
impression of the passion by which slie was possess^, and which made itself articu¬ 
late in her whole figure, though her voice, mstead of being raised, was lower than 
usuaL Ko description I comd give of her would do justice to my collection of 
her, or to her entire deliverance of herself to her%uiger. 1 have seen passion in 
many form^ but I have never seen it in such a form as that. * 

when I joined Mr. Peggotty, he was walking slowly and thoughtfully down the 
hill. He told me, as soon as I came up with him, that having now discharged his 
mind of what he had purposed doing in London, he meant ** to s^ out on his 
travels,” that night. I asked him v^ere he meimt to go? Me oi^ answered, 
** I’m a going, sir, to seek my niece.” • 

We went back to the little lodging over the chandler’s shop, and there I found 
an opportunity of repeating to Peggotty what he had said to She informed 
roe, in return, that he had said the same to her that momii^. knew no more 

than I did, where he was going, but she thought he had some {noject shaped out 
in his mind. 

1 did not like to leave him, under such drcumstances, and we all three dined 
together off a beeftt»k pie — which was one of the many good things for which 
Peggotty was fflmous — and which was cnrioui^ flavorra on thisoccasion, 1 
reject well, ^ a miscellaneous taste of tea, coffee, bntter, bacon, cheese, new 
loaves* firewoodi, candles, and waln\g ketchup, continnaly ascending from the 
shop. After dinner we sat^or an hour or so near the window, 'mthout talking 
much; and Mr. Peggot^got up, and brought his oilskin bag and his stout 
stick, aaA laid them on the t able. 
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^ He accepted, from his sister*s stock of ready money, a small sum on account of 
his legacy; barely enough, 1 should have thought, to keep him for a month. He 
promised to communicate with me, when anything befell him; and he slung his bag 
about him, took his hat and stick, and bade us both ** Good-bye !’* 

• “ All good attend you, dear old woman," he said, embracing P^gotty, ** and 
jfou tc», Mas’r Davy J" shaking hands with me. I’m a going to seek her, fur 
and wide. I^she should come home w'hile 1 ’m away,—^but ah, that ain’t like to 
be !—or«if I should bring Iier back, my meanjng is, tliat she and me shall live and 
die whereto one can?reproach her. If any hurt should come to me, remember 
that tne last words 1* left for her was, * My unchanged love is with my darling 
child, and I forgive Her 

He stud this solemnly, bare-headed; then, putting on his hat, he went down the 
and away. We foUowcd to tlie door. It was a warm, dusty evening, just 
tlie time when, in tlie great main thoroughfare out of wliich that bye-way turned, 
there was a temporary lu9 in the eternal tread of feet upon the pavement, and a 
strong red sunshine. He turned, alone, at the comer of our sliady street, into a 
glow of light, in which we lost him. 

Rarely did that hour of Uie evening come, rarely did I wake at night, rarely did 
I look up at the moon, or stars, or watch the falling rain, or hear the wind, but I 
tliought of his solitary figure toiling on, poor pilgrim, and recalled the words: 

^'I’m a going to seek her, fur and wide. If any hurt should come to me, 
remember fimt the last words I left for her was, * My unchanged love is with my 
darling child, and 1 forgive her 1’ ’’ 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 

' BLISSFUL. 

All this time, I had gone on loving Dora, harder than ever. Her idea was my 
refuge in disappointment and distress, and made some amends to me, even for the 
loss of my friend. The more I bitied myself, or pitied others, tlie more I sought 
for consolation in tke image of Dora. The greater tlie accumulation of deceit and 
trouble in tlie world, the brighter and the purer shone the star of Dora high above 
the world I don’t think 1 had any definite idea where Dora came from, or in 
wliat d^yee she was related to a higher order of beings; but I am quite sure I 
should have Scouted the notion bf her being simply human, like any other young 
lady, with indignation ^nd contempt. 

If I may so express it, I was steeped in Dora. I was not merely over head and 
ears in love witli her, but I was saturated through and through. Enou^^ love 
might have been*i]pnu^ out of me, metaphorically speaking, to drown anybody 
in; and yet there woum have remained enough within me, and oU over me, to 
pervade my entire existence. 

The first thii« I did, on my own account, when I came back, was to take a 
night«walk to I^rwood, and, like the subject of a venerable riddle of my child¬ 
hood, to go round and round the house, without ever toudung the house," think¬ 
ing about Dora. I belieyr the theme of this incomprehensible conundrum was the 
moon. No matter whl£ it was, I, the moop-struck dave of Dora, peramb^t^ 
round and round the house and garden for two hours,Jooking throu^ crevi^ in 
the palingB, getting my chin by dint of viedent extrtion above the rusty nails on 
the tq;>, iHowixig kWs at t^ lights in the windowii and romantically calling on 
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the night, at intervals, to shield my Dora— I don’t exactly know wliat fr om, I 
suppose from fire. Perhaps from mice, to which she had a great objection. 

My love was so much on my mind, and it was so natural to me to confide in 
Pe^otty, when I found her again by my side of an evening with the old set of 
industriM implements, busily making the tour of my wardroM, Uiat 1 imparted to 
her, in a sumdently roundabout waj^, my great secret. P^gottv was stronglir 
interested, but 1 could not get her into my view of the case at nU. She was 
audaciously prejudiced in my favor, and quite unable to understand wh/I should 
have any mi^vin^ or be low-spirited about it. ** The young lady^igl)^ think 
herself well off,” she observed, ** to have such a*beau. as to her Pa,” she 

said, ** what did the gentleman expect, for gracious sake !*' 

I observed, however, that Mr. Spenlow’s Proctorial gown and stiff cravat took 
P egg otty down a little, and inspired her with a greater reverence for the man wfio 
was gradually becoming more and more ctherealized in my eyes every day, and 
about whom a reflected radiance seemed to me to beam trhen he sat erect in Court 
among his papers, like a little lighthouse in a sea of stationery. And hy-thc-bye, it 
used to be uncommonly strange to me to consider, I rcmcmlier, as I .sat in Court 
too, how those dim old judges and doctors wouldn't have cared for Dora, if they 
had knoum her; how they wouldn’t have gone out of their senses with rapture, if 
marriage with Dora h-id l>ecn proposed to them; how Dora might have sung and 

C l-ayed upon that glorified guitar, until she led me to the verge of madness, yet not 
avc tempted one of those slow-goers an inch out of his road I 
I despised them, to a man. Frozen-out old gardeners in the flowcr-betls of the 
heart, 1 took a personal offence against them all. The Bench was nothing to me 
but an insensible blunderer. 'Ilie Bar had no more tenderness or poetry in it, than 
the Bar of a public-house. , • 

Taking the management of Peggotty’s affairs into my own hands, with no little 
pride, I proved the will, and came to a settlement with the Legacy Duty-officc, 
and took her to the Bank, and soon got everything into an orderly train. We 
varied the legal character of these procectlirijis by going to see some perspiring 
Wax-work, in Fleet Street (melted, 1 should hope, these twenty years); and by 
visiting Miss Linwood’s Exhibition, which I remember as a Mausoleum of needle¬ 
work, favorable to self-examination and repentance; and by inspecting the 
Tower of Ixmdon ; and going to the top of 5»t. Paul’s. All these wonders 
afforded Peggotty as much pleasure as she was able to enjo]^ under existing cir¬ 
cumstances ; except, 1 think, .St. Paul’s, which, from her long attachment to her 
vrorkbox, became a rival of the picture on the lid, and was, in some particulars, 
vanquishe<l, she considered, by that work of art. ^ 

Peggotty’s business, which was what we tised fo call ** common-form business” 
in the Commons (and very light and lucrative the comtaon-form business was), 
being settled, 1 took her down to the office one morning to pay her bill. Mr. 
Spemow had stepped out, old Tiffcy said, to get a gentleman sswm for a marriage 
licence; but as 1 knew he would be back dtrectly, our pla<v J 3 ring close to tlic 
Surre^te’s, and to the Vicar-General’s oflice too, 1 told Peggotty to waut. 

We were a little like undertakers, in the Commons, as regarded Probate trans¬ 
actions ; generally making it a rule to look more or less cut up, when we had to 
deal with clients in mourning In a similar feeli^ of delicacy, we were alwayi 
blithe and light-hearted with the licence clients, '^erefore 1 hinted to Pe^^ot^ 
that she wotud find Mr. Spenlow much recovered froin«the shock of Mr. Barkis s 
decease; and indeed he came in lik^a bridegroom. * 

But neither Peggotty nqg 1 had ^es for him, when we saw, in company udth 
him, Mr. Mmrdstone. He wts very little changed. His hair looked as thide, and 
was certainly as black, as ever; and his glance was as little to be trusted as of old. 
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Copperiield f' sud Mr. Spcnlow. *'Yott know this gentleman, 1 

believe f * 

1 made my gentleman a distant bow, and Peggotty barely recognised him. He 
was, at 6rst, somewhat disconcerted to meet us two together ; but quickly decided 
what to do, and came up to me. 

* “ I hope,” ^e said, “ that you are doing well f* 

** It can hardly be interesting to you,” said I. ** Yes, if you wish to know.” 

We locked at each Oj^er, and he addressed himself to Peggotty. 

‘^Agd j^u,” said ne. ** I am sorry to observe that you have lost your 
husband.” • 

It's not the first loss I have had in my life, Mr. Murdstone,” replied Peggotty, 
frombling from head to foot. I am glad to hope that there is nobody to blame 
fiftniiis one,—nobody to answer for it.’* 

“Ha r* said he; “ that^s a comfortable reflection. You have done your duty ?” 

“I h.tve not worn any body’s life away,” said Peggotty, “I am thankful to 
think 1 No, Mr. Murdstone, I have not worrited and frightened any sweet creetur 
to an early grave!” 

lie eyed her gloomily—remorsefully I thought—for an instant; and said, turning 
his head tow'ards me, but looking at my feet instead of my face : 

“We are not likely to encounter soon again ; a source of satisfaction to us 
ljuth, no doubt, for such meetings as this can never be agreeable. 1 do not expect 
that you, who always reliellcd against my jiut authority, exerted for your benefit 
and reformation, should owe me any good-will now. There is an antipathy 
between us- ** 

“ An old one, I believ|?” said I, interrupting him. 

lie smiled, and shot as wtl a glance at me as could come from his dark eyes. 

“ It rankled in your baby breast,” he said. ** It embittered the life of your 
poor mother. You are right. I hope you may do better, yet; 1 hope you may 
correct, yourself.*’ ^ 

Here he ended the dialogue, which had been carried on in a low voice, in • 
corner of tlie outer office, by passing into Mr. Spcnlow’s room, and saying aloud, 
in his smoothest manner: 

“ Gentlcmew of Mr. Siienlow’i profession are accustomed to family differences, 
and know how comnlicatcd and difficult they always are 1” With that, he paid 
the money for his licence; and, receiving it neatly folded from Mr. Speniow, 
together with a shake of the liand, and a polite wash for his happiness and the 
lady’s, went out of the office. 

1 might haye liad more difficulty in constraining myself to be silent under his 
words, if I had had less difficulty in impressing upon Peggotty (who was only 
angry on my account, g^bd creature !) that we W'Cie not in a place for recrimina¬ 
tion, and that I besought her to hold her peace. She was so unusually roused, 
tliat I w'as glad to fompound for an affectionate hug, elicited by this revival in her 
mind of our old injuries, and to make the best 1 could of it, before Mr. Speniow 
and the clerks. 

Mr. Speniow Old not appear to know what the connexion between Mr. Murd- 
stone ana myself was ; which I was glad ofi for I could notTbear to acknowledge 
him, even in my own breast, remembering what I did of the history of my poor 
mother. Mr. Speniow seemed to think, if he thought anything about the matter, 
Uiat my aunt was the leaded of the state party in our family, and that there was a 
rebel party conunanded By somebody eke—sc* I gathered at least_ from what he 
Mid, while we were waiting for Mr. Tiff^ to make ou|t Peggotty’s bill of costs. 

“Miss Trotwood,”he remarked, *'is very firm, no doubt, and not likely to 
pve way to opposiUon. I have an admiration for her character, and I may 
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coni^tulate you, Copperfidtl, <m being on the right side. DifTereftces between 
relatiotts are much to be deplored—but they are extremely general—and the great 
thing is, to be on the right side meaninf^ 1 take it^ on tlm side of the moneyed 
interest 

** Rather a good marriage this, I bdieret said Ifr. Spenlow. 

I explained that I knew nothing about it ^ 

*' Indeed {’* he said. ** Speaking from the few words Mr. Murdstone dropped— 
as a man frequently does on these occasions—and from Miss Murdstone let 
iall, I should say it was rather a good marriage." » 

** Do you mean that there is money, sir f * 1 asted. ** 

*‘Yes," said Mr. Spenlow, **1 understand tliere’s money. Beauty too, 1 am 
♦old." 

** Indeed I Is his new wife young ?" 

**Just of age," said Mr. Spenlow. "So lately, that I should think' they had 
been waiting for that." " 

"Lord deliver her !" said Peggotty. So very emphatically and unexpectedly, 
tliat we were all three discomposed ; until Tiffey came in with the bill. 

Old Titley soon appeared, however, and handed it to Mr. Spenlow, to lo<ik 
over. Mr. Spenlow, settling his chin in his cravat and rubbing it softly, went 
over the items with a deprecatory air—as if it were all Jorkins’s doing—and 
handed it back to TifTey with a bland sigh. 

" Ves," he said. " That*s right. Quite right. I should have been extremely 

£ happy, Coppertield, to have limited these cliargcs to the actual expenditure out of 
ocket, but it is an irksome incident in my professional life, that I am not at 
berty to consult my own wishes. 1 have a partner—Mr. Jorkins.” 

As he said this with a gentle melancholy, w'liicli wrs the next tlung to making 
no charge at all, I expres^ my acknowledgments on r^;gotty*s behalf, and paid 
TifTey in l>.ink notes. Peggotty then retired to her lodging, and Mr. Spenlow and 
1 went into Court, w'hcre we had a divorce<suit coming on, under an ingenious 
little statute (repealed now, 1 believe, but in Virtue of which I have seen ^leveral 
marriages annulled), of which the merits were these. The huslxind, whose name 
was Thomas Benjamin, had taken out his marriage licence as Thomas only ; sup* 
pressing the Benjamin, in case he should not fjnd himself as comfortable as he 
expected. AV/ binding himself os comfortable as he expected, or being a little 
fatigued with his wife, poor fellow’, he now came forward, by a friend, aUcr being 
married a year or tw’o, and declared tliat his name was Tnomas Benjamin, and 
therefore he w’as not married at aU. Which the Court confirmed, to his great 
satisfaction. 

I must say that I had my doubts about the strict instice of this, and was not even 
fii^tened out of them by the bushel of whe.it which recoEteUes all anomalies. 

But Mr. Spenlow argued the matter with me. lie said. Look at the worid, there 
was good and evil in that; look at the ecclesiastical law, there was good and evil in 
iJia/. It was all part of a system. Very good Tliere you were! 

I had not the hardihood to surest to Dora’s father tMt possibly we might even 
Improve the world a little, if we got up early in the morning, and took off our coats 
to Uie work; but 1 coufes^ that 1 thouglit we might improve the Commons. Mr. 
Spenlow replied that he would particularly advise me to dismiss that idea from my 
mind, as not being worthy of my gentlemanly character; but that he would be glad 
to hear firom me of what inwrovemcnt 1 thought the C'smmont susceptible 7 
Taking that part of the Commor., which happened to oe nearest to us—for our 
man was unmarried by thk tim^ and we were out of Court, and strolling past the 
Preix^tive Office—J submits that I thought the Prerogative Office rather a queerly 
managed institution. Mr. Spenlow inquired m what respect 7 I replied, with all 
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littc deference to his experience (but with more deference, I am aimid, to his being 
Dura's father), that perhaps it was a little nonsensical that the Registry of ttmt Court, 
containing the original wiUs of all persc^ leaving effects within the immense province 
of Canterbury, for three whole centuries, shoum be an accidental bidding, never 
designed for the purpose, leased by the registrars for their own private emmument^ 
ansafe, not ev|n ascertained to be iire>proof, choked with the important documents 
it held, and positively, from the roof to the basement, a mercenary speculation of the 
rt^istrars, who took gr|pt fees from the public, and crammed the public’s wills away 
anyhoir atM anywhere, having no other object than to get rid of tliem cheaply. 
'I'hat, perhaps, it W3f Si little unreasonable that these registrars in the receipt of 
profits amounting to eight or nine thousand pounds a year (to say nothing of the 
j>rufits of the deputy registrars, and clerks of seats), shomd not be obliged to spend 
a^lltle ofjthat money, in finding a reasonably safe place for the important documents 
which all classes of people jvere compelled to handover to them, whether they would 
or no. That, perhaps, it was a litde unjust that all the great offices in this great 
i>ifice, should m magnificent sinecures, while the unfortunate working-clerks in the 
cold dark room up-stairs were the trorst rewarded, and the least considered men, 
doing important sendees, in London. That perhaps it was a little indecent that the 
principal registrar of all, whose duty it was to find the public, constantly resorting to 
this place, ml needful accommodation, should be an enormous sinecurist in virtue of 
that post (and might be, besides, a clergynmn, a pluralist, the holder of a stall in a 
cathedral, and what nut), w'hile the public was put to the inconvenience of which 
wc had a specimen every afternoon when the office was busy, and which we knew 
to be quite monstrous. That, perhaps, in short, this Prero^tive Office of the 
diocese of Canterbury was altogether such a pestilent job, and such a pemidous 
absurdity, that but for it^heing squeezed away in a comer of Saint Paul’s Church¬ 
yard, wUch few people knew, it ’must have been turned completely inside out, and 
upside down, long a^. 

Mr.^penlow smiled as I became modestly warm on the subject, and then argued 
this question with me as he had aighed the other. He said, what was it after all ? 
It was a question of feeling. If the public felt that their wills were in safe keeping, 
and took it for granted that the office was not to be made better, who was the worse 
for it ? Nobody. Who was better for it f All the sinecurists. Very well. 
Then the good pr^ominated. It might not be a perfect system; nothing loai 
perfect; but what ne objected to, was, the insertion of the wedge. Under the 
Prerc^tive Office, the country had been glorious. Insert the wedge into the Pre¬ 
rogative Office, and the country would cease to be glorious. He considered it the 

g riiiciple of a^ntleman to take tj^ngs as he found mem; and he had no doubt the 
rerogative Office would last our time. I deferred to hb opinion, though I had 
great doubts of it mysdjf. I find he was right, however; for it has not only lasted 
to the present moment, but has done so in the teeth of a great parliamentaiy report 
made (not too wil^ngly) eighteen years ago, when all these objections of mine were 
set forth in detail, aiu when the existing stowage for wills was .described as equal to 
the accumulation of only two years and a half more. What they have done with 
them rince; whether th^ have lost many, or whether they sell any, now and then, 
to the butter shops; 1 don't know. I am glad mine is not ther^ and 1 hope it may 
not go there^ yetawhUe. 

I have set lul tins down, in my present bUssfuI chapter, because here it comes into 
its natural place. Mr. Sptnlow smd 1 fidling into this conversation, prolonged it 
and our saunter to and flb, until we diveig^into general topics. And so it came 
•bout, in the end, that Mr. Spenlow told me this ^ #eek was Dora's birthday, 
and he would be gladif I would come down and join w little pic-nic ontheoccam^ 

I went out of my senses immediatdiy; became a mere drivdler next day, on reedpt 
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of a little lace-edged sheet of note paper, ** Favored by papa. To remind;** and 
passed the intervening period in a state of dot^. 

1 think I committed every possible absurdity, in the way of preparation for Uiis 
blessed event 1 turn hot when I remember the cravat I bought My boots miglit 
be placed in any collection of instruments of torture. I provided, and seat down by 
the Norwood coach the night before, a delicate little hampi^, amounjcing in itself, i 
thought, almost to a decl^tion. There were crackers in it with the tenderest 
mottos tliat could be got for money. At six in the moiling, 1 was id Cavent 
Garden Market, buying a bouquet for Dura. At ten I wu on honsebdck (JT hireil 
a gallant grey, for the occasion), with the bouquet ift my hat, tb/ieep it imh, trotting 
down to Norwood. 

1 suppose that when I saw Dora in the garden and pretended not to see her, and 
rode p^t the house pretending to be anxiously looking for it, I committed two smAI 
fooleries which other young gentlemen in my circumstances might have conimitted— 
because they came so very natural to me. But oh! when I did find the house, and 
did dismount at the garden gate, and drag those stony-hearted boots across Uie lawn 
to Dora sitting on a garden seat under a lilac tree, what a spectacle she was, u{K>n 
that lieautiful morning, among the butterflies, in a white chip bonnet and a dress of 
celestial blue I 

There was a young lady with her—comp.aratively stricken in years—^almost twenty, 
I should say. Her name was Miss Mills, and Dora called her Julia. She w'as the 
bosom friend of Dora. Happy Miss Mills t 

Jip was there, and Jip would bark at me again. Wlten I presented my bouquet, 
he gnashed his teeth with jealousy. Well he might. If he nad the least idea now 
1 adored his mistress, well he might I 

** Oh, thank you, Mr. Copperfield! WTiat dear flowwff!” said Dora. 

1 had had an intention of saying (and had been studying the best form of words 
for three miles) that 1 thought them beautiful before 1 saw them so near her. But 
1 couldn’t manage it. She was too bewildering. To see her lay the powers 
against her little dimpled chin, w'as to lose fll presence of mind and power of 
language in a feeble ecstasy. 1 wonder 1 didn't say, ** Kill me, if you have a heart, 
Miss >Iins. Let me die here!" 

Then Dora held my flowers to Jip to smell. *^60 Jip growled,, and wouldn’t 
smell them. Then bora laughed, and held them a little denser to Jip, to make 
him. Then Jip laid hold of a bit of geranium with his teeth, and worried 
imaginary cats in it. Then Dora beat him, and pouted, and said, My pour 
beautiful flowers!” as compassionately, 1 thought, as if Jip liad laid hold of me. 1 
wished he had! , i 

“ You ’ll be so glad to hear, Mr. Copperfield,” laid Dora, “ that that cross Miss 
Murdstone is not here. She has gone to her brother's maftiage, and will be away 
at least three weeks. Isn't that delightful 

I said I was sure it must be delightful to her, and all that wa| delightful to her 
wras delightful to me. Miss Mills, with an air of superior wisdom and benevolence, 
smiled upon us. 

** She is the most disagreeable thing I ever saw,” said Dora. ** You can't believe 
how ill-tempered and shocking she is, Julia.” 

** Yes, I can, my dearl” said Julia. 

** You can, perhaps, love,” ratumed Dora, with her hand on Julia’s. ** Forgive 
tny not exceptug yon, my dear, at first.” • 

1 learnt, from tnis, that Miss Mill* bad had her trials in (he course of a diequered 
Iristence; and that to thest^ perhaps, I might refer that wise benignity of manner 
Which I had already noticed^ I found, in the course of the day, that this was 
the case: Miss Mills having been unhappy in a misplaced afferaon, and being 
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■nderstooci to have retired from the world on her awful stock of experience, but 
still to take a calm interest in the unblighted hopes and loves of youth. 

But now Mr. Spenlow came out of the house, and Dora went to him, saying, 
** Look, papa, what beautiful flowers!” And Miss Mills smiled thoughtfully, 
as who should say, '* Ye May-flies enjoy your brief existence in the bright morning 
life!” Aijfi we all walked from the lawn towards the carriage, which was 
getting ready. 

1 shaft never have speh a ride again. I have never had such another. There 
were ^iilj^ those ihrc^ their ham[x.T, my hamper, and the guitar-case, in the 
phaeton; and, of coi^^, the phdbton was open ; and I rode behind it, and Dora sat 
with her back to the horses, looking towards me. She kept the bouquet close to 
her on the cusliion, and wouldn’t allow Jip to sit on that side of her at all, for fear 
flbshoul^ crush it. She often carried it in her hand, often refreshetl herself with its 
fragrance. Our eyes at those times often met; and my great astonishnient is that 1 
didn’t go over the head of my gallant grey into the caniage. 

There was dust, I believe. 'I'licre was a good deal of dust, I believe. 1 have a 
faint impression that Mr. Spenlow remonstrated with me for riding in it; but 
1 knew of none. I w as sensible of a mist of love and beauty about Dora, but of 
nothing else. He stood up sometimes, and asked me what 1 thought of the pros* 
T>ect. I said it was delightful, and 1 daresay it w'as; but it was all Dora to me. 
The sun shone Dora, and the birds sang Dora. The south wind blew Dora, and 
the wild flowers in the hedges W'cre all Doras, to a bud. My comfort is, Miss 
Mills undcrstooil me. Miss Mills alone could enter into my feelings thoroughly. 

I don't know how long we were going, and to this hour 1 know as little where w'c 
w'cnt. Perhaps it was near Guildford. Perhaps some Arabian-night magician 
opened up the place for fiw day, and shut it up for ever when W'e came away. It 
was a green spot, on a bill, carpeted with soft turf. There vrere shady trees, and 
heather, and, as &r as the eye could see, a rich landscape. 

It \vas a trying thing to find people here, waiting for us; and my jealousy, even 
of the ladies, knew no bounds. But all of my own .sex—-especially one impostor, 
three or four years my elder, with a red w'hisker, on w'hich he established an amount 
of presumption not to be endured—were my mortal foes. 

We all unpacked our basketSj^and employed ourselves in getting dinner ready. 
Kcd Whisker pretended he could make a salad (which 1 don’t believe), and obtruded 
h'imself on public notice. Some of tlie young ladies wrashed the lettuces for him, 
and sliced mem under his directions. Dora was among these. 1 felt that fate had 
pitted me against this man, and one of us must fall. 

Red Whb^er made his salad (J wrondered how they could eat it. Nothing should 
have induced me to touch it!) and voted himself into the charge of the wine-cellar, 
wliich he constructed, Ift^ing an ingenious beast, in the hollow trunk of a tree. By- 
and-bye, I saw him, with the majority of a lobster on his plate, eating his dinner at 
the feet of Dora I • 

1 have but an indistinct idea of what happened tor some time afler this baleful 
object presented itself to my view. I was ve^ merry, I know; but it w'as hollow 
merriment. I attached myself to a young creature in pink, with little eyes, and 
flirted writh her desperately. She received my attentions with favor; but whether 
on mv account solely, or because she had any de»gns on Red Wliisker, I can’t say. 
Dora’s health was dnmk. When I drank it, I affected to interrupt my conversation 
for that purpose, and to resume it immediately afterwards. I caught Dora’s eye as 
I bowed to her, and I tflou^t it looked appfaling. But it looked at me over the 
head of Red Vl^ker, and 1 was adamant * 

The young creature in pink had a mother in greefl; and I rather think the latter 
leparatM ns from motives of policy. Howbeit, there was a general breaking np of 
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l)ie party, wlule the femnants of the dfamer were beb^ put away; and I ttzolled off 
hy mysetf amow the trees, in a raging and remon^ state. I was drt>ating 
whether 1 shoulapretend that I was not well, and fljr—1 don't know where—upon 
my gallant grey, when Dora and Miss Mills met me; ^ 

** Mr. Copp^eld,” said hliss Mills^ ** yon are duU.** 

I begged her pardon. Not at alL _ 

'* Am Dora,” said Miss Mills, **y9u are doIL” * 

Oh dear no I Not in the least. * 

** Mr. Coppe^dd and Dora,” said Miss Mills, with aif almost veiferabje air. 
** Enough of this. Do not allow a trivial misundefstanding eo wither the blossoms 
of spring, which, once put forth and blighted, can not be renewed. I speak,” said 
Miss Mills, **from experience of the past—the remote irrevocable past The 
gushing fountains which sparkle in the sun, must not be stopped in mere capria#; 
the oasis in the desert of Sahara, must not be plucked up idly.” * 

1 hardly knew what I did, 1 was burning oil over to that extraordinary extent; 
but I tooK Dora's little hand and kissed it—and she let me 1 I kissed Miss hf Uls’s 
hand; and we all seemed, to my thinking to go straight op to the seventh 
heaven. 

We did not come down again. We stayed up there all the evening. At first 
we strayed to and fro among the trees: 1 with Dora’s shy arm drawn through 
mine: and Heaven knows, folly as it all was, it would have been a happy fate 
to have been struck immortal with those foolish feelings, and have strayed among 
the trees for ever I 


But, much too soon, we heard the others laughing and talking, and calling 

where’s Dora?” So we went back, and they wanted Dora to sing. Red 
Whisker would have got the guitar>case out of the carrii^, but Dora told him no> 
body knew where it uras, but 1 . So Red Whisker was (lone for in a moment; and 
/got it, and / unlocked it, and /took the guitar out, and / sat by her, and / held 
her handkerchief and gloves, and / drank in every note of her dear voice, and she 
sang to me who loved her, and all the others ml|;ht applaud as much as Uicy liked, 
but they had nothing to do with it! 

1 was intoxicated with joy. I was afraid it was too happy to be real, and that I 
diould wake in Buckingham Street presently, and hear Mrs. Crupp clinking the 
teacups in getting bre^ast ready. But Dora sling, and others sang, and Miss 
Mills sang—about the slumbering echoes in the caverns of Menfory; u if she were 
a hundred years old—and the evening came on; and we had tea, with the kettle 
boiling gipsy-fashion; and 1 was still as happy as ever. 

I was happier than ever when the party broke up, and the other petiole, defrat^ 
Red Whisker and all, went their several ways, and we went ours through the still 
evening and the dying light, with sweet scents rising up areund us. Mr. Spenlow 
beii^ a little drowsy after the champagne—^bonor to the soil that grew the grape, 
to the grape that made the wine, to the sun that ripened it, an^ to the merchant 
who adulterated it!—and being ^t asleep in a corner of the caeriage, 1 rode by the 
side and talked to Dora. She admired my horse and patted him—ohy what a dear 
Little hand it looked upon a horse!—and her shawl wcmld not keep ri^t, and now 
;md then 1 drew it round her with my arm; and I even landed that Tip tosee 
bow it was, and to understand that he must makeuphisnundto be mends with me. 

That sagadous Miss Mills, too; that amiable^ though quite used-up* recluse| 
that little patiisrch ed something less than twenty, who had done widi dte world* 
and mustn*t on any account ^ve thetsliimbering ech(}es inHhe caverns of Memoiy 
awakened; what a thkig the did I 

**Mr. Copperfield,” saidhuA MUls, **come to this side of the carriage a moment 
--if jo« can iq»ie a moment I want to qteak to yon.* 
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Behold me, on my gallant grqr, bmiding at the side of Miss Mills, with my hand 
^pon the carriage d^rl 

** Dora is coming to stay with me.' She is coming home with me the day after 
lD>morTow. If you would like to call, 1 am sure papa would be happy to see 
you.*' 

^ What could I do but invoke a ^ent blessing on Miss Mills's head, and store 
Miss Mills's afidress in the securest comer of my memory I What could 1 do but 
tell Mis^MUls, with grateful looks and fervent words, how much 1 appreciated her 
good ofhcqs, a^ what%n inestimable value 1 set upon her friendship! 

Then MUs Mills bepignantlyidismissed me, saying, "Go back to Dora!" and I 
went; and Dora ledhed out of the carriage to talk to me, and Ave talked all the 
rest of the way; and I rode my gallant grey so close to the wheel that 1 grazed his 
liUar fore leg against it, and " took the bark off," as his owner told me, "to the 
tune of three pun' sivin "—which 1 paid, and thought extremely cheap for so much 
joy. What time Miss Mills sat looking at the moon, murmuring verses and 
recalling, I suppose, Uie ancient days , when she and earth had anytliiug in 
common. * 

Norwood was many mUes too near, and we reached it many hours too soon; but 
hir. Spenlow came to liimself a little short of it, and said, " You must come in, 
Copperfield^ and rest 1" and 1 consenting, we had sandwiches and winc-and-watcr. 
In the light room, Dora blushing look^ so lovely, that 1 could not tear myself 
away, but-sat there staring, in a dream, until the snoring of Mr. Spenlow inspired 
me with sufficient consciousness to take my leave. So we parted; I riding all the 
veAy to London with the farewell touch of Dora's hand still light on mine, recalling 
every incident and word ten tliousand times; lying down in my own bed at last, as 
enraptured a young noodle as ever was carried out of his five wits by love. 

When 1 awoke next morning, 1 was resolute to declare my passion to Dora, and 
know my fate. Happiness or misery was now the question. There was no other 
question that I knew of in the world, and only Dora could give the --.wcr to it I 
passcii three days in a luxury of wretchedness, torturing myself by putting every 
conceivable varie^ of discouraging constniciioii on all that ever had taken place 
between Dora and me. At last, arrayed for the purpose at a vast expense, 1 went 
to Miss Mills's, fraught with a declaration. 

How many times I went up dbd down the street, and round the square—painfully 
aware of being a ifech better answer to the old riddle than theorij^nal one—^before 
1 coold persuade myself to go np the steps and knock, is no matter now. Even 
when, at last, I had knocked and was waiting at the door, I had some flurried 
thought of uking if that were Mr. Blackbo/s (in imitation of podr Barkis), begging 
pardon, ana retreating. But 1 krot my ground. 

Mr. Mills was not et home. 1 did not expect he would be. Nobody wanted 
Aim, Miss Mills was at home. Miss Mills would do. _ 

1 was shown^to a room up-stairs, where Miss Mills and Dora were. Jip was 
there. Miss Mul% was copying music (1 recollect, it was a new song, called 
Aibetion't Dirge), and Dora was painting flowers. What were my feelings, when 
1 recognised my own flowers; the identical Covent Garden Market purchase! I 
cannot say fliat they were very like, or that they particnlajly resembled any flowers 
that have ever come nn^ my observation; but I luiew iroiti the paper round tliem, 
which was accor^dy copied what the composition was. 

• Miss MlDs was vmy gUd to see me, and very sorry her was not at home: 
thonc^ 1 Uionght we im bore that with fortitudei Miss Mills was conversational 
for a few minutes^ and thmi, laying down her pen uQqp Affection's Diige, got up^ 
and left the room. . « 

1 began to think 1 would out it off (111 to-mocTow. 
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*' 1 hope your poor horse was not tired, when he got home at night,** taid Dora, 
lifting up her beautiful eyes. *' It was a long way for him.** 

I Ix^an to think I would do it to*day. 

* It was a long way for said 1, *' for h« had nothing to uphold him on the 
[oumey.*’ 

** Wasn’t he fed, poor thing f ’ asked Dora. 

I began to think I wouM put it off till to-morrow. • * 

“Ye—yes,” I said, “he was wrell UiUen caie of. 1 mean he had> not the 
unutterable happiness that I had in })etiig so near you.” * # 

Dora bent her head over her drawing, and said, lifter a lit|jk; while—1 lud Yat, in 
the interval, in a burning fever, and with my legs in a veiy ri^d state— 

“ You didn’t seem to be sensible of that happiness yourself, at one time of t!te 
day.” .• 

1 saw now that I was in for it, and it must be done on the spot. * 

“You didn’t care for that liappincss in the least,” said’Dora, slightly raising her 
eyebrows, and shaking lier head, “ when you were sitting by hli^s Kilt.” 

Kitt, I should observe, was the name of the creature in pink, with tlic little 


eyes. 

“Though certainly I don’t know why you should,” said Dora, *'or why you 
should call it a happiness at all. Hut of course you don’t mean what you say. 
And I am sure no one doubts your being at liberty to do wliatcver you like. Jip, 
you naughty boy, come here!” 

I don't know how I did it. I did it in a moment. I intercepted Jtp.. I had 
Dora in my arms. 1 was full of eloquence. 1 never stopt>ed for a word. 1 told 
her how 1 loved her. 1 told her 1 should die without ner. 1 told her Uiat 1 
idolised and worship[>cd her. Jip barked madly all the ^Xic. 

When Dora hung her head and cried, and trembled, my eloquence increased so 
much the more. If she would like me to die for her, she had but to say the word, 
and I was ready. Life w’itliout Dora’s love w’as not a thing to have on any terms. 
1 couldn’t bear it, and 1 wouldn't. 1 liad loved her every minute, day and night, 
since I first saw her. I loved her at that minute to distraction. I should always 
love her, every minute, to distraction. Lovers liad loved before, and lovers W'ould 
love again ; but no lover had ever lo%’ed, might, could, would, or should ever love, 
as I loved Dora. The more I raved, the more Tip barked. Each of us, in his owm 
way, got more mad every moment. ^ 

well I Dora and 1 were sitting on the sofa by-and-lw, quiet enough, and 
Jip was lying in her lap, winking peacefully at me. It was on my mind. I was in 
a state of p^ect rapture. Dora and I were engaged. 

I suppose we had some notion that this was to end in marriage, we must have 
had some, because Dora stipulated that wc were never to Ve married without her 
papa’s consent. But, in our youthful ecstasy, 1 don’t think that we really looked 
oefore us or behind us; or had any aspiration beyond the i^omnt present. We' 
were to keep our secret from Mr. Spenlow; but 1 am sure the»iaea never entered 
my hcul, then, that there was anything dishonorable in that. 

Miss Mills was more than usually pensive when Dora, going to find her, brought 
her back;—I apprehend, -because tWe was a tendency in what had passed to 
awaken the slumbering edioes in the caverns of Memory. But she gave ns her 
blesdng, and the assurance of her lasting friendship, and spoke to us, genetally, as 
became a Voice frmn the Cloister. c 

What an idle time it was I What i||i unsubstantial, happy, foidtsh time it was I 

When I measured Dora’s §nger for a ring that was to be made of Forget<me*nots, 
and when the jeweller, to whom 1 took the measure, found me out, and laughed 
over bis order*book« and chaigcd me anything he l^ed for the pretty little toy, 
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with its blue stones—so associated in my remembrance with Dora's hand, that 
yesterday, when I saw such another, by chance, on the finger of my own daughter, 
ttiere was a momentary stirring in my heart, like pain 1 

When I walked about, exalted with my secret, and full of my own interest, and 
felt the dignity of loving Dora, and of being beloved, so much, that if I had walked 
(he air, I coi^d not have been more above the people not so situated, who were 
creeping on the earth I 

Wheif we had those meetings in the garden of the square, and sat within the 
dingy^mkier*house, ro happy, that I love tlic London sparrows to this hour, for 
nothing else, and se^ Aie plumage of the tropics in their smoky feathers! 

When we had our first great quarrel (within a week of our betrothal), and when 
Dora sent me back the ring, enclosed in a despmxing cocked-hat note, wherein she 
lAed tlie terrible expression that “our love had begun in folly, and ended in 
madness which dreadful words occasioned me to tear my hair, and cry that all 
was over 1 * 

When, under cover of the night, I flc^v to Miss Mills, whom 1 saw by stealth in 
a back kitchen where there was a mangle, and implored Miss Mills to interpose 
between us and avert insanity. When ^liss Mills undertook the office and returned 
with Dora, exhorting us, from the pulpit of her own bitter youth, to mutual con¬ 
cession, and the avoidance of the desert of Sahara! 

When w'e cried, and made it u}), and were so blest again, that the back-kitchen, 
mangle and all, changed to I.ovc’s own temple, where we arranged a plan of 
correspondence tlirough Miss Mills, always to comprehend at least one letter on 
each side e\'cry day 1 

Wliat an idle time! What an unsubstantial, happy, foolish time! Of all the 
times of mine that Tinilji.xs in his grip, there is none that in one retrospect 1 
can smile at half so much, and think of half so tenderly. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 

MY AUNT ASTONISHES ME. 

I WROTE to Agnes as soon as Dora and I were engaged. I wTotc hci a long letter, 
in which 1 trira to make her comprehend how blest 1 was, and what a darling Dora 
was. I entreated Agnes not to regard this as a thoughtless passion which could ever 
yield to any other, or had the least resemblance to the boyish fancies that we used 
to joke about 1 assiited her that its profundity was quite unfathomable, and 
expressed my belief that nothing like it had ever }>een known. 

Somehow, as I ^irrote to Agnes on a fine evening by my open window, and the 
remembrance of hcriclcar calm eyes and gentle face came stealing over me, it shed 
such a peaccfid influence upon the hurry and agitation in which I had been living 
lately, and of which my very happiness partook in some degree, tliat it soothed me 
into tears. I remember that 1 sat resting my head upon my hand, when the letter 
was half done, cherishing a general fancy as if Agnes were one of the elements of 
my natural home. As in tlie lelirement of the house made almost sacred to me 
by her presence, Dora andsi must, be happier than anywhere. As if, in love, joy, 
sorrow, hope, or disappdlntment; in all emoti^is ; my heart turned naturally there, 
and found its refuge and best friend. * 

• Of Steerforth, I said nothing. 1 only told her* there had been sad grief at 
Yanncmtlv on account of Emily^ fiight; and that on me it made a double wound. 
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bjr reasoa of the circumstences attenchiig h.^ I knew how qiuck die alwayt was to 
divine the truth, and that she wonld never be the fixst to bttadie his name. 

To thb letter, I received an answer ^ return of post. As I read it, 1 seoned ti 
hear Agnes speaking to me. It was like her cordial voice in mj ears. What can 
I say morel 

Wliile 1 bad been away from home lately, Traddles bad called twice or thrice 
Fuid^ Peggotty within, and being informed by P^:TOtty (who alwj^ volunteered 
that information to whomsoever would receive it), that she was my old hurse, he 
had established a good-humored acquaintance with her, and had stajred to |iave a 
little chat with her about me. So Pegrotty said;^at 1 amsafraid the chat was all 
on her own side, and of immodcrateiengtli, as she was vAy difficult indeed to 
stop, God bless her 1 when she had roe for her theme. 

This reminds me, not only that 1 expected Traddles on a certmn afternoon of Ms 
own appointing, which was now come, but Uiat Mrs. Cnipp had resigned dverytliing 
appertaining to her office (the salary excepted) until P^otty should cease to present 
herself. Mrs. Crupp, after holding divers conversations respecting Peggotty, in a 
very high-pitched voice, on the staircase—with some invisible Familiar it would 
appear, for corporeally speaking she was quite alone at those times—addressed a 
letter to me, developing her views. Ikginning it with that statement of universal 
application, which fitted every occurrence of her life, namely, that she was a mother 
herself, she went on to inform me that she had once seen very different days, but 
that at all periods of her existence slie lad had a constitutional objection to spies, 
intruders, and informers. She named no names, she said; let them the cap fitted, 
wear it; but spies, intruders, and informers, especially in widders’ weeds (this clause 
was underlined), she had ever accustomed herself to look down upon. If a gentle¬ 
man was the idcum of spies, intruders, and informers (^ilt still naming no names), 
that was his own pleasure. He had a right to please himself} so let him do. All 
that she, Mrs. Crupp, stipulated for, was, that she should not be "brought in 
contract ** with such persons. Therefore she begged to be excused from any mrthcr 
attendance on the top set, unto things were os formerly was, and as they could 
be wished to be; and further mentioned that her little book wo^d be found upon 
the breakfast-table every Saturday morning, when she requested an immedute 
settlement of the same, with the benevolent view of saving trouble, " and an ill- 
conwenience '* to all parties. * 

After this, Mrs. Crupp confined herself to making pitfalls onftie stain, principally 
with pitchers, and endeavouring to delude P^gotty into breaking her legs. 1 found 
it rather harassing to live in this state of siege, but was too much afraid of Mrs. Crupp 
to see any way out of it. ^ 

" My dearCopperfield,*' cried Traddles, punctually appealing at my door, in spite 
of all these obstacles, " how do you do F • 

" My dear Traddles,” said 1, "lam delighted to see yon at last, and veiy sony 
I have not been at home before. But 1 have been so much enei^ed —** 

" Yes, yes, 1 know,” said Traddles, " of course. Youn livesen London, I think.” 
" What did you say f * 

" She—excuse me—Miss D., yon know,” said Traddles, coloring in his great 
delicacy, ** lives in London, 1 believe f' 

"Ohyes. Near London.” 

** Mine, perhaps yon recdlect,” ssid Trsddles, with a serious look, " lives down 
in Devonshire—one of ten. Ccmsequently, I am not sc much engaged as you—in 

that sense.” t * 

** I womler you can beas,” I returned, ** to see her so seldom.” 

" Hah 1 ” sud Traddles, thoughtfully. " It does seem a wonder. 1 suppose it 
Is, Copperfield, because there's no help fmr it ?” 
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** I tnppose so»** I replied with a smiley and sot withoat a blush. ** And because 
you have so much constancy and piUienra, Traddles.' 

** Dear me I" said Traddles» considering about it, **do I strike you in that way, 
Copp^dd I Really 1 didn't know that I bad. But she is such an extraordinarily 
dear girl herself that it's p^ible she may have imparted something of those virtues 

me. Now mention it, Copperfiel^ I shouldn't wonder at alL 1 assure you 
she is always forg^ting herself, and taking care of the other nine." 

** Is shh the eldest T^J. inquired. 

** 01( dedt, no," sait^raddles. **The eldest is a Beauty." 

He saw, 1 supposeylhat 1 couM not help smiling at the simplicity of this reply; 
and added, with a snule upon his own ingenuous lace: 

** Not, of course, but thid my Sophy—pretty name, Copperlield, I always think ?" 

Very pretty I" said I. 

** Not, of course, but that Sophy is beautiful too in my eyes, and would be one of 
the dearest girls that evei^was, in anybody’s eyes (I should think). But when I 
say the eldest is a Beauty, X mean she really is a—" he seemed to be describing 
clouds about liimself, with both hands: Splendid, you know," said Traddles, 
energetically. 

** Indeed I" said I. 

** Oh, I assure you," said Traddles, something very uncommon, indeed I Then, 
you know, being formed for society and admiration, and not being able to enjoy 
much of it in consec^uence of their limited means, she naturally gets a little irritable 
and exacting, sometimes. Sophy puts her in good humour!’’ 

** Is Sophy the youngest 1 hazarded. 

** Oh dear, no!" said Traddles, stroking his chin. ** The two youngest are only 
nine and ten. Sophy edA^tes ’em." 

*' Hie second daughter, perhaps f* I hazarded. 

No,” said Traddles. ** Saiah’s the second. Sarah has something the matter 
with her spine, poor girl. The malady will wear out by*and>bye, the doctois say, 
but in the meantime she has to li# doum for a twelvemonth. Sophy nurses her. 
Sophy's the fourth." 

“ Is the mother living?" I inquired. 

** Oh yes” laid Traddles *' she is alive. She is a very superior woman indeed, 
but the damp countnr is not adapted to her constitution, and—^in fact, she has lost 
tlie use of her limbs!*^ 

**Dear me!" said I. 

*' Very sad, is it not?" returned Traddles. " But in a merdy domestic view it is 
not so bad as^t might be, because Sophy takes her place. She is quite as much a 
mother fa her mother, as she is to the other nine." 

I felt the greatest adftiiration for the virtues of this young lady; and, honestly 
with the view of doing my best to prevent the good-nature of Traddles from being 
imposed upon, to detriment of their joint prospects in life, inquired how Mr. 
MicawberwasT • 

** He is quite well, Cqpperfield, thank yon," said Traddles. “ I am not living 
with him at present*’ 

“Nor 

** No. Yon see the truth is,” said Traddles^ in a whisper, “he has changed his 
name to Mortimer, in consequence of his temporary embarrassments; and he don’t 
come out till after dark—mid then in spectacle ^ere was an execution put into 
our hoas^ for rent Mrs. Micawber was ii^such a dreadful state, that 1 really 
couldn’t resist siving my name to that second bill we*8poke of he^ Yon may 
imagine how dwg^aul it was to my fiselings, Copptdiield, to see the matter settled 
witi^ and Mrs. Micawber recover her spmts." 
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** Hum r* said L 

“Not that her happiness was of lon^; duration,” pursued Traddles, “for, un¬ 
fortunately, within a week another execution came in. It broke up the establish¬ 
ment 1 have been living in a furnished apartment since then, and the Mortimers 
have been very private indeed. I hope you won’t think it selfish, Copperfield, if I 
Riention that the broker carried off my little round table with the marule top, ai\|^ 
Sophy’s flowcr-pot and stand f’ ^ 

“ What a hard thing!” 1 exclaimed indignantly. * 

“It was a-it was a pull,” said Traddles, with his nsftal wince at lhat expres¬ 

sion, “ 1 don’t mention it reproachfully, however? but withes motive. The fact is, 
Copperfield, I was unable to repurchase tliem at the time of th^ir seizure; in the first 
plac^ because the broker, having an idea Uiat 1 w'anted them, ran the price up to 
an extTavag.ant extent; and, in the second place, because 1—hadn't aiw inow^. 
Now, I have kept my eye since, uiion the broker’s shop,” said Traddl^ with'a 
great enjojanent of his mystery, “ wiiich is up at tlie top^f Tottenham Court Road, 
and, at last, to-day 1 find them put out for sale. 1 have only noticed them frrim 
over the way, because if the broker saw me, bless you, he’d ask any price for them! 
What has occurred to me, having now the money, is, that perhaps you wouldn't 
object to ask that good nurse of yours to come with me to the 5ho|>—1 can sliow it 
her from round the comer of the next street—and make the best bargain for them, 
as if they were for herself, that she can !” 

* The delight with which Traddles propounded this plan to me, and the sense he 
had of its uncommon artfulness, are among the freshest thinCT in my remembrance. 

I told him that my old nurse would be delighted to assist him, and that we would 
nil three take the field together, but on one condition. That condition was, that he 
should make a solemn resolution to grant no more loaitfi^f his name, or anything 
else, to Mr. Micawber. 

“My dear Copperfield,” said Traddles, “I have already done so, because I 
l)^a to feel that 1 liave not only been inconsiderate, but that 1 have been positively 
unjust to Sophy. My word being passed to fhyself^ there is no longer any aiipte- 
hension; but I pledge it to you, too, with the greatest readiness. That first unlucky 
obligation, 1 have paid. 1 have no doubt Mr. Micawber would have paid it if he 
could, but he could not. One thing I ought to mention, which I lik^ ver^ much in 
Mr. Micawber, Copperfield. It refers to the second obligation, which ts not yet 
due. He don’t tell me that it is provided for, but he says*lt wv7/ be. Now, I 
think there is something very fair and honest about that!” 

I was unwilling to damp my good friend’s confidence, and Uierefore assented. 
Afler a little further conversation, we went round to the chandler’s |hon, to enlist 
Peg^tty; Traddles declining to pass the evening with me, both because ne endured 
the livdiest apprehensions that nis property would be bought bv somebotly else 
before he could re-purcha.se it, and because it viras the evening he always devoted to 
writing to the dearest mrl in the world. , 

I never shall forget him peeping round fhe comer of the streebin Tottenham Court 
Road, while P^gotty was bargaining for the precious articles; or his agitation 
when she came slowly towards us ailer vainly olTering a price, and was hailed by 
the relenting broker, and went back again, 'flte end of the negotiation was, that 
she bought the property on tolerably easy tenzLs, and Traddles was transported with 
pleasure. 

“ I am very much obliged to you, Indeed,” said Traddles, on hearing it was to 
be sent to where he lived, that mghL “ If 1 might ask oiAe other favor, I hope you 
would not think it absurd,•Copperfidd f ’, 

I said beforehand, certainljbnot 

** Then if you wmldht g<^ en^h,” said Traddles to Peggotty, ** to get the 
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liOW, 1 think I diould like (it being Sophy’s, Copperfield) to carry it home 

I’cggotty was glad to get it for him, and he overwhelmed her with thanks, and 
went his way up Totten&m Cotirt Road, carrying the flower-pot affectionately in 
his arms, with one of the most delighted expressions of countenance I ever saw. 

• We then tiuned back towards my chamljers. As the shops had charms for 
Pcggotty which I never knew them possess in the same degree for anybody else, I 
saunterea easily along,^ amused by her staring in at tiie windows, and waiting 
for hc( as^ften as we chose. We were thus a good while in getting to the 
AdelphL , * 

On our way upstairs, I called her attention to the sudden disappearance of Mrs. 
Crupp’s pitfaUs, and also to the prints of recent footsteps. We were both very much 
sdhirisea^coming higher up, to find my outer door standing open (which I had shut), 
anr! to hear voices inside. 

We looked at one anothSr, without knowing what to make of this, and went into 
the sitting-room. What was my amazement to find, of all people upon earth, iny 
aunt there, and Mr. Dick t My aunt sitting on a quantity of luj^ge, with her two 
birds before her, and her cat on her knee, like a female Robinson Crusoe, drinking 
tcx. Mr. Dick leaning tlioughtfully on a great kite, such os we had often been out 
together to fly, with more luggage pileil about liim 1 

“My dear aunt!” cried 1. “ Why, what an unexpected pleasure !” 

We cordially embracctl; and Mr. Dick and 1 cordially shook hands; and Mrs. 
Crupp, who was busy making tea, and could not be too attentive, cordially said she 
hadknowed w'ell as Air. CopperfuU would have his heart in his mouth, when he see 
bis dear relations. 

“ Holloa!" said my aiAk to Peggotty, who quailed before her awful presence. 

How ate /" 

“ You remember my aunt, Pcggotty?" said I. 

“ I’gr the love of goodness, child," exclaimed my aunt, “ don’t call the woman 
by that South Sea Island name! if she married and got rid of it, which w’as the 
best thing she could do, why don’t you give her the benefit of the change? Wliat’s 
vour name now,—P f' said my aunt, as a compromise for the obnoxious appel- 
la:ion. • 

“ Barkis, ma’am^ said Peggotty, with a cuitsey. 

“ Well! That’s^uman," said my aunt. “It sounds less as if you wanted a 
M issionaiy. How d’ ye do, Barkis ? I hope you ’re w'cll ?" 

Encouraged by these gracious words, and by my aunt’s extending her hand, 
Barkis came forward, and took the hand, and curtseyed her acknowledgments. 

“ We are mder than we were, 1 see,” said my aunt “ We have only met each 
other once before, you Uhow. A nice business we made of it then! Trot, my dear, 
another cup.” 

1 handed it dutifully to my aunt, who w'as in her usual inflexible state of figure; 
and ventured a remonstrance with her on the subject of her sitting on a box. 

“ Let me draw sofo here, or the easy chair, aunt,” said 1. “ Why should you 
be so uncomfortable f* 

** Thank you, Trot,” replied my aunt, “ I prefer to sk upon my property.” 
Here my aunt looked hard at Mrs. Crupp, and observed, “ We needn’t trouble you 
to wait, ma'am.” 

** Shall 1 put a Uttle moft tea in the pot afore 1 go, ma’am f* ssud Mrs. Crupp. 

** No, I tnank you, dk'am,” replied my axa^ 

•• Would you let me fetch another pat of butter, ula'am f * said Mrs. Crupp. 
*' Or would you be persuaded to try a new-laid h^^ ? or should 1 btile a rash« T 
Ain't there nothing t could do for your dear aunt, Mr. CopperfuU 2” 
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** NoUimg, ina am,” retuxned my aunt ** I shall do very well, I thank yoo.” 
Mxs. Crupp, who had been incessantly smiling to express sweet temper, and in* 
oessantly holding her head on one side, to express a gtmeral feebleness of constitu¬ 
tion, and incessantly mbtnng her hands, to express a desire to be of service to all 
deserving objects, gradually smiled hersell^ one-sided herself and rubbed herself, 
out of the room. « • 

** IXck!” said my annt ** You know what 1 told yon about time-servers and 
wealth-worshippers f* _ 

Mr. Dick—mth rather a scared look, as if he ^d forgotten it~-retui 1 ied f hasty 
answer in the affirmative. * . 

** Mrs. Crupp is one of them,” said my aunt. ** Barkis, 1 ’ll trouble yoo to look 
after^e tea, and let me have another cup, for 1 don’t fanc7 that woman’s pourinj^- 

1 knew my annt sufficiently well to know that she had something of importance 
on her mind, and that there was far more matter in uiis arrival than a stranger 
might have supposed. 1 noticed how her eye lighted on me, when she thought 
my attention otherwise occupied; and what a curious process of hesitation appeared 
to be going on within her, while she preserved her outward stiftnessand composure. 
1 began to reflect whetlrer 1 had done anything to oflend her; and my conscience 
wlu^red me that 1 had not yet told her about Dora. Could it by any means be 
that, I wondered I 

As 1 knew she would only speak in her own good time, 1 sat down near her, and 
spoke to the birds, and played with the cat, and was as easy as 1 could be. Ilut 1 
was very far from being really easy; and I should still have been so, even if Mr. 
Dick, leaning over the great kite l^ind my aunt, had not taken every secret oppor- 
tumty of shaking his h<^ darkly at me, and pointing a% fter. 

** Trot,” said my aunt at last, when she had miished her tea, and carefully 
smoothed down her dress, and wii^ her lips—** you needn't go, Baikis!—Trot, 
have you got to be firm, and self-reliant f 
“ 1 hope .so, aunt.” * 

** What do you think f inquired Miss Betsey. 

** 1 think so, aunt.” 

** Then why, my love,” said my aunt, lookin^^ earnestly at me, 9** why do yon 
think 1 prefer to sit upon this property of mine to-night ?” ^ 

I shook my head, unable to guess. 

** Because,” said my aunt, ** it's all I have. Because I'm mined, my dear I” 

If the house, and every one of us, had tumbled out into the river together, I could 
hardly have received a greater shock. • 

*' Dick knows it,” said my aunt, laying her hand calmly on my dio^er. *' I am 
ruined, my dear Trot I All 1 have in the world is in this t%om, except the cottage; 
and that 1 have left Janet to let. Barkis, I want to get a bed for this gentleman to¬ 
night To save expense, perhaps you can make iu> something here for myself. 
Anything will do. It '1 only ua to-night We 'll talk about this, more, to¬ 
morrow.” 


I was roused from my amazement, and concern for her—I am sure, for her—by 
her falling on my neckuor a moment, and crying that she only grieved for me. In 
another moment she suppremed this emotion; and said with an aspect more tri¬ 
umphant than dejected: 

We must meet reverses boldly, and not suffer them to frighten us, nw dear, 
We must learn to act the play out tWe must live misfortfliie down, Trotr 
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CHAPTER XXXV. 

DEPRESSION. 

As sooii*RS I could reaver my presence of mind, tvhich quite deserted me in the 
first overp^ering shoclc of my punt's intelligence, 1 proposed to Mr. Dick to come 
round to the chimdl^ shop, and take possession of tlic bed which Mr. Peggotty 
had lately vacated. The clundler’s shop being in liungerford Market, and Hun- 
cerford Market being a very different place in those days, there was a low wooden 
cofonnad^ before the door (not very unlike that before the house where the little 
man and woman used to Jive, in the old weather-glass), which pleased Mr. Dick 
mightily. The glory of lodging over this structure would have compensated him, 
1 (hue say, for many inconveniences; but, as there were really few to bear, beyond 
the com[Mund of flavors 1 have alre^y mentioned, and perhaps the want of a little 
more elbow-room, he was perfectly charmed with his accommodation. Mrs. Crupp 
had indignantly assured him that there wasn’t room to swing a cat there; but, as 
Mr. Dick justly observed to me, sitting down on the foot of the bed, nursing his 
leg, '* You know, Trotwood, I don’t want to swing a cat I never do swing a cat 
Therefore, what does that signify to mt/** 

1 tried to ascertain whether Mr. Dick had any understanding of the causes of 
this sudden and great chan^ in my aunt’s affairs. As 1 might have expected, he 
had none at all. The only account he could give of it, was, that my aunt had 
said to him, the day belSie yesterday, **Now, Dick, are you really and truly the 
philosopher I take you forr’ That then he had said. Yes, he hoped so. 'Diat 
then my aunt had said, ** Dick, 1 am ruined.’* That then he had said ** Oli, in- 
di.'ed !'l That then my aunt had praised him highly, whick he was very glad of. 
And that then they had come to mie, and had had botUed porter and sandwiches 
on the road. 

Mr. Dick was so very complacent, sitting on the foot of the bed, nursing his leg, 
and telling mwthis, with tus eyq|wide open and a surprised smile, that 1 am soriy 
to say 1 was provo^d into explaining to him that ruin meant distiess, want, and 
stani’ation; but, 1 was soon bitterly reproved for this harshness, by seeing his face 
turn pale, and tears course down Im lengthened cheeks, while he fixed upon me a 
look of such unutterable woe, that it might have softened a far harder heart than 
mine. 1 toqlc infinitely greater pains to (keer him up again than 1 had taken to 
depress him: and 1 soon understood (as I ought to have known at first) that he had 
been so conndent, mer^ because of his faith in the wisest and most wonderful of 
women, and his unbounded reliance on my intellectual resources. The latter, I 
believe, he considured a match for any kind of disaster not absolutely mortal. 

“ What can we do, Trotwood !** said Mr. Dick. “ There’s the Memorial —** 

**To be sure there i^,'* said I. **But all we can do just now, Mr. Dicki is 
to keep a cheerful countenance, and not let my aunt see that we are thinking 
about It." 

He assented to this in the most earnest manner ; and implored me, if 1 should 
see him wandering an indi out oi the right course, to recall him by some of those 
superior methods which were always at mv command, But 1 regret to state that 
the fright 1 had given httn proved too much ^r his best attempts at concealment 
All the evening nis ejres wandered to my aunt’s face,'With an expression of the 
most dismal apprehension, as if he saw her growinil thin on the spot. He was 
conscious of this, and pat a constraint upon his head; but his keeping that immov- 
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able, and sitting rollt^ his eyes like a piece of macliinery, did not mend the 
matter at all. 1 saw him look at the loaf at supper (which happened to ^ a small 
one), as if nothing else stood between us and famine; and when my atmt insisted 
on lus making his customary repast, I detected him in the act of pocketing frag* 
meats of his bread and cheese; 1 have no doubt for the purpose of leviving us with 
tliose savings, when w-e should have reached an advanced stage of (i|*tenuation. a 

My aunt, on the other hand, was in a composed frame of mind, w'hich was a 
lesson to all of us—to me, 1 am sure, She w'as extreme^ gracious to l*eggotty, 
except when 1 inadvertently called her by tliat name; and, strange as I kiy;w she 
felt in London, app<xired auite at home. She wds to havf piy bed, and 1 was to 
lie in the sitting-room, to keep guard over her. She made a great point of being 
so near the river, in case of a conflagration; and I suppose really did find some 
satisfaction in that circumstance. ^ •* 

“ Trot, my dear,” said my aunt, when she saw me making preparations for com¬ 
pounding her usual night-draught, ** No!"' 

“ Nothing, aunt ?" 

** Not wine, my dear. Ale.” 

** but there is wine here, aunt. And you always have it made of wine.” 

** Keep that, in case of sickness,” said my aunt. ” \Vc mustn't use it carelessly, 
Trot. Ale for me. Half a pint.” 

1 thought Mr. Dick would have fallen, insensible. My aunt being resolute, I 
went out and got the ale myself. As it w'as growing late, Peggotty and Mr. Dick 
took that opportimity of repairing to the chandler’s shop togctiier. 1 i>artcd from 
him, ]X)or tcllow, at the comer of the street, W'ith his great kite at his back, a very 
monument of human misery. 

My aunt was w’alkiug up and down the room wbe**! returned, crimping the 
borders of her nightcap with her fingers. I warmed the ole and made the toast on 
the usual infallible principles. When it was rea<Iy for her, slic was ready for it, 
with her nightcap on, and the skirt of her gown tumerl back on lier knees. . 

"My dear,” said my aunt, after taking a Ipooiiful of it; "it’s a great deal 
better than wine. Not half so bilious.” 

I suppose I looked doubtful, for she added: 

** Tut, tut, child. If nothing worse than Ale l^ppens to us, we are well off.” 

** I should think so myself, aunt, 1 am sure,” saiu I. ^ 

" Well, then, why don't you think so?” said my aunt. 

" Because you and I are very difTcrent people,” I returned. 

*' Stuff and nonsense, Trot I” replied my aunt. 

My aunt went on with a quiet enjoyment, in which there was very little affecta¬ 
tion, if any; drinking the warm ale with a teaspoon, and soaking her strips of 
toast in it. • 

" Trot,” said she, " I don't care for strange faces in general, but I rather like 
that Barkis of yours, do you know I” • 

" It's better than a hundred pounds to hear you say so 1” saAd I. 

" It *8 a most extraordinary world,” observed my aunt, rubbing her nose; ** how 
that woman ever got into it with that name, is unaccountable to me. It would be 
much more easy to be bom a Jackson, or something of that sort, one would 
think.” 

" Perhaps she thinks so, too; it's not her fault,” said L 

** 1 supjKise not,” returned my aunt, rather grudging*the admisrion; ** but it *• 
very aggravating. However, she's l^arkis mow, ‘l^t *s A)me comfort Barkis is 
uncommonly fond of you, Trot” 

" There is nothing she wouM leave undone to prove it,” said I. 

*'Nothin(;^ 1 believe,” returned ii|y aunt "Her^ the poo/ fool has been 
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b^ging and praying about handing over some of her money—because she has got 
too much of It I A simpleton I** 

My aunt’s ttars of pleasure were positively trickling down into the warm ale. 

**She's tlie most ridiculous creature that ever was bom,” said my aunt. **I 
knew, from the first moment whoa 1 saw her with that poor dear blessed baby of a 
giother of yo^, that she was the most ridiculous of mortals. But there arc good 
points in Barkis!” 

AlTccrtng to laugh, she got an opportunity of putting her hand to her eyes. 
II ,'ivii^ a'vailcd hcrseli%f it, siie resumed her toast and her discourse together. 

“ 1 Mercy upoieus !” siglte<l my aunt. “ I know all about it. Trot! Barkis 

and myself had quitt^a gossip while you were out with Dick. I know all about it. 
1 don’t know where these wretched girls expect to go to, for my part. I wonder 
tA«y don't knock out their brains against—a^inst mantel jmcccs," saU! my aunt; an 
idea wliiAi was probably suggested to her by her contemplation of mine. 

“ Poor Emily!” said I.* 

“Dh, don’t talk to me about poor,” returned my aunt. **She should have 
thought of that, before she caused so much misery! Give me a kiss, Trot. I am 
sorry for your early experience.” 

As 1 bent forward, she put her tumbler on my knee to detain me, and said : 

“ Oh, Trot, Trot! And so you fancy yourself in love! Do you ?” 

Fancy, aunt!” I exclaimed, as red as 1 could be. “I adore her with my whole 
soul!” 

“Dora, indeed !” returned my aunt. “And you mean to say the little thing is 
very fascinating, I suppose ?” 

“My dear aunt,” I replied, “no one can form the least idea what she is!” 

*'Ah! And not silly f’•said my aunt. 

“Silly, aunt!” 

J seriously believe it had never once entered my head for a single moment, to 
considf^r whether she was or not. I resented the idea, of course j but I was in a 
manner struck by it, as a new one ditogetber. 

“ Not light-head^ P’ said my aunt. 

Light-headed, aunt!” I could only repeat this daring speculation with the 
same kind of deling with which 1 had repeated the preceding question. 

“Well, well!” ^id my aim* “I only ask. I don't depreciate her. Pocr 
little couple 1 An* so you think you were formed for one another, and are to go 
through a party-supper-table kind of life, like two pretty pieces of confectionery, do 
you. Trot f” 

She asked^e this so kindly, and with such a gentle air, half playful and half 
sorrowful, that I was quite touched. 

“We are young and^nexperienced, aunt, I know,” I replied; “and I dare say 
we say and think a good deal that is rather foolish. But we love one another truly, 

I am sure. If I|hought Dora could ever love anybody else, or cease to love me, 
or that 1 could evervlove anybody else, or cease to love her; 1 don’t know what 1 
should do—go out of my mind, 1 think!” 

“Ah, Trotl” said my aunL shaking her head, and smiling gravely, “blind, 
blind, blind!” 

“ Some one that I know, Trot,” my aunt pursued, after a pause, “though of a 
very pliant disposition, has an earnestness of affection in him that reminds me of 
poor^by. ^mestness ia what that Somebody must look fbr, to sustain him and 
improve him. Trot. Dftep, dowmight, ftuth^ earnestness.” 

“ If you only knew the earnestness of Dora, aunt 1” I^ed. 

** Oh, Trot 1” she said again; ** blind, blind 1” awi without knowing why, I felt 
n vague unhappy loss or want of something overshadow me like a cloud. 

* • X 
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**Howevor»” said myaunt^ **Idcm*t«ant to put two youoc creatunt out of 
ooDceit with theinselves» or to make them unhappy; so, thoi^h n U a girl boy 
attachment, imd girl and boy attachments veiy often—mind II don't say always 1 — 
come to nothing^till we 'll be serious about it, and hope for a prosperous issue one 
of the^ days. There's time enough for (t to come to anything I” 

This was not upon the whole very comforting to a rapturous lover; but I wi^ 
glad to have my aunt in my confidence, and 1 was mindful of her being fiuigu^ So 
I thanked her ardently for this mark of her affection, and for all her omer lundnesses 
towards me; and after a tender good night, she took her nigcitcap into my bedroom. 

How miserable 1 was, when 1 lay down. How I thoi^bt and thought about 
my being poor, in Mr. Spenlow's eyes; about my not being what I thought I was, 
when I propos^ to Dora; about the ^ivalrous necessity of telling Dora what my 
worldly condition was, and releasing her from her engagement if she thought r.; 
about how I should contrive to live, during the long term of my artic^ when 1 
was earning nothing; about doing something to assist uy aunt, and seeing no way 
of doing anything; about coming down to have no money in my pocket, and to 
wear a shabby coat, and to be able to carry Dora no little presents, and to ride no 
gallant greys, and to show myself in no agreeable light 1 Sordid and selfish as 1 
wew it was, and as 1 tortured myself by knowing that it was, to let my mind run 
on my own distress so much, I was so devoted to Dora that 1 could not help it. I 
knew that it was base in me not to think more of my aunt, and less of myself; 
but, so £u, selfishness was iuseoarable from Dora, and 1 could not put Dora on one 
side for any mortal creature. Ilow exceedingly miserable I was, tiiat niglit I 

As to sleep, 1 had dreams of poverty in all sorts of slutpes, but 1 seemed to dream 
without the previous ceremony of going to sleep. Now 1 was ra^cd, wanting to 
sell Dora matches, six bundles for a hal^nny; now 1 wts at the office in a night* 
gown and boot^ remonstrated with by Mr. Spenlow on appearing before tlie clients 
m that airy attire; now 1 was hungrily picking up the crumbs that fell from old 
Tifley’s daily biscuit, regularly eaten when St. Paul's struck one; now I was hope* 
lessly endeavouring to get a licence to marry* Dora, having nothing but one of 
Uriah Heep's gloves to offer in exchange, which the whole Commons rejected; 
and still, more or less conscious of my own room, I was always tossing about like a 
distressed ship in a sea of bed*clothes. 

My aunt was sestless, too, for 1 fluently heard her walking to and fro. Two 
or tbiroe times in the course of the night, attired in a long fiann<d wrapper in which 
she looked seven feet liigh, she apf>eared, like a disturbed ^ost, in my room, and 
came to the side of the sofa on which 1 lay. On the first occasion 1 started up in 
alarm, to learn that she inferred from a particular light in the sky, that Westmi^ter 
Abbey was on fire; and to be consulted in reference to ths probability'of its igniting 
Buckingham Street, in case the wind changed. Lying stil, after that, 1 found that 
she sat down near me, whispering to herself ** Poor ^y 1” And then it made me 
twenty times more wretched, to know how unselfishly nundfiil she was of me, and 
how selfishly mindful I was of myself. 

It was difficult to believe that a night so long to me, could be short to anybody 
else. This consideration set me thinking and thmking of an imaginary l>arty where 
people were dancing the hours away, until that became a dream too, and 1 heard 
the music incessantly playing one tune^ and saw Dora incessantly dancu^ one 
dance, without taking the least notice of me. The man who h^ been playing the 
harp all night, was trying in vain to cover it with an orluiary*sized nightcap, ^en 
I awoke; or 1 should rather say, w^ 1 kft off trying totgo to sleep, and saw the 
sun shining in throu^ the: window at last 

There was an old Roman in those da]rB at the bottmn of one of die streets 
out of the Stiand-oit may be there sti]l*-«i which 1 have had many a cold plunge. 
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Dressing myself as qiuctl]r as I could, and leaving Peggotty to look after my aun Q 
I tumbled head foremost into it, and then went for a walk to Hampstead. I had a 
hope that this brisk treatment might freshen my wits a little; and I think it did 
them good, for I soon came to the conclusion that the first step 1 ought to t^e was 
to tjy if my articles could be cancelled and the premium recovered. I got some 
oreaklast on*the Heath, and walked back to Doctors’ Commons, along the 
waterednoads and through a pleasant smell of summer flowers, growing in gardens 
and carritd into towi9on hucksters’ heads, intent on this first eflbrt to meet our 
allerdfl circumstances.^ • 

1 arrived at the office so soon, after all, that 1 had half an hour’s loitering about 
the Commons, before old TUTey, who was always first, appeared with his key. 
%']}^en I sat down in my shady comer, looking up at tlie sunligiit on the opposite 
chimney*pOts, and thinking about Dora; until Mr. Spenlow came in, crisp and curly. 

How are you, Copp^ield f ’ said he. “ Fine morning!” 

” Beautiful morning, sir,” said 1. .’’Could 1 say a worn to you before you go 
into Court f ’ 

“ By all means,” said he. *’ Come into my room.” 

1 followed him into his room, and he began putting on his gown, ana touching 
himself up before a little glas.s he had, hanging inside a closet door. 

” I am sorry to say,” said I, ’’that 1 have some rather disheartening intelligence 
from my aunt.” 

” No I” said he, ” Dear me ! Not paralysis, I hope T” 

**lt has no reference to her health sir,” I replied. ’’She nas met with some 
large losses. In fact, she has very little left, indeed.” 

” Vou as'tound me, Cogperfield !” cried hir. Spenlow. 

1 shook my head. ” Indeed, sir,” said I, ’’her affairs are so changed, that 1 
wished to ask you whether it would be po.ssible—at a sacrifice on our part of some 
portion of the premium, of course,” 1 put in this, on the spur of the moment, 
warned by the blank expression of kis face—” to cancel my articles ?*’ 

What it cost me to make this proposal, nobody knows. It was like asking, as 
a favor, to be sentenced to transportation from Dora. 

” To cance^your articles, Copperfield T Cancel ?” 

I explained with tolerable fitness, that 1 really did not know where my means 
of subsistence were^o come from, unless I could earn them for myself. I had no 
fear for the future, I said—and I laid great emphasis on that, as if to imply that I 
should still be decidedly eligible for a son-in-law one of these days—^but, for the 
present, 1 was thrown upon my own resources. 

**1 am exftemely sorry to hear this, Copperfield,” said Mr. Spenlow. ” Ex¬ 
tremely sorry. It is nc4 usual to cancel articles for any such reason. It is not a 
professional course of proceeding. It is not a convenient precedent at all. Far 
u^om it. At the »me time—” 

** You are veiylqpd, sir,” 1 murmuied, anticipating a concession. 

’’Not at alL Don’t mention it,” said Mr. Spenlow. ”At the same time, 1 
was going to »y, if it had been my lot to liave my bands unfettered—^if I had not a 
partner—Mr. Jorkins —** • 

My hopes were dashed in a moment, but I made another eflbrt. 

“ Do you think, sir,” smd I, “if I were to mention it to Mr. Jorkins—” 

Mr. Spenlow shook hisdiscouragingly. ’* Heaven forbid, Copperfield,” 
he repli^ “ that I should do any man an injiutice: still less, Mr. Jorkins, But I 
know mv partner, Copperfield. Mr. Jorkins is i«^/ a man to respond to a proposi¬ 
tion of tw peculiar nature. Mr. Jorkins is veiy difficult to move from the b^ten 
track. You know what he is I” 

I am sure I knew nothing abont Ipm, eacejit thkt Jie had originally been alone in 
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the bu^ess, aad now lived by himself in a house near Montagu Square, which was 
fearfully in want of painting; that he came veiy late of a day, and went away very 
early; that he never appear^ to be consulted about anything; and that he had a 
dingy little black>hole of his own up>stairs, where no business was ever done, and 
where there was a yellow old cartridge-paper pad upon his desk, unsoiled by ink, 
and reported to be twenty years of age. < • 

*' Would you object to my mentioning it to hint, sirf I asked. , 

“By no means," said Mr. Spcnlow. “ lJut 1 have s^me experience of Mr. 
Jorkin^ Coppcrheld. 1 wish it were otherwise, fur 1 shuuld be liappy t« meet 
your views in any respect. 2 cannot h.'ive the least objcctiofkcto your mentioning it 
to Mr. Jorkins, Copperfickl, if you think it worth while.” 

Availing myself of this pcnni.-tsion, which w'os given with a warm shake of the 
hand, 1 sat thinking about Dora, and ltx>king at Ute sunlight stealing ^/rom tnc 
chimney>]x>ts down the wall of the op{>ositc house, untiUMr. Jorkins came. 1 tlicu 
went up to Mr. Jorkins’s room, and evidently astonished Mr. Jorkins very much 
by mak^ my appearance there. 

"Come in, Mr. Copperfield,” said Mr. Jorkins. “Come in !” 

I went in, and sat aowm ; arid stale<l iny case to Mr. Jorkins pretty much as I 
had stated it to Mr. Spenlow*. Mr. JoiKins was nut by any means the .awful 
creature one might have expected, but a large, mild, smooth-faced man of sixty, 
who took so much snuff that tlicre W'as a traailiun in the Commons tliat he lived 
principally on that stimulant, having little room in his system for any other article 
of diet. 

“You have mentioned this to Mr. Spcnlow, I suppose?” said Mr. Jorkins ; 
when he had heard me, very restlessly, to an end. 

I answered Yes, and told him that hir. Spenlow had'lntroduced his name. 

** He said I should object ?” a:>kcd Mr. Jorkins. 

I was obliged to admit tliat Mr. Spcnlow had considered it probable. 

“I am sorry to say, Mr. Copjjerficld, I ca;i’t advance your object,” said Mr. 
Jorkins, neia'ously. “The fact is—but 1 have an appointment at the Bank, if 
you ’ll have the goodness to excuse me.” 

With that he rose in a great hurry, and was going out of the room, W'hen I made 
bold to say that 1 feared, then, tliere w.as no way arranging the nrattcr ? 

- ** No 1” said Mr. Jorkins, stopping at the door to shake lus head. “ Oh, no ! I 
object, you know,” which he said very rapidly, and went out “You must be 
aware, Mr. Copperfield,” he added, looking restlessly in at the door again, “ if Mr. 
Spenlow objects—” 

“ Personwy, he does not object, sir,” said I. ^ 

“OhI Personally 1” repeated Mr. Jorkins, in an mipatient manner. “I 
assure you there’s an objection, Mr. Copperfield. Ilopcfess I What you wish to 
be done, can’t be done. . I—1 really have got an appointment at the Bank.” 
With that he fairly ran away ; and to the best of my knowledge, it was three days 
before he showed himself in the Commons again. * 

Being very anxious to leave no stone unturned, I waited until Mr. Spcnlow came 
in, and then described^what had passed ; giving him to understand that I was not 
hopeless of his being able to soften the adamantine Jorkins, if he would undertake 
the task. 

** Copperbeld,” returned Mr. Spenlow, with a gra^ous smUe, “ you have not 
known my partner, Mr. Jorkins, as long as I have. Nothing is farther from my 
thoughts thu to attribute any degfree of artifice to Mr. Jorkins. But Mr. Jorkins 
has a way of stating his otyections whidh often deceives people. No, Copper- 
field 1” shakily his head. “ Mr. Jorkins is not to be moved, b^eve me I” 

1 was compfetely bewildered be^eun Mr. Spenlow and Mr. Jorkins, as to whidli 
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of thftm feally was die objeciixig partner; but I saw with sufficient clearness ♦T'at 
there was obduracy somewhere in the fimif and that the recovery of my aunt’s 
thousand pounds was out of the question. In a state of despondency, which 1 
remember with anything but satisfaction, for 1 know it still had too much refer* 
ence to myself (though always in connexion with Dora), 1 left the office, and went 
J^omeward. 

I was trying to familiarise my mind with the worst, and to present to myself the 
arrangeAents w’e should have to make fur tire future in their sternest aspect, when a 
hacki^y chariot cominf after me, and stopping at my very feet, occasion^ me to 
look up. A fair hant^ w.iis strAched forth to me from the window; and the face 1 
had never seen withdUt a feeling of serenity and liappiness, from the moment when 
it first turned back on the old oak staircase with the great broad balustrade, and 
When I associated its softened beauty with the stained glass window in the church, 
was smilftig on me. 

“Agnes!” I joyfully declaimed. “Oh, my dear Agnes, of all people in the 
world, wh.it a pleasure to see you!” 

“ Is it, indeed ?” she said, in her cordial voice. 

“ I want to talk to you so much!” said I. “ It’s such a lightening of my heart, 
only to look at you I If 1 had had a conjuror’s c.ip, tiicre is no one 1 should have 
w islie»l for but you!” 

What ?” returned Agnes. 

“ Well I perhaps Dora first,” I admitted, with a blush. 

“ Certainly, Dora first, I hope,” said Agnes, laughing. 

“ But you next!” said 1. “ Where are you going f’ 

She was going to my rooms to see my aunt. The day bein^ very fine, she wai 
glad to come out of the which smelt (I had my head in it all tliis time) like 

a stable put under a cucumber-frame. 1 dismissed the coadiman, and she took my 
unn, and we ivalked on together. She was like Hope embodied, to me. How 
different I felt in one short minute, having Agnes at my side! 

My aunt had written her one of the odd, abrupt notes—very little longer than a 
Bank note—to which her epistolary efforts were usually limited. She had stated 
therein that she had fallen into adversity, and was leaving Dover for good, but had 
<iuite made uq her mind to it, and was so well that nobody need be uncomfortable 
about her. Agnes had come to*London to see my aunt, between whom and herself 
there had been a nnitual liking these many ye.ars; inde^, it dated from the time of 
my taking up my residence in Mr. Wickfield’s house. She was not alone, she said. 
Her papa was with her—and Uri.!!! Heep. 

“ And no^ they are partners,” s.aid I. “ Confound him !‘* 

“Yes," smd Agnes. “They have some business here; and I took advantage of 
their coming, to come tor. You must not think m)r visit all friendly and disinterested, 
Trotwood, for—I am afraid 1 may be cruelly prejudiced—I do not like to let papa 
go away alone, \^th him.” 

“ Does he exercise the same influence over Mr. Wickfield stiD, Agnes f ’ 

Agnes shook her head. “ There is such a change at home,” said she, diat you 
would scaredy know the dear old house. They live widi us now.” 

“ They f* said I. • . . 

“ Mr. Heep and his mother. He sleeps in your old loom,” said Agnes, looking 
up into my fiice. 

“I wisn I had the ordesing of his dreams,” said I. “ He wouldn’t sleep there 
long.” • * 

“I keep my own little room,” said Agnes, “ whered used to leam my lessons. 
How the time goes I You remember ? The littlqipanelled room that opens froor 
the drawing-room f * 
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Remember, Agnes ? When I saw yon, for tbe first coming out it tlw 
door, with your quaint little basket of keys hanging at your sidef* 

**It is just the same,” said Agnes, smiling. am glad yaa think of it so 
pleasantly. We were veiy happy.” 

** We were, indeetl,” said I. 

•* I keep that room to myself still; but I cannot always desert Mrs, Heep, von 
know. And so,” said Agnes, quietly, “ 1 feel obliged to bear her company, wneif 
1 might prefer to be alone. But 1 have no other reason to complain of her.* If she 
tires me, sometimes, by her praises of her son, it is only nat^aral in a motha. He 
is a very good son to her.” , • 

I look^ at Agues when she said these words, without deticting in her an^ con* 
kciousness of Uriali’s design. Her mild but earnest eyes met mine with their oari 
beautiful frankness, and there was no change in her gentle face. « 

** The chief evil of their presence in the house,” said Agnes, ** is that 1 omnot fie 
as near papa as I could wish—Uriah Ileep lieing so muci^.between us—and cannot 
watch over him, if that Is not too bold a thing to say, as closely as 1 would. But, 
if any fraud or treachery is practising against him, I nope that simple love and truth 
will be stronger, in the end. I hope that real love and truth are stronger in the end 
than any evil or misfortune in the world.” 

A certain bright smile, which 1 never aiw on any other face, died away, even 
wliile 1 thought how good it was, and how fami]i.''.r it had once bera to me; and she 
asked me, with a quick change of expression (we were drawing very near my street), 
if 1 knew how the reverse in my aunt's circumstances had been brought aliout. On 
my replying no, she had not told me yet, Agnes became thoughtful, and I fancied I 
felt her arm tremble in mine. 

We found my aunt alone, in a state of some excitement ^ A dtflerence of opinion 
had arisen between herself .and Mrs. Cnipp, on an ahstrftct question (the propriety 
of chambers being inhabited by the gentler sex); and my aunt, utterly indifferent to 
spasms on the part of Mrs. Cnipp, had cut the dispute short, by informing tliat lady 
that she smelt of my brandy, and that she wouIcLtrouble her to walk out ^ Both of 
these expressions Mrs. Cmpp considered actionable, and had expressed her intention 
of bringing before a *' Britisn Judy ”—^meaning, it was supposed, the bulwark of our 
national liberties. 

M y aunt, however, having had time to cool, whUe Peggotty wa8*'ont showing 
Mr. Dick the soldiers at the Horse Guards—^and being, besides^fjeatly pleased to 
see Agnes—rather plumed herself on the4dfBir than otherwise, and receivM us with 
unimpaired good humor. When Agnes laid her bonnet on the table, and sat down 
be^e her, 1 could not but think, looking on her mild eyes and her radiant forehead, 
bow natural it seemed to have her there: how trustfully, although she f.'asso young 
and inexperienced, my aunt confided in her; how strong she^was, indeed, in simple 
love and truth. 

We b^gan to talk about my aunt’s losses, and I told them what I had tried to do 
fhat morning. * 

** Which was injudicious, Trot,” said my aunt, '* but well fiieant. You are a 
genero us bc^—I suppose I must say, young man, now—and I am proud of you, my 
dear. So m so go^ Now, Trot and A^es, let us look the case of Betsey 
Trotwood in the face, and see how it stands.*" 

I observed Ames turn pale, as she looked veiyattentivdy at mjannt My aunt, 
patting her cat, looked very attentively at Agnes. 

Betsey Trotwood,** said my aunt, who had always l&pt her money matters to 
lienelf: **— don’t mean your sist^ Trot, my dear, bat myaelfo-'hiul a certain 
prope rt y. It don't matter how much; enough to live on. More; Ibr At had 
savM a little, and added to BetMgr funded her property for some time, and 
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then, by the advice of her man of busing laid it oat on landed secorify. That 
did very well, and returned very good interest, till Betsey was paid off. I am 
txdking Beteey aa if she was a man>of-war. Well! Inen, Betsey had to look 
about her, for a new investment. She Uiought she was wiser, now, than her man 
of business, who was not such a good man of business by this time, as he used to 
he—1 am allt^tng to your father, Agnes—and she took it into her head to lay it 
out for herselC So she took her pigs,'' said my aunt, ** to a foreign market; and 
a very market it tumetl out to be. First, she lost in the mining way, and 
then ^e kost in the oTving wa^—fislnng up tretosure, or some such Tom Tidier 
nonsense,” explained gnjy aunt, rubbing her nose ; “and then she lost in the 
mining way again, aifd, last of all, to set the thing entirely to rights, she lost in 
the banking way. I don't know what the Bank shares were worth for a little 
\PUile,*' said my aunt; cent per cent was the lowest of it, I believe; but the 
Bank wall at the other end of the world, and tumbled into space, for urhat I know; 
anyhow, it fell to pieces, Aid never will and never can pay sixpence ; and Betsey’s 
sixpences were all there, and there's an end of them. Least said, soonest 
mended I” 

My aunt concluded this philosophical summary, by fixing her ^es with a kind 
of triumph on A^es, whose color was grcodually returning. 

** Dear Miss Trotw'ood, is that all the history?” said Agnes. 

**I hope it's enough, child,” said my aunt. “ If there had been more money to 
lose, it wrouldn't have been all, I dare say. Betsey w'ould have contrived to throw 
that after the rest, and make another chapter, 1 have little doubt. But, there was 
no more mon^, and there's no more story.” 

Agnes had listened at first with suspended breath. Her color still came and 
went, but she breathed freely. 1 thought I knew why. I thought she had 
had some fear that her unhappy father might be in some w’ay to blame for what 
had happened. My aunt took her liand in hers, and laughed. 

“Is,mat allf repeated my aunt. '‘Why, yes, that's all, except, *And she 
lived happy ever afterwards.' PerHhps I may add that of Betsey yet, one of these 
days. Now, Agnes, you have a wise head. So have you, Trot, in some things, 
though I can't compliment you always;” and here my aunt shook her owm at me, 
with ar energy peculiar to hersdf. “ What's to be done f Here's the cottr^e, 
taking one time wfth another, will produce, say seventy pounds a-year. 1 think 
wc may safelp put n down at that. Well!—^That *s all we've got,” said my aunt; 
with whom it was an idiosyncrasy, as it is with some horses, to stop very short 
when she appeared to be in a fair way of going on for a long while. 

“ Then,'^^d my aunt, after a rest, “ there's Dick. He's good for a hundred 
a*year, but o^ourse that must be expended on himself. I w'ould sooner send him 
away, though I know i»am the only person who appreciates him, than have him, 
and not ^nd his money on himselt How can Trot and 1 do best, upon our 
means t What 4 a you say, Agnes ?” 

** /say, aunt,”! interposed, “ that I must do something!” 

“Go ^ a soldier, do you meanf returned my aunt, alarmed; “or go to sea ? 
I won't hear of it. Yon are to be a proctor. We 're not going to have any 
knockings on the head in /iu family, if ^u please, sir.” • 

I was about to explain that I was not desirous of introducing that mode of 

f irovision into the &mily, when Agnes inquired if my rooms were held for any 
ong tenn f a 

“ Yon come to the point, my dear,'* said |piy aunt “ They are not to be got 
rid of^ for rix months at least unless they could be ffndeilet and that I don’t 
believe. The last man died hm«.* Five people outasf six would die—of course— 
of that woman in nankeen with the flannel petticoat I have a little ready money; 
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and 1 agree with you, the best thing we can do, is, to live the tem oat htfe^ and 
get Dick a bed-room hard by.” 

^ I thought it my duty to hint at the discomfort my aunt would snstain, from 
living in a continual state of guerilla warfare with Mrs. Crupp ; but she disposed 
of that objection summarily by declaring, that, on the first demonstration of 
hostilities, she was prepared to astonish Mrs. Crupp for the wholOi remainder oS 
her natural life. ^ 

“I have been thinking, Trotwood,” said Agnes, diffide^i^ly, “that if you had 
time~*** ' * « 

“1 have a good deal of time, Agnes. I am alwaj-s difcpgagcd after four or 
five o’clock, and I have time early in the morning. In one way and another,” 
said I, conscious of reddening a little as 1 thought of the hours and hours I had 
devoted to fagging about towm, and to anil fro upon the Nor%vood Road, I ha^t 
abundance of time.” ^ 

“ 1 know you would not mind,” said Agnes, coming to me, and speaking in a 
low voice, so full of sweet and hopeful consideration tliat 1 hear it now, “tin 
duties of a secretary.” 

“ Mind, my dear Agnes!” 

“ Because," continual Agnes, “ Doctor Strong has acted on his intention of 
retiring, and has come to live in London ; and he avked p.'tpa, 1 know, if he could 
recommend him one. Don't you think lie would ratlicr have his favorite old 
pupil near him, than anybody else f * 

“ Dear Agnes !” said 1. “ \Vhat should I do without you I You are alwa}-* 

my good angel. I told you so. 1 never think of you in any other light.” 

Agnes answered with her pleasant laugh, tliat one good Angel (meaning Dora) 
was enough ; and went on to remind me tliat the Doctot Vad l^en used to occupy 
himself in his study, early in the morning, and in the evening—and that probably 
my leisure would suit his requirements very well. 1 was scarcely more aelighlal 
with the prosjject of earning my own bread, thap with the hope of earning it-undcr 
my old master ; in short, acting on the advice of Agnes, 1 sat down and wrote a 
letter to the Doctor, stating my object, and appointing to call on him next day at 
ten in the forenoon. This I addressed to Highgate—for in that place, so memor¬ 
able to me, he lived—and went and postal, myself without losing a •minute. 

Wherever Agnes wras, some agreeable token of her nolsclon presence seemed 
inseparable from the place. When 1 came back, I found my aunrs birds hanging, 
just as they had hung so long in the parlor window of the cottage ; and my easy 
chair imitating my aunt’s much easier chair in its position at the open window ; 
and even the round green fan, w’hich my aunt had brought away withiher, screwal 
on to the window-sill. 1 knew who had done all this, by its seeming to have quietly 
done itself; and 1 should have knowm in a moment who had arrangra my 
neglected books in the old order of my school days, even if I had supposed Agnes 
to M miles away, instead of seeing her bu.^ with them, and ssiiling at the dis¬ 
order into which tliey had fallen. ' * ^ 

My aunt was quite gracious on the sub/ect of the Thames (it really did look 
very well with the sun upon it, though not like the sea before the cottage), but 
she could not relent toVards the London smoke, which, she said, “peppered 
everything.” A complete revolution, in which Peggotty lx>re a pronunent part, 
was being effected in every comer of my roems, in regard of this pepper; and I 
was looking on, thinking how little even Peggotty seembd to do with a good deal 
of bustle, and bow much A^es did without any bustle at 111, when a knock came 
at the door. 

“ I think,” said Agnes, turfiing pale^ “it's papa. He promised me that he 
would come.” • 
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1 opened the door, and admitted, not only Mr. Wickfield, but Uriah Heep. 1 
had not seen Mr. Wickfidd for some time. I vas prepared for a great change in 
him, after what I had heard from Agnes, but his appearance shocked me. 

It was not that he looked many years older, though still dressed with the old 
scrupulous deaniiness; or that there was an unwholesome rudrliness upon his 
^ce; or thaU his eyes were full and bloodshot; or that there was a nervous 
trembling in his hand, the cause of which 1 knew, and had for some years seen 
at work.*^ It was not that he had lost his good looks, or his old bearing of a 
gcntl^an^for that 111 had not—but the thing that struck me most was, that 
with the evidences ofshis native superiority still u])on him, he should submit 
himself to that craw'Ang impersonation of meanness, Uriah Heep. The reversal 
of the two natures, in their relative positions, Uric’s of power and Mr. Wick- 
fMd's of dependence, was a sight more painful to me than I can express. If I 
had sccif an Ape taking command o** a Man, I should hardly have thought it a 
more degrading spectacle. * 

Ho appeared to be only too conscious of it himself. When he came in, he stood 
still; ana with his head bowed, as if he felt it. This was only for a moment; for 
Agnes softly said to him, “ Papa; Here is Miss Trotwood—and Trotw'ood, whom 
you have not seen for a long while!” and tlien he ajiproached, and constrainedly 
gave my aunt his hand, and shook hands more cordially with me. In the moment's 
pause 1 S{>eak of, 1 saw Uriah's countenance form itself into a most iU-favored 
smile. Agnes saw it too, I think, for she shrank from him. 

What n>y aunt saw, or did not see, I defy tlie science of physiognomy to have 
made out, w’ithout her own consent. 1 believe tltcre never w^as anybody with such 
an imperturbable countenance when she chose. Her face might have been a dead 
wall on the occasion in ifuestion, for any light it threw upon her thoughts; until 
the broke silence with her usual abruptness. 

** Well, Wickfield 1” said my aunt; and he looked up at her for the first time. 
** I haye been telling your daughter how well I have been disposing of my money 
for myself, Ixrcause 1 couldn’t liaist ft to you, as you were growing rusty in business 
matters. We have been taking counsel together, and getting on very well, all 
things considered. Agnes is worth the whole firm, in my opinion.” 

“ If I may umbly make the remark,” said Uriah Heep, with a writhe, ** I fully 
agree with Miss Be^y Trotwooa, and should be only too appy if Miss Agnes was 
a p.artner.” 

You *re a partner yourself, you know,” returned my aunt, ** and that *s about 
enough for you, I expect. How do you find yourself, sir?” 

In acknowledgment of this question, addressed to him wdth extraordinary curt* 
ness, Mr. Heep, uncomfortably clutching the blue bag he carried, replied that he 
was pretty well, he thanked my aunt, and hoped she was the same. 

“And you. Master—I should say, Muster Copperfield,” pursued Uriah. “I 
hope I see yon V|f!ll 1 I am rejoicra to see you. Mister Copperfield, even under 
prc-scnt circumstances.” I believed that; for he seemed to relish them very much. 
“ Present circumstances is not what vour friends would wish for you, Mister Cop* 
I)erfie1d, but it isn't money makes the man: it’s—1 am really unequal with my 
umble powers to express what it ia^” said Uriah, with a fawning jerk, “ but it isn’t 
money 1” 

Here he shook hands with me: not in the common way, but standing at a good 
distance from me, and liftidg my hand up and down like a pump handle, that he 
was a little afraid of. * # 

“And how do you think we are looking, Master Copperfield,~I should say, 
Misterf’ fawned Uriah. “ Don't you find Mr. Wiekfiaa blooming, sir? Years 
don’t tell roudi in our finut Master Coppq^dd, except in rusing up the amble. 
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iuuDel]r» mother snd seir->-a»d in developini'/’ he added, as an after thought, *'tha 
beautuul, namely. Miss Agnes.'* 

He jerked himself about, after this compliment, in tudi an intolerable manner, 
that my aunt, who had sat looking straight at him, lost all patience* 

** Dmce udce the manl" said my aunt, sternly, *'what^ he about? Don’t be 
galaanic, sir!” ^ • 

**I ask your pardon. Miss Trotwood.” returned Uriah; **I*m aware you’re 
nerrous.” ^ 

** Go along with you, sir!” said my aunt, anything but sfmeased. **»Doi^*t pre¬ 
sume to say so I J am nothing of the sort. If yoh Ve an eclair, conduct yourself 
like one. If you *re a man, control your limlis, sir! Good^dodr* said my aunt, 
with great indignation, "lam not going to be serpentined and corkscrewed out of 
my senses I” •• 

Mr. lleep was rather abashed, as most people might have been, by tfiis explo¬ 
sion; which derived great additional force from the iiidi||[nant manner in whidi my 
aunt afteru'ards moved in her chair, and shook her head as if she were making 
snaps or bounces at him. But, he said to me aside in a meek voice: 

" 1 am well aware, Master Copperfield, that Miss Trotwood, though an excellent 
lady, has a quick temper (indeed I think I had the pleasure of knowing her, when 
1 was an umble clerk, l)erore you did. Master Copperfield), and it's only natural, 
I am sure, that it should be made quicker by present circiinistances. The wonder 
is, that it isn’t much worse! 1 only called to say that if there was anything we 
could do, in present circumstances, mother or self, or Wickfidd and Heep, we 
should be really glad. 1 may go so far?” said Uriah, willi a sickly smile at hb 
partner. 

** Uriah Heep,” said Mr. Wickfield, in a monotonoui^orced way, " b active in 
the business, Trotwood. Wliat he says, I quite concur in. You know I had an 
old interest in you. Ai>art from that, what Uriah says 1 quite concur in!” 

" Oh, what a reward it Is” said Uriah, drawing up one leg^ at the risk of bringing 
down upon himself another visitation from my*aunt, " to so trusted in I But 1 
hope 1 am able to do something to relieve him from tlie ftitigues of business, 
Master Copperfield!” 

" Uriah lleep b a great relief to me,” said Mr. Wickfidd, in^he same dull 
voice. " It *5 a load oft my mind, Trotwood, to nave such a jMutner.” 

The red fox made him say all this, I knew, to exhibit him to me in the light he 
had indicated on the night when he poisoned my rest. 1 saw the same ill-favored 
smile upon hb face again, and saw bow he watched me, 

" You are not going, papa?” said Agnes, anxiously. ** Will you got walk back 
with Trotwood and me T* 

He would have looked to Uriah, I bdieve, before replying, if that worthy had 
not anticipated him. 

" 1 am bespoke roysdf,” said Uriah, ** on business; othemi^ I should have 
been appy to ^vc kept with my friends. But I leave my poiCner to represent the 
firm. Mbs Agnes, ever yours I 1 wbh you good-day. Master Coj^pmeld, and 
leave my umble respects for Mbs Fet^ Trotwood.” 

With those words, he retired, kbsing hb great hand, and leering at tn like a 
mask. 

We sat diere, talking about our pleasant old Canterbury dayi^ an hour or two* 
Mr. Wickfidd, left to Agnes, soon Mcame more like hk former s^; though there 
was a settled dqprenion upon him^which he never shoek off. ' For all that, he 
brightened; and bad an evident pleasure in hearing ns recall the BtUe incidents of 
OUT old lifie^ many of wMch far remembered very wdOL He seid k was like those 
times, to be alone with Agnes and me^ again; and he wbhed to Heaven tiiey had 
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never changetU 1 aut sure there was an influence in the placid face of Agnes, and 
in the veiy touch of her hand upon his arm, that did wonders for him. 

My aunt (who was busy nearly all this while with Peggotty, in the inner room) 
would not accompany us to the place where they were suying, but insisted on my 
going; and I went. We dined t(%ether. After dinner, Agnes sat beside him, as 
of^old, and Muapd out his wine. He took what she gave him, and no more—>Uke 
a child—and we all three sat together at a window as the evening gathered in. 
When it ilas almost dark, he lay down on a sofa, Agnes pillowing hLs head and 
bendincr over him a litlfh while; and when she came back to tlie window, it was 
not so aark but 1 could lee tears glittering in her eyes. 

1 pray 1 leaven that*! never may forget the dear girl in her love and truth, at 
that time of my life; for if 1 should, I must be drawing near the end, and then 1 
woK^d desire to remember her best J She filled my heart with such good resolu¬ 
tions, strengthened my weakness so, by her example, so directed—1 know not how, 
she was too modest and gentle to advise me in many w'ords—the wandering ardor 
and unsettled purpose within me, that all the little good I have done, and all the 
barm 1 have forliome, 1 solemnly believe I may refer to her. 

And how she spoke to me of Dora, sitting at the window in the dark; listened to 
iny praises of her; praised again; and round the little fairy-figure shed some 
glimpses of her own pure light, that made it yet more precious and more iimocent 
to me 1 Oh, Agnes, sister of my boyhood, if X had known then, wliat I knew long 
aftenvards!— 

There was a beggar in the street, when I went down ; and as I turned my head 
towards the window, thinking of her calm seraphic eyes, he made me start by 
muttering, as if he were an echo of the morning: 

**lllmdl Blind I Blind T’a, 


CHAPTER XXXVI. 

ENTHUSIASM. 

I BEGAN the next day with another dive into the Roman bath, and (hen started for 

II ighgate. 1 was not dispirited cow. I was not afraid of the shabby coat, and had 
no yearnings aflcr gallant ^ys. My whole manner of thinking of our late misfor¬ 
tune was cnangf^. What 1 had to do, was, to show my aunt that her past goodness 
to me had not been thrown awav on an insensible, ungrateful object What 1 had 
to do, was, to turn the pflinful discipline of my younger days to account, by going 
to work with a resolute and steady heart What I had to do, was, to take my 
woodman's axe in igy hand, and dear my own way through the forest of difliculty, 
by cuttingdown the trees until 1 came to Dora. And I went on at a mighty rate, os 
if it could be done walking. 

When I found mysdf on the fcmiliar Highgate road, pursuing such a different 
errand from that old one of pleasure, with wmch it was associated, it seemed as if a 
complete change had come on my whole life. But that did not discourage me. 
Witn the new ufe» came new purpose, new intention. Great was the labor; price¬ 
less the reward. Dora was the rewaj^ and Dora must be won. 

I got into sudi a transpmt, tiiat 1 felt quite s^ny my coat was not a little shabby 
already. I wanted to m cutting at those trees in the forest of difficult, under 
circumstances that should prove my strength. I hadi a good mind to ask an old 
man, in wire spectacles, who was breaking stpnes upon tiie road, to lend me his 
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hammer for a little while, and let me begin to beat a path to Dora out of cranite. 
1 stimulated myself into such a beat, and got so out of breath, that I felt as if I had 
been earning 1 don*t know how much. In this state, I went into a cottage that 1 
saw was to let, and examined it narrowly,—for 1 felt it necessary to be practical. 
It would do for me and Dora admirably: with a little front garden for Jip to nm 
about in, and bark at the tradespeople through the railings, and a uspital room op> 
stairs for my aunt. 1 came out again, hotter and faster than ever, and dashed up to 
Highgate, at such a rate that I was there an hour too early; and, though*! had not 
been, should liave been obliged to stroll about to cool before 4 w^ at all 

presentable. • 

My first care, after putting myself under this necessary coiftse of preparation, was 
to find the Doctor’s house. It was not in that part of Highgate where Mrs. 
Steerforth lived, but quite on the opposite side of the little town. When IJIftid 
made this discovery, 1 went back, in an attraction I could not resist, td a lone by 
Mrs. Steerforth's, and looked over the corner of the /firdcn walk His room u’as 
shut up close. The conscrsaiory doors were standing o|}en, and Rosa T>artle was 
walking, bareheaded, with a quick imiictuous step, up and down a gravel walk on 
one side of the lawn. She gave me the idea of .some fierce thing, that was dragging 
the length of its chain to and fro upon a beaten track, atwl wearing its he.irt out. 

I came stiftly away from my place of observation, and avoiding that part of t!ie 
neighbourhood, and wisliing I iiad not gone near it, strolled about until it was ten 
o’clock. The church wdth the slender spire, that stands on the top of the hill now, 
was not there then to tell me the time. An old rctl-lirick mansion, used os a school, 
wxs in its place; and a fine old house it must have been to go to school at, as I 
recollect it. 

When I approached the Doctor’s cottage—a pretty qli place, on which he seemed 
to ha%*e expended some money, if 1 might judge from tJic embellishments and 
repairs that had the look of being just completed—I saw him walking in the garden 
at the side, gaiters and all, as if he had never left off walking since the days of my 
pupilage. He bad his old companions a}>of![t him, too; for there were plenty of 
high trees in the neighbourhood, and two or three rooks were on the grass, looking 
after him, as if they had been written to B(>out him by the Canterbury rooks, and 
were obs^ing him closely in consequence. ^ ^ 

Knowing the utter hopelessness of attract!^'his attention /rom that distance, I 
made bold to open the gate, and w’alk after him, so as to meet him when he shouM 
turn rotmd. When he did, and came towards me, he looked at me thoughtfully 
for a few moments, evidently without thinking about me at all; and then his bene* 
volent face expressed extraordinary pleasure, and he took me by b^ hands. 

**\^y, my dear Copperfield,” said the doctor; “you are a mani How <Io you 
do? I am delighted to see you. My dear Copperfield^how very much you have 
improved! You are quite—^yes—dear me !'* 

1 hoped he was well, and Mrs. Strong too. ^ 

“ Oh dear, yes 1” said the Doctor; “ Annie ’a quite well, ana she *11 be delighted 
to see you. Yon were always her favorite. She said so, last night, when I showed 
her your letter. And—^yes, to be sure—^you recollect Mr. Jack Maldon, Copper- 
field f* 

“Perfectly, rir.” 

“ Of course,*’ smd the Doctor. “ To be sure. He U pretty well, too.** 

** Has he come home, sirf * I inquired. t 

“ From Indiar said the Doctof “ Yes. Mr. JacIwMaldon couldn’t brar the 
Qiy dear. Mr8.*’Markleham~-you have not forgotten Mrs. Marklduun? 
Forgotten the Old Soldief! And m that short time I 

‘*Mrs. Maihlehatn,” said the Deptor, “was quite vexed about hin^ poor thingf 
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go we have goi him at home again; and we have bought him a little Patent plac^ 
which agrees with him much better." 

1 knew enough of Mr. Jack Malclon to suspect from this account that it was a 
place where there was not much to do, and which was pretty well paid. 'I'lie 
Doctor, W'alking up and down with his hand on my shoulder, and his kind iace 
turned encourai;iiigly to mine, went on: 

“No^i^ my dear Copperfield, in reference to this proposal of yours. It’s very 
ratifying and agreeable to me, 1 am sure; but don't you think you could do better ? 
\'ou {|f:luc^ed distinctimi, you know, when you were with us. You are qualified 
fcir many good things^ • You have laid a foundation that any edifice may be raised 
upon; and is it not a pity that you should devote the spring-time of your life to such 
a iioor pursuit as I can ofler ?” 

bccagie very glow’ing again, and, expressing myself in a rhapsodical style, I am 
afraid, urged my rc(|ucst ^trongly: reminding the Doctor that 1 had already a 
prufession. 

“ Well, well,” returned the Doctor, “that’s true. Certainly, your having a 
j rufession, and being actually engaged in studying it, makes a difference. But, my 
good young friend, what's seventy jiounds a-year ?” 

“It iloubles our income, Doctor Strong,” said I. 

“ Dear me 1” replied the Doctor. “ To think of that! Not that I mean to say 
it's rigidly limited to seventy pounds a-year, because I have alwa^'S contemplated 
making any young friend 1 might thus employ, a present too. Undoubtedly,” said 
the Doctor, still walking me up and down with his hand on my shoulder. “ 1 have 
always taken an annual present into account.” 

“ Kly dear tutor,” saiil 1 (now*, really, without any nonsense), “ to whom 1 owe 
more ouligations already fhnn 1 ever can acknowledge—” 

“No, no," interposed the Doctor. “ Pardon me!” 

“ If you w'ill take such time as I have, and that is my mornings and evenings, 
and can think it w'orth seventy pounds a-ycar, you will do me sucli a service as I 
cannot express.” 

“ Dear me!” said the Doctor, innocently. “To think that so little should go for 
so much! Dear, dear! And when you can do better, you will? On your word, 
now ?” said tlse Doctor,—whicl^ he had always made a very grave appeal to tlie 
honor of us boys. 4 

“ On my word, sir!” I returned, answering in our old school manner. 

“ Then be it so,” said the Doctor, dapping me on the shoulder, and still keeping 
his hand there, as we still walked up and down. 

“ And 1 shidl be twenty times happier, sir,” said I, with a little—1 hope innocent 
—flattery, “if my employment is to be on the Dictionary.” 

The D^or stopped,Smilingly dapped me on the shoulder again, and exclaimed, 
with a triumph most delightful to behold, as if I had penetrated to tlie profoundest 
depths of mortab sagacity, “ My dear young friend, you have hit it. It is the 
Diciionaiy!” • 

How could it be an 3 rthing else! His pockets were as full of it as his head. It 
w'as sticking out of him in afi directions, tie told me tliat since his retirement from 
scholastic life, he had been advancing with it wonderfully.; and that nothing could 
suit him better than the proposed arrongementefor morning and evening w'ork,, as it 
was his custom to walk about in the day-time with his considering cap on. His 
papers were in a little conftision, in consequence of Mr. Jack Maldon having lately 
proffered his occasional%erviccs as an amanue§sis, and not being accustomed to that 
occupation; but we should soon put right what was amiss, and go on swimmingly.' 
Afterwards, when we were fturly at our work, I found Mr. JacTt Maldon's efforts 
more troublesome to me than I had expect|d, as he had not confined himself to 
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making numerous mistakesi but had sketdied so many soldiers, and ladies' heads, 
over the Doctor’s manuscript, that I often became involv^ in labyrinths tA 
obscurity. 

The Doctor was quite happy in the prospect of our to work together 
on that wonderful pmormance, and we settled to begin next momiim at seven 
o’clock. We were to work two hours every morning, and two or Aree hours ev^ 
night, except on Saturdays, when 1 was to resL On Sundays, of couisos 1 was to 
rest also, and I considered these very easy terms. g 

Our plans being tlius arranged to our mutual satis&ction, the Doctor fix>k%ne into 
the house to present me to Mrs. Strong, w'hom we found irfthe Doctor’s new study, 
dusting his b^ks,—a freedom which he never permitted anybody else to take with 
those sacred favorites. « 

Taey had postponed tlicir breakfast on my account, and wre sat down to tSblc 
i;:^ether. \Ye had not been seated long, when 1 saw ar^pproaching arrival in Mrs. 
Strong’s face, before 1 heard any sound of it A gentleman on horse^ck came to the 
gate, and leading his horse into the little court, with the bridle over his arm, as if he 
were quite at home, tied him to a ring in the empty coach«housc wall, and came into 
the breakfast parlor, whip in hand. It was Mr. Jack Maltlon; and Mr. J.ack Maldun 
was not at all Improved by India, 1 thought 1 w'as in a state of ferocious virtue, 
however, as to young men w'ho were not cutting down the trees in the forest of 
flifficulty; and my impression must be received with due allowance. 

Mr. Jack !” said the Doctor. “ Copperfield!” 

Mr. Jack Maldon shook hands with me; but not very warmly, I believed; 
and with an air of languid patronage, at which I secretly took great umbrage. Itut 
his lan^or altogether was quite a wonderful sight; excegt when he addressed him* 
self to his cousin Annie. * 

** Have you breakfasted this morning, Mr. Jack ?" said the Doctor. 

*' I hardly ever take breakfast, sir,” he replietl, with bis head thrown back in an 
easy chair. ** I find it bores me. ” , 

** Is there any news to-day T” inquired the Doctor. 

Nothing at all, sir,” replied Kir. Maldon. ** There ’s an account about the 
people being hungry and discontented dovm in the North, but they are always being 
nun^ and discontented somewhere. ” a * 

The Doctor looked grave, and said, as though he wished toi change the subject, 
** Then there’s no news at all; and no news, they say, b good news.” 

** There’s a long statement in the papers, sir, about a murder,” observed Mr. 
Maldon. ** But somebody b always being murdered, and I didn’t read it.” 

A dbplay of indifference to ail the actions and passions of nu^kind was not 
supposed to be such a distinguished quality at that tqne, I think, os I have 
observed it to be considered since. 1 have known it very fashionable indeed. I 
liave seen it dbplayed with such success, that 1 have encountered some fine ladies 
and gentlemen who might as well have been bom cateipillart.^ PerhiqM it im* 
pressed me the more then, because it was new to me, but it c&tainly did not tend 
to exalt my opinion of, or to strengthen my confidence in, Mr* Jack Maldon. ^ 

** 1 came out to inquire whether Annie would like to go to the open to*night,” 
said Mr. Maldon, tuning to her. ** It’s the last good night them will 1^ thb 
season; and thore’s a singer there, whom she realfy ought to beu. She b per¬ 
fect exqubite. Besides which, she b so charmingly ugly,” relapsing into languor. 

T^ Doctor, ever pleased wi^ what was likely to pleam Us young wifie^ turned 
to her sod said i ^ • *' 

’’Youmnst go, Annie. You most go.” 

I would rath^ not,” she tfiid to the Doctor. " I prefer to remaio at hone* | 
would much mther remain at home.” i 
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Without Ibokinf; at her consii^ she then addressed me, and asked me about 
Agnn, and whether she should see her, and whether she was not likely to come 
that day; and was so much disturbed, that 1 wondered how even the Doctor, 
buttering his toast, rouldbe blind to what was so obvious. 

But be saw nothing He told her,‘good-naturedly, that she was young 

n ht to be amused and entertained, and must not allow herself to be made dull by 
ull old fellW. Moreover, he said, he wanted to hear her sing all the new 
singer’s Son^ to him ; and how could she do that well, unless she went 7 So the 
Dwtor persisted in mAing the engagement for her, and Mr. Jade Maldon was to 
come oa!^ to dinner. ^This conduded, he went to his Patent place, I suppose; but 
at all events went awty on his horse, looking very idle. 

I was curious to find out next morning, whether she had been. She bad not, 
laii liad sent into London to put her cousin off; and had gone out in the afternoon 
to see Afnes, and had prevailed upon the Doctor to go with her ; and they had 
w'alked home by the fieldt, the Doctor told me, the evening being delightful. I 
wondered then, whether she would have gone if Agnes had not been in town, and 
whether Agnes had some good influence over her too I 
She did not look very nappy, 1 thought, but it was a good face, or a very false 
one. 1 often glanced at it, for she sat in the window all the time we were at work; 
and made our breakfast, which we took by snatches as we were employed. When 
I left, at nine o'clock, she was kneeling on the ground at the Doctor's feet, putting 
on his shoes uid gaiters for him. There was a softened shade upon her face, 
tlirown from some green leaves overhanging the open window of the low room ; 
and I thought all the way to Doctors* Commons, 01 the night when I had seen it 
looking at him as he read. 

I was pretty busy now^ayp at five in the morning, and home at nine or ten at 
night. But 1 had infinite satisfaction in being so closely engaged, and never walked 
slowly on any account, and felt entliuuasticmly that the more I tired myself, the 
more I was doing to deserve Dora. I had not revealed myself in my altered 
character to Dora yet, because she was coming to see ML>s Mills in a few days, and 
I deferred all 1 had to tell her until then; merely informing her in my letters (all 
our communications were secretly forwarded through Miss Mills), tliat 1 had much 
to tell her. the meantime, I out myself on a short allowance of bear’s grease, 
wholly abandoned scented soap rod lavender water, and sold off three waistcoats at 
a pr^igious sacrifiA, as being too luxurious for my stem career. 

Not satisfied with all these proceedings, but burning with impatience to do some¬ 
thing more, I went to see Traddles, now lodging up behind the panmet of a house 
in Castle Stre^ llolbom. Mr. Dick, who had been with me to Highgate twice 
already, and iftd resumed his companionship with the Doctor, 1 took with me. 

I took Mr. Dick wiUs me, because, acutely sensitive to my aunt’s reverses, and 
sincerdy believii^ that no galley-slave or convict worked as 1 did, he had b^im to 
fret and worry himself out of spirits and appetite, as having nothing useful to do. 
In this conditionTneafelt more incapable of finishing the Memorial than ever; rod 
the harder he worked at it, the oftener that unlucky head of King Charles the First 
got into it. Seriousl;^ apprehending that his malady would increase, unless we put 
some innocent deception upon him and caused him to believe that he was useful, or 
unless we could put him in the way of being really useful (wnich would be better), I 
made up my to try if Traddles coiUd help us. Before we went, I wrote 
Traddles a full statement o{ all that had happened and Traddles wrote me back a 
capital answer, eroressiyp of his i^pathy and friendship. 

\Ve found him hard at work with nis inkstaffil rod papers, r^reshed by the sight 
of ^0 ffowerpot-stand and the little round table in a ^mer of the small apartmrot> 
lie reed'll ns cordiillyf rod made fiiend^with Mr. Dick in a moment. Mr. Dick 
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professed an absolute certainty of having.seen him before, and we both said, ** Very 
likely.” 

The first subject on which I had to consult Traddles was this.—I had heard Uiat 
many men distinguished in various pursuits had liegun life by reporting the debates 
in Parliament Traddles having mentioned newspapers to me^ as one of his hopes, 
I had put the two things together, aitd told Traddles in my letter that I wished tjo 
know now 1 could qualify myself for this pursuit. Traddles now informed me, u 
the result of his inquiries, that the mere mechanical acquisition necessary, ^cept in 
rare cases, for thorough excellence in it, that is to say, a pcrC'ct and entire commauid 
of the mystc^ of short-hand writing and reading, was about^equol in dilTicultf to the 
mastery of six languages ; and that it might pcrha|>s be attained, by dint of perse* 
verance, in the course of a few years. Traddles reasonably supjx)^ that this would 
settle the business; but I, only feeling tliat here indeed were a few tall trees t%hc 
hewn down, immediately resolved to work my way on to Dora tlirough tlife thicket, 
axe in hand. ** 

I am very much obliged to you, my dear Traddles!” said I. “ I’ll begin to¬ 
morrow.” 

Traddles looked astonishe^l, as he well might; but he had no notion as yet of my 
rapturous condition, 

** 1 *11 buy a l)Ook,*’ said I, ** with a good scheme of this art in it; I *11 work at it 
at the Commons, where 1 haven’t lialf enough to do; 1 ’ll take down the si>eeches in 
our court for practice—Traddles, my dear fellow. I’ll master it!” 

** Dear me,” said Traddles, 0 {^)euing his eyes, **1 had no idea you were such a 
determined character, Copperfield!” 

1 don’t know how he should have liad, for it was new enough to me. I passed 
that off, and brought Mr. Dick on the carpet. 

“You see,” said Mr. Dick, wistfully, “ if 1 could exert myself, Mr. Traddles—if 
I could beat a drum—or blow anytlung!” 

Poor fellow! I have little doubt he wouhl have preferred such an employment in 
his heart to all otliers. Traddles, who would not have smiled for the world/replied 
composedly: 

“ But you are a very good penman, sir. You told me so, Copperfield ?” 

“Excellent!” said 1. And indeed he w*as. ile wrote witl^ extraordinary 
.leatness. * 

“Don’t you think,” said Traddles, ’’you could copy wridn^l, sir, if 1 got tlicin 
for you ?” 

^I^. Dick looked doubtfully at me. ** Eh, Trolwood ?” 

1 shook my head. Mr. Dick shook -hb, and sighed. “ Tell him about the 
Memorial,” said Mr. Dick. 

I explained to Traddles that there was a difficulty in beeping King Charles the 
First out of Mr. Dick’s manuscripts; hfr. Dick in tire meanwhile looking very 
deferentially and seriously at Traddles, and sucking his thumb. 

“But these writings, you know, that 1 speak of, are alscMy drawn up and 
finished,” said Traddles aJfter a little consideration. “ Mr. Dick has nothing to do 
with them. Wouldn’t that make a diflPerence, Copperfield ? At all events, wouldn’t 
it be well to try ? ” 

Thi.<i gave us new hope. Traddles and I laying our heads together apart, while 
Mr. Dior anxiously watched us from his chair, we concocted a scheme m virtue of 
which we got him to work next day, with triumphant fuccess. 

On a table by the window in Buckingham Street, we sa£ out the work Traddles 
procured for him—which was to make, I forget how manv copies of a legal document 
about some right of way—and pn another table we spread the last unfinished original 
of the great Memorial. Our instructions to Mr. Dick were that he should copy 
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exactly what he had before him, wiiliout the least departure from the original; and 
that when be felt it necessary to make the slightest allusion to King Charles the 
First, he should fly to the Memorial. We exhorted him to be resolute in this, and 
left my aunt to obser\'e him My aunt reported to us, afterwards, that, at first, he 
was like a man playing the keltle>drum5, and constantly divided his attentions 
between the t|ro; but that, finding this confuse and fatigue him, and having his 
copy tliere, plainly before Iiis eyes, he soon sat at it in an orderly business-like 
manner, *and postponed the Memorial to a more convenient lime. In a word, 
although vie took grcat%are that he should have no more to do than was good for 
him, and although he t^d not begin with the beginning of a week, he earned by the 
following .Saturday ni^ht ten shillings and nine i>encc; and never, while I live, shall 
1 forget his going about to all the shops in the neighbourhood to change this treasure 
sixpences, or his bringing them to my aunt arranged in the form of a h'^art upon 
a waiter, Viih tears of joy and pride in his eyes. He was like one under the pro¬ 
pitious influence of a charmf from the moment of his being usefully employed; and 
if there were a happy man in the world, that Saturday night, it u'as the grateful 
creature who thought my aunt the most wonderful woman in existence, and me the 
most woudcifiil young man. 

•'No starving now, Trotwood,*' said Mr. Dick, shaking hands with me in a 
comer. “ I 'II provide for her, sir!” and he flourished his ten fingers in the air, as 
if they were ten banks. 

I hardly know which was the better pleased, Traddles or I. “It really,” said 
Traddles, suddenly, taking a letter out of his pocket, and giving it tome, “put 
Mr. Mieawber quite out of my head!” 

The letter (Mr. Mieawber never missed any possible opportunity of writing a 
letter) w.'is addressed to “By the kindness of T. Traddles, Esquire, of the 
Inner Temple.” It ran thus: 

“My dear Copperfield, 

.“You may possibly not be unprepared to receive the intimation that 
something has turned up. I may h.ive mcnlioned to you on a former occasion that 
I was in expectation of such an event. 

“lam about to establish myself in one of the provincial towns of our favored 
Eland (where tl» society may be tfescribed as a happy admixture of the agricultural 
and the clerical), in ipime<liate connexion with one of the learned professions. Mrs. 
Micaw'licr and our offspring will accompany me. Our ashes, at a future period, 
will probably be found commingled in the cemetery attached to a venerable pile, 
for which the spot to which I refer, has acquired a reputation, shall I say from 
China to Pent b 

“In bidding adieu to the modem Babylon, where we have undergone many 
▼icLssitudcs, I trust not i^obly, Mrs. Mieawber and myself cannot disguise from 
our minds that we part, it may be for years and it may be for ever, with an indivi¬ 
dual linked by strong associations to the altar of our domestic life. If, on the eve 
of such a departure, ydu w'ill accompany our mutual friend, Mr. Thomas Traddles, 
to our present abode, and there reciprocate the wishes natural to the occasion, you 
will confer a Boon 

•‘On 
“ One 
“Who 
“ Is 

“ Eter yours,« 

“ WiuyNS Micawdeiu" 

i was glad to find that Mr, Mieawber bad g<|t rid of his dust and ashes, and that 
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something realljr had turned up at last Learning from Tniddles that the invitatioa 
referred to the evening then wearing away, 1 expressed my readiness to do honor 
to it; and we went off t<^ether to the lodging which Mr. Micawbo: occupied as 
Mr. Mortimer, and wluch was rituated near the top of the Gray’s Inn Road. 

The resources of this lodgi^ were so limiled, that we found the twins, now some 
eight or nine years old, reposing in a tnm-up bedstead in the family 8itting>room, 
where Mr. Micawber had prepared, in a wash-hand-stand jug, wVat he called a 
“ Brew” of the igreeable beverage for which he was famous. I had the 4 }leasure, 
on this occasion, of renewing the acquaintance of Master Micawber, whom 1 found 
a promising boy of about twelve or thirteen, very subject to that resiiessness of 
limb which is not an unfrequent ohenomenun in youths of hU age. 1 ahn became 
once more known to his sister, nliss Micawlier, in whom, as Mr. Micawber told 
us, “her mother renewed her youth, like Uie rheenix.” 

*‘My dear Copperfield," said Mr. Micawber, “yourself and Mr. Tniddles fiffd 
us on the brink ot migration, and will excuse any littV discomforts incidental to 
that position.” 

Glancing round as 1 made a suitable reply, t obscr\'cd that the family effects 
were already packed, and tliat the amount of luggage was by no means over¬ 
whelming. I congratulated Mrs. Micawber on the approaching cliange. 

*' My dear Mr. Cop])erficld,” said Mrs. Micawl>er, “of your friendly interest In 
all our affairs, I am well assured. My family may consider it banishment, if they 
please; but I am a wife and mother, and 1 never will desert Mr. Micawber.” 

Traddles, appealed to, by Mrs. Micawbei’s eye, feelingly acquiesced. 

“Tliat,” said Mrs. Micawlicr, “ that, at least, is my view, my dear Mr. Copperfield 
and Mr. Traddles, of the obligation which I took upon myself when I repeated the 
irrevocable words, * 1, Kmma, take thee, Wilkins.' 1 read the service over with 
a flat-candle on the previous night, and the conclusion 1 derived from it was, 
that I never could desert Mr. Micawber. And,” said Mrs. Micawber, “though 
it is possible 1 may be mistaken in my view of Uie ceremony, I never will!”' 

“My dear,” said Mr, Micawber, a little impatiently, “I am not conscious 
that you are expected to do anything of the sort.’ 

“ 1 am aware, my dear Mr. Copperfield,” pursued Mrs. Micawber, “ tliat 1 
am now about to cost my lot among strangers; and I am also aware that the 
various members of my fiunily, to whom Mr. Mica* 'ber has written in the most gentle¬ 
manly terms, announcing that fact, have not taken the least noti f/e of Mr. Micawber’s 
communication. Indeed 1 may be superstitious,” smd Mrs. Micawber, “ but it 
appears to me that Mr. Micawber is destined never to receive any answers whatever 
to the great majority of the communications be writes. 1 may augur from the 
silence of my family, that th^ object to the resolution 1 have take**.; but 1 should 
not allow myi>clf to m siverved from tlie path of duty, Mr^ Copperfield, even by my 
papa and mama, were they still living.” 

I expressed my opinion that tliis was going in the right dfrectiun. 

**lt may be a sacrifice,” said Mrs. Micawber, “to imnr'iru one’s-self in a 
Cathedral town; but surely, Mr. Copperfield, if it is a sacrifice in me, it is much 
more a sacrifice in a man of Mr. Micawber’s abilities.” 

“ Oh I Yon are going to a Cathedral town f ’ said I. 

Mr. Micawber, who had been helpiiig ns all, out of the wash-haad-stand jug, 
replied: 

“To Canterbury. In fact, my dear Copperfield, I have entered into arrange¬ 
ments, by virtue of which 1 stand pledged and contracted to our friend Heep, to 
and serve him in the capacilV of—and to be-—his confidential clerk,” 

1 stared at Mr. Micawber. who greatly enjoyed my suipiise. 

1 am bound to state to yon,” be said, with an official air, “ that the business 
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habits, and the prudent sug^don^ of Mrs. Micawber, have in a gr^t measure 
conduced to this result tne gauntlet to which Mrs. Micawber referri^ upon a 
former occasion, being dirown ^wn in the form of an advertisement was taken up 
by my friend Heep, and led to a mutual recognition. Of my Mend Keep,” said 
Mr. Micawber, ** who is a man of remarkable shrewdness, I desire to speak with 
all possible respect My friend Heep has not freed the positive remunerauon at too 
high a figurea but he has made a great deal, in the way of extrication from the 
pressure of pecuniary difficulties contingent on the value of my services; and on 
the value of those sei||^ices, I pin mv faith. Such address and intelligence as I 
chanqe to^pc^sess,” said Mr. Micawber, boastfully disparaging himself, with the 
old genteel air, “will*be devoted to my friend lleep^s service. 1 have already 
some acquaintance with the law—^as a defendant on civil process—and 1 sliall 
immediately apply myself to the Commentaries of one of the most eminent and 
rnnarka^le of our English Jurists. 1 believe it is unnecessary to add that 1 allude 
to Mr. Justice Blackstone.jl 

These obsenations, and indeed the greater part of the observations made tliat 
evening, were interrupted by Mrs. MicawbeHs discovering that Master Micawber 
was sitting on his boots, or holding his head on with both arms as if he felt it loose, 
or accidentally kicking Traddles under the table, or shuffling his feet over one 
another, or producing them at distances from himself apparently outrageous to 
nature, or fying sideways with hb hair among the wine-guises, or developing his 
restlessness of limb in some other form incompatible with the general interests of 
society; and by Master Micawber’s receiving tliose discoveries in a resentful spirit. 1 
sat all the while, amazed by Mr. Micawl>er’s disclosure, and wondering what it meant; 
until Mrs. Micawber resumed the thread of the discourse, and claimed my attention. 

“ What 1 particularly request Mr. Micawber to be careful of, is,” said Mrs. 
Micawber, “ that he doef Hot, my dear Mr. Copperfield, in applying himself to this 
subordinate branch of the law, place it out of his power to rise, ultimately, to the 
top of the tree. 1 am convinced that Mr. Micawber, giving his mind to a profession 
so adaiited to his fertile resource^ and his flow of language, must distinguish 
himself. Now, for example, Mr. Traddles,” said Mrs. Micawber, assuming a 
profound mr, ** a Judge, or even say a Chancellor. Does an individual place himself 
oeyond the pale of those preferments by entering on such an office as Mr. Micawber 
has acceptca fi • 

“ My dear,” obferved Mr. Micawber—but glancing inquisitively at Traddles, 
too; “we have time enough before us, for the consideration of those questions.” 

**Micawber,” she returned, “no! Your mistake in life is, that you do not 
look forward far enough. You are bound, in justice to your family, if not to your¬ 
self, to take ip at a comprehensive glance the extremest point in the horizon to 
which your abilities mav lead you.” 

Mr. Micawber coughA, and drank his pundi with an air of exceeding satisfaction 
—still glancing at Traddles, as if he desired to have his opinion. 

“Why, the pipin state of the case, Mrs. Micawber,” said Traddles, mildly 
breaking the truth t<f her, “ I mean the real prosaic fact, you know—” 

“Just so,” said Mrs. Micawber, “ my dear Mr. Traddles, 1 wish to be as prosaic 
and literal as possible on a subject of so much importance.” 

“—^Is,” said Traddles, ** that this branch of the law, evdh if Mr. Micawber were 
a regular solicitor —” 

“Exactly so,” returned Mn.'^Micawber. ’(“Wilkins, you arc squinting, and 
will not be able to get youi%^ back.”) 

“—Has nothing/* pifrsuM iSHdcIles, “ toado with |^at. Only a banirter is 
eligible for such pmermmits; and Mr. Micawber could not be a banister, without 
bemg entered at an inn of court as a student for fiveevears.” 

f 
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“ Do I follow you?” said Mrs. Micawber, with her most affable air of busmen. 
*‘Do I understand, my dear Mr. Tnuldles, that, at the expiration of that period, 
hir. Micawber would l>e eligible as a Jud{^ or Chancellor?** 

“He %vould be dt^bUy'' returned Tnuldles, with a strong emphans on that word. 
“ Thank you,” said Mrs. Micawber. “ That is quite sufficient. If such is the 
case, and Mr. Micawber forfeits no privilege by entering on th^ duties, my 
anxiety b set at rest. 1 ft{>eak,” said Mrs. Klicawbcr, “as a feman^ necessarily i 
but 1 nave always been of opinion that Mr. Micawber possesses what 1 haife heard 
my papa call, when I lived at home, the judicial mind; an'* 1 hope Mr. Micawber 
b now entering on a field where tliat mind win de\'clope itself, and tute iP coni' 
manding station.” ‘ * 

I quite believe that Mr. Micawber saw himself, in his judicbl mind's eye, on the 
woolsack. He passed hb hand complaccutly over hb bald bead, and said w^tli 
ostentatious resignation: •' 

“ My dear, we will not anticipate the decrees of foilune. If I am reserved to 
wear a wig, 1 am at least prep.ired, externally,” in allusion to hb baldness, “for 
that distinction. I do not,” said Mr. Micawlicr, “regret my liair, and 1 may have 
been deprived of it for a specific purj>ose. I cannot say. It b my intention, my 
dear Copperfield, to educate my son for the Church; 1 will not deny that I should 
be happy, on hb account, to attain to eminence.” , 

“ For the Church ?'* said I, still pondering, betweenwhiles, on Uri.ih Heep. 
“Yes,” said Mr, Micawl>cr. “He has a remarkable head-voice, and will 
commence as a chorister. Our residence at Canterbury, and our local connexion, 
will, no doubt, enable him to lake advantage of any vacancy tlut may arise in the 
Cathedral corps,” 

On looking at Master Micawber again, I saw that he bad a certain expression of 
face, as if his voice w'ere l>ehind his eyebrows; where b presently apiwarevl to be, 
on his singing us (.is an alternative between that and bed), “The Wotxl-recker 
tapping,” After many compliments on this performance, wc fell into some general 
conversation; and as I was too full of my desperate intentions to keep my*altcred 
circumstances to myself, 1 made them known to Mr. and Mrs. Micawber. 1 cannot 
express how extremely delighted they both w*ere, by the idea of my aunt’s being in 
difficulties; and how comfortable and friendly it made them. 

When we were nearly come to the last round of the punch, I addibssed myself to 
Traddies, and reminded him that we must not separate, without^ishing our friends 
health, happiness, ami success in their new career. 1 begged Mr. Micawber to fill 
us bumpei^ and proposed the toast in due form: shaking hands with him across 
the table, and kissing Mrs. Micawber, to commemorate that eventful occasion. 
Traddies imitated me in the first particular, but did not consider tumsclf a suffi* 
ciently old friend to venture on the second. r 

“ My dear Copperfield,” said Mr. Micawber, rising with one of his thumbs In 
each of hb waistcoat pockets, “ the companion of my youth: if 1 may l)C allowed 
the expression—and my esteemed friend Traddies: if 1 may bd* permitted to call 
him so—will allow me, on the part of Mrs. Micawlier, myself, and our offspring, 
to thank them in the -warmest and most uncomprombing terms for their goM 
wbhes. It may be expected that on the eve of a migration which vrill consign us 
to a perfiectly new exbtencc,” Mr. Micawber spoke as if they were going five 
hundred thousand miles, “ I should offer a few valedictory remarks to two such 
friends as 1 see before me. But all that I have to i^y in this way, I have said. 
Whatever station in society I may attain, through the m^ium of the learned pro* 
fession of whi^ I am abemt to bccolhe an unworthy memW, I shall endeavour not 
to disgrace^ and Mn. Micawber will be safe to adorn. Unto the teroponiy 
pressure pecuniary liabilities, contracted with a view to their immediate liquids- 
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tion» but remaining unliquidated through a combination of circumstances, I haw 
been under the necessity of assuming a garb from which my natural instincts reco£ 
—I allude to s{>ectacles—and possessing m^lf of a cognomen, to which I can 
establish no le^timate pretensions. I have to say on that score is, that the 
cloud has pa^ed from the dreary scene, and the God of Day is once more high 
upon the mduntain tops. On hlonday next, on Uie arrival of the four o’clock 
aftemoAn coach at Canterbury, my foot will be on my native heath—my name, 
MirawbM 1** § 

M#. hficawber resumed his seat on the close of these remarks, and drank two 
gkisses of punch in g/Jlve succession. He then said with much solemnity: 

“ One thing more I have to do, before this separation is complete, and that is to 
form an act of justice. My friend Mr. Thomas Traddles has, on two several 
occasions, ‘put his name,’ if 1 may use a common expression, to bills of exchange 
fur my accommodation. On the first occasion Mr. Thomas Traddles was left—let 
me say, in short, in the lurch. The fulfilment of the second has not yet arrived. 
The amount of the first obligation,” here Mr. Micawber carefully referred to papers, 
“was, I believe, twenty-tliree, four, nine and a half; of the second, according to 
my entry of that transaction, eighteen, six, two. These sums, tuiited, make a 
total, if roy calculation is correct, amounting to forty-one, ten, eleven and a halfl 
Afy friend Cojtperficld will perhaps do me the fa\'or to check that total ?” 

I did so and found it correct. 

“To leave this metropolis,” said Mr. Micawber, “and my friend Mr. Thomas 
Traddles, without acquitting myself of the pecuniary part of this obligation, would 
weigh upon roy mind to an insupportable extent. I have, therefore, prepared for 
my friend Mr. Thomas 'f raddles, and 1 now hold in my hand, a document, which 
accomplishes the desired ^ject. I beg to lund to my friend ^ir. Thomas Traddles 
my 1. O. U. for forty-one, ten, eleven and a half, and 1 am happy to recover my 
moral dignity, and to know that I can once more walk erect before my fellow man!” 

With this introduction (which greatly affected him), Mr. Micawber placed his 
1. O. U. in the hands of Traddles, and said he wished him well in every relation of 
life.. I am persuaded, not only that this was quite the same to hfr. Micawber as 
paying the money, but that Traddles liimself hardly knew tlie difference until he 
had had time^o think about it. * 

Mr. Micawber^-alked so erect before his fellow man, on the strength of this 
virtuous action, that his chest looked half as broad again W’hen he lighted us down 
stairs. We parted with great heartiness on both sides ; and when 1 had seen 
Traddles to his own door, and was going home alone, 1 thought, among the other 
odd and conffadictory things I mus^ upon, that, slippery as Mr. Micawber was, 
I was probably indebtq^ to some compassionate recollection he retained of me as 
his boy-lodger, for never having been asked by him for money. I certainly should 
not have had ^e moral courage to refuse it; and 1 have no doubt he knew that 
(to his credit be ft igritten), quite as well as 1 did. 


CHAPTER XXXVIl. 

• A. LITTLE COLD WATER. 

My new life had lasted for more Uian a week, and I»was stronger than ercr in 
those tremendous practical resolutions that 1 felt the crisis required. 1 continued 
to walk extremely fast, and to have a general idea tnat 1 was getting on. I made 
it a rule to take as much out of mys^ as 1 possibly could, m my way of doing 
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everything to which 1 anplied my energies. I made a perfect mctim of myiclC 1 
even entertained some iaea of putting myseU* on a vegetable diet, vaguely conceiving 
that, in becoming a graminivorous aninud, I should sacrifice to Dora. 

As yet, little Dora was quite nnconscious of my desperate firmness, otherwise 
than as my letters darkly shadowed it forth. But, another Saturdawcame, and on 
that Satmmy evening she was to be at Miss Mills's; and when Mr. Mills had gone 
to his whist'club (tel^raphed to me in the street, by a bird-cage in the drawing¬ 
room middle window), 1 was to go there to tea. # v 

By this time, we were quite settled down in Buckingham {^treet, where Mr! Dick 
continued his copying in a state of absolute felicity. My kunt had obtained a 
siraal victory over Mrs. Crupp, by paying her off, Uirowing the first pitcher she 
pmted on the stairs out of window, and protecting in person, up and down tjit 
ataircase, a supernumerary whom she engaged from the outer world! lliese 
vigorous measures struck such terror to the oreast of MHR Crupp, that she subsided 
into her owm kitchen, under the impresaon that my aunt wras ma^ My aunt being 
supremely indifferent to Mrs. Crupp’s opinion and ever>i>ody else's, and latlicr 
favoring than discouraging the idea, Mrs. Crupp, of late the bold, became within a 
few days so faint-hearted, that rather tlun encounter my aunt upon the staircase, 
she would endeavour to hide her portly form behind doors—leaving visible, how¬ 
ever, a wide margin of flannel pctucoat—or would shrink into dails comers. 
This gave my aunt such unspeakable satisfaction, that I believe she took a delight 
in prowling up and down, with her bonnet insanely perched on the top of her head, 
at times when Mrs. Crupp was likely to l>e in the way. 

My aunt, being uncommonly neat and ingenious, made so many little improve¬ 
ments in our domestic arrangements, tliat 1 seemed to t^nricher instead of poorer. 
Among the rest, she converted the pantry into a dressing-room for me; and pur¬ 
chased and embellished a bedstead for my occupation, which looked as like a 
bookcase in tlie daytime as a bedstead could. 1 was the object of her constant 
solicitude; and my poor mother herself could flibt have loved me better, or studied' 
more how to make me happy. 

Peggotty had considered nenelf highly fmvileged in being allowed to participate 
in these labors; and, although she still retained something of her oltj sentiment of 
awe in reference to my aunt, had received so many maru of ^couragement and 
confidence, that they were the best firiends possible. But the time had now come 
(I am speaking of the Saturday when I was to take tea at Miss Mills's) when it was 
necessary for her to return home, and enter on the discharge of the duties she had 
undertaken in bdialf of Ham. ** So good-bye, Barkis," said mv anq|v *' <tnd take 
care of yonrself i I am sure I never thought I could be sorry to lose you I** 

I took Peggotty to the coach-office and saw her off. Sks cri^ at parting, and 
confided her brother to my friend^ip as Ham had done. Wt had h«ud noUung 
of him since he went away, that sunny afternoon. ^ 

“And now, my own dear Davy," said P^otty, **i^ whih you're ft pientic^ 
you should want any money to spend; or i^when you 're out of your time^ my 
dear, you should want any to set you up <and von must do one ot other, or both, 
my darling); who has such a good right to ask leave to lend it yon, as my sweet 
girl’s own old stupid me t" 

1 was not so savagely independent as to my anytlung in reply, but that if em I 
borrowed money of anyeme, 1 would borrow it of her. tNext to accepting a large 
sum on the spo^ I believe this gvrt ^eggot^ more comfort than anything 1 could 
have done. * 

“ And, dear I" whu^iered Peggotty, *' tdl the pretty little angel that I shoi^ 
•o have liked to see her, c^y for a mii^ute 1 And tell hm that betore she marriae 
my boy, 111 come and make yertr house so beautiful for you, if you’ll let me I" 
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1 declared tliat nobody else should touch it; and this gave Peggotty such delight, 
tliot she went away in good spirits. 

1 fatigued myself as much as 1 possibly could in the Commons all day, by a 
^'ariety of devices, and at the appointed time in the evening repaired to Mr. MilLs’s 
street Mr. ^11^ who was a terrible fellow to fall asleep after dinner, had not yet 
gone otg, and there was no birdcage in the middle window. 

He kept me waiting so long, that 1 feiv'cntly hoped the club would fine him for 
bcini^late. At last liJcame out; and then I saw my own Dora hang up Uie bird¬ 
cage, and peep into tbp balcony to look for me, and run in again when she saw I 
n as there, whde Jip remained whind, to bark injuriously at an immense butcher's 
dog in the street, who could have taken him like a pill. 

*ef)ora game to the drawing-room door to meet me; and Tip came scrambling out, 
tumbling over his own growls, under the impression that I was a Bandit; and we 
all three went in, as hn])py and loving as could be. I soon carried desolation into 
the bosom of our joys—not that 1 meant to do it, but that I was so full of the subject 
—-by asking Dora, without the smallest preparation, if slic could love a beggar ? 

My pretty, little, startlctl Dora 1 Her only association with the word was a 
ycUow face and a nightcap, or a pair of crutches, or a wooden leg, or a dog with a 
decanter-stand in his mouth, or something of that kind; and she stared at me with 
the most delightful wonder. 

“How can you ask me anything so foolish?” pouted Dora. “Love a 
beggar 1” 

“ Dora, my own dearest!” said I. / am a beggar !” 

“ IJow can you l>e such a silly thing,” replied Dora, slapping my hand, “ as to 
sit there, telling such storucs? I’ll make Jip bite you !” 

Her childish way was tlie most delicious way in the world to me, but it was 
necessary to be ex]}licit, and I solemnly repeated : 

“ Dora, my own life, 1 am your ruined David!” 

“ I declare 1 ’ll make Jip bite ydu 1” said Dora, shaking her curls, “if you are so 
ridiculous. ” 

But 1 looked so serious, that Dora left off shaking her curls, and laid her trem¬ 
bling little hafid upon my shoulf|er, and first looked scared and anxious, then began 
to cry. That w'a%dread’fuL I fell upon my knees before the sofa, caressing her, 
and imploring her not to rend my heart; but, for some time, poor little Dora did 
nothing but exclaim Oh dear 1 On dear 1 And oh, she was so frightened 1 And 
where was Julia Mills I And oh, take her to Julia Mills^ and go away, please! 
until 1 was almost beside myself. 

At last, after an agony of supplication and protestation, I got Dora to look at 
me, with a horrified eiif^ression of face, which 1 gradually soothed until it was only 
loving, and her soft, pretty cheek was l 3 ring agamst mine. Then 1 told her, with 
my arms claspedacound her, how I loved her, so dearly, and so dearly; how I felt 
it right to offer to Alease her from her engagement, because now I was poor; how 
1 never could bear it, or recover it, if I lost her; how I had no fears of poverty, if 
she had none, my arm teing nerved and my heart inspired by her; how I was 
already working with a courage such as none but lovers knew; how 1 had begun to 
be practical, and look into the future; how a crust well-earned was sweeter far than 
a feast inherited; and much more to the same purpose, which I delivered in a burst 
of passionate eloquence ^ite surprising to myself, though I had been thinking 
about it, day and night? ever ance my aunt Imd astontsh<Hl me. 

“Is your heart mine still, dear Doraf’ said I, rapfurously, for I knew by her 
clinging to me that it was. • 

** Oh, yes I” cried Dora. “ Oh, yes, It ’• all yours. “ Oh, don’t be dreadful 1” 
/dreadful 1 To Dora I * 
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* Don't talk about being poor, and working hard I" said Dora, nestling closer 
to me. *' Oh, don't, don't!" 

** My dearest love,” said I, “ the crust well-earned—” 

** Oh, yes; but 1 don't W'ant to hear any more about crusts!” said Dora. And 
Jip must have a mutton-diop every-day at twelve, or he 'll die!” 

1 was charmed with her childish, w'inning way. 1 fondly expllincd to Dora 
that J ip should have his mutton-chop with his accustomed regularity. I drew a 

E icture of our frugal home, made independent by my labor j-skctching-in the little 
ouse I had seen at IIighgate, and my aunt in her room up-stairs. * « 

*' 1 am not dreadful now, Dora?" said I, tenderly. *« 

"Oh, no, no!" cried Dora. ** Rut 1 hoj-n: your aunt 'will keep in her own room 
a good deal! And I hope she's not a scolding old thing!" 

If it were possible for me to love Doia more than ever, I ani sure I dick Buf 1 
felt she was a little impracticable. It damped my ncu'-boru ardor, to fmd that 
ardor so dithcult of communication to her. 1 made another trial. When she was 
quite herself ag-ain, and was curling Jip's ears, as he l.iy upon her lap, I became 
grave, and said: 

** .My own I May I mention something f' 

"Oh, please don't be practical !"said Dora coaxingly. "Because it frightens me so!” 
*' Sweet heart!" I returned; " there is nothiitg to atanu you in all this. I want you 
to think of it quite diiTcrently. 1 w'ant to make it nerve you, and inspire you, Dora!" 
"Oh, but that's so shocking!" cried Dora. 

" My love, no. rcrsevcrance and str**ngth of character will enable us to bear 
much worse tilings." 

"But I haven't got any strength at all," said Dora, shj^king her curls. " Have 
1, Tip? Oh, do kias Jip, and be agreeable !" * 

It was impossible to resist kissing Jip, when she held him up to me for tliat 
purpose, putting her ow'n bright, rosy Iiiilc mouth into kissing form, as she directed 
the operation, which she insisted should be [lerfpmied symmetrically, on the-centre 
of his nose. I did as she bade me—rcw*arding myself aflcnvards for my obedience 
—and she channed me out of my graver character for 1 don't know how long. 

" But, Dora, my beloved !” said 1, at last resuming it; "I wu going to mcntioi| 
something.” * ^ ' ' 

The Judge of the Prerogative Court might have fallen in love with her, to see her 
fold her little hands and hold them up, begging and praying me not to be dreadful 
any more. 

" Indeed I am not going to be, my darling I" I assured her. " But, Dora, my 
love, if you will sometimes think—not desiwndingly, you know; faiifrom that!— 
but if you will sometimes think—just to encourage yourself that you are qigaged 
to a j>oor man—” 

" Don't, don’t I Pray don’t 1” cried Dora. “ It's so very dreadful 1” 

** My soul, not at all!” said I cheerfully. If you will som^tiikes think of that,' 
and look about now and then at your papa’s housekeeping, and endeavour to acquire 
a little habit—of accounts, for instance—” 

Poor little Dora received this suggestion with something that was half a sob and 
half a scream. '' 

**—It would be so useful to us afterwards,” I went on, "And if you would 
promise me to read a little—a little Cookeiy Book that 1 would send you, it wo^d 
be so excellent for both of us. For our path in life, ifty Dora,” said 1, warming 
with the subject, ** is stony ^d ruggeC now, ahd it rests with us to smooth it We 
must fight our way onward. We must be brave. There are obstacles to be metf* 
and we must meet <^1^ crush them!” 

1 was going on at a great rate, with a clenched hand, end a most enthusiastia 
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countenance; but it was quite unnecessary to proceed. I had said enough. 1 had 
done it again. Oh, slie was so frightened 1 Oh, where was Julia Mills 1 Oh, take 
her to Julia Mills, and go away, please! So tliat, in short, 1 w'as quite distracted, 
and raved about the drawing-room. 

I thought I had killed her, this time. I sprinkled water on her 1 went 
down on my wiees. I plucked at my hair. 1 denounced myself as a remorseless 
brute at)4 a ruthless beast. 1 implored her forgiveness. 1 besought her to look 
up. I ravaged Miss hyils’s work-box for a smelling-bottle, and in my agony of 
mind «ppTied an ivory needle-case instead, and dropped all the needles over Dora. 
I shook my fists at Jip,*«’ho was as fr.intic as myself, 1 did every wild extravagance 
that could be done, ~nd was a long way be}'ond the end of my wits when Miss 
lyills came into the room. 

** Whi^has done this!" exclahned Miss Mills, succouring her friend. 

I replied, “/, Miss Mill#! /have done it! Ikhold the destroyer!”—or words 
to that effect—aiul hid my face from the light, in the sofa cusliion. 

At first Miss Mills thought it was a quarrel, and that we were verging on the 
DcscJt of Sahara; but she soon found out how matters stood, for my dear affectionate 
little Dora, embracing her, began exclaiming that 1 was “a poor laborer;" and 
then cric<t for me, and cmbraci^ me, and asked me would 1 let her give me all her 
money to keep, and then fell on Mis? Mills’s neck, sobbing as if her tender heart 
were br<»ken. 

Miss Mills must have been bom to be a blessing to us. She ascertained from me 
in a few words what it was all about, comforted Dora, and gradually convinced her 
that I was not a laborer—from my manner of stating tlie case I believe Dora con¬ 
cluded that I was a navigator, and went balancing myself up and down a plank all 
day with a wheelbarrow—ihtl so brought us together in peace. When we were 
quite composctl, and Dora had gone up-stairs to put some rose-water to her eyes, 
Miss Mills rang for tea. In the ensuing interv-al, I told Miss Mills that she was 
evermore my friend, and that niy h^rt must cease to vibrate ere I could forget her 
sympathy. 

1 then expounded to Miss Mills what I liad endeavoured, so very unsuccessfully, 
to expound to Dora. Miss Mills replied, on general principles, that the Cottage of 
content was bdtter than the Palate of cold splendour, and that where love w'as, all 
was. • 

1 smd to Miss Mills that this was very tme, and who should know it better tlian 
I, who loved Dora with a love that never mortal had experienced yet ? But on 
Miss Mills observing, W’ith despondency, that it were well indeed for some hearts if 
this were so, {Explained that 1 begged leave to restrict tlie observation to mortals of 
the masculine gender. ^ 

I then put it to Miss Mills, to say whether she considered that there was or was 
not any practical merit in the suggestion I had been anxious to make, concerning 
the accounts, the %o]}sekeeping, and the Cookery Book ! 

Miss Mills, after some consideration, thus replied: 

Copperfield, 1 will be plain w'ith you. Mental suffering and trial supply, 
In some natures, the place of years, and 1 will be as plain with you as if I were 
a Lady Abbess. No. The suggestion is not appropriate to our Dora. ^ Our 
dearest Dora is a favorite child of nature. She is a thing of light, and airiness, 
and jw. I am free to confess that if it could be done, it might be well, but-—” 
And Miss Mills shook her nead. 

1 was encouraged by diis closing admission 9n the paii of Miss Mills to ask her, 
whether, for Dora’s suce, if she had any opportunity of luring her attention to su^ 
preparations for an earnest life, she would avail her^f of it ? Miss Mills replied in 
the affirmative so readily, that 1 further asked her if she would take chaige of the 
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Cookery Book; and, if she ever could insinuate it upon Dora’s acceptance^ withool 
lightening her, undertake to do roe that crovning service. Miss Mills accepted 
this trust, too; but was not sanguine. 

And Dora returned, looking such a lovely httle creature, that I really doubted 
whether she ought to troubled with anything so ordinary. And ^e loved me sc 
much, and was so captivating (particularly when she made Jip stand on his hind 1^ 
for toast, and when we pretended to hold that nose of his a^nst the hot tea>pot for 
punishment because he wouldn’t), that 1 fdt like a sort of hrjnster who had gpt into 
Fairy’s bow’er, when 1 thought of having frightened her, ly^id made her cry. 

After tea we had the guitar; and Dura sai^ those same dhar old French songs 
about the impossibility of ever on any account leaving olT dancing, La ra la. La ra 
la, until 1 felt a much greater Monster than before. •• 

We had only one check to our pteasur^ and that hamxmed a little white before 1 
took my leave, when. Miss Mills drancing to make ^me allusion to to-morrow 
morning I unluckily let out tliat, being obliged to exert myself now, I got up at five 
o’clock. Whether Dora had any idea that I was a Private Watchman, I am unable 
to say; but it made a great impression on her, and siie neither played nor sang any 
more. 

It was still on her mind when 1 bade her adieu; and she said to me, in her pretty 
coaxing way—^as if I were a doll, 1 used to think— 

** Now don't get up at five o'dock, you naughty boy. It's so nonsensical I" 

** My love,” sdd I, “ 1 have work to do.” 

But don’t do it I” returned Dora. *' Why sliould you V 
It was impossible to say to Uut sw'eet little surprised face, otherwise than lightly 
and playfully, tliat we must work, to live. , • 

** Oh! How ridiculous!” cried Dora. 

“ How shall we live without, Dora?” said L 
How ? Any howl” said Dora. 

She seemed to think she had auUe 8ettled*the question, and gave me*such a 
triumpliant little kiss, direct from her innocent heart, that I would hardly have i^ut 
her out of conceit with her answer, for a fortune. 

Well I 1 loved her, and 1 went on loving hen most absorbingly, entirely, and 
completely. But going on, too, working pretty Wd, and bunly keeping i^-hot 
all tne irons I now had in the fii^ I would sit sometimes of a night, opposite my 
aunt, thinking how 1 liad frightened Dora tliat time, and how I could best make my 
way with a guitar-case through the forest of difficulty, until I used to fancy that my 
bead was turning quite grey. ^ 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 

A DISSOLUTION OP PAJtTNEXSllIP. 

1 DID not allow my resplution, vrith respect to the Parliamentary Debater, to cooL 
It was one of the irons 1 began to heat immediately, and one of the irons 1 kept hot, 
and hammered at, with a penHsverance I may honestly admirei I bought an ap* 
proved sdbeme of the noble art and mystery of stenography (which cost me ten and 
sixpence), and plunged into a sea o^p^lexity that brouget me^ in a few vraeks, to 
the conges of distiactioif. The chwga that were rung upon dots, wMdi in rach 
a position meant such a thing, jmd in sad) another position something else^ entirely 
dmerent; the wonderful vagaries tha£ were played cudes; the unacoountabw 
consequences that resulted frosa marks like nier legs; the hreinendoitt effects of a 
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Cflrre fn t wrong place;'not on!j troubled my waking horns, but reappeai^ before 
me in my deep. When 1 had groped my way, blindly, through these difficulties, 
and had mastered the alphabet* which was an Egyptian Temple in itself, there then 
appeared a procession of new horrors, called arbitrary characters; the most despotic 
cnanmters I h||re ever known; who insisted, for instance, that a thing like the 
beginning of a cobweb, meant expectation, and that a pen>and'ink skv-ro^et stood 
for disadvantageous. When I had fixed these wretches in my mind, 1 found that 
thep 1^ driven everytling else out of it; then, banning again, 1 forgot them; 
while I was picking thqn up, 1 dropped the other fragments of the system; in short, 
it was almost heart-brewing. 

It might have been t^uite heart-breaking, but for Dora, who was the stay and 
aUdior of my tempest-dtiven bark. Every scratch in the scheme was a gnarl^ oak 
in the for&t of difficulty, and 1 went on cutting them doum, one after another, with 
such vigor, that in three orfour months 1 was in a condition to moke an experiment 
on one of our crack speakers in the Commons. Shall 1 ever forget how Uie crack 
speaker w’alked otT from me before 1 began, and left my imbecile pencil staggering 
about the paper as if it were in a fit I 

Tliis would not do, it was quite clear. 1 was il>’ing too high, and should never 
get on, so. I resorted to Traddles for advice; who suggested that he should dictate 
speeches to me, at a pace, and with occasional stoppages, adapted to my weakness. 
(Very grateful for this friendly aid, I accepted the proposal; and night after night, 
almost every night, for a long time, we had a sort of private Parliament in Bucking¬ 
ham Street, after 1 came home from the Doctor’s. 

I should like to see such a Parlixunent anywhere else 1 My aunt and Mr. Dick 
represented the Governmc«t or the Opposition (as Uie case might be), and Traddles, 
with the assistance ot Enfield’s Speaker or a volume of parliamentary orations 
thundered astonishine invectives against them. Standing by the table, with his 
finger in the page to keep the place, and his right arm fiourishing above his head, 
Traddles, as Mr. Pitt, Mr. Fox, Mr. Sheridan, Mr. Burke, Lord Castlereagb, 
Viscount Sidmouth, or Mr. Canning, would work himself into the most violmt 
heats, and deliver the most withering denunciations of the profligacy and corruption 
of my aunt anc^Mr. Dick; while I used to sit, at a little distance, with m^ note¬ 
book on my knee, fagging after hf!n witli all my might and main. The inconsistency 
and recklessness orT^dles were not to be exceeded by any real politician. He 
was for any description of policy, in the compass of a week; and nailed all sorts of 
colours to every denomination of mast My aunt, looking very like an immoveable 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, would occasionally throw in an interruption or two, 
ns ** Hear I” or “No I” or “ Ohl” when the text seemed to require it: which was 
atirays a signal to Mr. Dick (a perfect country gentleman) to follow lustily with the 
same cry. But Mr. Dick got taxed with sut^ things in the course of his Parlia¬ 
mentary career, ;md was made responsible for such awful consequences, that he 
became nncomformble in his mind sometimes. 1 believe he actually began to be 
afraid he really had been doing something, tending to the annihilation of the British 
constitution, imd the niin of the country. 

Often and often we pursued these debates until the clqpk pointed to midnight, 
and the candles were burning down. The result of so much good practice was, 
that by-and>by I began to keep pace with Traddles pretty well, and should have 
been quite triumplumt if 1 bad nad the least idea what my notes were about. But, 
as to reading thm after Imd got thmn, I might as well have copied the Chinese 
ins^ptions on an immense collection of tea*cn&ts, or the golden characters on all 
theseat red and green bottles in the chemists* shopg 1 

Tnoe was nothing for it, but to turn br^k ana begin all over again. It was 
very hard, but I turned back, though with a heavj^heart, and began laboriously 
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and methodically to plod over the same tediotu ground at a snail’s pace ; stO]<pinc 
to examine minutely every speck in the way, on all sides, and making the most 
desperate efi'orts to know these elusive characters by sight wherever 1 met them. 
1 was always punctual at the office ; at the Doctor’s too : and 1 really did work, 
as the common expression is, like a cart-horse 

One day, when 1 went to the Commons as usual, I found Mr.V>jtcnlow in the 
doorway looldng extremely grave, and talking to himself. As he was in«the i'..rl)it 
of complaining of pains in his head—he had naturally a short throat, and I do 
seriously believe he overstarched himself—1 was at first ofanned by the idta tliat 
he was not quite right in that direction ; but he scK>n relic\*.al my uneasiness.' 

Instead of reluming my “ CochI morning” with his usual aHability, he looked at 
me in a distant, ceremonious manner, and coldly requested me to accompany hm 
to a certain cuflcc-house, whiv.h, in those day^. had a dour openinj^ into She 
Commons, just within the little archway in St. Taul’s •Imrchyard. I cunq hcd, in 
a very uncomfortable state, and with a wann shooting all over me, as if my appre¬ 
hensions were breaking out into buds. When 1 allowed him to go on a little 
before, on account of the narrowness of the way, 1 ol)«icrved that he c.irried his 
head with a lofty air that was particularly unpromising; and my mind misgave 
me that he liad found out about my darling Dota. 

If 1 had not guessetl this, on tl;e way to the coffee-house, I could hanlly have 
failed to know s\hat was the matter w hen I followed liim into an iip-slairs room, 
and found ^liss Murd^tone there, siip]»orted by a background of sideboard, on 
which were several inverted tumblers sustaining lemons, and two of those extraordi¬ 
nary lioxes, all comers and flutings, for sticking knives and forks in, which, happily 
for mankind, arc now obsolete. 

Miss Murdstone gave me her chilly finger-nails, afta sat severely rigid. Mr. 
Spenlow shut the door, motioned me to a chair, and stood on the hcailh-rug in 
front of the fireplace. 

”lla\e the goodness to show Mr. Coppcrfi^ld,” said Mr. Spenlow, "what you 
have in your reticule, Miss Murdstonc.” 

1 believe it was the old identical stecl-claspcd reticule of my childhood, that 
shut up like a bite. Compressing her lips, in sympathy with the snap. Miss 
Munlstonc opened it—opening lier mouth a littlesat the same time-^aud produced 
my last letter to Dora, teeming with expressions of devoted afftfition. 

“ 1 believe that is your writing, Mr. Copperfield f’ said Mr. S|)enlow. 

I was very hot, and the voice 1 beard was very unlike mine, W'hcn 1 said, It 
is, sir 1” 

*‘]f I am not mistaken,” said Mr. Spenlow, as Miss Murdsttne brought a 
parcel of letters out of her reticule, tied round with tlie dearest bit of blue ribbon, 

those are also from your pen, Mr. Copperficld ?” 

1 took them from her with a most desolate sensation; and, giancmg at such 
phrases at the top, as ”My ever dearest and own Doro,”^ **My best l>eloved 
angel,” My blessed one for ever,” and the like, blushed deeply, and inclined my 
head. 

** No, thank you I” said Mr. Spenlow, coldly, as I mechanically offered them 
back to him. ** I will*not deprive you of them. Bliss Murdstone, be so good as 
to proceed !” 

That gentle creature, after a moment’s thoughtful su^ey of the carpet, delivered 
herself with much dry unction as follows : 

** I must confess to living entCrtaincd my sn^tcionS of Miss Spenlow, in 
reference to David Copperfiud, for some time. ^ 1 obaeni’cd Miss S^nlow and 
David Copperfield, when the)P first met; and the impression made upon me then 
was not agreeable. TTie depravity of the human heart is such—” 
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** You will oblige me, ma*am,” interrupted Mr. Spenlow, “ by confining your- 
•elf to facts.” 

Miss Murdstone cast down her f^yes, shook her head as if protesting against this 
anscemly interruption, and with frowning dignity resumed ; 

Since I am to confine myself to facts, I will state them as dryly as I can. 
Terhaps that will be considered an acceptable course of proceeding. I have 
already said, siP, that I have had my suspicions of Miss Spenlow, in reference to 
David Q^pperfield, for some time. 1 have frequently endeavoured to find decisive 
corroboration of those suspicions, but without effect. 1 have therefore forborne to 
mentis them to Miss^pcnlow’s father;” looking severely at him; “knowing 
how little disposition ^h^rc usually is in such cases, to acknowledge the conscicn* 
tious discharge of duty.” 

Mr. Spenlow seemed quite cow’ctl by the gentlemanly sternness of Miss Murd- 
sftlhe’s n^ner, and deprecated her severity with a conciliatory little wave of his 
hand. ^ 

“ On my return to Nowood, after the period of absence occasioned by my 
brother's marriage,” pursued MLas Murdstone in a disdainful voice, “and on the 
return of Miss .Spenlow from her sisit to her friend Miss Mills, I imagined that the 
manner of Miss Spenlow gave me greater occasion for suspicion than before. 
Therefore I watched Miss Spenlow closely.” 

Dear, tender little Dora, so unconscious of this Dragon’s eye. 

“.Still,” resumed Miss Murdstone, “I found no proof until last night. It 
appeared to me that Miss Spenlow received too many letters from her friend Miss 
Mills ; but Miss Mills being her friend with her father’s full concurrence,” another 
telling blow at Mr. Spenlow, “it was not forme to interfere. If I may not be 
permitted to allude to the natural depravity of the human heart, at least 1 may—1 
must—l)e permitted, so fllkto refer to misplaced confidence ” 

Mr. Spenlow apologetic.'iHy murmured liis assent. 

“l^t evening after tea,” pursued Miss Murdstore, *‘1 observed the little dog 
starting, rolling, and growling about the drawing-room, worrying something. 1 
said to Miss Spenlow, * Dora, whafis that the dog luas in his mouth ? It’s paper.’ 
Miss Spenlow immediately put her hand to her frock, gave a sudden cry, and 
ran to the dog. I interposed, and said ‘ Dora my love, you must permit me.' ” 

Oh Tip, miserable Spaniel, thu wretchedness, then, was your work! 

“ Mii>s Spenlov%endeavourcd,^ said Miss Murdstone, “ to biibe me W'ith kisses, 
work-l>oxes, and small articles of jewellery—that, of course, I pass over. The 
little dog retreated umlcr the sofa on my approaching him, and w’as with great 
difficulty dislodged by the fire-irons. Even when dislodged, he still kept the letter 
in bis mouth ;^nd on m^ endeavouring to take it from him, at the imminent risk 
of being bitten, he kept it between his teeth so pertinaciously as to suffer himself to 
be held suspended in file air by means of the document. At length I obtained 

I iossession of it. After penising it, I taxed Miss Spenlow with having many such 
etters in her pofiession; and ultimately obtained from her, the packet which is 
now in David Cop^held’s liand.” 

Here she ceased; and snapping her reticule again, and shutting her mouth, 
looked as if she might be broken, but could never bent. 

“ You have heard Miss Murdstone,” said Mr. Spenlow, Jtuming to me. ** I beg 
to ask, Mr. Copmrfield, if you have anything to say in reply ?” 

The picture 1 nad before me, of the beautiful little treasure of my heart, sobbing 
and crying all night—of her being alone, frightened, and wTctched, then—of her 
having so piteously b^ged and prayed that s^pny-hearted woman to forgive her— 
of her having vainly offered her those kisses, work-bdxes, and trinkets—of her 
bdng in suen grievous distress, and all for me—^ery much impaired the little 
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di^ty I had been able to muster. I am afraid I was in a tremulous state for a 
minute or so, though 1 did my best to disguise it. 

** There is noUung I can say, sir,” 1 returned^ ** except that all the blame is 
mine. Dora —^ 

“ Miss Spenlow, if you please,” said her father, majestically. 

** — was induct and persuaded by me,” 1 went on, swallowing that colder 
designation, ** to consent to this conce^ment, and I bitterly regret ll.” 

** You are very much to blame, sir,” said Mr. Spenlow, walking to amVfro upon 
the hearth-rug, and emphasizing what he said with his whole b<My instead of his 
head, on account of the stiffness of his cravat and spine. ** You hi^e done a 
stealthy and unbecoming action, Mr. Copperficld. When ^ take a gentleman to 
my bouse, no^ matter whether he is nineteen, twenty-nine, or ninety, I take him 
there in a spirit of confidence. If he abuses my confident^ h« commits a dis¬ 
honorable action, Mr. Copperficld." , •• 

feel it, sir, 1 assure you," I returned. “But J never thought so, before. 
Sincerely, honestly, indeed, Mr. Spenlow, I never thought so, before. 1 love Miss 
Spenlow to tliat extent—” 

“ Pooh! nonsense!" said Mr. Sj>cnlow, reddening. “Pray don’t tell me to my 
face that you love my dauglitcr, Mr. Copjierficld!" 

“ Could I defend my conduct if I did not, sir?" I returned, with all humility. 
“Can you defend your conduct if you do, sir?" said Mr. Spenlow, stopping 
short upon the hearth-rug. “ Have you considered your years, and my daugnter’s 
years, Mr. Copperficld? Have you considered what it is to undermine the confi¬ 
dence that should subsist lietwcen my daughter and myself? Have you considered 
my daughter’s station in life, the projects 1 may contemplate for her advancement, 
the testamentary intentions 1 may have with reference to her? Have you considered 
anything, Mr. Copperficld?” •• 

“ Very little, sir, 1 am afraidI answered, speaking to him as respectfully and 
sorrowfully as 1 felt; “but pray believe me, 1 have considered my own worldly 
position. When I explained it to you, we wery already engaged—" 

“ I BEG,” said Mr. Spenlow, more like Punch than I had ever seen him, as he 
energetically struck one hand upon the other—I could not help noticing that even 
in my despair; ** tliat you will NOT talk to me of engagement^ Mr. Copperficld {" 
The otherwise immoveable Miss Murdstone laughed contemptuously in one short 
pliable. c 

“ When I explained my altered poation to you, sir,” I began ag^, substituting 
a new form of expression for what was so unpalatable to him, “ this concealment, 
into which 1 am so unhappy as to have led Miss Spenlow, had begun. Since I 
have been in that alterra position, I have strained every nerve, bhave exerted 
every energy, to improve iL 1 am sure 1 shall improve it m time. Will you grant 
me time—any length of time ? We arc both so young, sirf—” 

“You are right,” interrupted Mr. Spenlow, nodding his head a many 
times, and frowning veiy much, **you are both very young. It’s aU nonsense. 
Let there be an end of the nonsense. Take away those lett^ and throw them in 
the fire. Give me Miss Spenlow*s letters to U^w in the fire; and although cm 
future intercourse must, you are aware, be restricted to the Commons here, we will 
agree to make no furthes mention of the past. Com^ Mr. Copperfield, you don't 
want sense; and this is the sensible course.” 

Not I c^dn’t think of agreeii^ to it. I was veir sorry, but there was a higher 
consideration than sense. Love was above all earthly dmsiderations, and I loved 
Dora to idolatry, and Dora loved mw. I didn't exactly sa/ so; 1 softened it down 
as much as I could; but I *troplied it, and 1 was resolute upon it. I don't think 1 
made myrelf very ridiculous, nnt I know I vriu resolute. 
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** Very well, Mr. Copperfidd,** said Mr, Spenlow, I must tty my influence with 
my ^U£^tcr.** 

Miss Murdstone, by an expressive sound, a long*drawn respiration, which was 
neither a ugh nor a moan, but was like both, gave it as her opmion that he should 
have done mis at first 

“I must try,” said Mr. Spenlow, confirmed by this support, **my influence 
with my dangler. Do you decline to take those letters. Mr. Coppeifleld 7” For 
1 had laji;! them on the table. 

Yes. 1 told him I hoped he would not think it wrong, but I cotildn’t possibly 
take (^cn^rom Miss ^Alrdstone. 

** Nor from me ?” ^d Mr. Spenlow. 

No, 1 replied with^e profoundest respect; nor from him. 

“ Very well !*' said Mr. Sj^enlow. 

silence succeeding, I was undecided whether to go or stay. At length I was 
moving quietly towards th&door, w'ith the intention of saying that perhaps 1 should 
consult his feelings best by withdrawing: when he said, with his hands in his coat 
pockets, into which it was as much as he could do to get them ; and with wliat 1 
should call, upon the whole, a decidedly pious air: 

** You are probably aw'arc, Mr. Copj)erfield, that 1 am not altogether destitute 
of worldly possessions, and that my d.aughter is my nearest and dearest relative 7” 

1 hurriedly matle him a reply to the effect, tliat I hoped the error into which I 
had been betrayed by the desperate nature of my love, did not induce him to think 
me mercenary too ? 

** 1 don't allude to the matter in that light,’* said Mr. Spenlow. ** It w'ould be 
better for yourself, and all of us, if you u/r/v mercenary, Mr. Cop^rfield—I mean, 
if you were more discreet, and less influenced by all this youthnu nonsense. No. 

I merely say, with quite^^othcr view, you are probably aware I have some pro¬ 
perty to bequeath to my child!” 

I certainly suppose<l so. 

VAnd you can hardly think," said Mr. Spenlow, “ having e.vpcrience of what 
we see, in the Commons here, cvefy day, of the various unaccountable and negli¬ 
gent proceedings of men, in respect of their testamentaiy arrangements—of all 
subjects, the one on wM^ perhaps the strangest revelations of human inconsis¬ 
tency are to be met with—^but t^t mine are made ?’* 

I inclined my l^d in acquiescence. 

** I should not allow," said Mr. Spenlow, with an Evident increase of pious 
sentiment, and slowly shaking his head as he poised himself upon his toes and heels 
alternately, **my suitable provision for n^ cliild to be influenced by a piece of 
youthful mllj^ike the present. It is mere folly. Mere nonsense. In a little while, 
It WUl weigh lighter than any feather. But I might—1 might—^if this silly business 
were not comwtely rellbqmshed altogether, be induced in some anxious moment 
to guard her ^om, and surround her with protections against, the consequences of, 
any foolish step in the way of marriage. Now Mr. Coppcrfield, I hope that you 
will not render it flecessarv for me to open, even for a quarter of an hour, ths^ 
clo^ page in the book of life, and unsettle, even for a quarter of an hour, grave 
aflain mng since composed.” 

There was a serenity, a tranquillity, a calm-sunset air, about him, which quite 
aflected me. He was so peaceful and resigned—clearly had his aflairs in such 
p^ect train, and so systcmaticsdly wound up—that he was a man to feel touched 
m the contemplation of. •! really think I saw tears rise to his qres, from the depth 
of his own feehng of aft this. j, , , 

But what could I do ? I could not deny Dora, and*my own heart. When he 
told me I had better take a week to consider of whgit he had said, how could I say 
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I wc»uldn*t take a week, yet how could 1 fail to know that no amount of weekt 
could influence such love as mine ? 

** In the meantime, confer with Miss Trotwood, or with any person with any 
knowledge of life,** said Mr. Spenlow, adjusting his cravat with both hands. 
** Take a week, Mr.CopperficId.’* 

I submitted; and, with a countenance as expressive as I was ablj to make it of 
dejectcvl and despairing constancy, came out ot the room. Miss MUfdstone*s heavy 
eyebrov.r; followed me to llie door—1 say her eyebrows rather than her cyeit? because 
they were much more important in her face—and she lookat so exactly she used 
to look, at about that hour of tJjc morning, in our parlour at Bhinderstone, •that I 
could have fancied I had l>een breaking df)wn in my lessdtis again, and that the 
dead weight on my mind was that horrible old speUmg-bouk with oval w'otxlcuts, 
shaped, to my youthful fancy, like the ghis'.es out of spectacles. . 

When I got to the office, and, shutting out old Tiffey and the rest of tkem wTlh 
my liands, sat at my desk, in my own j^nrticular nook, ijiinking of this earthquake 
that had taken place so uncxjH'Ctedly, and in the bitterness of my spirit cursing 
Jip, I fell into such a state of torment about l^ora, that I wonder I did not take up 
my hat and rush insanely to Norwood. The i«lca of their frightening her, and 
making her cry, and of iny not l>cing ii)ere to comfort her, was so cxcruc).iting, that 
it impelled me to write a wild letter to Mr. Sjienlow, beseeching him not to visit 
upon her the consequences of my awful destiny. I implored him to spare her gentle 
nature—not to crush a fragile flower —and addressed him generally, to the best of 
my remembrance, as if, instead of being her father, he had been an Ogre, or the 
Dragon of Wantley. This letter I sealed and laid uimn his desk lictore he re¬ 
turned ; and when he came in, 1 saw him, through the half-opened door of his 
room, take it up and read it. 

lie said nothing about it all tlic tnoming; bui uefore he went away in the after¬ 
noon he called me in, and told me that I need not make myself at all uneasy aliout 
liis daughter’s happiness. He had assured her, he said, that it was all nonsense ; 
and he had nothing more to say to her. lie lyzlieved he was an indulgent* father 
(as indeed he was), and 1 might spare myself any solicitude on her account. 

** You may make it necessary, if you arc foolish or olistinate, Mr. Copperfield,” 
he observ’ed, “for me to send my daughter abroad agtun, for a term; but 1 have a 
better opinion of you. 1 ho}}eyou will In* wiser tkan that, in a few*da)’s. As to 
hliss Murdstone," for I had alluded to her in the letter, “ I Asp^t that lady’s 
vigilance, and feel obliged to her ; but she has .strict charge to avoid the subject. 
All I desire, Mr. Copperfield, is, tliat it should be forgotten. AU you liave got to 
do, Mr. Copperfield, is to forget it.” 

All 1 In the note I wrote to Miss Mills, I bitterly quoted this sentiment. All I 
had to do, I said, with gloomy sarcasm, was to forget Dqp. That was all, and 
wluit was that? I entreated Miss Mills to see me, that evening. If it conld not 
be done with Mr. MilLs’s sanction and concurrence, 1 besought a clandestine inter¬ 
view in the back kitchen wlicre the Mangle was. 1 informed jiel^ that my rea-son 
was tottering on its throne, and only she, Miss Mills, could prevent its being deposetk 
1 signed myself, hers distractedly ; and I couldn't help filing, while I read this 
composition over, before sending it by a porter, that it was something in the style 
of Mr. Micawber. • 

However, I sent it. At ni^ht I repaired to Miss Mills’s street, and walked up 
and down, until 1 was stealthily fetched in by Miss Mills’s maid, and taken the 
area way to the back kitchen. I have since seen reasoif to belike that there was 
nothing on earth to prevent my goincRn at the front door, dhd being shown up into 
the drawing-room, except ftiss Mills’s love of the romantic and mysterious. 

In the rack kitchen 1 raved as became me. I went there, I suppose, to make a 
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fbol of myself, &nd I am quite sure I did it. Miss Mills had received a hasty note 
from Dora, le^linff her that all was discovered, and saying, “ Oh pray come to me, 
Tulia, do, do 1 But Miss Mills, mistrusting the acceptability of her presence to tlie 
higher powers, had not yet gone; and v/c were all benighted in the Desert ol 
Sahara. 

Miss Mills hd& a wonderful flow of words, and liked to pour them out. I could 
not help deling, though she mingled her tears with mine, that she had a dreadful 
luxury in our afllictions. She petted them, as 1 may say, and made the most of 
them. • AVeep gulf, shrobserved, had opened between Dora and me, and Love 
could only span it «rit\ 2 ^ts rainbow. Love must suffer in tliis stem world ; it ever 
had been so, it ever would be so. No matter. Miss Mills remarked. Hearts con* 
hned by cobwebs w’ould burst at last, and then Love was avenged. 

^fhis w^ small consolation, but Miss Mills wouldn’t encourage fallacious hopes. 
She made me much more wwetched than I was l^efore, and 1 felt (and told her uitli 
the deepest gratitude) that sue was indeed a friend. We resolved that she should 
go to Dora the first thing in the morning, and find some means of assuring her, 
either by looks or words, of my devotion and misery. We parted, overwhelmed 
with grief; aud 1 think Miss Mills enjoyed herself completely. 

I confided all to my aunt when I got home; and in spite of all she could say to 
me, went to bed despairing. I got up despairing, and went out despairing. It 
was Saturday morning, and 1 went straight to the Commons. 

I was surprised, w'hen I came within sight of our ofhee-door, to see the ticket- 
porters standing outside talking together, and some half-dozen stragglers gazing at 
the windows which were shut up. 1 quickened my pace, and, passing among tliem, 
wondering at their looks, went hurriedly in. 

The clerks were there, ^ut nobody was doing anytliing. Old Tiffey, for the 
first lime in his life 1 should think, was silting on somebody else’s stool, and had 
not hung up his hat. 

“ This is a dreadful calamity, Mr.jCopperficld,” said he, as I entered. 

“ What is ?'* I exclaimed. “ What's the matter ?” 

“ Don’t you know ?” cried Tiffey, and all the rest of them, coming round me. 

** No VI said I, looking from face to face. 

Mr. Spenltfw,” said Tiffey. • 

** What about hiii ?” 

“Dead!” 

I thought it was the office reeling;, and not I, as one of the clerks caught hold of 
me. They sat me down in a chair, untied my neckcloth, and brought me some 
water. 1 haveano idea whether this took any time. 

“Dead?” said 1. ^ 

“ He dined in town yesterday, and drove down in the phaeton by liimself,” said 
Tiffey, “having sent his oivn groom home by the coach, as he sometimes did, you 
know—’* • 

“WeUr* 

** The phaeton went home without him. The horses stopped at the stable gate. 
The man went out with a lantern. Nobody in the carriage.’* 

“ Had they run away f * • 

“They were not hot,** said Tiffey, putting on his glasses; “no hotter, I under¬ 
stand, than they would have been, gomg down at tlie usual pace. The reins xvers 
broken, but they had beeif draQ;ing on the ground. The house was roused up 
directly, and three of thefh went out along thefoad. Th^y found him a mile off.’ 

** More than a mile off, Mr. Tiffey,” interposed a junior. 

** Was it? I believe you are right,” saia Tiffey,*-**than a mile off—net 
fiur from the church—flying partly on the road-lide, and partly on the path| .upon his 
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&ce. Whetlier he fell out in t fit, or got out^ feeling ill before the fit came on—or 
even whether he was qaite dead then, thoi^h there is no doubt he was quite 
insensible—^no'one appears to know.' If he breathed, certainly he never q>oke. 
Medical assistanw was got as soon as possible, but it was quite useless.” 

I cannot describe the state of mind into which I was thrown by this intelligence. 
The shock of such an event happening so suddenly, and happenlog to one with 
whom 1 had been in any respect at variance—the appalling vacant^ in thqroom he 
had occupied so lately, where his chair and table seemed to wait for him, and his 
handwriung of yesterday was like a ghost—the indefinabte impossibility of sepa* 
rating him from Uie place, and feeling, when the door opened, as if he mighf oome 
m—the lazy hush and rest Uicre w'as in the office, and the insatiable rdish with 
which our people talked about it, and other people came in and out all day, and 
gorged themselves >vith the subject—thb is easily intelligible to any one. \ViJlt 
1 cannot describe is, how', in the innermost recesses of my own heart, I hatl a 
lurking jealousy even of Death. I low 1 felt os if itsinight would push me from 
my ground in Dora's thoughts. How 1 was, in a grudging way I have no words 
for, envious of her grief. How it made me restless to think of her weeping to 
others, or being consoled by otliers. How 1 had a grasping, avaricious wish to 
shut out everybody from her but myself, and to be all in all to her, at that 
unseasonable time of all times. 

In the trouble of this state of mind—not exclusively my own, I hope, but known 
to others—1 went down to Norwood that night; and finding from one of the 
servants, when I made my inquiries at the door, that Miss Mills was there, got 
my aunt to direct a letter to her, which I wrote. 1 deplored the untimely death 
of Mr. Spenlovv most sincerely, and shed tears in doing so. I entreated her to tell 
Dora, if Dora were in a state to licar it, tiiat he bad sp^en to me with the utmost 
kindness and consideration; and had coupled nothing but tenderness, not a single 
or reproachful word, with her name. I know 1 did this sdfishly, to have my name 
brought ^fore her; but I tried to believe it was on act of justice to his ipemory. 
Perhaps I did believe it. 

My aunt received a few lines next day in reply; addressed, outside, to her; 
witliin, to me. Dora was overcome by grief; aim when her fii^d had asked her 
should she send her love to me, had only cried, as «he was alwajrs cryrng, ** Oh, dear 
papa I oh, poor papa !*' But she had not said No, and that I made the most of. 

Air. Jorktns, who had been at Norwood since tJie occurrence, came to the office 
a few days afterwards. He and TifTcy were closeted togellier for some few 
moments, and then TifTey looked out at the door and beckemed me in. 

“OhI” said Mr. Torkins. “Mr, TifTey and myself, Mr. Copperfreld, are about 
to examine the desk, the drawers, and other such repositories of the deceased, 
with the view of sealing up his private p.apers, and scaiChing for a Will. There 
is no trace of any, elsewhere. It may be as well for you to assist us, if you 
please.” r 

1 had been in agony to obtain some Knowledge of the ciiounstances in ydiich 
my Dora would be placed—as, in whose guardianship, and so forth—and this was 
something towards it. We b^nthe search at once; Mr. Jorkins unlocking the 
drawers and desks, amVwe all talung out the papers. The office>papers we placed 
on one side, and the private papers (which were not numerous) on the other. We 
were very grave; and when we came to a stray seal, or pencil-case, or ring, or any 
little artiem of that kind which we associated persChally with him, we spoke 
very low. • * . , . , 

We had sealed up several packets; and were sdll going on du^^ and quietly, 
when Mr. Jorkins sidd to us, ..pplying exactly the same words to his ute partner as 
lus late partner had applied to mm: 
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** Mr. Spcnlow was vary difficult to move from the beaten track. You know 
what he was I I am disposed to think he had made no will.” 

“ Oh, I know he had I” said I. 

Tiiey both stopped and looked at me. 

“On the very day when I last saw him,” said I, “ he told me that he had, and 
that his afTairsiffere long since settled.” 

Mr. Jqfkins and old 'riffey shook their heads with one accord. 

“ That looks unpromising,” saiil I'iffey. 

** Vgry unpromising,’Isaid Mr. Jorkins. 

“Surely you don’t dfiubt—” 1 began. 

“My good Mr. Copperfieldl” said Tiffey, laying his hand upon my arm, and 
shutting up both his cj’cs as he shook his head : “ if you had been in the 
CAmmons as long as I nave, you %vould know that there is no subject on which 
men are so inconsistent, an^so little to be trusted.” 

“ Why, bless my soul, he made that very remark!” I rc]>licd persistently. 

“ I should call that almost final,” observed Tiffey. “ My opinion is—no will.” 

It appeared a wonderful thing to me, but it turned out that there was no 
ivill. He had never so much a.s thought of making one, so far as his papers 
alfordod any evidence; for there was no kind of hint, sketch, or memorandum, 
of any testamentary intention whatever. What was scarcely Jess astonishing to 
me W. 1 S, that his affairs were in a most disordered st.ate. It was extremely 
difficult, 1 hcaid, to make oat what he owed, or what he had paid, or of w'hat 
he died possessed. It was considered likely that for years he could have had 
no clear opinion on these subjects himself. By little and little it came out, that, 
in the competition on all points of appearance and gentility then running high 
in the Commons, he hadPepent more tlian his professional income, which was 
not a very targe one, and had reduced his private means, if they ever had been 
groat (which was exceedingly doubtful), to a veiy low ebb indeed. There was 
a sale of the furniture and lease, a^Norwood; and Tiffey told me, little thinking 
how interested 1 was in the story, Inat, paying all the just debts of the deceased, 
and deducting hb share of outstanding bad and doubtful debts due to the firm, 
he wouldn’t give a thousand pounds for all the assets remaining. 

This was at^he expiration of^bout six weeks. I had suffered tortures all the 
time, and thoaght«d really must have bid violent hands upon myself, when Miss 
Mills sUll reported to me, that my broken-hearted little Dora W'ould say nothing, 
when 1 was mentioned, but “Oh, poor papa! Oh, dear papa!” Also, that slie 
had no other rebtions than two aimts, maiden sisters of Mr. Spenlow, who lived 
at Putney, anibwho had not held any other than chance communication with their 
brother for many years. Not that they had ever quarrelled (Miss Mills informed 
me); but that having been, on the occasion of Dora’s christening, invited to tea, 
when they considered themselves privil^ed to be invited to dinner, they had 
expressed their opinion in writing, that it was “ better for the happiness of all 
pakies” that they sHbuld stay away. Since which they had gone their road, and 
their brother had gone his. 

These two Jadies now emerged from their retirement^ and proposed to take Dora 
to live at Putney. Dora, clinging to them both, and weeping, exclaimed, “ O yes, 
aunts I Please take Julb MiUs and me and Jip to Putney r So they went, very 
soon offer the funenu. 

How I found time to haiiht Putney, I am sure I don’t know; but I contrived, by 
some means or other, to^rowl about the neiglibourhoodjiretty often. Miss Mills, 
for the more exact discharge of the duties of mendship, kept a journal; and she used 
to meet me sometimes, on the Common, and r^d it, cr (if she had not time to do that) 
lend it to me. How I treasured the entri^ of which I subjom a sample I — 
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** Monday. My sweet D. still mudx depressed. Headache. Called attention 
to J. as being b^ntifully sleek. D. fondled J. Associations thus awakened, 
opoied floodgates of sorrow. Rush of grief admitted. (Are tears the dewclrops of 
the heart ? J. M.) 

** Tuesday. D. weak and nervous. Beautiful in pallor. (Do we not remark 
this in moon likewise ? J. M.) D. J. M. and J. took aini^ in carriB!^ J. looking 
out of window, and barking violently at dustman, occasioned smile to o^fcrspiead 
features of D. (Of such slight links is chain of life composed I J. M.) 

** Wednesday. D. comparatively cheerful. Sang to hir, as con^^nial n^lody. 
Evening Bells. Effect not sootliing, but reverse. D. inexpressibly aftcctcd. 
Found sobbing afterwards, in own room. Quoted verses respecting self and young 
Gazelle. Ine^ectually. Also referred to Patience on MonumenL (Qy. why on 
monument? J. M.) 

** Thursday. D. certainly improved. Better nignt., Slight tinge of t^mask re¬ 
visiting cheek. Resolved to mention name of D. C. Introduced same, cautiously, 
in course of airing. D. immediately overcome. *0h, dear, dear Julia I Oh, I 
have been a naughty and undutiful child !' Soothed and caressed. Drew ideal 
picture of D. C. on verge of tomb. 1). again overcome. * Oh, what shall I do, 
what shall 1 do? Oh, take me somewhere !’ Much alarmed. Fainting of D. and 
glass of water from jmblic-huuse. (Puciical afliuity. Chequered sign on door¬ 
post ; chequered human life. ALos ! J. M.) 

** Friday. Day of incident. Man appears in kitchen, wdth blue bag, * for lady’s 
boots left out to heel.' Cook replies, *No such orders.* hlan argues point. 
Cook withdraws to inquire, leaving man alone with J. On Cook’s return, man 
still argues point, but ultimately goes. T. missing. 1 ). distracted. Information 
sent to police. Man to be identified by broad nose, astd legs like balustrades of 
bridge. Search made in every dirc\.tion. No T- D. wct'ping bitterly, and incon¬ 
solable. Renewed reference to young Gazelle. Appropriate, but unavailing. 
Towards evening, strange boy calls. Brought into parlor. Broad nosc,.but no 
balustrades. Says he wants a pound, and knows a dog. Declines to explain 
further, though much pressed. l*ound being produced by D. takes Cook to little 
house, where T. alone tied up to leg of table. Joy of D. who dances round J. 
while he eats bis supper. Emboldened by this-happy change, mention D. C. 
upstairs. D. w'ceps afresh, cries piteously, *0h, don’t, don'^ don’t! It is so 
wicked to think of amihing but poor papa I*—embraces J. and sobs herself to sleep. 
(Must not D. C. connne himself to tlie broad pinions ofTime? J_. M.}" 

Miss Mills and her journal were my sole consolation at this period. To see her, 
who had seen Dora but a little while licfore—to trace the initial loiter of Dora’s 
name through her sympathetic pages—to be made more and more miserable by her 
—were my only comforts^ 1 felt as if I had been living in^a palace of cards, which 
hod tumbled down, leaving only Miss Mills and me among the ruins; 1 felt as if 
some grim enchanter had drawn a magic circle round the innoctnt goddess of my 
heart, wbich nothing indeed but those same strong pinions, t&pable of carrying to 
many people over so much, would enable me to enter 1 
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CHAPTER XXXIX. 

WICKFIELD AND KEEP. 

My ftuiilt, bc;^innmg, I imagine^ to be made seriously uncomfortable by my pro^ 
Jongt^ doiection, inad% a pretence of being anxious that I should go to Dover to 
see tnat all was working well at tlie cottage, which was let; and to conclude an 
agreement, with the fame tenant, for a longer term of occupation. Janet was 
drafted into the ser\'ice oi Mrs. Strong, where I saw her every aay. She had bwn 
wvlecided, on leaving Dover, whether or no to give the finishing touch to that re- 
nunciatidh of mankind in which she had been ^ucated, by marrying a pilot; but 
she decided against that v^ture. Not so much for the sake of principle, 1 believe^ 
as because she happened not to like him. 

Although it retjuircd an effort to leave Miss Mills, I fell rather willingly into my 
aunt's pretence, as a means of enabling me to pass a few tranquil hours with Agnes. 
I consulted the good Doctor relative to an absence of tliree daj'S ; and the Doctor 
wishing me to take that relaxation,—he wished me to take more; but my energy 
could not bear that,—I made up my mind to go. 

As to the Commons, I had no great occasion to be particular about my duties in 
that quarter. To say the truth, we were getting in no very good odour among the 
tip-top proctors, and were rapidly slitling down to but a doubtful position. The 
business had been indifferent under Mr. Jorkins, before Mr. Spenlow’s time; and 
although it had been quiakened by the infusion of new blood, and by the display 
which Mr. Spenlow made, still it w’os not established on a sufficiently strong 
basis to bear, without being shaken, such a blow as the sudden loss of its active 
manager. It fell off very much. ^Ir. Jorkins, notwithstanding his reputation in 
the Arm, was an easy-going, incapaftile sort of man, whose reputation out of doors 
was not calculated to back it up. I was turned over to him now, and when I saw 
him take his snuff and let the business go, I regretted my aunt's thousand pounds 
more than evtar. _ 

But this was the worst or it. There were a number of hangers-on and out¬ 
siders about the Commons, who, without being proctors themselves, dabbled in 
common-form business, and got it done by real proctors, who lent their names in 
consideration of a share in the spoil;—and there were a good many of these too. 
As our house^ow wanted business on any terms, we joined this noble band ; and 
threw out lures to the liangers-on and outsiders, to bring their business to us. 
Marriage licenses and Audi probates were what we all looked for, and what paid 
us best; and the com^ietition for these ran very high indeed. Kidnappers and 
inveiglers were j^lantra in all the avenues of entrance to tlie Commons, witlx 
iastructions to do their utmost to cut off all persons in mourning, and all gentlemen 
with anytlxinc bashful in their appearance, and entice them to the offices in which 
their respective employers were interested; wliich instructions were so well ob¬ 
served, tfiat 1 mjrself, before I was known by sight, w^ twice hustled into the 
premises of our principal opponent. The conflicting interests of tliese touting 
gentlemen being of a nature to irritate their feelings, personal collisions took place; 
and the Commons was aven scandalised by our principal inveigler (who had 
formerly been in the wine trade, and afterwa^s in the sworn brokery line) walking 
about ior somr^ days with a black eye. Any one of*these scouts used to think 
nothing of politely assisting an old lady in blac]^ out of a vehicle, killing any 
proctor whom shp inquired for, representing his employer ^a the lawful successor 
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and representaUve of tliat proctor, and bearing the old lady oflT (sonetimes gready 
affectea) to hb employer’s olHce. Many captives were brought to me in this way. 
As to marriage licenses, the competition rose to such a pitch, tW a shy gentleman 
in want of one, had nothing to do but submit himselt to the first invetgler, or be 
fought for, and become the prey of the strongest. One of our derks, who was an 
outsider, used, in the height of this contest, to sit with his hat on, fhat he might be 
ready to rush out and swear before a surrogate any victim who was btjou^t in. 
The system of inveigling continues, 1 belic\'e, to tliis day. Tlie last time 1 was in the 
Commons, a dvll able-bodied person in a white apron PoCttnced out uptfu nu frem 
a doorway, and whi^cring the word " Marriage-license ’ ii^my ear, was witn great 
difficulty prevented from taking me up in liis arms and liftiujl me into a proctor's. 
From tnis digression, let me proceed to Dover. 

I found everytliing in a satisfactory state at the cottage; and was ffiablcd^o 
gratify my aunt excitingly bv reporting that the tenant inherited her'feud, and 
w*agcd incessant war against doiikics. Having settled the little business I had to 
traiLsact there, and slept there one night, 1 walked on to Canterbury early in the 
morning. It was now winter again; and the fresh, oold windy day, and the sweep¬ 
ing doitand, brightened up my hopes a little. 

Coming into Canterbury, I loitered through the old streets with a sober pleasure 
that calmed my spirits, and cased my heart. Ihcre were tlie old si^s, the old 
names over the shops, the old people serving in them. It appeared so long, since 1 
had been a schoo!l»oy tlicre, that 1 wondered tlie plare W'as so little changcil, until 
1 reflected how little I was changed myself. Strange to say, that quiet influence 
which was inseparable in my mind from Agnes, sceme<l to pervade even the city 
where she dwelt. The venerable cathedral towers, and the old jackdaws and rooks 
wh(»e mry voices made Uicm more retired than perfccl*bilcnce would have done; 
the battered gateways, once stuck full with statues, long thrown down, and crumbled 
aw^, like the reverential pilgrims who had rared upon them; the still nooks, where 
the ivied gromh of centarics crept over gabic^ ends and ruined walls; the ancient 
houses, the pastoral landscape of field, orchard, and garden; evcijwherc—on every¬ 
thing—I felt the s-nme screncr air, the same calm, thoughtful, softening spirit 
Arrived at Mr. \Vickfield’s house, 1 found, in Uie little lower room on the ground 
floor, where Uriah Heep bad been of old accustfmed to sit, Mr. Micawber plying 
his pen with great assiduity. He W'as dressed in a Icf^aMooktugi suit of black, and 
loomed, burly and large, in that small office. 

Mr. Micawber was extremely glad to see me, but a little confused too. He 
would have conducted me immediately into the presence of Uriah, but 1 declined. 

know the house of old, you recollect," said I, '^and will fifid my way up 
stairs. How do you like the law, Mr. Micawber f * 

** My dear Copperficld,” he replied. ** To a man posse^ced of the higher ima^n* 
ative powers, tne objection to Ic^ studies is the amount of detail which mey 
involve. Even in our professional correspondence,*’ said Mr. MUcawber, glancing 
at some letters he was writing, the mind is not at liberty td soar to any exalted 
form of expression. Still, it is a great pursuit. A great pursuit 1” 
lie then told me that he had become tne tenant of Uriah Heep’s old house; and (hat 
Mrs. Micawber would b« delighted to receive me^ once more, under her own roof. 

is humble," said Mr. Micawber, **to quote a favorite es^resskm of my 
friend Heep; but it may prove the stepping-stone to more ambitions domlcUiaiy 
accommodation.** * 

I asked him whether he,hsd reasai, so far, to be satisfied with his friend Hee^s 
treatment of himf He got up to ascertain if tlie door were dose drat, before ns 
replied, in a lower voice: # 

<^My dear Copperfidd| % num who Isboxf Qpder the pressure <d pecnnisxy 
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embartasmentSi with the generality of people, at a disadvantage. That dis- 
advantage U not di^nishcd, when that pressure necessitates the drawing of stipen* 
diaiy emoluments, before those emoluments are strictly due and payable. All lean 
say ^ that my friend Heep has responded to appeals to which 1 need not more 
particularly refer, in a manner calculated to redound equally to the honor of his 
head, and of lieart,” 

^ould not have supposed him'to be very free with his mon^ either,'' I 
observed. 

“Pardon me I” saic^Mr. Micawber, with an air of constraint, “I speak of my 
friena Ilecp as 1 have experience.” 

“lam glad yo^r Experience is so favorable,” I returned. 

“ Vou areveiy obliging, my dear Copperheld,” said Mr. Micawber; and nummed 
•dune. 

“ Do^ou sec much of Mr. Wickfield f* I asked, to eban^ the subject. 

“Not much,” said Mr.^ficawber, slightingly. “Mr. Wickfield is, I dare say, a 
man of very excellent intentions; but be is—in short, he is obsolete.” 

“ 1 am afraid bis partner seeks to make him so,” said 1. 

“ My dear Copperficldl’' returned Mr. Micawber, after some uneasy evolutions 
on his stool, “ allow me to offer a remark! I am here, in a capacity of confidence. 
1 am here, in a position of trust The discussion of some topics, even with Mrs. 
Micawber herself (so long the partner of my various vicissitudes, and a woman of a 
remarkable lucidity of intellect), is, I am led to consider, incompatible with the 
functions now devolving on me. 1 would therefore take the liberty of su^csting 
that in our friendly intercourse—which 1 trust will never be disturbed I-r-we draw a 
line. On one side of this line,” said Mr. Micawber, representing it on the desk with 
the office ruler, “ is the wjtole range of the human intellect, with a trifling exception; 
on the otlier, is that exception; that is to say, the affairs of Messrs. Wickfield and 
Heep, with all belonging and appertaining thereunto. 1 trust 1 give no offence to 
the cq tnpanion of my youth, in submitting this proposition to his cooler judgment ?” 

Though I saw an unen^ chang^in Mr. Micawber, which sat tightly on him, as if 
his new duties were a misfit, 1 felt 1 had no right to be offended. My telling him so, 
apfieared to relieve him; and he shook hands uith me. 

“ I am charmed, Copperfiejp,” said Mr. Micawber, '* let me assure you, with 
Miss Wickfield. ^ She is a very*superior young lady, of very remarkable attractions, 
graces, and virtues. Upon roy honor,” said Mr. Micawber, indefinitely kissing his 
hand and bowing with his genteelest air, “ 1 do Homage to Miss Wickfield! Hem!” 

“ I am glad of that, at least,” said I. 

** If you not assured us, my dear Copperfield, on the occasion of that agreeable 

afternoon we liad the happiness of passing with you, that D. was your favorite 
letter,” said Mr. Mic^ber, “1 should unquestionably have supposed that A. had 
been so.” 

We have allosome experience of a feeling, that comes over us oct^onally, of 
wliat we are sayiftg and doing having been said and done before, in a remote 
time—of our having been surrounded, dim ages ago, by the same fac^, objects, and 
circumstances—>of our knowing perfectly what will be said n<!xt, as if we suddenly 
remembered it I 1 never had this mysterious impression more strongly in my life, 
than before he uttered those wrords. 

I took my leave of Mr. Micawber, for the tim^ du^ng him wi& my best 
remembrances to all at hame. As 11^ him, resuming bis stool and his pen, and 
rolling his head in histstock, to get it into gasier writing oider, I clearly perceived 
that there was something interposed between him an(> me, since he had come into 
bis new functions, which prevented our getting at^ch other •> we 0^ to doi, and 
quit# altered the ehazaeter of ovr iAtercovat. 
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' There was no one in the anoint old drawing-room, though it presented tokens of 
Mrs. Heep’s whereabout I looked into the room still belonging to Agnes, and saw 
her sitting by the fire, at a pretty old-fashioned desk she ha^ writing. 

Mv darkening the light made her look up. What a pleasure to be the cause of 
that bright change in her attentive face, and tlie object of that sweet regard and 
welcome I • 

“Ah, Agnes 1” said I, when we were siting together, side by tide; “I have 
missed you so much, lately 1" 

** Indeed f’ she replied. “ Again ! And so soon f 

I shook my head. 

don't know how it is, Agnes ; I seem to want some ikculty of mind that 1 
ought to have. You were so much in the liabit of thinking fur me, in the happy 
old days here, and I came so naturally to you for counsel and support, that 1 reakj^ 
tliink I have missed acquiring it ?" * 

** And what is itf said Agnes, cheerfully. * 

“I don’t know what to call it," 1 replied. “I think I am earnest and per¬ 
severing 

“ 1 am sure of it,” said Agnes. 

“And patient, Agnes?” I innuired, with a little hesitation. 

Yes,” returned Agnes, laughing. “ Trcity well." 

“And yet,’’ said I, “1 get so miserable and worried, an«l am so unste.atly and 
irresolute in my power of a.ssuring myself, that 1 know 1 must want—shall I call 
it—reliance, of some kind ?’’ 

“ Call it so, if you will,” said Agnes. 

“ Well!” I returned. “See here ! You come to I.ondon, I rely on you, and 
I Itave an object and a course at once. I am driven out^fiT it, I come here, and in 
a moment 1 feel an altered person. The circumstances that distre.ssed me are not 
changed, since I came into this room ; but an intluencc comes over me in that 
short interval that alters me, oh. how much for the better I What is it ? \Vhat is 
your secret, Agnes ?” ' 

Her head w'as bent down, looking at the fire. 

“ It’s the old story,” said I. “ Don't laugh, when I say it was alwa)^ the 
same in little things as it is in greater ones. ^ly old troubles w/ve nonscn.se, 
and now they are serious; but whenever I have gone away (rom my adopted 
sister —** 

Agnes looked up—with such a Heavenly face I—and gave me her hand, sshich 
I kissed. 

“Whenever I have not had you, Agnes, to advise and approvejn the begin¬ 
ning, I have seemed to go wild, and to get into all sorts of difficulty. When I 
\iave come to yon, at last (as I have always done), I hive come to peace and 
happiness. I come home, now, like a tired traveller, and find such a blessed sense 
of rest 1" ti 

' I fdt so deeply what I said, it affected me so sincerely, that niy voice failed, and 
I covered my face with my hand, and broke into tears. I write the truth. What¬ 
ever contraaictions'and inconsistencies there were with’m me^ as there are within 
so many of us; whatever,might have been so different, and so much better; what¬ 
ever I had done, in which 1 had perversely wandered away from the voice of my 
own heart; 1 knew nothing of. I only knew that 1 was fervently in earnest, 
when I felt the rest and peace of having Agnes near me. * 

• In her placid sisterly manner; witk ner beaming eyes; with her tender voice ; 
and with that sweet compo&ure, whicn had long ago made the house that held her 
quite a sacred plaM to me; she, soon won me from this weakness, and led me on 
tS> tell dl tlutt oad lutppen^ since our^ast meeting. 
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And there is not another word to tell, Agnes/* said I, when 1 had made an 
and of mpr confidence. *' Now, my reliance is on yon.” 

**But It must not be on me, Trotwood,** return^ Agnes, with a pleasant Kmjl ft 
** It must be on some one else.*’ 

«On Dora?” said I. 

•*Assuredl>*^’ 

** Wljjr, I have not mentioned, Agnes,” said I, a little embarrassed, *■ that Dora 
is rather difficult to—I would not, for the world, say, to rely upon, because she is 
the s^l af purity and tiuth—but rather difficult to—1 hardly know how to express 
it, really, Agnes. Sly is a timid little thing, and easily disturbed and frightened. 
Some time ago, before her father's death, when 1 thought it right to mention to 
her—but,! *11 tell you, if you will bear with me, how it was.” 

♦•Accordingly, I told Agnes about my declaration of poverty, about the cookery- 
book, thi housekeeping aegounts, and all the rest of it. 

“ Oh, Trotwood 1” she remonstrated, with a smile. “Just your old headlong 
way I You might have been in earnest in striving to get on in the world, %vithout 
being so very sudden with a timid, loving, inexperienced girl. Poor Dora i” 

I never heard such sweet forbearing kindness expressed in a voice, as she 
expressed in making this reply. It W'as as if I had seen her admiringly and 
tenderly embracing Dora, and tacitly reproving me, by her considerate protection, 
for my hot haste in fluttering that little heart. It W'as as if I had seen Dora, in all 
her fascinatiug artlessness, caressing Agnes, and thanking her, and coaxingly 
appealing against me, and loving me with all her childbh innocence. 

1 fell so grateful to Agnes, and admiretl her so I I saw those two together, in a 
bright ncrsjiective, such well-associated friends, each adorning the other so much ! 

“ What ought I to do tlien, Agnes?” I inquired, after looking at the fire a little 
while. “ What would it be right to do ?” 

“ I think,” said Agnes, “that the honorable course to take, w’ould be to write 
to thosp two ladies. Don’t you think that any secret course is an unworthy one 

“ Yes. If yon think so,” said I. 

“lam poorly qualified to judge of such matters,” replied Agnes, with a modest 
hesitation, “ but 1 certainly feel—in short, 1 feel that your being secret and clan¬ 
destine, is nothing like yourself” 

“Like myself, ip the too high opinion you have of me, Agnes, I am afraid,” 
said I. 

“Like yourself, in the candour of your nature,” she returned ; “and therefore 
I would write to those two ladies. I would relate, as plainly and as openly as 
possible, all tli^t has taken place ; and I would ask their permission to visit some¬ 
times, at their house. Coivsidcring that you are young, and striving for a place in 
life, I think it would be^vell to say that you would readily abide by any conditions 
they might impose upon you. 1 would entreat them not to dismiss your request, 
without a referenie to Dora ; and to discuss it wdth her w'hen they should think 
the time suitable. 1 would not be too vehement,” said Agnes, gently, “or pro¬ 
pose too much. I would trust to my fidelity and perseverance—and to Dora.’ 

“ But if th^ were to frighten Dora again, Agnes, by speaking to her,” said I. 
“ And if Dora were to cry, and say nothing about me ^ 

** Is that likely ?** inqnir^ Agnes, with the same swcjt consideration in her face. 

** God bless ner, she is as easily scared as a bird,** said I. “ It might be 1^ Or 
if the two Miss Spenlows (llderly ladies of that sort are odd characters sometimes) 
should not be likely persons to address in thaliway 1” . 

“ I don*t think, Trotwood,’* returned Agnes, raising her soft wes to mine,^ “ I 
would consider that. Perhaps it would be better «nly to consider whether it is 
right to do this i and, if it is, to do ft.” 
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1 had no longer any doubt on the inbject. With a lightened heart, diongh with 
a profound sense of the weighty importance of my task, I devoted the whom after* 
noon to the composition of the draft of this letter ; for which great purpose, Agnes 
relinquished her desk to me. But first 1 went down stairs to see Mr. Wickneld 
and Uriah llecp. 

I found Uriah in possemion of a new, plaster-smelling office^ ByOt out in the 
garden; looking extraordinarily mean, in the midst of a quantity of bqpks and 
papers. He received me in his usual fowning way, and pretended not to have 
heard of my arrival from Mr. Micawber; a pretence 1 tooMthe liberty oMisj^iev- 
ing. He accompanied me into Mr. Wickfield's room, which was the shadow of its 
former self—having been divested of a variety of convenience for the accommoda* 
tion of the new partner—and stood before the fire, warming his back, and shaving 
his chin with his bony hand, while Mr. Wickfield and 1 exchanged greetings. •« 

I* You stay w'ith us, Trotwood, while you remain^in Canterbuiyf’ Said Mr. 
Wickfield, not without a glance at Uriah for his approvaL 

**Is there room for me?” said I. 

**1 am sure. Master Copperfield—should say Mister, bnt the other comes so 
natural,’* said Uriah,—*‘l would turn out of your old room with pleasure, if it 
would be agreeable.” 

** No, no,” said Mr. Wickfield. “ WTiy should you be inconvemenced ? There’s 
another room. There’s another room.” 


*'Oh, but you know,” returned Uriah, with a grin, **I should really be 
delighted!” 

To cut the matter short, I said I would have the other room or none at all; so 
it was settled that 1 should have the other room: and, taking my leave of Uie firm 
until dinner, 1 went up stains again. •* 

1 had hpp^ to have no other companion than Agnes. But Mrs. Heep had 
a'iked permission to bring herself and her knitting near the fire, in that room; on 
pretence of its ha%'ing an aspect more favorable for her rheumatics, as tfie wind 
then w'as, than the drawing-room or dining-parlor. Though 1 could almost have 
consigned her to the mercies of the wind on tlic topmost pinnacle of the Cathedral, 
without remorse, 1 made a virtue of necessity, and gave her a friendly salutation. 

** I’m umbly thankful to you, sir," said Mrs. }.leep, in acknowlmgment of my 
inquiries concerning her health, ** but I’m only pretty well. (.I haven’t much to 
boast of. If 1 could see my Uriah well settled in life, 1 couldn’t expect much more, 
1 think. How do you think my Ury looking, sir?” 

1 thought him looking as vill^ous as ever, and 1 replied that 1 saw no change in 
him. •. 


** Oh, don*t you think he *s changedf’ said Mr& He4^. “ There I must umbly 
beg leave to differ from you. DonH you see a thinness urlumf ’ 

** Not more than usual,” I replied. 

**Don*iyo\x thotmhl” said M^. Heep. **Bttt you don’t Isktf notice of him 
with a motW’s eye!” * 

His mother’s eye was an evil tje to the rest of the world, I thought as it met 
mine, howsoever afiectionate to him; and 1 believe die add her son were devote 
to one another. It puked roe, and went on to Agnesi 

Don’tymi see a wasting a^ a wearing in him, Miss Wickfieldf' inquired Mrs. 

^^o,” said Agnes, quietly pnrsu&ig the work (mwhRdi die was eqgsged. **Voa 
are too solicitous about b;m. He ft very well.” ^ * 

Mrs. Heep, with a prodigions sniff, ropumed her knittii^. 

She never left off, or left m for a^oaoment I had arrived early in the day, and 
we bad stiU tturee or fonrhoon before dinner j bnt die sat thereipfyu^herlatttdngo 
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needles as monotonousljr as an hoiir*elass have poured out its sands. She 
sat on one side of the fire; 1 sat at ue desk in front of it; a little beyond me, on 
the other side, sat Agnes. Whensoever, slowly pondering over my letter, 1 lifted 
np my eyes, and meeting the thoughtful face of Agnes, saw it clear, and beam 
encouragement upon me, with its own angelic expression, I was conscious presently 
of the evil ey# passing me, and going on to her, and coming back to me again, and 
dropping furtively upon the knitting. What the knitting was, I don't know, not 
being learned in that art; but it looked like a net; and as she worked away with 
thos^Chthese chopsticks of knitting>needles, she ^owed in the firelight like an 
UMooking enchantress baulked as yet by the radiant goodness opposite, but getting 
ready for a cast of her net by-and*by. 

At dinner she maintained her watch^ with the same tmwinking eyes. After 
dlhner, l^er son took his turn; and when Mr. Wickfield, himself, and 1 w'ere left 
alone togetlicr, leered at me, and writhed until 1 could hardly bear it. In the 
drawing-room, there was the mother knitting and watching again. All the time 
that Agnes sang and played, the mother sat at the piano. Once she asked for a 
particular ballad, which she said her Ury (who was yawning in a great chair) doted 
on; and at intervals she looked round at him, and reported to Agnes that he was 
in raptures with tlie music. But slie hardly ever spoke—I question if she ever did 
—^without making some mention of him. It was evident to me that this was the 
duty assigned to her. 

lliis lasted until bedtime. To have seen the mother and son, like two great bats 
hanging over the whole house, and darkening it with their ugly forms, made me so 
uncomfortable, that 1 would rather liavo» remained down stairs, knitting and all, 
than gone to bed. I hardly got any sleep. Next day the knitting and watching 
began again, and lasted albday. 

1 had not an opiiortunity of speaking to Agnes, for ten minutes. I could barely 
show her my letter. 1 proposal to tier to walk out with me; but Mrs. Keep 
repeatedly complaining tJiat she w^s woise, Agnes charitably remained within, to 
bear her company. I'owards the twilight I went out by myself, musing on what I 
ought to do, and whetlicr 1 was justified in witliholding from Agnes, any longer, 
what Uriali lleephad told me in London: for that began to trouble me again, very 
much. • t 

1 liad not walked out far enough to be quite clear of the town, upon the Kamsgate 
road, where tlierc was a good path, when 1 was hailed, through dust, by some¬ 
body behind me. llie shambling figure, and the scanty great coat, were not to be 
mistaken. I stopped, and Uriah lleep came up. 

“WclirsddL 

** How fast you walk^” said he; **My legs are pretty long, but you’ve given* 
*cm ^te a job.** 

** where are you going!" said I. 

“lam epming^w^ yon, Master Copperfidd, if you 'll allow me the pleasure of 
a walk with an old acquaintance." Saying this, with a jerk of his body, which 
might have been either propitiatoxy or derisive, he fell into step beside me. 

“ Uriah I" said I, as civilly as I could, after a silence. 

^'Master Coi^perfiddl*'said Uriah. * 

“To tell you the tradi (at wMch you will not be o^ded), I came out to walk 
alone, because I have had so much company." 

He looked at me sids^ays, and said with his hardest grin,—“You mean 
mother." * * 1 

** Why yes, I do," said L 

** Ah! But you know we 're to very umbk^** hetetumed. • ** And having such 
t knowledge of our own umbleness. we must reidly take care that we 're not 
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fMuhed to the wall by them u isn’t nmble. All ttratagems are fair In love, 
sir.” 

Raising his great hands until they touched his chin, he rubbed them softly, and 
softly chuckled; looking as like a malevolent baboon, 1 thought, as anyUiing human 
could look. 

** You see,” he ssud, still hu^ng himself in that unpleasant wjik, and shaking 
his head at me, ** you 're quite a dangerous rival. Master CoppeiiielcL You alvravs 
was, you know." 

** Do you set a watch upon Miss Wickiield. and make heft home no honft, Iscanse 
of me?” said 1. a 

“ Oh I Master Copperfield 1 Those are very arsh words, he replied. 

’'Put my meaning into any words you like,” said 1. " You know what it is, 

Uriah, as well as I do.” _ 

"Oh no ! You must put it into words,” he siud.« "Oh, really t I couldn’t 
myself.” 

" Do you suppase," said I, constraining mj'sclf to be very temperate and quiet 
with him, on account of Agnes, " that 1 regard Miss WicUield otherwise than as a 
very dear sister ?” 

"Well, Master Coppcrfield,” he replied, "you perceive I am not hound to 
answer that question. You may not, you know. But then, you see, you may I” 
Anything to equal the low cunning of his visage, and of his sh^owless eyes 
without the ghost of an eyelash, I never saw. 

" Come then !” said 1. "For tlv; sake of Miss Wickficld—” 

" My Agnes !” he exclaimed, with a sickly, angular contortion of himself. 
" Would you be so good as call her Agnes, Master Coppcrfield !” 

" For the sake of Agnes Wickficld—Heaven bless bar!" 

" Thank you for that blessing, Master Coppcrfield !” he interposed. 

" 1 w’ill tell you what I should, under an^ other circumstances, as soon have 
thought of telling to—’Jack Ketch.” , 

" To who, sir?” said Uriah, stretching out his neck, and shading his ear with 
his hand. 

" To the hangman,” I returned. " The most unlikely person I could think of,” 
—though his own face had suggested the allusion^jiute as a natural Sequence. " I 
am engaged to another young lady. 1 hope that contents you.”* 

" Upon your soulf said Uriah. 

I was about indignantly to give my assertion the confirmation he required, when 
he caught hold of my hand, and gave it a squeeze. 

"Oh, Master Copperfield,” he said, "if you had onWhad th^condescension 
to return my confidence when 1 poured out the fulness ol my art, the night 1 put 
you so much out of the way by sleeping before your sitting-room fire, I never 
should have doubted you. As it is, 1 'm sure I 'll take oft mother directly, and 
only too appy. 1 know you'll excuse the precautions of aftettion, won't you? 
WImt a pity. Master Copperfield, that you didn’t condescena to return my confi¬ 
dence! 1 'm sure 1 gave you every opportunity. But you never have condescended 
to me, as much as 1 could have wLsned. 1 know you have never liked me. as 1 
have liked you!” * 

All this time he was squeezing my hand with his damp fishy fingers, wMle I 
made eveiy eftort I decently could to get it away. But I was quite unsnccessfitL 
He drew it under the sleeve of his mulbeny>colored ^leat coat, and I walkod on, 
almost upon compulsion, arm in anft with him. * 

"Shaft we turn?” said Uriah, by-and-b^ wheeling me face about towards the 
town, on which the early moon was yow shming, silvering the distant windoi^ 

" Befor* we leave the subject, you ought to understand,” wid I breaking a 
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pretty long silencet ** that I believe Agnes Wickfield to be as far above and as 
uu* remov^ from all^wr aspirations, as that moon herself I*' 

“ Peaceful 1 Ain’t she 1*' said Uriah. Very I Now confess, Master Copper- 
field, that you haven’t liked me quite as I have liked you. All along you’ve 
thought me too umble now, I shouldn’t wonder ?” 

“lam not fifnd of professions of humility,” I relumed, “or professions of any¬ 
thing e^p.” 

“There now!” said Uriah, looking flabby and lead-colored in the moonlight. 
** Didn't i know it I Dat how little you think of the rightful umblcness of a person 
in my station, Masten Copperfield I Father and me was both brought up at a 
foundation school for boys; and mother, she was likewise brought up at a public, 
sort of charitable, establishment. They taught us all a deal of umbleness—not 
iluch else that 1 know of, from morning to night. We was to be umble to this 
{>crson, ahd umble to that ;,^nd to pull off our caps here, and to make bows there; 
and always to know our ^acc, and abase ourselves before our betters. And we 
had such a lot of betters! Father got tlic monitor-medal by being umble. So did 
I. Father got made a sexton by being umble. He had the character, among tlie 
gentlefolks, of being such a well-behaved man, that they were determined to bring 
him in. ‘ Be umble, Uriah,’ says father to me, * and you ’ll get on. It was what 
was always being dinned into you and me at school; it’s wTiat goes down best. 
Be umble,’ says father, *and you ’ll do!’ And really it ain’t done bad !” 

It was the fust time it had ever occurred to me, that Uiis detestable cant of false 
huxnility might have originated out of tlie Hcep family. 1 lud seen the harvest, 
but had never thought of the seed. 

“ When 1 was quite a young boy," said Uriah, “ I got to know what umbleness 
did, and 1 took to it. I the umble pie with an appetite. 1 stopped at the umble 
point of iny learning, and says I, * Hold hard !’ When you oflered to teach me 
Latin, 1 knew better. ‘People like to be above you,’ says father, ‘keep yourself 
down.’, 1 am very umble to the prt^seut moment. Master Copperfield, but 1 ’ve got 
a little power!’’ 

And he said all this—I knew, as I saw his face in the moonlight—that I might 
understand he was resolved to recom{>en5e himself by using his power. I had 
never doubtcd^iis meanness, his craft and malice; but I fully comprehended now, 
for the first time, #'hat a base, unrelenting, and revengeful spirit, must have been 
engendered by this early, and this long, suppression. 

His account of himself was so far attended with an agreeable result, that it led to 
his withdrawing his hand in order tliat he might have another hug of himself under 
the chin. Onae apart from him, I was determined to keep apart; and we walked 
back, side by side, saying veiy little more by the w'ay. 

Whether his spirits wtre elevated by the communication I had made to him, or 
by his Ivaving indulged in this retrospect, I don’t know; but they were raised by 
some influence, 41e talked more at dinner than was usual with him; asked his 
mother (off duty froih the moment of our re-entering the house), whether he was 
not growing too old for a baclielor; and once looked at Agnes so, that 1 would have 
given all I had, for leave to knock him down. 

When we three males were left alone afler dmner, he'*got into a more adven¬ 
turous state. He had taken little or no wine; and 1 presume it was the mete 
insolence of triiunph that was upon him, flush^ perhaps by the temptation my 
presence furnished to its eebibition. 

I had observed yesterday, that he tried to^tice Mi^ Wickfield to drink; and 
interpreting the look which Agnes had given me as she went out, had limited my¬ 
self to one glass, and then proposed that we sl^ould fellow her. 1 would have done 
•o again to-day; but Uriah was too quick for me. 
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^ **We iddom see our present visstort «r,” he said, addressing Mr. Wickfidd, 
sitting, such a contrast to aim, at the end of the table, **and 1 uould propose to 
give him welcome in another glass or two of wine, if iron have no objecdons. Mr. 
Ccmperfield, your elih and appiness!” 

I was obliged to make a uow of taking the hand he stretched across to me; and 
then, with very different emotions, I totm the hand of the brokei^gmitleman, bis 
partner. ^ 

** Come, fellow.partner,” said Uriah, “ if I may take the liberty,—now, suppose 
yon give us something or another appropriate to Copperfield I” * . 

I pass over Mr. Wickfield's proposing my aunt, lus proptiang Mr. Dick, h» pro¬ 
posing Doctors* Commons, his proposing Uriah, his drinkingevciything twice; his 
consciousness of his own w’eakness, the ineffectual effort that he made against it; 
tlie struggle between his sliame in Uriah’s dejKirlment, and his desire to conciliafe 
him; the manifest exultation with which Uriah twined and turned, knd held 
him up before me. It made me sick at heart to see, and my hand recoils from 
writing it. 

*' Come, fellow-partner I” said Uriah, a! last, ** 7*11 give you another one, and I 
umbly ask for bumpers, seeing I intend to make it the Jivincst of her sex.’* 

Her father had his empty glass in his hand. 1 saw him set it down, look at the 
I>icture she was so like, put hand to his forehead, and shrink back in his elbow- 
cliair. 

**I’m an umble individual to give you her elth,** proceeded Uriah, ‘‘but I 
admire—adore her.** 

No physical pain that her father’s grey head could have borne, I think could 
have famn more terrible to me, tlian the mental endurance 1 saw compressed now 
within both his hands. •* 

** Agn^** said Uriah, either not regarding him, or not knowing what the nature 
tf his action was, “Agnes Wtckfield is, 1 am safe to say, Uie divinest of her sex. 
Afay I speak out, among friends 7 To be her {sther is a proud distinction,, but (o 
be her usband—** 

Spare me from ever again hearuig such n cry, as that with which her fatlier rose 
up from the table 1 

“What’s the matter?” said Uriah, turning ofes deadly color. You are not 
gone mad, after all, Mr. Wickftcid, 1 hope ? If 1 say I ’ve an^imbition to moke 
your Agnes m^ Agnes, I have as good a right to it as another man. 1 have n 
better right to it than any other man I” 

I had my arms round Mr. Wickfield, imploring him bv eveiything that I could 
think oC oftenest of all by his love for Agnes, to calm himself a liltle. He was 
mad for the moment; tearing out his hair, beating his head, trying to force me from 
him, and to force himself from me, not answering a word, not looking at or seeing 
any ; blindly striving for he knew not what, ^ face all staring aiw distorted— 
a fri^tM spectacle. • 

1 conjured him, incoherently, but in the most iropasstotjed rflaiiner, not to aban¬ 
don himself to this wildness, bat to hear me. I bought him to tlunk of Agnes, 
to connect me with Agnes, to recollect how Agnes and 1 had grown up leather, 
how I honored her and k>ved her, how she was his pride and ioy. 1 tried to bring 
her idea before him in any form; I even reproached him with not having firmness 
to spare her the knowledge of sndi a scene as this. I may have effected something, 
or his wildnm may have spent itself; but by dqy^ hi straggled less, and began 
to look at me—strangely at first, thsk with recognition in his tycs. At len^ he 
said, “ I know, Trotwow I My darling child and you—I know 1 But look at him ! 

He pointed to Uriah, pale and glowering la a corner, evidently very much out in 
his calculations, and taken by snrorisc. 
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** Look at my tortnrer," he replied. ** Before him I have step hy step abandoned 
name and reputatioot peace and quiet, house and home.” 

** I have kept your name and reputation for you, and your peace and quiet, and 
your house and home too,” said Uriah, with a sulky, hurried, defeated air of com¬ 
promise. ** Don’t be foolish, Mr. Wickfield. If 1 have gone a little beyond wha» 
you were prep'cTed for, I can go back, I suppose ? There’s no harm done.” 

’*! Iqolcea for sinele motives in ev^ one,” said Mr. Wickfield, **and I was 
satisfied I had bound 1^ to me by motives of interest. But see w^t he is—oh, see 
what hew!” ^ 

te V - -1 



Utt* I '11 say anything 1” cried Mr. Wickfield, with a desperate air. ** Why should 
1 not be all the world’s {mwer if I am in yours ?*’ 

” Mind I I tell you!” said Uriah, continuing to warn me. ” If you don’t stop 
liis mouth, you ’re not his friend I Why shouldn’t you be in all the world’s power, 
Mr. Wickfield f Because you have got a daughter. You and me know what we 
know, don’t we T Let slewing dogs lie—who wants to rouse ’em ? I don’t Can’t 
you see I am as nmble as 1 can be ? 1 tell you. if I’ve gone too far, I’m sorry. 
Wliat would you have, ar ?” 

‘*Oh, Trotwood, Trotwood !*• exclaimed Mr. Wickfield, wringing his hands. 
What I have come down to be, since 1 first saw you in this house 1 I was on 
my downward way then, but the dreary, dreary, road I have traversed since! 
Weak indulgence ^ ruined me. Indulgence in remembrance, and indulgence in 
forgetfulness. My natural grief for my cliild’s mother turned to disease; my natural 
love for my child turned Hio disease. I have infected everything I touched. I 
have brought misery on what I dearly love, I know— You know I I thought it 
possible tlut I could truly love one creature in the world, and not love the rest; I 
tlioi^ht it possible that 1 could tnilv mourn for one creature gone out of the world, 
and not have some part in the gricfof all who mourned. Thus the lessons of my 
life have been perverted 1 I have preyed on my own morbid coward heart, and it 
has preyed on me. Sordid in my grief, sordid in my love, sordid in my miserable 
escape from the darker side of b<^, oh see the nun I am, and liate me, shun me !” 

He dropped intf a chair, and weakly sobbed. The excitement into which he had 
been rousea was leaving him. Uriah came out of his comer. 

**1 don’t know all I^ve done, in my fatuity,” said Mr. Wickfield, putting out 
his hands, as if to deprecate my condemnation. “ //irknow*s best,” meaning Uriah 
Heep, for he has always bea at my elbow, whispering me. You see tne^ mill¬ 
stone that he is about my nedc. You find him in my house, you find him in my 
business. You heard hnn, but a little time ago. Wl^t need have I to say more! ’ 

“You' . 

observed 
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said too much, or more than I meant, what of it ? I haven’t stood by it I” 

The door opened, and Agnes, gliding in, without a vestige of color in her face, 
pnt her arm round his neck, and steaduy said, “ Papa, yiou are not well. Come 
with me!” He laid his head upon her shoulder, as if he were oppressed with heavy 
shame, and went out with her. Her eyes met mine for but an instant, yet 1 saw 
how much she knew of whit had passed. 

“ I didn’t expect he*d ent up so rough. Master Coppejfield,” said Uriah. “ But 
it ’f nothing, 1 ’ll be friends with him to-morrow, it’s for his good. I’m umbly 

anxious for his good.” *1 ■* . i. * u 

I gave him no answer, and went upsuurs into the quiet room where Agnes hart 
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to often set beside me et my books. Nobody came near me ontil late at night I 
took up a book and tried to read. 1 heard the clocks strike twelve, and was still 
reading, without knowing what I read, when Agnes touchcil me. 

**You will be going early in the morning, Trotw'ood 1 Let us say good-bye, 
now !’* 

She had been w'eeping, but her face then ^’as so calm and bcautiitA I 
** Heaven bless you !*’ site said, giving me her hand. • 

Dearest Agnes I'* I returned, ** I see you ask me not to speak of to*night~but 
is there nothing to be done?” * * 

There is God to trust in !” she replied. ^ 

*' Can / do nothing—/, who come to you with poor sorrows ?” 

And make mine so much lighter,” she replied. “ Dear Trotwood, no 1” 

** Dear Agnes,” 1 said, “ it is presumptuous for me. who am so poor in al^in whfen 
you are so rich—goodness, resolution, all noble qualities—to doubt or direct you; 
but you know how much I love you, and how much I owe you. You will never 
sacntice yourself to a mistaken sense of duty, .Agnes ?” 

More agitated fur a moment than I had ever seen her, she took her hand from 
me, and moved a step back. 

“ Say you have no such thought, dear Agnes ! Much more than sister I Tliink 
of the priceless gift of such a heart as yours, of sucli a love as yours !” 

Oh! long, long aftetw-ards, I s.iw that face rise up before me, witli its momentary 
look, not wondering, not accusing, not regretting. Oh, bmg, long afterwards, I 
saw that look sub.->Kic, as it did now, into the lovely smile, w’ith which she told roe 


she liad no fear for herself—I need have none for her—and parted from me by the 
name of Ilrother, and was gone! 

It was dark in the morning when I got upon the coif li at the inn door. The 
day W’as just breaking when we were about to start, and then, as I sat thinking of 
her, came straggling up the coach side, through the mingled day and night, Uriah’s 
head. • 


“ Copperfield!” said he, in a croaking whisper, as he hung by the iron on the 
roof, ** 1 thought you’d be glad to licar, before you went on, that there are no 
squares broke between us. 1 've been into his room alre.*tdy, and we've made it 
all smooth. AVhy, though 1 'm umblc, I'm u.s<tful to him, you Know; and he 
understands his interest when he isn’t in liquor! What an agftcable man he is, 
after all. Master CopperheUl!” 

I obliged myself to say that I was glad he had made his apology. 

** Oh, to be sure!” said Uriah. “ When a person's umble, you know, what’s 
an apology? So easy! I say! I suppose," with a jerk, “you hive sometimes 
plucked a pear before it was ri^ie, Master Copperfield ?'' ^ 

“ I supfK>se I have,” I repliw. 

**/ did that last night,” said Uriah; “but it’ll ripen yet! It only wants 
attending to. I can wait!” . • 

Profuse in his farewells, he got down again as the coachman got up. For any* 
thing I know, he was eating something to keep the raw morning air out; but he 
made motions with lus mouth as if the pear were ripe already, and ne were smackin? 
his lips over it * 
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CHAPTER XU 

m THE WANDERER. 

We had a very icrious conversation in Buckingham Street that night, about the 
domestic occurrences I have detailwl in the last chapter. My aunt was deeply 
intcreitetrin them, ancfwalked up and down the room with her arms folded, for 
more than two hours q^envards. Whenever she was particularly discomposed, she 
always performed one of these pedestrian feats; and the amount of her discom- 
posure might always be estimated by the duration of her walk. On this occasion 
snf was sp much disturbed in mind as to find it necessary to open the bed-room 
door, and make a course fof herself, comprising the full extent of the bed-rooms 
from wall to wall; and while Mr. Dick and 1 sat quietly by the fire, she kept 
passing in and out, along this measured track, at an unchanging pace, with the 
regularity of a clock-nendulum. 

When my aunt and 1 were left to ourselves by Mr. Dick’s going out to bed, I sat 
down to write my letter to the two old ladies. By that time she was tired of 
walking, and sat by the fire with her dress tucked up as usual. But instead of 
silting in her usual manner, holding her gkass upon her Knee, she suffered it to stand 
neglected on the chimney-piece; and, resting her left elbow on her right arm, and 
her chin on her left hand. Kicked thoughtfully at me. As often as I raised my eyes 
from what 1 was about, I met hers. “lam in the lovingest of tempers, my dear,” 
she would assure me with a nod, ** but I am fidgeted and sorry ! ” 

I had been too busy observe, until after she was gone to bed, that she had 
left her night-mi.\ture, as she always called it, untasted on the chimney-piece. She 
came to her door, w'ith even mote th.-in her usual affection of manner, when I 
knocked to acquaint her with this cUscnver}'; but only said, “I have not the heart 
to take it. Trot, to-night," and shook her head, and went in again. 

She read my letter to the two old ladies, in the morning, and approved of it. I 
posted it, and Imd nothing to do then, but wait, as patiently as I could, for the 
reply. I w.is Itill in this slate %f expectation, and had been, for nearly a week; 
when 1 left the Ddttor's one snowy night, to w’alk home. 

It had been a bitter day, and a cutting north-cast wind had blown for some time. 
The wind had gone down with the light, and so tlie snow had come on. It was a 
heavy, settled mil, I recollect, in great flakes; and it lay thick. Tlie noise of 
wheels and ti#iid of people W'cre as huslicd, as if the streets had been strewm that 
depth w'ith feathers. ^ 

My shortest way home,—and I naturally took the shortest way on such a night 
—was through Saint Martin’s I.ane. Now, the church which gives its name to the 
lane, stood in a lefts ^ee situation at that time; there lieing no open space before it, 
and the lane winding down to the Strand. As 1 passed the steps of the portico, I 
encountered, at the comer, a woman’s face. It looked in mine, passed across the 
narrow lane, and disappeared. 1 knew it. I had seen it somewhere. But I could 
not remember where. I had some association with it, that struck upon my heart 
directly; but I was thinking of anything else w hen it came upon me, and was 
confus^ 

On the steps of the churAi, there was the stooping figure of a man, who had put 
do^ some burden on the smooth snow, to ad^st it; my seeing the face, and my 
seeing him, were simultaneous. 1 don’t think I had stopped in my surprise; bu4 
in any case^ as 1 went on, he rose, turned, and came down towards me. I stood 
fiwe to face with Mr. P^s^’tty 1 
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Then I remembered the woman. It waa Martha, to whom EmQy had ghren tha 
monev that night in the kitchen. Martha ELndeU—side by side with whom, he 
would not have seen his dear niece, Ham had told me^ for aU the treasures wrecked 
in the sea. 

We shook hands heartilv. At first, neither of us could speak a word. 

** Mas*r Davy!” he said, griping me ti^t, **it do my art good th see yon, rir* 
Well met, well metl*’ 

Well met, my dear old friend I” ssud I. 

** 1 had my thowts o’ coming to make inqniration for yon rir, to*night,*’ he said, 
but knowing as your aunt was living alone wi* you—for 1 *ve been down ydnder 
<»Yannouth way—I was afeerd it was too late. 1 should have come early in the 
‘morning, rir, afore going away.” 

** Againf’ said I. «e 

** Yes, sir,” he repliet^ patientlv shaking his head, *' I’m away to-morrow.” 

** Where were you ^ing nowf’ 1 asked. 

*' Well I” he repliet^ shaking the snow out of his long faur, ** I was a-going to 
turn in somewheers.” 

In those days there was a side-entrance to the stable-yard of the Golden Cross, 
the inn so memorable to me in conncaion with his misfortune, nearly opposite to 
where we stood. 1 pointed out the gateway, put my arm through his, and we went 
across. Two or three public-rooms opened out of the stabie-yard; and looking into 
one of them, and finding it empty, and a good fire bunting, 1 took him in there. 

\Vhen I saw him in the light, I obsoved, not only that his hair was long aitd 
ragged, but that his face was burnt dark by the sun. He was greyer, the lines in 
lusnee and forehead were deeper, and he had every appearance of having toiled and 
wandered through all varieties of weather; but he looked very strong, and like a 
man upheld by stedfastness of purpose, whom nothing could tire out. He shook 
the snow from his hat and clothes, and brushed it aw'ay from his face, while 1 was 
inwardly making these remarks. As he sate down opposite to me at a tablie, with 
his back to the door by which we had entered, he put out his rough hand again, 
and grasped mine warmly. 

“I’ll tell you, Mas'r Davy,” he said,—"whecr all I've been, and what-all 
we've heerd. I've been fur, and we’ve heerd little ; but I ’ll tell you t” 

1 rang the bell for sometMi^ hot to drink. He would hayp nothing stronger 
than ale; and while it was being brought, and being warmed at the fire, he sat 
thinking - . There was a fine massive gravity in his fime, 1 did not venture to 
diiAnrb. 


** When she was a child,*' he smd, lifting up his head soon afts* we were left 
alone, ** she used to talk to me a deal about the sea, and about them coasts where 
the sea got to be dark blue, and to lay a-$hining and a-shining in the sun. I 
thowt, odd times, as her father being drownded made her think on it so much. 1 
doen’t know, you see, but maybe she believed—or hoped—^he >ad rafted out to 
them parts, where the flowera is always a blowing, a^ the country bright.” 

** It is likely to have been a chilaisn fancy,” I replied. 

“ When she was—lost,” said Mr. Peg^ty, 1 know*d in mr mind, as he 
would take ba- to them countries. I know’d in my mind, as he’o have told her 
wonders of ’em, and how she was to be a lady theer, and how he p>t her listen to 
him fust, along o’ sech like. When we see his mother, 1 know’d quite well as I 
was rieht. I went across-cbannel to Fiance, and la n d ed theer, as if 1 ’d foil down 
from tn* sky.” 

I saw the door mawe, and the snow drift in. 1 saw it move a UtUe mors, and a 
bend sofUv interDote to keeo i* ooen 

**1 looiid oat an FjffZ at was in aathority,** said Mr. Pegfotty, 
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** and told Itim I was a-going to seek my niece. He got me them papers as I 
wanted for to caxry me throngh—I doen’t rightly know how they’re called—and 
he wonld have give me money, but that 1 was thankful to have no need on. I 
thank him kind, for all he done, I’m sure I * I've wrote afore you,' he says to 
me, ' and I shall speak to many as will come that way, and many will know you, 
fur distant fsUfTCk here, when you 're a travelling alone.' 1 told him, best as 1 was 
able, w^t my gratitoode was, and went away through France." 

** Ajone^ and on foot f* said L 

Mostly a>f(mt,” ^ rejoined ; ** sometimes in carts along with people going to 
marlret; sometimes m empty coaclics. Many mile a day a-foot, and often with 
some poor soldier dr another, travelling to see his friends. I couldn’t talk to 
him,” said Mr. F^otty, '*nor he to me; bat we was company for one another, 
aeo, along the dusty roads.” 

I shoBld have known that by his fnendly tone. 

“ When I come to any Town,” he pursued, “ I found the inn, and waited about 
the yard till some one turned up (some one mostly did) as know’d English. Then 
1 told how that 1 was on my way to seek my niece, and they told me w'hat manner 
of gentlefolks was in the house, and I waitra to see any as seemed like her, going 
in or out. When it wam’t Em’ly, 1 went on agen. By little and httle, when 1 
come to a new village or that, among the poor people, I found they know’d 
about me. Tliey would set me down at tlieir cottage doors, and give me what* 
not fur to eat and drink, and show me where to sleep; and many a woman, Mas’r 
Davy, as has had a daughter of about Em’ly’s age, I've found a-waiting for me, 
at Our Saviour’s Cross outside the village, fur to do me sim’lar kindnesses. Some 
has had daughters as was dead. And God only knows how good them mothers 
was to me !” •. 

It w’as Martha at the door. I saw her haggard, listening face distinctly. My 
dread was lest be should tom his head, and see her too. 

**T]iey would often put their cliildren—partic’lar their little girls,” said Mr. 
Pej^otty, “ upon my knee; and fciany a time you might have seen me sitting at 
their doors, when night was coming on, a’most as if they’d been my Darling’s 
diildren. Oh, my Darling 1” 

Overpoweied by sudden gric^ he sobbed aloud. I laid my trembling hand upon 
the band he pv|| before his face. *' Thankee, sir,” he said, doen’t take no 
notice.” 

In a very little while he took his hand away and put it on his breast, and went 
on with his story. o 

“ They o%n walked with me,” he said, “ in the morning, maybe a mile or two 
upon my road ; and when we parted, and I said, *1 'm very thankful to you! God 
bless you 1'they alwayP seemed to understand, and answered pleasant. At last I 
come to the sea. It wam’t hard, you may suppose, for a seafaring man like me to 
work his way cirer to Italy. When I got theer, 1 wandered on as I had done 
afore. The peopld* was just as good to me, and I should have gone from town to 
town, maybe the country through, but tliat I got news of her being seen among 
Uiem Swiss mountains yonder. One as know’d his sarvant see 'em there, all three, 
and told me how they travelled, and where they was. I made for them mountains, 
Mas’r Davy, day and night Ever so fur as I went ever so fur the mountains 
seemed to shift away from me. But I come up with 'em, and I crossed 'em. 
When I got nigh the pladfc as 1 had been told of^ a b^;an to think within my own 
Klf. * What shall 1 do when I see herf ” t 

The listening free, insensible to the inclement night, stUl drooped at the door, 
and the hands oegged me—sprayed me—^not^o caskit fc^. 

** 1 never doubted her,” said Mr. Peggotty. “ No I Not a bit 1 On’y let hef 
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see my face—onV let her hccr my voice—on'y let my stanning slill afore bex bring 
to her thoughts the home she had fled avray from, and the diild she had been—ajid 
if she had growed to be a royal lady, she *d have fell down at my feet I I know’d 
it well I Many a time in my sleep had 1 hcerd her cry out, * Uncle I* and seen her 
fall like death afore me. Many a time in my sleep had I raised her up, and 
whispered to her, ' £m*ly, my dear, 1 am come fur to bring forgi^tness, and to 
take you home V *’ , 

lie stopped and shook his head, and went on with a sigh. 

Jle was nowt to me now. Hro'ly was all. I bought country dies# to^ut 
upon her ; and 1 know’d that, once found, she would walk beside me over tnem 
stony roads, go where 1 would, and never, never, leave me more. To put iliat 
dress upon her, and to cast off what she wore—to take her on my arm again, and 
grander towards home—to stop sometimes upon the road, and heal her bruised* 
feet and her worse-bruisctl heart—was all that 1 thowt oj now. I doen't bfelio’c 1 
should have done so much as look at him. iSut, Mas’r Davy, it wam*t to be—not 
vet 1 I was too late, and they was gone. Wheer, I couldn’t loam. Home said 
hecr, some said theer. 1 travelled heer, and 1 travelled thcer, but 1 found no 
£m’iy, and I travelled home.” 

“ 1 low long ago f ’ I asked. 

“A matter o’ fewer days,” said Mr. Pcggolty. “I sightctl the old boat arter 
dark, and the light a shining in the winder. When I come nigh and looked in 
through the glass, I see the faithful creetur Missis Duinmidge sitiin' by the fire, as 
we had fixed upon, alone. 1 called out, * Doen’t be afeerd 1 It *s 1 Kin'l!’ and 1 
W'ent in. 1 never could have thowt the old boat would have been so strange I” 
From some pocket in his breast he took out, with a very careful hajid, a sm.'ill 
paper bundle containing two or tlirce letters or little packets, which he laid upon 
the table. 

“This fust one come,” he said, selecting it from the rc'.t, “afore I had been 
gone a week. A fifty pound Hank note, in a sheet of naper, directed to in(w and 
put underneath the door in the night. She tried to hide her writing, but she 
couldn't hide it from Me I” 

lie folded up the note again, with great patience and care, in exactly the same 
form, and laid it on one side. r • 

“This come to Missis Gummidge," he said, opening another^ “two or three 
months ago.” After looking at it for some moments, he gave it to me, and added 
in a low voice, ** lie so good as read it, sir.” 

1 read as follows: 

*' Oh what will you feel tihen you tee this writing, and know it coir<es from mf wicked hand! 
But try, try-ynot w tny sake, but fur uncle's goodness, try to let your heart soften to me, only fur 
« little Uttle tiine I Try, pray do. to relent towards a mi-wrable girl, altd write down on a bit of 
paper whether he Ls well, and what he said atxnit me before you left off ever naming me among 
yxiurselves—and whether, of a night, when it it my old time of coming home, )' 0 ^ver tee him look 
u if he thought of one he used to love so dear. Oh, my heart is breaking wli^n 1 wink about it 1 1 
«n kneebim down to you, begging and praying you not to be as hard with me as I desen-e—as 1 
well, well know 1 deserve—but to be so gentle and so good, as to write down something of him, 
•nd to icDd it to me. V'ou need not call me Little, you need not call me by the name I have 
disgraced: but oh, listen to my agony, and have mercy on me so far as to write me some word of 
ancle, nerer, never to be seen li this world by my eyes again I 
*' Dear, it your heart is hard towards me—)usdy hard, 1 know—but. Listen, If h b hard, 
dear, adc him 1 have wronged the most—him whose wife 1 was to have been—bmore you quite 
decide against my poor poor prayer I If he should be so compasrionate as to say that you might 
write something for me to resd— I think he would, oh, 1 think he would, if you would only ask hun, 
fin he always was so brave and so forgiving—^ell him thenibut not else), that when 1 hear the wind 
blowing at night, I feel as if it was passing angrily from seeing him and uncle, and waa going up to 
God aranst ntc. Tell him that if 1 was to die to-morrow (and oh, if I was nt, I would be so glad 
to die Q I would bier’, hin and unclc%itli iDjf last words, and pray for Us hsppy bema with my 
Jaatbrandir 
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^ Some money was enclosed in this letter also. Five pounds. It was untouched 
like the previous sum, and he refolded it in the same way. Detailed instructions 
were added relative to the address of a reply, which, although they betrayed the in> 
tervention of several hands, and made it difficult to arrive at any very probable 
conclusion in reference to her place of concealment, made it at least not unliaely that 
she liad written from that spot where she was stated to have been seen. 

“ \Vhat answer was sent?” I inquired of Mr. Peggotly. 

**hlis5is Gumniidge,” he returned, ** not being a good scholar, sir, Ham kindly 
dr^'etk it out, and ^e made a copy on it* • They told her I was gone to seek her, 
ana what my partita words was.” 

** Is that anolhcr*eltcr in your hand?” said 1. 

** It's money, sir,” said Mr. I’cggutty, unfolding it a little way. **Ten pound, 
a^rou see. And wrote inside, * From a true friend,’ like the fust. But the fust was 
put uifflemeath the doorj^and this come by the post, day afore yesterday. I'm a 
going to seek her at the post-mark.” 

He s.howcd it to me. It was a town on the Upper Rhine. He had found out, 
at Vam.outh, some foreign dealers who knew that country, and they had drawn 
him a rude map on paper, which he could very tvell understand. He laid it 
between us on the table; and, with his cliin resting on one hand, tracked his course 
upon it with the other. 

1 asked him how Ham was ? He shook his head. 

** He works,” he said, “ as Imld as a man can. His name’s as good, in all that 
part, as any man’s is, anywlieres in the wureld. Anyone’s hand is ready to help 
nim, you understand, and his is ready to help them. He’s never been heerd fur to 
complain. But my sister’s lielief is (’twiat ourselves) as it has cut him deep.” 

“ Poor fellow, 1 can4>elieve it J” 

“He ain't no care, Mas’r Davj',” said Mr. Peggotty in a solemn whisper— 
“ keinder no care no-how for his life. When a man’s w'anted for rough sanice in 
rough weather, he *s theer. When there's hard duty to be done with danger in it, 
he Steps for'ard albre all his mat^s. And }et he’s as gentle as any child. There 
ain’t a child in VannoiUh that doen’t know him.” 

He gathered up the letters thoughtfully, smoothing them with his hand; put them 
into their little bundle; and ulaced it tenderly in his breast again. The face was 
gone from the door. I still saw the snow drifting in; but nothing else was there. 

“Well!” he said, looking to his bag, “having seen you to-night, Mas’r Davy 
(and that doos me good!) 1 shall away betimes to-morrow morning. You have 
seen what I’ve got necr;” putting his hand on where the little packet lay; “all 
that troublqi me is, to think that any harm might come to me, afore that money 
was give back. If I was to die, and it was lost, or stole, or elseways made away 
with, and it was nevt^ know’d by him but what 1 *d took it, 1 believe the t’other 
wureld wouldn’t hold me ! I believe I must come back !” 

He rose, and I rose too; we grasped each other by the hand again, before going 
out • 

“ I’d go ten thousand mile,” he said, “ I’d go till I dropped dead, to lay that 
money down afore him. If 1 do that, and find my Em’ly, I’m content. If I 
doen’t find her, maybe she ’ll come to hear, sometin^, as her loving uncle only 
ended his search for her when he ended his life ;,and if 1 know her, even that will 
turn her home at last 1” 

As he went out into 4he rigorous night, I saw the lonely figure flit away before 
ns. 1 turned him hastily on some pretence^ and held him in conversation until it 
was gone. 

He spoke of a traveller’s house on the Lmver I(pad, where he knew he could find 
a clean, plain lodging for the night. I went with him over Westminster Biidga» 
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and parted from bim on the Surrey shore. Ererything lagmed , to my 

to be hushed in reverence for him, as he resumM his solitary journey through the 

snow. 

I returned to the inn yiurd, and, impressed my remembrance of the face, 
looked awfully around for it It was not there. The snow had covered our late 
footprints; my new track was the only one to be seen; and even that bcjgan to die 
\way (it snowed so fast) as 1 looked back over my dodder. • 


CHAPTER XLI. 

DORA’S AUNTS. 

At last, an answer came from the two old ladies. T^ey presented their compli¬ 
ments to Mr. Coppetfreld, and informed him that they ^d given his letter their 
best consideration, **with a view to the happiness of both parties”—which I 
thought rather an alarming expression, not only because of the use they had made 
of it m relation to the family difference before-mentioned, but because 1 had (and 
have all my life) observed that conventional phrases are a sort of fireworks, easily 
let off, and liable to take a great variety of shapes and colors not at all suggested 
by their origiiud form. Tire Misses Spenlow added that they b^ged to forl)ear 
expressing, ” through the medium of correspondence,” an <n>inion on the subject of 
Mr. Copperfield’s communication; but that if Mr. Copperneld would do them the 
favor to call, npon a certain day (accompanied, if he thought proper, by a confi¬ 
dential friend), they would be happy to hold some converftition on tne subject 

To this favor, Mr. Coppcrficlu immediately replied, with his respectful compU 
ments, that he would have the honor of waiting on the Misses Spenlow, at the time 
appointed ; accompanied, in accordance with tl^eir kind permission, hi&friend 
Mr. Ihomas Traddles of the Inner Temple. Having dispatched which missive, 
Mr. Copperfield fell into a condition of strong nervous ablation; and so remained 
until the day arrived. 

It was a great augmentation of my uneasiness be bereaved, alP this eventful 
crisis, of the inestimable services of Miss Mills. But Mr. Mills,rvho was always 
doing something or other to annoy me—or I felt as if he were, which was the same 
thing—had brought his conduct to a climax, by taking it into his head that he would 
go to India. Why should he go to India, except to harass me 7 To be sure he had 
nothing to do with any other part of the world, and had a good deal tc do with that 
part; being entirely in the Indian trade, whatever that was (1 had floating dreams 
mysdf concerning golden shawls and elephants’ teeth); having been at Cucutbi in 
Ids youth; and designing now to go out there a^in, in the cap^ty of resident 
partner. But this was nothing to mq However, it was so mnemto 1dm that for 
India he was bound, and Julia with him; and Julia went into coontiy to t^e 
leave ofber relations; and the house was put intoa perfect suit of bills, announcing 
that it was to be let or sold, and that the furniture (Mangle and all) was to be taken 
at a valnation. So, here was another earthquake of I became the sport, 
b^ore I had recovered from the shock of its predecessor 1 

1 was in several minds how to dress myself on the importimt day ; being di'rided 
between my desire to appear to advantage, and my apprufensioDS m patting on any¬ 
th^ might nw severely %>ractical cluuracter in the eyes of the MissM 

Spenlow. 1 endeavoured u> hit a happy medium between these two extremes; my 
aunt approved the remit; and Ur. Di(k threw one U* -sltoqf ifrer Tflddlei md 
mc^ kauAnin wentdown-ftbixf* 
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Excellent fellow as 1 knew Tradilles to be, and warmly attached to him as I was, 
I could not help wishing, on that delicate occasion, that he had never contracted the 
habit of brushing his hair so very upright It gave him a surprised look—not to say 
a hearth-broomy kind of expression—^which, my apprehensions whispered, might be 
fiital to us. 

1 took th^ber^ of mentioning it to Traddles, as we were walking to Putneyi 
and sswing that if he would smooth it down a little— 

" ^Iy dear Ccmperlield," said Traddles, lifting off his hat, and rubbing his hair all 
kinds o&ways, *^notlung would give me greater pleasure. But it wonX*' 

*tl^Von't be smoothm down f' said L 

** No,'* said Tratfilles. ** Nothing will induce it If I was to cany a half” 
hundredweight upon it all the way to Putney, it would be up again the moment the 
aweight was taken off. Yon have no idea w^t obstinate hair mine is. Coppered. 
1 am qtdtea iietful porcupine.'* 

1 was a little disappointed, I must confess, but thoroughly charmed by his good« 
nature too. 1 told nim how I esteemed his good*nature; and said that his hair 
must have taken all the obstinacy out of his character, for Ae had none. 

*'Oh!" returned Traddles, laughing, assure you, it's quite an old story, my 
unfortunate hair. My uncle’s wife couldn't bear it She said it exasperated her. It 
stood very much in my way, too, when I first fell in love with Sophy. Very 
much!" 


** Did she object to it f 

didn't” rejoined Traddles; "but her eldest sister—^the one that's the 
Beauty—quite made game of it I understand. In fact sisters laugh at it*' 

‘* Agreeable 1" saidl. 

" Yes,** returned Traddles with perfect innocence, "it's a joke for us. They 
pretend that Sophy has a lock of it in her desk, and is obliged to shut it in a 
clasped book, to keep it down. We laugh about it” 

*‘ By-thc-bye, my dear Traddles,” said I, “your experience may suggest some* 
thing* to me. When you became^engaged to the young lady whom you have just 
mentioned, did you make a regular proposal to her £^ily ? Was there anything 
like—what we are going through to-day, for instance?” I ^ded, nervously. 

“ Why,” leplied Traddles, on whose attentive face a tlioughtful shade had stolen, 
** it was ratheca painful transaction, Copperfield, in my case. You see, Sophy 
being of so mura use in the family, none of them could endure the thought of ner 
ever Deing nuuried. Indeed, they mul quite settled among themselves that she never 
was to be married, and diey odfed her tlie old maid. Accordingly, when 1 men¬ 
tion^ it, thegreatest precaution, to Mrs. Crewler —** 

" The nuunma said I. 

** The mamma,’* sJid Traddles—“ Reverend Horace Crewler—when I mentioned 
it with every possible precaution to Mrs. Crewler, the effect upon her was such that 
she gave a sogam and became insensible. 1 couldn’t approach the subject again, 
months.** * 

** You did at last?” said Z. 

"Well, the Reverad Horace did,** sud Traddles. “He is an excellent man, 
most exemjdary in every way; and he pointed out to her tliat she ought, as a 
Christian, to reconcile herself to the sacrifice (especialljfas it was so uncertain), and 
to bear no uncharitable feeling towards me. As to m^elf, Copperfield, I gave you 
my word, I felt a perfeqt bird of prey towards the fiunily.” 

“ The sisters took your part^ I hope, Trq^dles?** 

“Why, I can’t say th^did,** he returned. “When we had compatativdf 
reconciled Mrs. Crewler to it, we had to break it to Sarsh.^ You iwllect my 
mentioning &u«h, as the one that has sonrethin^the matter with her epinef * 
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** Perfectly!** 

** She clenched both her bands,** said Traddles, looking at me in dismay; ** shut 
her eyes; turned lead*coIor; became perfectly slifT; and took nothing for two 
dajrs but toast•and'water, administered with a teaspoon.** 

** What a very unpleasant girl, Traddles!” I remarked. 

_ Oh, 1 beg your pardon, Co}>i>erficld!” said Traddles. ** She isaveiy charming 
girl, but she lias a great deal ot feeling In (act, they all ha%'e. Sophy told me 
aftCTOr’ards, that tiic self<reproach she underwent w hile she was in attendaiibe upon 
Sar^ no words could de>cribe. 1 know it must have been severe, by my own 
feelings, Copperfield; which were hke a criminars. Aftcr*oarah was rcstor^., we 
still had to break it to the other tight; and it produced variols cfTects upon them of 
a most pathetic nature. The two little ones, whom Sophy educates, have only just 
left off de-testing me.” 

** At any rate, iliey are all reconciled to it now, I hoiie?” said I. • 

** Ye—yes, I should say they were, on the whole, reslgnetl to it,” said Traddles, 
doubtfully. “The fact is, «c avoid mentioning llie subject; and my unseilled 
prospects and iiulilTercnt circumstances are a great consolation to them. There will 
DC a denlorable scene, whenever we are married. It will be much more like a 
funeral tnan a wedding. And they 'll all hate me for taking her away!” 

His honest face, as he looked at me with a serio-comic shake of his head, impresses 
me more in the remembrance than it did in the reality, for 1 was by this time in a 
state of such excessive trepidation and wandering of mind, as to be quite unable to 
hx my attention on anything. On our approaching the house w here the Missc.s 
Spenlow lived, I was at such a discount in respect of niy personal looks and presence 
of mind, that Traddles proposed a gentle stimulant in the form of a glass of ale. 
This having been administered at a neighbouring piiblic^ouse, he conducted me, 
with tottering steps, to the Misses Spetiluw's door. 

I had a vague sensation of being, as it were, on view, when the maid opened it; 
and of wavering, somehow, across a hall with a weather-glass in it, into a quiet 
little drawring-room on the ground-floor, commanding a neat ganlcn. Also of sitting 
down here, on a sofa, and seeing Traddics’s hair start up, now his hat was removed, 
like one of those obtrusive little figures made of springs, that fly out of fictitious 
snuff-boxes when the lid is taken off. Alsu of heari^an old-fashionetj clock ticking 
away on the chimney-piece, and trying to make it ^ep time to the jerking of my 
heart,—which it wouldn't. Also of looking round the room for any sign of Dora, 
and seeing none. Also of thinking that jip once barked in the distance, and was 
instantly choked by somebody. Ultimately 1 found my%lf backing Traddles into 
the fire-place, and oowing in great confusion to two dry little elderly kdies, dressed 
in black, and each looking wonderfully like a preparation in chip or nn of the late 
Mr. Spenlow. s 

“ Pray,** said one of the two little ladies, “be seated.'* 

When I had done tumbling over Traddles, and had sat upon yimething which 
was not a cat—my first seat was—1 so far recovered my sights as to percove that 
Mr. Spenlow had evidently been the youngest of the family; that there was a dis* 
parity of six or eight years between the two sisters; and that the younger appeared 
to l>e the manager of the conference, inasmuch as she had my letter in her hand— 
so familiar as it looked to^e, and yet so odd 1—and w'as referring to it ^rough an 
eye-glass. They were dressed alike, but this sister wore her di^ with a more 
youmful air than the other; and perhaps had a trifle mor^frill, or tucker, or brooch, 
or bracelet, or some little thing of t^at kind, which made her look more lively. 
They were both nprigM u their carriage, formal, precise, composed, and quiet 
The sister who had not my letter, had her arms cros^ on her breast, and resting 
each other, like an Idc^ * ^ 
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** Mr. CopperficlJ, 1 believe/* said the sister who had got my letter, addressing 
herself to Traddles. 

This was a frightful beginning. Traddles had to indicate that I was Mr. Cop- 
perfield, and I had to lay claim to m}rself, and they had to divest themselves of a 
preconceived opinion that Traddles was Mr.Copperheld, and altogether we were in 
a nice conditi^. To improve it, we all distinctly heard Jip give two short barks, 
and receive another choke. 

** Mr? Copperfield 1" said the sister with the litter. 

1 did something—bowed, I suppose—and was all attention, when the other sister 
strucH in. 

“ My sister laviniaf** said she, “being conversant with matters of this nature, 
will state what we consider most calculated to promote the happiness of both 
Pities.’* 

1 disct^ercd afterwards that Miss Lavinia was an authority in afTairs of the heart, 
by reason of there having allcicnlly existed a certain Mr. I’idger, who played short 
whi.«t, and w*as suppo.seii to liave been enamoured of her. My private opinion is, 
that this was entirely a gratuitous assumption, and that Pidger was altogether inno* 
cent of any such sentiments—to which he had never given any sort of expression 
that 1 could ever hear of. Both Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa had a superstition, 
however, that he would ha\'e declaicd his passion, if he had not been cut short in his 
youth (at about sixty) by over-drinking his constitution, and over-doing an attempt 
to set it right again by swilling Bath water. They had a lurking suspicion even, 
that he died of secret love; though I must say there %vas a picture ol him in the 
house with a damask nose, which concealment did not appear to have ever preyed 
U]x>n. 

“ We will not,** said ^ttss Lavinia, “enter on the past history of this matter. 
Our poor brother Francis's death has cancelled that.*’ 

“ We had not,** said Miss Clarissa, “been in the habit of frequent association 
with our brotlier Francb; but tliere was no decided division or disunion between 
us. Francis took his road; we tdbk ours. We considered it conducive to the 
happiness of all parties that it should be so. And it was so.” 

kach of the si:>ters leaned a little forward to speak, shook her head after speaking, 
and became upright again when ^lent. Miss Clarissa never moved her arms. She 
sometimes played^unes upon them with her fingers—minuets and marches, I should 
think—but never moved them. 

“ Our niece’s position, or supposed position, is much changed by our brother 
Francis's death,*’said Miss Lavinia; “and therefore we consider our brother’s 
opinions as re^rded her position as being changed too. We have no reason to 
doubt, Mr. Copperfield, that you are a young gentleman possessed of good qualities 
and honorable character^ or that you have an affeclion—or are fully persuaded that 
you have an affection—for our niece.” 

I replied, as I gsu.ally did whenever 1 had a chance, that nobody had ever loved 
anybotly else as 1 lo\%d Dora. Traddles camu to my assistance with a confirmatory 
murmur. 

Miss Lavinia was going on to make some rejoinder, when Miss Clarissa, who 
appeared to be incessantly beset by a desire to refer to her.brother Francis, struck 
in again : 

“ If Dora’s mamma,’* she said, “when she married our brother Francis, had at 
once said that there was nol room for the family at the dinner-table, it would have 
been better for the happiness of all parties.” t 

“ Sister Clarissa,” said Miss Lavmia. “ Perhaps we fleedn’t mind tnat now.” 

“ Sister Ijavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, “ it ^long^ to the subject. With your 
branch of the subject, on which alone you are competent to speak, I should not 
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think of interfering. On this branch of the subject 1 have a vxrioe and an opinun. 
It would have been better for the happiness of all pa^<Q^ if Dora’s wboi 

she married our brother Francis, had mentioned plainly what her intentions were. 
We should then have known wliat we bad to expwt. We should have said ’pray 
do not invite us, at any time ;* and all possibility of misunderstanding would have 
been avoided.” ^ 

When Miss Clarissa had shaken her head. Miss Lavinia resumed : again referring 
to my letter through her eye>glass. They both had little bright round WinUing 
eyes, by the way, which were like birds* eyes. They wm not unlike #>irds, alto¬ 
gether ; having a sharp, brisk, sudden manner, and a lime short, spruce %vay of 
adjusting themselves, bke canaries. 

Miss Lavinia, as 1 have said, resumed : 

’‘Yon ask permission of my sister Clarissa and myself, Mr. Copperfidd, to sisit 
here, as the accepted suitor of our niece.” * 

“ If our brother Francis,” said Miss Clarissa, breal&ng out agmn, if I may call 
anything so calm a breaking out, ** wished to surround himself with an atmosphere 
of Doctors’ Commons, and of Doctors* Commons only, wliat right or desire had we 
to object? None, I am sure. We have ever been far from wishing to obtrude 
ourselves on any one. But why not say so ? Let our brother Francis and his wife 
have their society. Let my sister Lavinia and myself have our society. We can 
6nd it for ourselves, 1 hope !” 

As this appeared to be addressed to Traddles and me, both Traddles and I made 
some sort of reply. Traddles was inaudible. 1 think I observed, myself, that it 
was highly creditable to all concerned. 1 don’t in the least know what I meant. 

“Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, having now relieved her mind, “you can 
go on, my dear. * 

Miss Las'inia proceeded: 

“ Mr. Coppcrheld, my sister Clarissa and I have been very careful indeed in con¬ 
sidering this tetter; and we have not considered it without finally showing it to our 
niece, and discussing it with our niece. We have no doubt that you think you like 
her very much.” 

•* Thin^ ma’am,” I rapturously began, “ oh J -” 

Bat Miss Clarissa giving me a look (just like %sharp canaiy), aa requesting that 
I would not interrupt the oracle, 1 begged pardon. ^ 

“ Affection,” said Miss Lavinia, glancing at her sister for omroboration, which 
she gave in 'he form of a little nod to every clause, “mature affection, homage, 
devotion, does not easily mipress itself. Its voice is low. It is modest ai^ retiring, 
it lies in ambush, waits and waits. Such is the mature fruit Sometimes a lue 
glides away, and finds it still ripening in the shade.” 

Of course I did not understand then that this was an(*allnsion to her rappos^ 
experience of the stricken Pidger; bat I saw, from the gravity with whiu Miss 
Clarissa nodded her head, that great weight was attached to th^ words. 

“ The light—for I call them, in comparison with such ieotunents, the light-* 
inclinations of very young perale,” pursued Miss Lavinia, “ are dust, compared to 
rocks. It is owing to the difficulty of knowi^ whether they are likely to endure 
or have any real loun^tion, that my sister Clarissa and mysdf have been veiy 

nndedded how to act, Mr. Coppcrfield, and Mr.- " 

** Traddles,” said friend, boding lumself looked at 

**I beg p^on. Of the Inner Temple^ I believa f’ said Miss Clarissa, again 
glandng at my letter. a 

Traddles said “ Exactly so,” and became pret^ red in the fime. 

Now, although I had not,recdqpd any express encouragement as yet, 1 fiusded 
that 1 saw in tM two little risteri, and jMuticolarlj in Miss Invinia, an intensified 
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enjoyment of this new and fruitful subject of domestic interest^ a settling down to 
make the most of it, a dispwdon to pet it, in which there was a good bright lay 
of hope, 1 thought 1 perceived that Miss lAvinia would have uncommon sadka(> 
tion m •nperintending two ]roung lovers, like Dora and me; and that Miss 
Clarissa would have hardly less satisfaction in seeing her superintend ns, and in 
chiming in with her own particular department of the subject wnenever that im nnls e 
was stroiig upon her. i*his rave me courage to protest most vehemently that 1 
loved Dora letter than I could tell, or any one believe ; that all my friends knew 
how UovCd her; that jay aunt, Agnes, Traddles, every one who knew me, knew 
how noved her, and ]^w earnest my love had made me. For the trudi of this, I 
app^ed to Traddles; And Traddles, firing up a* if he were plunging into a 
ParliamenU^ Deba^ really did come out nobly: confirming me in go^ round 
terms, and in a pliun sensible practical manner, that evidently made a ^vorable 
impressit^ ^ 

*' I speak, if I may presume to say so, as one who has some little experienra of 
such thinA** said Trudies, “ being myself engaged to a young lady—one of ten, 
down in Devonshire—and seeing no probability, at present, of our engagement 
coming to a termination.” , 

You may be able to confirm what I have said, Mr. Traddles,” observed Miss 
Laviniiy evidently taking a new interest in him, **of the afiection that is modes^ 
and retiring; that waits and waits ?” 

** Entirely, ma'am,” smd Traddles. 

Miss Clarissa looked at Miss Lavinia, and shook her head gravely. Miss 
Lavinia looked consciously at Miss Clarissa, and heaved a little sigh. 

** Sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa, ** take my smelling-bottle.” 

Miss l..'ivinia revived hfcrself with a few whiffs of aromatic vinegar—Traddles 
and 1 looking on with great solicitude tlte while ; and then went on to say, rather 
faintly: 

Myjnster and myself have been in great doubt, Mr. Traddles, what course we 
ought to take in reference to the likings, or imaginary likings of such very young 
people as vouT friend Mr. Copperfield and our niece.” 

“Our brother Francis's child,” remarked Miss Clarissa. *'If our brother 
Francis's wife had found it convenient in her life-time (though she had an unques* 
tiunable right to vt as she thought best) to invite the famUy to her dinner-table) 
we might have known our brother Francis's child better at the present moment: 
Sister Lavinia, proceed.” 

Miss Lavinia turned mv letter, so as to bring the superscription towards 
herself, and relirred through her eye-glass to some orderly looking notes she had 
made on that part of it • 

** It seems to us,” soft sh^ ** prudent, Mr. Traddles, to bring these feelings to 
the test of our own observation. At present we know nothing of them, and are 
not in a situation 4o judge how much reality there may be in them. Therefore we 
are inclined so fiu: tao^ede to Mr. Copperfield’s proposal, as to admit his visits 
here." 

** 1 tbidl never, dear ladies,” I exclaimed, relieved of an immense load of appns 
bension, ** forget vour kindness 1” « ^• 

“Bui" pnrsued Miss Lavinia,—“but, we would prefer to regard those virits, 
Mr. Traddles, as made, at present, to us. We must guard ourselves fix>m recog- 
tiirifig any pc^dve en^^igedkent between Mr. Copperfield and our niec^ until we 
havenad an opportunity—” ^ ^ ^ ^ 

*'UntQj«*f nave had an opportunity, sister Lavinia,” said Miss Clarissa. 

•* Be it so,” assented Miss UtYWiSi wUb WtU 1 have had an of^poiw 

toai^ of observing than*** 
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**Coppcrrield,” said Traddles, turning to me» "you lieelf I am titre^ dut notlblng 
could b« more reasonable or considerate.” 

*' Nothing!” cried 1. ** I am deeulv setvsible of it” 

** In this position of aflairs,” said hitss l.avinia, again referring to her notes, 
<«and admitting hb visits on this imderstanding only, we must re(]ulre from Mr. 
Copp^eld a distinct assurance, on his Word of honor, that no camrountcatiun of 
any aind shall take place between him and our niece without our knowledge. 
Tnat no project whatever shall be entertained with regard to our niece, without 
being first submitted to ns —** ^ « 

“To j'ou, sister Lavinia,” Miss Clarissa interpo^. - • 

“Be It so, Clarissa !” assented Miss Lavinia resignedly—“to me—and receiving 
our concurrence. We must make this a most express and serious stipulation, not 
to be broken on any account. We wished Mr. Coppcrficld to t>e accompanioMiy 
some confidential friend to-day,” with an inclination jff her head towauliS Traddles, 
who bowed, “in order that there might be no doubt or misconception on this 
subject. If Mr. Coppcrficld, or if you, Mr. Traddles, feel the least scruple, in 
giving this promise, 1 beg you to take lime to consider it.” 

I exclaimed, in a state of high ecstatic fervor, tiiat not a moment's consideration 
could be necessary. 1 bound myself by the required promise, in a most impas. 
sioned manner ; called upon Traddles to witness it; and denounced myself as the 
most atrocious of characters if I ever swerved from it in the least degree. • 

“Stay!” said Miss l.avinia, holding up her hand; “we rcsolveil, before we 
had the pleasure of receiving you two gentlemen, to leave you alone for a ([uartcr 
of an hour, to consider this point. You will allow us to retire.” 

It was in vain for me to say that no consideration was necessary. They pcrsistofl 
in withdrawing for the specified time Accorvlingly, these little birds hopped out 
with great dignity ; leaving me to receive the congratulations of Traddles and to 
feel as if I were translated to regions of exquisite happiness. Exactly at the expi¬ 
ration of the quarter of an hour, they reap{jeared with no less dignity lhan they 
had dLsap|>earcd. They had gone rustling a^ay as if their little dresses were made 
of autumn-leaves : and they came rustling back, in like manner. 

I then bound m}’self once more to the prescribed conditions. 

“ Sister Clarissa,” said Miss Lavinia, “ the r^st is with you.” • 

Miss Clarissa, unfolding her arms for the first time, took t]|* notes and glanced 
at them. 

“ We shall be happy,” said Miss Cbrissa, “to see Mr. Copperfield to dinner, 
every Sunday, if it should suit his convenience. Our hour is three.” 

1 bowed. « 

“In the course of the week,” said Miss Clarissa, “we shall be happy to see 
Mr. Copperfield to tea. Our hour is half-oast six.” * 

I bow^ again. 

** Tv'ice in the week,” said Miss Clarissa, **but, as a rule, nf»t oftencr.” 

I Ixjwed again. * 

“ Miss Trotwood,” said Miss Clarissa, “ mentioned in Mr. Copperficld's letter, 
wilt perhaps call upon us. When visiting is better for the happiness of all parties, 
we are glad to receive/risits, and return them. When it is better for the happiness 
of all parties that no visiting should take place (as in the case of our brother 
Francis, and h'is establishment), that is quite diflerent.” 

I intimated that my aunt would be proud and delighted to make their acquaint* 
ance; though 1 must say I was rufL quite sure of their getting on very satisfactorily 
together. ITie condition being now closed, I expres^ myr acknowledgments in 
the warmest manner; and, taking t^e hand, first of Miss Clarissa, and then of Mist 
lAvhtla, pressed it, in each cmCi to my lips. 
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Miss Lavinia then arose, and begging Mr. Traddles to excuse us for a minute, 
requested me to follow lier. 1 obeyed, all in a tremble, and war. conducted into 
another room. There, I found blessed darling stopping her cars behind the 
door, with her dear little face against tlie wall; and Jip in the plate-warmer with 
his head tied up in a toweL 

Oh! Ilow beautiful she was in her black frock, and how she sobbed and cried 
at first, and wouldn’t come out from behind the door I How fond we were of one 
another, when she did come out at last; and what a state of bliss I was in, when 
we t»K)lcJi[^out of the pktte-warmer, and restored him to the light, sneering very 
much, said were all threnreunited I 

“My ilearest Dora I Now, indeed, my owm for ever!” 

“Oh don’t!” pleaded Dura. “Please!” 

**.^rc yqji not my own for ever, Dora?” 

“ Oh yes, of course I am!” fried Dora, “but 1 am so frightened!” 

“Frightened, my own?” 

“Oh yes! 1 don’t like him,” said Dora. “Why don’t he go?” 

“ Who, my life?” 

“Your friend,” said Dora. “It isn't any business of his. What a stupid he 
must be!” 

“ My love!” (Tliere never was anything so coaxing as her childish ways.) “lie 
Ls the best creature!” 

“Oh, but we don’t want any best creatures ! ” pouted Dora. 

“ My dear,” 1 argued, “you will soon know him well, and like him of all things. 
And here is my aunt coining soon : and you ’ll like her of all things too, when you 
know her.” 

“ No, please don’t bring ffer! ” said Dora, giving me a horrified little kiss, and 
folding her hands. “ Doir t. 1 know she’s a naughty, mischief-making old thing 1 
Don’t let her come here, Doady!” which was a corruption of David. 

Keinomitrance was of no u>c, thenf so I laughed, and admired, and was veiy 
much in love and very happy; and she showed me Jip’s new trick of standing on his 
hind legs in a comer—wiiich he did for about the space of a flash of lightning, and 
then fell Utfwn—and I don’t know how long I should have stayed there, oblivious 
of Traddles, if Miss Lavinia had itftt come in to take me away. Miss Lavinia was 
very fond of Dora (sHe told me Dora was exactly like what she had been herself at 
her age—she must liave altered a good deal), and she treated Dora just as if she had 
been a toy. I wanted to persuade Dora to come and see Traddles, but on my 
pro}>osing it she ran off to her own room, and locked herself in; so 1 went to 
Trad'llcs wiihou^her, and walked away with him on air. 

“ Nothing could be morg satisfactory,” said Traddles; “ and they are very agree¬ 
able old ladies, 1 am sure. I shouldn't be at all surpris^ if you were to be married 
years before me, Copperfield.” 

“Does your So];my play on any instrument, Traddles?” I inquired, in the pride 
of my heart. 

“ She knows enough of the piano to teach it to her little sisters,” said Traddles. 

“ Does she sing at all f* I asked. 

*'Why, she sinn ballads, sometimes," to freshen up the others a little when 
they ’re out of spints,*' said Traddles. “ Nothing scienttfio*” 

“ She doesn't sing to the guitar?” said L 

“ Oh dear no I” said Traddues. 

“ Paint at allf ’ .* 

“ Not at all,*' said Traddles. 

I promised Traddles that he should hear Dori smg,'^d see some of her flower* 
psunting. He said he ^ould like it very much, and ire went home arm in arm in 
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great good hamour and delight. 1 encouraged him to talk about Sophf, oa the 
way; which he did with a loving telianoe on her that 1 very much admired. 1 
compared her in my mind with Dora, with considerable inward aatislacdtm; but I 
candidly admitted to myself that she seemed to be an hiad bM fyg 

Ttaddles, too. 

Of coarse my aunt was immediatclv made acquainted with the successful is fiif of 
the conference, and with all that had been said and done in the coarse o( it. She 
was happy to see me so happy, and promised to call on Dora’s aunts without loss 
of time. ^ But she took suen a long walk up and down oig rooms tliat ikghu while 
1 was uniting to Agnes, that I began to think she meant ta walk till momiijg. 

My letter to Agnes was a fervent and grateful one, narrating all the good effects 
that had resulted from my following her advice. She wrote, by return of post, to 
me. Her letter was hopeful, earnest, and cheerfuL She was always ch^ml fciin 
^at time. ^ * 

1 had my hands more full than ever, now. My daily journeys to Highrate 
considered, Putney was a long way off; and 1 natoradly wanted to go there as often 
as 1 could. The proposed tea-dnnkings being quite impracticable, I compouikdctl 
with Miss Lavinia for permission to visit every Sattudayatternoon, without detrimetit 
to my privileged Sundays. So, the close of every week was a delicious time for 
me; and I got through the r^t of the week by looking forward to it. 

1 was wonderfully relieved to find that my aunt and Dora’s aunts nibbed on, all 
things considered, much more smoothly than 1 could have expected. My aunt 
made her promised visit within a few days of the conference; and within a few 
more days, Dora’s aunts called upon her, in due state and form. Similar but more 
friendly exchanges took place afterwards, usually at intervals of three or four weeks. 
I know that my annt distressed Dora’s aunts very muchf by utterly setting at naught 
the dignity of ny>conveyance, and walking out to Putney at extraordinary times, as 
shortly after breakfast or just before tea; likewise by M'eaiing her bonnet in any 
manner that happened to be cotnfort.ible to her head, without at all deferring to the 
prejudices of civilisation on that subject But Dora's aunts soon agreed to rq^rd 
my aunt as an eccentric and somewhat masculine lady, with a strong understanding; 
and although my aunt occasionally ruffled the feathers of Dora’s aunts, by expressing 
heretical opinions on various points of ceremoiy, she loved me«tTO well not to 
sacrifice some of her little peculiaritira to the general harmony.« 

The only member of our small society, who positively refused to adapt himself to 
drcumstanc^ was Jip. He never saw my aunt without immediately displaying 
every tooth in his h^, retiring under a chair, and growling incessantly; with now 
and then a doleful howl, as if ^e really were too much for nis feeiiit^ All kinds 
of treatment were tried with him—coaxing, scolding, slapping, bringing him to 
Buckingham Street (where he instantly dashed at the cats, to the tepor of all 
beholders); but be never could prevail upon himself to bear my aunt’s society. He 
would sometimes think be had the better of his objection, aid be amiame for a 
few minntes; and then would put up his snub nose, and howl to that extent, that 
there was nothing for it but to bliiia him and pnt him in the plate^wamer. At 
Iragth, Dora r^ularly muffled him in a towel and.shut him op therq whenever 
my aunt was reported it the door. 

One thing troubled me much, after we had fallen into this quiet train.^ It was^ 
that Dora seemed by one consent to be regarded like a pretty toy or plaything. My 
aunt, with whom she gradually became familiar, always cMled ner IJttle Blossom; 
and the pleasure of Mira Lavinia’# life was to i^t upon her, aid her hair, moke 
ornaments for her, and neat her like a pet child, what Mira lAviaia did, her 
tister did as a matter of coigse. it was veiy odd to me; but they oU ecemed to 
treat Don, in her degree, modi os Don treated Jip in his. 
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X nude up my mind to speak to Don about tbis,; and one day wben we weie out 
walking (for we were licenUd hy Miss Lavinia, after a while, to go out walking hj 
ourselves), 1 said to her that 1 wished she could get them to behave towaids her 
differently. 

** Because yon know, my darling,” I remonstrated, ** yon are not a child.” 

** There I” said Dora. Now you 're going to be cross I” 

** Cro^ my love f * 

** I am sure they're very kind to sud Dora, " and I am very happy.” 

" Well ^ But my dearest life I” said I, ** you might be very happy, and yet be 
treated rationally.” ^ 

Dora gave me a repioachful look—the prettiest look !—and then began to sob, 
saying, u 1 didn’t like her, why had I ever wanted so much to be engaged to her ? 
Aud why didn't 1 go away now, if I couldn't bear her ? 

Wlut dbuld I do^ but 1^ away her tears, and tell her how I doted on her, after 
that 1 * 

am sure I am very affectionate,” said Dora; “ yon oughtn't to be cruel to 
me, Doady!” 

“ Cruel, my precious love I As if I would—or could—be cruel to you, for the 
world!” 

**.Then don't And fault with me,” said Dora, making a rosebud of her mouth ; 
“and I’ll be good.” 

1 was charmed by her presently asking me, of her own accord, to give her tliat 
cookcry*book 1 had once spoken of, and to show her how to keep accounts, as 1 
had once promised I would. 1 brought the volume with me on my next visit (1 
got it prettily bound, first, to make it look less dry and more inviting); and as we 
strolled about the Commowi I showed her an old housekeeping-book of my aimt's, 
and gave her a set of tablets, and a pretty little pencil-case, and box of leads, to 
practise housekeeping with. 

But t^e cookery-book made Dora's head ache, and the figures made her cry. 
They wouldn't add up, she said. So she rubbed them out, and drew little nose¬ 
gays, and likenesses of me and Jip, all over the tablets. 

'rhen 1 playfully tried verbal instruction in domestic matters, as we walked about 
on a Saturday afternoon. Sometimes, for example, when we passed a butcher’s 
shop, I woula sayg 

“Now suppose, my pet, that we were married, and you were going to buy a 
shoulder of mutton for dinner, would you know how to buy it f* 

My pretty little Dorn's lace would fall, and she would m^c her mouth into a bud 
again, as if she<svould very much prefer to shut mine with a kiss. 

“ Would you know how to buy it, my darling f I would repeat, perhaps, if 1 
were very indexible. '* 

Dora would think a little, and then reply, perhaps, with great triumph : 

** Why, the butfher would know how to s^ it, and what need /know ? Oh, you 
silly Boy I” ► 

So, when I once asked Dora, with an ejre to the cookery-book, what she wodd 
do, if we were married, and I were to say 1 should like a nice Irish stew, she replied 
that she would tell the servant to maxe it; and then clapped her little hands 
together across my arm, and laughed in such a charming maxmer that she was more 
delightfiil than ever. 

Consequently, the principal use to which the cookenr*book was devoted, was 
being put down in the comer for Jip to staiu9upon. But Dora was so pleased, 
wl^ she had trained him to stand upon it without oflering to come off, and at 
same tinie to hold the pendl-case in his mouU*, that 1 was very glad I had 
booj^ it* 
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And we fell back on the^itar-case^ and the f!ower*painling, and the songs about 
never leaving off dancing, Ta ra la 1 and Mrcre as happjr as the week was long. 1 
occ^onally wished I rauld venture to hint to Miss Lavinia, tliat she treatra the 
darling of my hurt a little too much like a plaything ; and 1 sometimes awoke, as 
h were, wondering to find Oiat I had fallen into the general laaltf and treated her 
like a plaything too—but not often. 


CHAPTER XLII. 

MISCHIEF. ^ 

I FEEL as if it were net for me to record, even though *t})is manuscript is blended 
for no eyes but mine, how hard 1 worked at that tremendous shorthand, and all 
improvement appertaining to it, in my sense of responsibility to Dora and her aunts. 
I will only add, to what 1 have already written of my perseverance at this time of 
m^ life, and of a patient and continuous energy which then began to be matured 
withm me, and which I know to be the strong part of my character, if it have any 
strength at all, that there, on looking back, 1 find the source of my success. I have 
been very fortunate in worldly matters; many men have worked nmeh harder, and 
not succeeded half so well; but 1 never coula have done what 1 have done, without 
the habits of punctuality, order, and diligence, without the determination to concen* 
irate myself on one object at a time, no matter how quickly its successor should 
come upon its heels, which I then formed. Heaven kntaws 1 write this, in no spirit 
of self-laudation. The man wiio reviews his own life, as I do mbe, in going o:i 
here, from page to page, had need to have licen a good man indeed, if he would be 
spar^ the sharp consciousness of many talents neglected, many opportunities wasted, 
many erratic and perverted feelings constantly a\ u-ar within ius breast, and ciefcating 
him. I do not hold one natural gift, 1 dare say, that 1 have not abu.scd. My 
meaning simply is, that w'liatever I have tried to do b life, I have tried with all my 
heart to do well; that whatever I have devoted m^lf to, I have devoted myself to 
completely; that in great aims and in small, 1 have always Igen thoroughly in 
earnest. 1 have never believed it possible that any natural or improved ability can 
claim immunity from the companionship of the steady, plain, hard-svorking (jualilies, 
and hope to gain its end. There is no such thing as such fulfilment on this earth. 
Some liappy talent, and some fortunate opportunity, may form the t|yo sides of the 
ladder on which some men mount, but the rounds of that ladder must ^ made of 
stuff to stand wear and tear; and tlicrc is no substitute foi*thorough-going, ardent, 
and sincere earnestness. Never to put one band to anything, on which I could 
throw my whole self; and never to affect depredatbn of roy yjork, whatever it 
was; I find, now, to have been my golden rules. * 

How much of the practice 1 have just reduced to precept, I owe to Agnes, I will 
sot repeat hare. My narrative proceeds to Agnes, with a thankful love. 

She came on a visit^of a fortnight to the Doctor’s. Mr. Wickfield was tlir 
Doctor’s old firiend, and the Doctor wished to talk with him, and do him good. 
It had been matter of conversation with Agnes when she was last b town, and this 
visit was the resnlt. She and her father came togethtf # 1 was not much surpri^ 
to hear from her that she had engin'd to find a lodging b be neighbourhood for 
Mrs. Keep, whose rhenmitic coroj^abt required change of mr, and who would be 
diarmed to have it b such companyi Neither was I surprised when, on be very 
next day, Uriah, like a dutiful son, brought his worthy mother to take posscssioa. 
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** You se^ Master Copperfidd,'* said as he forced himself upon my company 
for a turn in the Doctors garden, ** where a person loves, a person is a uttle 
jealous—leastways, anxious to keep an eye on the beloved one.” 

** Of whom are you jealous, now f ’ said I. 

** Thanks to you, Master Copperfield,” he returned, ** of no one m particular 
just at present—no male person, at least.” 

** Do you mean that you are jealous of a female person f ’ 

He g^ve me a sidelong glance out of his sinister red eyes, and laughed. 

“ Really, Master C^perheld,” he said, "—1 should say Mister, but I know 
you ’M excuse the abit^ve got into—you ’re so insinuating, that you draw me like 
a corkscrew 1 Well, I don’t mind telling you,” putting his fish-like hand on mine, 

1 'm not a lady's man in general, sir, and I never was, with Mrs. Strong.” 

•Jlis eyes looked green now, as they watched mine with a rascally cunning. 

Wliat do you mean ?” said I. 

“ Why, though 1 am a litvyer. Master Copperfield,” he replied, with a dry grin, 
“ I mean, just at present, what I say.” 

And what do you mean by your look f* I retorted, quietly. 

“ liy my look? Dear me, Copperfield, that’s sharp practice! ‘What do I 
mean by my look ?” 

" Yes," said I. “ By your look.” 

He seemed very much amused, and laughed as heartily as it was in his nature to 
laugh. After some scraping of his chin with his hand, he went on to say, with 
Ills eyes cast downward—still scraping, very slowly ; 

“ When 1 was but a numble clerk, she always looked down upon me. She was 
fi>r ever having my Agnes backwards and forwards at her ouse, and she was for 
ever being a friend to yqp. Master Copperfield ; but 1 was too far beneath her, 
myNcIf, to be noticed.” 

*“ Well ?” said I; ** suppose you were !” 

“--And beneath him too,” pursued Uriah, very distinctly, and in a meditative 
tone of*voice, as he continued to sefape his chin. 

Don’t you know the Doctor better," said I, ** than to suppose him conscious 
of your existence, when you were not before him ?” 

He directeckhis eyes at me ii^ that sidelong glance again, and he made his face 
very lantem*jaw^, for the greater convenience of scraping, as he answered : 

** Oh dear, 1 not referring to the Doctor 1 Oh no, poor man 1 1 mean Mr. 
Maldon 1” 

hfy heart quite died within me. All my old doubts, and apprehensions on that 
subject, all th( Doctor’s happiness and peace, all the mingled possibilities of inno< 
cence and compromise, that 1 could not unravel, I saw, in a moment, at the mercy 
of this fellow’s twisting.* 

He never could come into the office, without ordering and shoving me about,” 
said Uriah. pne of your fine gentlemen he was 1 I was very meek and umble 
—and I am. But l»didii’t like that sort of thing—^and 1 don’t J” 

He left off scrapin|[ his chin, and sucked in his cheeks until they seemed to meet 
inside; keeping hts sidelong glance upon me all the while. 

“She is one of your lovely women, she is,” he pursued, when he had slowly 
restored his face to its natund form ; *' and ready to be fio friend to such as me, I 
know. She’s just the person as would put my Agnes up to higher sort of game. 
Now, I ain’t one of yourdadys men, hlaster Copperfield ; but I’ve had t.yt& in 
my e^ a pretty long time badL We umble <mes have got eyes, mostly speaking— 
and we look out of ’em.” • 

I endeavoured to appear unconscious and pot di||iuieted, but, I saw in hb bee, 
with poor success. 
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*'Now, I *m not a going to let myself be run down, Copperficid,** be eonttnued, 
nd^g that part of hts countenance, where his red eyebrows would have been if he 



a going, if I know it, to run the risk of being plotted against.” 

** You are always plotting, and delude yourself into the belief that everybody 
else is doing the like, I think,” said I. • 

** Perhaps so, Master Copperheld,” he replied. *' But I 've got a«p>otive, as 
my fellow'partner used to say ; and 1 go at it tooth and i4ail. 1 mustn't he put 
upon, as a numblc person, too much. I can't allow peop e in my way. Keally 
they must come out of the cart, Master Copperheld !” 

“ I don’t understand yon," said I. 

** Don't you, though ?” he returned, with one of Ids jerks. “ I'm astc:ibhea at 
that. Master Coppcrtield, you being usually so qui^ ] 1 *11 try to be plainer, 
another time.—1$ that Mr. Maldon a-norseback, ringing at the gate, sir 7” 

“ It looks like him,” I replied, as carelessly as 1 could. 

Uriah stopped short, put his liands between his great knobs of knees, and 
doubled himself up with laughter. With perfectly silent laughter. Not a sound 
esca(>cd from him. 1 w'as so repelled by lus odious behaviour, particularly by this 
concluding instance, that 1 tunied away without any ceremony; and left hita 
doubled up in the middle of the garden, like a scarecrow in want of support. 

It was not on that evening ; but, os 1 well remember, on the next evenmg but 
one, which was a Saturday; that I took Agnes to see Dora. 1 liad arrangt^ the 
visit, beforehand, with Miss Lavinia ; and Agnes was expected to tea. 

I was in a flutter of pride and anxiety ; pnde in my.rlcar little betrothed, and 
anxiety that Agnes should like her. All the way to Putney, Agnes being inside 
the stage-coach, and 1 outside, I pictured Dora to myself in cverv one of the 
pretty looks 1 knew so w'ell; now making up tny mind that 1 should like her to 
look exactly as she looked at such a time, and *then doubting urhether I shbuld not 
prefer her looking as she. looked at such another time ; and almost worrying myself 
into a fever about it. 

1 was troubled by no doubt of her being very pretty, in any case r but it fell out 
that 1 had never seen her look so well. She was not in the dravring-room when 1 
presented A^es to her little aunts, but was shyly keeping out of the way. 1 knew 
where to look for her, now; and sure enough 1 fonnd her stopping her ears again, 
behind the same dull old door. 

At first she wouldn’t come at all; and then she pleaded for five minutes by my 
watch. When at length she put her arm through mine, to be taken to the drawing* 
room, her charming little face was flushed, and had neviv been so pretty. But, 
when we went into the room, and it turned pale, she was ten tliousand times 
prettier yet. 

Dora was afraid of Agnes. She had told me that she knew Agnes was ** too 
dever.” But when she saw her looking ai once so cheerful and so earnest,^ and so 
thonghtfnl, and so goo^ she gave a faint little cry of pleased surprise, and just put 
her affectionate arms round Agnes’s neck, and laid her innocent cheek against her 
fiwe. 

I never was so happy. I never was so pleased as when I saw those two sit down 
together, side by side. As when I saw my little darling looking up so naturally to 
those cordial eyes. As when 1 sawrtbe tender, beautiful r^gara vmich Agnes cast 
upon her. 

Miss Uavuiia and Miss Clarism partook, in their way, of my joy. It was the 
pleasantest tea-table in the world, Miss Clarissa presided, I and handed tiif 
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sweet seed'Cake~the little sisters had a bird‘like fondness for picking up seeds 
and pecking at sugar; Miss Lavinia looked on with benignant patronage, as if onr 
happjr love were all her work; and we were pofectly contented with ourselves 
and one another. 

The gentle cheerfiuness of Agnes went to all their hearts. Her quiet interest in 
everything that interested Dora; her manner of making acquaintance withjip 
(who responded instantly); her pleasant way, when Dora was ashamed to come 
over to ijcr usual seat by me; her modest grace and ease, eliciting a crowd of 
blushing liMle marks of confidence from Dora; seemed to make our circle quite 
compltte. • 

“1 am so glad,*' said Dora, after tea, that you like me. I didn't think you 
would; and I want, more than ever, to be liked, now Julia Mills is gone,” 

dJiave omitted to mention it, by-the-bye. Miss Mills had sailed, and Dora and 
I had gorfh almard a great East Indiaman at Gravesend to see her; and we had 
had prescn'ed ginger, and gu&va, and other delicacies of that sort for luncli; and we 
!ud left Miss MilU weeping on a camp-stool on the quarter-deck, with a large new 
diary under her arm, in which the original reflections awakened by the contempla* 
(ion of Ocean were to be recorded under lock and key. 

Agnes said, she was afraid, 1 must have given her an unpromising character; but 
Dora corrected that directly. 

** Oh no!" she said, shaking her curls at me; “ it was all praise. He thinks so 
much of your opinion, that 1 was quite afraid of it." 

"My good opiniou cannot strengthen his attachment to some people whom he 
know’s," said Agnes, with a smile ; “ it is not worth their having." 

“ But please let me have it," said Dora, in her coaxing way, ‘'if you can 1" 

We made merry about lira’s w’anting to be liked, and Dora said 1 was a goose, 
and she didn’t like me at any rate, and tlie short evening flew aw’ay on gossamer* 
wings. ITie time was at hand when the coach was to call for us. I was standing 
alone before the fire, when Dora came stealing softly in, to give me that usual 
piecious little kiss before I w’cnL * 

“ Don't you think, if I had had her for a friend a long time ago, Doady," said 
Dora, her bright eyes shining very brightly, and her little right hand idly busying 
itself with one »f the buttons of vc^ coat, “1 might have been more clever perhaps?" 

*' My love 1" smd I, ** what nonsense 1" 

‘ Do you think it is nonsense?" returned Dors, without looking me. “ Are 
you sure it isf' 

“Ofcourse I am?” 

“ I have forgotten," smd Dora, stUl turning the button round and round, “what 
relation Agnes is to you, you dear bad boy." 

“ No blood-relation,*^ replied; “ but we were brought up together, like brother 
and sister." 

“ 1 wonder w]^ you ever fell in love with me ?** said Dora, beginning on anoUier 
button of my coat. * 

“ Perhaps because I couldn't see you, and not love you, Dora !" 

“Suppose you had never seen me at all," said Dora, going to ai^other button. 

“ Suppose we had never been bom 1" said 1, gaily. 

I wondered what she was thinking about, as 1 gl^ced In admiring silence at the 
little soft hand travelUng up the row of buttons on my coat, and at the clustering 
hair t^t lay against my breast, and at the lashes of her downc^t eyes, slightly 
rising as they followed her idle fingers. At Ivgth her eyes were lifted up^ to mine, 
and she stood on tiptoe to pve me, more thoughtfully than usual, that precious little 
kiss—once^ twice, three times^-and went out^f the room. 

'Piey aft came hack together within five minutes afterwards, and Dora's unusual 
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thonghtfulness was quite gone then. She was laughingly resolved tc put Jlp 
through the whole of his performances, before the coach came. They tow scune 
time (not so much on account of their variety, as Jip's reluctance), and were still 
unfinished when it was heard at the door. There was a hurried but affectionate 
parting betw’cen Agnes and herself; and Dora was to write to Agnes (who was not 
to mind her letters being foolish, she said), and Agnes was to write to Dora; and 
they had a second parting at the coach-door, and a third when Dora, in spite of 
the remonstrances of Miss Lavinia, would come running out once more tb remind 
Agnes at the coach*window about writing, and to shake her curls at me/^ the box. 

'Fhe stage-coach was to put us down near Covent Gardet.', where are were |d take 
another stage-coach for Highgate. 1 was impatient for thi> short walk in the in¬ 
terval, that Agnes might praise Dora to me. Ah! what praise it was! How 
lovingly and fervently did it commend the pretty creature I nad won, with (dl,|}pr 
artless graces best dcsplaycd, to my most gentle care ! How thoughtfuyy remind 
me, yet with no pretence of doing so, of the trust in which 1 held the orphan child ! 

Never, never, nad I loved Dora so deeply and truly, as 1 loved her tluit night. 
When w*e had again alighted, and were walking in the starlight along the quiet 
road that led to the Doctor's house, 1 told Agnes it was her doing. 

** WTien you were sitting by her,” said I, "you seemed to be no less her 
guardian angel tlian mine; and you seem so now, Agnes.” 

"A {xx>r angel,” she returned, " but faithful.” 

The clear tone of her voice, going straight to my heart, made it natural to me 
to say: 

"The cheerfulness lliat belongs to you, Agnes (and to no one else that ei’cr I 
have seen), is so restored, 1 Imve observed to-dav. that 1 have begun to ho{>e you 
are happier at home ?” ' ^ 

" I am happier in myself," she said; "lam quite cheerful and light*hcartc<l.” 

1 glanced at the serene face looking upward, and tliought it w*as the stars that 
made it seem so noble. 

" TTicre luis l>ecn no cnange at home," said^gnes, after a few moments.* 

" No fresh reference," saia I, " to—I wouldn't distress you, Agnes, but I cannot 
belp asking—to what we spoke of, when we parted last f* 

" No, none,” she answered. , 

" I have thought so much about it," ^ 

** You must lliink less alxiut it Remember that I confide In simple love and 
truth at last. Ilave no apprehensions for me, Trotwood," she adacd, aAcr a 
moment; "the step you dread my taking, I shall never take.” 

Although 1 think I had never really feared in any season of epol reflection, it 
was an unspeakable relief to me to liave this assurance from her own truthful lips. 
1 told her so, earnestly. *<' 

. " And when this visit is over," said I,—" for we may not be alone another ^e, 
—how long b it likely to be, my dear Agnes, before you come to London again 
" Probably a long time," she replied; " I think it will be best—for papa's sake 
—to remain at home. We are not likely to meet often, for some time to come; 
but I shall be a good correspondent of Dora's, and we shall frequently hear of one 
another that way," 

We were now within Tihe little court-yard of the Doctor's cottage. It was grow¬ 
ing late. There was a light in the window of Mrs. Strong's chamber, and Agnes, 
pointing to it, bade me good-night. c 

" Do not be troubled,” she said,cglving me her hand, " by our mbfortunes and 
anxieties. I can be happier in nothing than in your happiness. If you can ever 
give me help, rely upon it I ^11 ask^you for it, God bless you Mwm 1" 

In her beaming smile, and in these last tones of her cheerful voice, I seemed again 
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to fee and hear my little Dora in her company. I stood awhile, looking through 
the porch at the stars, with a heart full of love and gratitude,- and then walked 
slowly forth. 1 had engaged a bed at a decent alehouse close by, and was going 
out at the ^e, when, happening to turn my hea^ 1 saw a light in the Doctor^s 
study. A naif-reproachful fancy came into my mind, that he had been working at 
the Dictionary without my help With the view of seeing if this were so, and, in 
any case* of bidding him good-night, if he were yet sitting among his books, 1 
turned ba^ and going softly across the hall, and gently opening the door, looked in. 

'file hrlt person whqin 1 saw, to my surprise, by the sober light of the shaded 
lamp, was Uriah, llegwas standing close beside it, with one of his skeleton hands 
over his mouth, and the other resting on the Doctor’s table. 'I'he Doctor sat in his 
study chair, covering his face with his hands. Mr. Wickfield, sorely troubled and 
difttcsset|g^ was leaning forward, irresolutely touching the Doctor’s arm. 

For an instant, 1 supposed»that the Doctor was ill. I hastily advanced a step 
under that impression, when 1 met Uriah's eye, and saw what was the matter. I 
would have withdrawn, but the Doctor made a gesture to detain me, and 1 
••cinaincd. 

At any rate,** observed Uriah, with a writhe of his ungainly person, ** we may 
keep the door shut. We needn’t make it known to all the town.*' 

.laying wliich, he went on his toes to the door, which 1 had left open, and care¬ 
fully closed it. He then came back, and took up his former position. There was 
an obtrusive show of compassionate zeal in his voice and manner, more intolerable 
—at least to me—than any demeanour he could have assumed. 

have felt it incumbent upon me. Master Copperheld," said Uriah, “to point 
out to Doctor Strong what you and me have already talked about. You didn’t 
exactly understand me, thoBgh ?’* 

1 gave him a look, but no other answer ; and, going to my good old master, said 
a few %vords Uiat I meant to be words of comfurt and encouragement. He put his 
hand upon my shoulder, as it had be^n his custom to do when 1 w'as quite a little 
fellow, but did not lift his grey head. 

“.‘\s you didn’t understand me, Master Copperfield,” resumed Uriah in the same 
ofTicious manner, “ I may take the liberty of umbly mentioning, being among 
friends, that 1 lAve called Doctor^trong’s attention to the goings-on of Mrs. Strong. 
It’s much against <lie grain with me, 1 assure you, Copperfidd, to be concerned 
in anything so unpleasant; but really, as it is, we 're all mixing ourselves up with 
wlmt oughtn’t to dc, Tliat %vas what my meaning was, sir, when you didn’t under¬ 
stand me.** 

1 wonder not^, when 1 recall his leer, that 1 did not collar him, and try to shake 
the breath out of his bod]^ 

“ I dare say 1 didn’t make m^lf very clear,” he went on, “ nor you neither. 
Naturally, we was both of us inclined to give such a subject a wide berth. How- 
s'ever, at last 1 hdVe giade up my mind to speak plain; and 1 have mentioned to 
Doctor Strong that—did you speak, sir ?” 

This was to the Doctor, who had moaned. Hie sound might have touched any 
heart, I thought, but it had no effect upon Uriah’s. 

**>—mentioned to Doctor Strong,” he proceeded, “lha4 any one may sec that 
Mr. Maldon, and the lovely and agreeable lady as is Doctor Strong's wife, are too 
sweet on one another. the time is come (we being at present all mixing 

ourselves up with what ouglun^t to be), when I^octor Strong must be told that this 
was full as plain to everybody as the sun, before Mr. Maldon went to India; that 
Mr. Maldon made excuses to come back, for nothing else; and that he's always 
here^ for nothing else. When you come in, si/, I waft just putting it to my fellow- 
partner,” towards whom he turned, ** to say to Doct<jr Strong upon his word and 
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honor, whether he M ever been of this opinion Ion? ago, or not Come, Mr. Wick* 
field, sir I Would you be so good as tell us T Y«» or no, sir f Come, partner !** 

** For God's sake, my dear Doctor,” said Mr. Wickfiek^ again laying his irreso* 
lute hand upon the Doctor's arm, ** don't attach too much weight to any suspicions 
1 may have entertained.” 

^ ** There I” cried Uriah, shakii^ his head. ** What a melancholy confirmation ; 
ain't it 7 Him I Such an old fnend 1 Bless your soul, when I U'as nothing but a 
clerk in his office, Copperfield, 1 've seen him twenty times, if I 've setm him once, 
quite in a taking about it—quite put out, you know (and eery proper m him as a 
father ; I'm sure I can't blame him), to think that Miss A|ncs was mixing nersclf 
up with what oughtn't to be.” 

** My dear Strong,” said Mr. Wickfield in a tremulous voice,**my good frienti, I 
needn’t tell you that it has been my vice to look for some one master^molivVin 
everybody, and to tiy all actions by one narrow test. *1 may have fidlen into such 
doubts as I have had, through tliis mistake.” 

** You have had doubts, Wickfield,” said the Doctor, without lifting up his head. 
** You have had doubts.” 

“Speak up, fellow-partner,” urged Uriah. 

“I had, at one time, certainly,” said Mr. Wickfield. **I—God forgive me—1 
thoughthad.” 

“No, no, no !” returned the Doctor, in a tone of most pathetic grief. 

** 1 thought, at one time,” said Mr. Wickfield, “ that you wisheti to send MaUIon 
abroad to effect a doirable separation.” 

“No, no, no!” relumed the Doctor. ** To give Annie plca-sure, by making 
some provision for the comiianion of her childhood. Nothing else." 

*' So I foun<l,'' said Mr. Wickfield. I couldn't dodbt it, when you told me so. 
But 1 thought—1 implore you to remember the narrow construction which has l>ccn 
my besetting sin—that, in a case where there was so much disparity in point of 
years—” , • 

“ That's the way to put it, you se^ Master Copperficld !*' observed Uriah, with 
fawning and offensive pity. 

*'—a lady of such youUr, and such attractions, however real her respect for you, 
might have been influenced in marrying, by worMly consideration/ only. 1 made 
no allowance for innumerable feelings and circumstances that siAy have all tended 
to good. For Heaven's sake rememlier that!” 

** How kind he puts it!” said Urial^ shaking his head. 

** Always observing her from one point of view,” said Mr. Wickfield; ** but by all 
that is dear to you, my old friend, 1 entreat you to consider what it Was; I am forced 
to confess now, having no escape—” « 

** No I There *s no way out of it, Mr. Wickfield, sir,’^ observed Uriah, ** when 
it *s got to this.* 

*'—that I did,” srud Mr. Wickfield, glancing helplessly ajid flistractedly at bis 
partner, ** that I did doubt her, and think her wanting in her duty to you; and 
that I did sometimes, if I must say all, feel averse to Agnes being in such a familiar 
relation towards her, as to see what I saw, or in my diseased theory fancied that 1 
saw. 1 never mentioned this to any one. I never meant it to be known to any 
one. And though it is terrible to you to hear,” said Mr. Wtdcfield, quite subdued, 
** ifyou knew bow terrible it is for me to tell, you woidd feel comjnuuon for me 1” 

Ine Doctor, in the perfect goodi^ of bis nature, put out his hand. Mr. Wick* 
field held it for a little while in his, with his head bowed down. 

** 1 am sure,” said Uriah, writhing himselfinto the silence like a Conger*eel, **that 
this IS a subject full of unpleaiantnak to everybody. But sin^ we have got so for, 
1 ought to take the liberty of mentioning that Copperficld has noticed it too.” 
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1 turned upon him, and adced him how he dared refer to me 1 

**Oh t it’s very kbd of you, Cojpperfield,” returned Uriah, undulating all over, 
*'and we all know what an amiable character yours is; but you know that the 
moment I spoke to you the other night, you knew what I meant. You know you 
knew what 1 meant, Copperfield. Don’t deny it 1 You deny it with the best intmi- 
(ions; but don’t do it, Copperfield.” 

1 saw the mild eye of the good old Doctor turned upon me for a moment, and I 
felt that the confession of my old misgivings and remembrances was too plainly 
written i«*my face to be overlooked. It was of no use raging. 1 could not undo 
that* Say wimt I woiffd, I could not unsay it. 

We were silent agam, and remained so, until the Doctor rose and walked twice 
or thrice across the room. Presently he returned to where his chair stood; and, 
lasning on the back of it, and occasionally putting his handkercliief to his eyes, 
with a ilhnple honesty that did him more honor, to my thinking, lixan any disguise 
he could have effected, sai(f: 

** I have been much to blame.'" I believe I have been very much to blame. I 
have exposed one whom I hold in my heart, to trials and aspersions—I call them 
aspersions, even to have been conceived in anybody’s inmost mind—of whicli she 
never, but for me, could have been the object.’’ 

Uriah Heep gave a kind of snivel. I think to express sympathy. 

“Of which my Annie,” said the Doctor, “never, but fur me, could have been 
the object. Gentlemen, I am old now, as you know ; 1 do not feel, to-night, that 
1 have much to live for. But my life—my Life—upon the truth and honor of the 
dear lady who has lieen the subject of this conversation !” 

I do not think that the best embodiment of chivalty, tne realisation of the hand- 
Soineat and most romantic figure ever imagined by painter, could liave said tliis 
with a more impresrive and affecting dignity than the plain old Doctor did. 

“But I am not prepared,” he went on, “to deny—^ixerhaps I may have been, 
withoi^ knowing it, in some degree prepared to admit—tnat 1 may have unwittingly 
ensnared that lady into an unhapttxy marriage. 1 am a man quite unaccustomed 
to observe; and 1 cannot but l^lieve that the obsen'ation of several people, of 
different ages and positions, all too plainly lending in one direction (ana t^t so 
natural), is butter than mine.” , 

I had off en adjured, as 1 have elsewhere described, his benignant manner towards 
his youthful wife; but the respectful tenderness he manifested in every reference to 
her on this occasion, and the mmost reverential manner in which he put away from 
him the lightest doubt of her inte^ity, exalted him, in my eyes, beyond description. 

“ I married that lady,” said we Doctor, “when she was extremely young. I 
took her to myself when her character was scarcely formed. So far as it was 
devdoped, it had beeiAny happiness to form it. 1 knew her father well. I knew 
her welL I had tat^ht her what I could, for tlie love of all her beautiful and 
virtuous qualitifs. If 1 did her wrong; as I fear 1 did, in taking advantage (but 1 
never meant it) dTher gratitude and her affection; I ask pardon of that lady, in my 
heart 1” 


lie walked across die room, and came back to the same place; holding the clmir 
with a grasp that trembled, like his subdued voice, in its earnestness. 

“ I r^arded mvself as a refuge, for her, from the dan^ra and vicissitudes of life. 
I persuaded myself that^ uuequiu though we were in years, she would live tranquilly 
and contentedly with mea 1 did not shut out of my consideration the time when I 
should leave her free, and still young and «till beautiful, but with her judgment 
more matured—no, gentlemen—^upon my truth 1” * . , 

His homely figure seemed to be ligntciyjd up^by his fidelity and generosity. 
Cveiy woid m uttered had a force that no other grace could have imparted to it 
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** My life with this lady has been very happy. Until to-night, 1 have had tinio* 
temipted occasion to bless the day on which 1 did her great injustice.” 

Hts voice, more and more faltering in the utterance ra these words, stopped for a 
few moments; then he went on : 

** Once awakened from my dream—I have been a poor dreamer, in one way or 
other, all my life—I see how natural it is tlut She should have some regretful feeling 
tow'ards her old companion and her equal. That she does regard him willt some 
innocent rt^et, with some blameless thoughts of what might have beqm but for 
me, is, I fear, too true. Much that I have seen, but notgioted, has c^e hack 
upon me with new meaning, during this last tiydng hour. lli|t, lieyond this, gratle- 
men, the dear lady’s name never must be coupled with a wora, a breath, of doubt.” 

Fora little while, his eye kindled and his voice was firm; for a little while he 
was again silent. Presently, he proceeded as before; , •• 

*'lt only remains fur me, to Ivzar the knowletige the unhappiness 1 have 
occasioned, as submissively as I can. It is she who should reproach; not I. 'lo 
save her from misconstruction, cruel misconstruction, that even my friends have not 
been able to avoid, becomes my duty. The more retired we live, the better 1 shall 
discha.'^ge it And when the time comes—mav it come sr>on, if it be II is merciful 
pleasure!—when my death shall release her irom constraint, 1 shall close my eyes 
upon her honored face, with unbounded confidence and love; and leave her, with 
no sorrow then, to happier and brighter days.” 

1 could not see him for the tears which his earnestness and goodness, so adorned 
by, and so adoniing, the perfect simplicity of his manner, brought into my eyes, 
lie had moved to the door, when he added: 

“Gentlemen, 1 have shown you my heart. I am sure you will respect it. What 
we have said to-night is never to be said more. Wickficlfi, give me an olil friend's 
arm up-stairs!” 

Mr. Wickfield hastened to him. Without interchanging a word they went 
slowly out of the room together, Uriah looking ^ter them. • 

“ Well, Master Coppcrheld 1” said Uriah, meekly turning to me. “The thing 
hasn't took quite the turn that might have been expected, for the old Scholar— 
what an excellent man !—is as blind as a bnckbat; but this family’s out of the cart, 

I think!” # 

1 needed but the sound of his voice to be so madly enragcd«as I never was 
before, and never have been since. 

“ You villain,” said I, “ what do you mean bv entrapping me into your schemes? 
How dare you appeal to me just now, you false rascal, as if we had been in dis¬ 
cussion together ?” 

As we stood, front to front, I saw so plainly, in the stealtlprexultation of liis fice, 
what 1 already so plainly knew; I mean that he forced his confidence upon me, 
expressly to make me miserable, and had set a deliberate trap for me in this very 
matter; that 1 couldn’t bear it. The whole of his lank cheek wyss illvitingly before 
me, and 1 struck it with my open hand with that force that my fingers tingled as if 
I had burnt them. 

He caught the hand in his, and we stood in that connexion, looking at each 
other. V!x stood so, a lofig time; long enough for me to see the white marks of 
my fingers die out of the deep red of his cheek, and leave it a deeper red. 

“Copperfield,” be said at length, in a breatliless voice, **have you taken leave 
of your senses?” 

“ 1 have taken leave of yqp,” said i, wresting my hand away. You dog, I ’ll 
know no more of you.” 

Won’t you said he, constrained by the min of his cheek to put his hand 
there. *' Perhaps you won’t te able to help it. Isn't this ungratefril of you, nowf*. 
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'*! have diown you often enough/* said I, ** that I despise you. 1 have shown 
you now, more plainly, that I do. Why should 1 dread your doing your worst to 
all about you 7 What else do you ever do f * 

He perfectly understood this allusion to the considerations that had hitherto re¬ 
strains me in my communications with him. i rather think that neither the blow, 
nor the allusion, would have escaped me, but for the assurance 1 had had from 
A^es tjiat night It is no matter. 

There was another long pause. His eyes, as he looked at me, seemed to take 
every shilfe of color tl^t could make eyes ugly. 

''(fopperfield,** beguid, removing his hand from his cheek, “you have always 
gone against me. 1 know you always used to be against me at Mr. Wickfield’s.** 

“ You may think what you like," said I, still in a towering rage. “ If it is not 
tAie, so much the worthier you.*’ 

** Ant/ycl I always liked^ou, Coppcrfield I” he rejoined. 

1 deigned to make him no reply; and, taking up my hat, was going out to bed, 
wlien he came Ixrtween me and the door. 

“Coppeifield," he said, “there must be two parties to a quarrel. I won't 
be one." 

“ You may go to the devil!’’ said I. 

“Don’t say that!” he replied. “I know you’ll be sorry afterwards. How 
can you make yourself so inferior to me, as to show such a bad spirit 7 But 1 
forgive you.” 

“You forgive me!” I repeated dlvlainfully. 

“ 1 do, and you can't help yourself,” replied Uriah. “ To think of your going 
and attacking mr, tliat have always been a friend to you! But there can’t be a 
quarrel without two partfts, and I won’t be one. 1 will be a friend to you, in 
spite of you. So now you know wlial you’ve got to expect.” 

Hie necessity of carrying on this dialogue (his part in which was very slow; 
mine %’ory quick) in a low tone, tha( the house might not be disturbed at an unsea¬ 
sonable hour, (lid not improve my temper; though my passion was cooling down. 
Merely telling him that I should expect from him what I always had expected, and 
h.id never yet been disappointed in, 1 opened the door upon him, as if he had been 
a great walnut* put there to l>e cracked, and went out oi the house. But he slept 
out of the house l»o, at his mother's lodging; and before 1 had gone many hundred 
yards, came up with me. 

“ You know, Coppcrfield,** he said, in my ear (I did not turn my head), “you’re 
in quite a wrong pu'iitionwhich 1 felt to be true, and that made me chafe the 
more; “ you caivt make this a brave thing, and you can’t help being forgis'cn. I 
don’tjntend to mention^it to mother, nor to any living soul. I’m determined to 
forgive you. But 1 do wonder that you should lift your hand against a person that 
you knew to be so umblc!” 

1 felt only lesasm^n than he. He knew me better than 1 knew myself. If he 
hail retorted or openly exasperated me, it would have been a relief and a justifica¬ 
tion ; but he had put me on a slow fire, on which 1 lay tormented Imlf the night. 

In the morning, when I came out, the early church bell was ringing, and he was 
walking up and down with his mother. He addressed mo as if nothing had hap- 
icned, and I could do no less than reply. I had struck him hard enough to give 
lim the toothache, I suppose. At all events his iace was tied up in a black silk 
landkcrchief, which, with ffis hat perdied on Ae top of it, was far fropa improving 
lis appearance; I heard that he went to a 'oentist’s London on the Monday 
morning, and had a tooth out. I hope it was a double one. 

Hie Doctor gave out that he was not quite (rell; and remained alone, for a con¬ 
siderable part of eveiy day, during the remainder of the visit. Agnes and her 
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C&thcr bad been gone a vrecl^ before we resumed our usual work. On the dar 
preceding its resumption, the Doctor gave me with his own hands a folded note, 
notseal^ It was addressed to mysdf; and laid an injunction on me, in a few 
affectionate words, never to refer to the subject of that evening. 1 had co^^ed it 
to my aunt, but to no one else. It was not a subject I could discuss with Agnes, 
and Agnes certainly had not the least tuspicioh of what had passed. 

Neither, I felt convinced, had Mrs. Strong then. Several weeks elapsed befbre 
1 mw the least change in hen It came on slowly, like a doud whoi there is no 
wind. At first, she seemed to wonder at the gentle conmassion with ^hich the 
Doctor spoke to her, and at his wish that she should have mother with htr, to 
relieve the dull monotony of her life. Often, when we were at work, and she was 
sitting by, I w’ould see her pausing and looking at him with that memorable face. 
Afterwards, 1 sometimes oliser\*ed her rise, with her eyes full of tears, and go Ml 
of the room. Gradually, an unhappy shadow fell u)x^ her beauty, and oeepened 
everyday. Mrs. Markicham was a regular inmate of the cottage then; but she 
talked and talke<l, and saw nothing. 

As this change stole on Annie, once like sunshine in the Doctor's house, the 
Doctor became older in appearance, and more grave; but the sweetness of his 
temper, the placid kindness of his manner, and hU benevolent solicitude for her, if 
they were capable of any increase, were increased. 1 saw him once, early on the 
nioniing of her birth*day, when she came to sit in the w'indow while we were at 
work (which she had always dune, but now began to do with a timid and uncertain 
air that I thought very touching), take her fwrchoail l>ctwecn his hands, kiss it, and 
go hurriedly away, too much moved to remain. 1 saw her stand where be had left 
her, like a statue; and then bend down her head, and clasp her liands, and weep, 
1 cannot say how sorrow fully. • 

Sometimes, after that, 1 fancied that she tried to speak, even to me, in Inten’aLs 
when we were left alone, but she never uttered word. The Doctor always had 
some new project for her participating in amusements away from home, with her 
mother; and Mrs. Markicham, who was very fond of amusements, and very easily 
dissatisfied with anything else, entered into them with great good will, and was 
loud in her commendations. But Annie, in a spiritless unhappy way, only went 
whitlicr she was led, and seemed to have no care ibr anything. * 

< 1 did not know what to think. Neither did my aunt; must have walked, 
at various times, a hundred miles in her uncertainty. What was strangest of all 
was, that the only real relief which seemed to make its way into the secret region 
of this domestic unhappiness, made its way there in the person of Mr. Dick. 

What his thoughts were on the subject, or what his observation was, I am as 
unable to explain, as X daresay he would have been to as^t me in the task. , But, 
as 1 have recorded in the narrative of my school days, his veneration for the Doctor 
was unbounded; and there is a subtlety of perception in real attachmoit, even 
when it is borne towards man by one of the lower animi^ Which leaves the 
highest intellect behind. To this mind of the heart, if 1 may call it s<^ in Mr. 
Dick, some bright ray of the truth shot stnight. 

He bad proudly resumed his privilege, in many of his'spare honrs, of walking 
up and down the gardeiwwith the Doctor; as he luul been accustomed to pjme up 
and down Doctor’s Walk at Canterbury. But matters were no ■oonet’ in this 
state, than he devoted all his spare time (and got up earlier to make it more) to 
these perambulations.If he had joever ^en so as when the Doctor read 
that marvellous petfonnaao^ the Dictionary, to him; he was now quite miserable 
unless the Doctor pulled it out of his pocket, and began. When the Doctor and 
I were engaged, he now fell ilito lb% custom of walking op and down with Mrs. 
Btrong, and helping her to trim her favorite flowers, or weed the beds. daresay 
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]ie Tardy cpoke a dozen wondi in an hour: but hiz quiet interest, and his wistful 
free, found immediate response in both thdr breasts; each knew that the otlier 
liked him, and that be loved both; and he became what no one else could be—-a 
link between them. 

When 1 think of him, with his Impenetrably wise face, walku^ up and down 
with the Doctor, delighted to be battered by the hard words in the Dictionaiy'; 
jU’hen think of him carrying huge watering-pots after Annie; kneeling doum, in 
very paws of gloves, at ratxent microscopic work among the little leaves; expressing 
as no philosopher co^a have expressea, in eveiy thing he did, a delicate aesire to 
be fler friend; showing sympathy, trustfulness, and affection, out of every hole in 
the watering-pot; when I think of him never wandering in that better mind of hi^, 
to which unhappiness addressed itself, never bringing the unfortunate King Charles 
Mto tig} ganlen, never wavering in his grateful service, never diverted from hi» 
knowledge that there wav^somelhing wrong, or from his wish to set it right—1 
really feel almost ashamed of having known that he was not quite in his wits, 
taking account of the utmost I have done with mine. 

“ Nobody but myself, Trot, knows what tliat man is!” mv aunt would proudly 
remark, when we conversed about it. “ Dick will distinguish himself yet!” 

I must refer to one other topic before I close this chapter. While the visit at the 
Doctor’s was still in progress, 1 observed tliat the postman brought two or three 
letters every morning for Uriah Ifeep, who remained at llighgate until the rest 
went back, it being a leisure time; and that these were always directed in a business¬ 
like manner by Mr. Micawber, who now assumed a round legal hand. 1 was glad 
to infer, from these slight premises, that Mr. Miciwhcr was doing well; and consc- 
quc>itlv was much surprised to receive, about this time, the following letter from his 
ami.abfe wife 

** Canterbury, Monday Erming, 

**You will doubtless be surprised, my dear Mr. Copperfield, to receive thU 
communication. StUl more so, by its contents. Still more so, by the stipulation 
of implicit confidence which 1 b^ to impose. But my feelings as a wife and mother 
rcouire relief; and as I do not wish to consult my famUy (already obnoxious to the 
feelings of Mr. Micaw'ber), I know no one of whom 1 can ^tter ask advice tlian my 
friend and foftner lodger. * 

** You may betaware, my dear Mr. Copperfield, that between myself and Mr. Mi¬ 
cawber (whom I will never desert), there has always been preserved a spirit of mutual 
confidence. Mr. Micawber may have occasionally given a bill without consulting 
me, or he may have misled me as to the period when that obligation would become 
due. Hiis bias actually happened. But, in general, Mr. hlic.awber has had no 
seccfls from the boson^ of anection—I allude to his wife—and has invariably, on 
our retirement to rest, recalled the events of the day. 

• “ You will picture to yourself, my dear Mr. Copperfield, what the poignancy of 
my feelings mUM be, when 1 inform you that Mr. Micawber is entirely changed. 
He is reserved. He is secret. Hb life b a mysteiy to the partner of hb joys and 
sorrows—^1 again allude to hb wife—and if I should assure you that beyond know¬ 
ing that it b passed from morning to night at the office, 1 now know less of it than 
I do the man in the south, connected with whose mouth the thoughtless children 
repeat an idle tale respectiug cold plum porridge, 1 should adopt a popular fallacy 
to empress an actual frict. 

** But thb b not alL l^r. Micawber b morose. He b severe. He b estruged 
from our eldest ton and daughter, he has no pride io,his twins, he looks with an 
eye of coldness even on the unoflending stranger who last became a member of our 
orde. Ihe pecuniary means of meeting oG expenses, kept down to the ntmost 
ftrthin g; aic obUuned from him with great difficulty, and even under fearful threats 
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that he will Settle himself (the exact expression); and he inexorably refuses to five 
any explanation whatever of this distracting policy. 

** This is hard to bear. This is heait'breaJci^. If ^ou will advise me, knowing 
mv feeble powers such as they are, how you thii^ it will be best to exert them in a 
dilemma so unwonted, you will add another fricndlv obligation to the many you 
have already rendered me. With loves from Ihe children, and a smile from the 
happily-unconsciotis stranger, I remain, dear Mr. Copperheld, • 

“ Your afflicted, 

I • 

I did not feel justified in giving a wife of Mrs. Micawber’s ex|>erience any other 
recommendation, than that she should try to recLaim Mr. Micawber by ]>aticnce 
and kindness (as I knew she would in any case); but the letter set me thinkii^ 
about him very much. « 


CHAPTER XLin. 

A.NOTHER RETROSPECT. 

Once again, let me pause upon a memorable period of my life. I.et nm stand 
aside, to see the phantoms of those days go by me, accom]>anying the shadow of 
myself, in dim procession. 

Weeks, months, seasons, pass along. They seem little more than a summer day 
and a winter evening. Now, the Common where I walk With Dora is all in bloom, 
a field of bright gold; and now the unseen heather lies in mounds and bunches 
underneath a covering of snow. In a breath, the river that flows through our 
Sunday walks is sparkling in the summer sun,^is ruffled by the winter wind, or 
thickened with drifting heaps of ice. Faster than ever river ran towards the sea, it 
flashes, darkens, and rolls away. 

Not a thread changes, in the house of the tw'O little bird-like ladies. The clock 
ticks over the fire-place, the weather-glass hangs ia the halt Neither clock nor 
weather-glass Is ever right; but we believe in both, devoutly. a 

I have come legally to man’s estate. I have attainc<l the dignity of twenty-one. 
But this is a sort of dignity that may be thrust upon one. Let me mink what 1 have 
achieved. 

1 have tamed that savage stenographic mystery. 1 make a respectable income 
by it. I am in high repute for my accomplishment in all p«^ning to the art„fmd 
am joined with eleven others in reporting the debates in Paniament for a Morning 
Newspaper. Night after night, I record predictions that never come to pass, pro¬ 
fessions that are never fulfilled, explanations that are only m^feito mystify. I 
wallow in words. Britannia, that unfortunate fenmle, is alwa 3 rs before me, like a 
trussed fowl: skewered through and through with office-pens, and bound hand and 
foot with red tape. I am sufficiently behind the scenes to know the worth of 
polidoU life. I am quite #n Infidel about it, and shall never be converted.. 

Mv dear old Traddlcs has tried his hand at the same pursuit, but it is not in 
Ttaadles’s way. He is perfectly good-humoured respecting bis failure, and reminds 
me that he always did consider himself slow. He has fi^asional employment on 
same newspaper, in get^ji^ up tb^cts of dry subjects, to be written about and 
embeUished by more fertile minds. He is called to the 1^; and with admintble 
industry and selMeniol has semped finother hundred pounds together, to fee a 
convqrancer whose chambers he attends. A great deal of very hot port wine was 
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consumed nt his call; and, considering the hgure, X should think the Tnner Temple 
must have made a profit by it. 

1 have come out in another wa^. I have taken with fear and trembfing to 
authorship. 1 wrote a little something, in secret, and sent it to a magayine, and 
it was published in the m.agazine. Since then, 1 have taken heart to u-rite a good 
many trifling pieces. Now, 1 am regularly paid for them. Altogether, I am well 
off; when 1 tell my income on the fingers of my lefi: hand, 1 pass the third finger 
and talce in the fourth to the middle joint. 

We harve removed from Buckingham Street, to a pleasant little cottage very near 
thewne 1 looked at, jFlien my enthusiasm first came on. My aunt, however (who 
has sold tlie house aPDover, to good advantage), is not going to remain here, but 
intends removing herself to a still more tiny cottage close at hand. What does this 
pprtend? My marriage? Yes! 

VesP I am going to be married to Dora! Miss Lavinia and Miss Clarissa have 
given their consent; and tf ever canary birds were in a flutter, they are. Miss 
i.avinia, sclf-cliargcd with the superintendence of my darling’s wardrobe, is con* 
siantly cutting out brown-paj>er cuirasses, and diflering in opinion from a highly 
respectable young man, with a long bundle, and a yard measure under his arm. A 
dressmaker, always stabbed in the breast with a needle and thread, boards and 
lixlges in the house; and seems to me, eating, drinking, or sleeping, never to take 
her thimble off. llicy make a lay-figure of my dear. They are always sending for 
her to come and try something on. \Ve can't be happy together for five minutes in 
the evening, hut some intrusive female knocks at the door, and sa}’s, Oh, if you 
plc'ase, Mi-^s Dora, w'ould you step up-stairs!'* 

Miss Cbiissa and my aunt roam all over London, to find out articles of furniture 
f )r Dora and me to look at. It would be better for them to buy the goods at 
once, witluiut this ceremony of inspection; for, when we go to see a kitchen fender 
and meat-screen, Dora sees a Chinese house for Jip, with little bells on the top, and 
prefers^that. And it takes a long time to accustom Jip to his new residence, after 
we have bought it; whenever he ^oes in or out, he makes all the little bells ring, 
and is horribly frightened. 

Peggotty comes up to make herself useful, and falls to w'ork immediately. Her 
department afipears to be, to jplean everything over and over again. She rubs 
everything that be rubbed, until it shines, like her own honest forehead, wnth 
|>crpelual friction. And now it is, that 1 begin to see her solitary brother passing 
through the dark streets at night, and looking, as he goes, among the wandering 
faces. I never speak to him at such an hour. I know too well, as his grave figure 
passes onward, what he seeks, and what he dreads. 

Why does Traddles look so important when he calls upon me this afternoon in 
the C^ommons—*where Pst ill occasionally attend, for form’s sake, when 1 have time? 
The realisation of my boyish dav-dreams is at hand. 1 am going to take out the 
licence. • 

It is a little doedment to do so much; and Traddles contemplates it, as it lies 
upon my desk, half in admiration, half in awe. There are the names in the sweet 
Old visiunaiY connexion, David Copperficld and Dora Spenlow; and there, in the 
comer, is that Parental Institution, the Stamp Office, ^which is so benignantly 
interested in the various transactions of human life, looking down upon our Union; 
and there b the Archbbhop of Canterbury invoking a blessing on us in print, and 
doing it as cheap as could^ssibly be expected. 

Nevertheless 1 am in a dream, a nustefkd, happy, hurried dream. I can't 
believe that it b going to be; and yet I can't believe but that ev^one I pass in 
the street, must have some kind of perceptioRi that J am to be married the day after 
to-morrow. The Sum^te knows me, when I go down to be sworn; and disposes 
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of me easily, as if titers were a Masonic understanding between ns. Traddle., Is 
not at all wanted, but is in attendance as my general backer. 

** 1 hope the next time yon come her^ my dear fellow,*’ I say to Traddle% ** it 
wni be on the same errand for yourself. And 1 hope it will be soon." 

** Thank you for your good wishes, my dear Copperficlcl,** he re|)lies. ** I hope 
80 too. It *s a satis&ction to know that ^e *11 wait for me any length of time, and 
that she really is the dearest girl —** 

** When are yon to meet ha at the coachy*’ I ask. * 

** At seven," sa]rs Traddles, looking at his plain old silver watch—the nwy watch 
he once took a wh^ out of^ at school, to make a water*milL* ** That is about Alias 
Wickfield's time, is it notf* t 

** A little earlier. Her time is half-^^^ eight." 

**I assure you, my dear boy," says Traddles, am almost as pleased as ii^^ 
were going to be married myseLQ to think that this event is coming to such a happy 
termination. And really the great friendship and ftinsideration of personally 
associating Sophy with the joyful occasion, and inviting her to be a bridesmaid in 
conjunction with Miss Wickheld, demands mv warmest thanks. 1 am extremely 
sensible of It." 

I hear him, and shake hands with him; and we talk, and walk, and dine, and so 
on; but I don't believe it. Nothing is 

Sophy arrives at the house of Dura’s aunts, in due course. She has the most 
agreeable of faces,—not absolutely beabtiful, but extiaordinarny pleasant,—and is 
one of the most genial, unaffected, frank, engaging creatures 1 have ever seen. 
Traddles presents her to us with great pride; and rubs his hands for ten minutes by 
the clock, with every individual hair upon his head stauding on tiptoe, svhen I con* 
gratnlate him in a comer on his choice. • 

1 have brought Agr.es from the Canterbury coach, and her cheerful and beautiful 
face b among us for the second time. Agnes has a great liking for Traddles, and 
it b capital to see them meet, and to observe the glory of Traddles as he commends 
tlie dearest girl in the world to her acquaintance. * 

Still I don’t believe it. Wc have a delightful evening, and arc supremely happy: 
but I don’t believe it yet I can't collect myself. I can’t check on my Kappmess 
as it takes place. 1 icel in a misty and unsettled kind of state; as iw 1 nad got up 
very early in the morning a week or two ago, and ^d never beemto bed since. I 
can't make out when yesterday was. I seem to have been canying tfie licence 
about, in my pocket, many months. 

Next day, too, when we all go In a flock to see the house—our house—Dora’s ' 
and mine—I am quite unable to regard myself as its master. 1 seem to be there, 
permission of somebody else. 1 half expect the real master to come home 
presently, and say he b glad to see me. Suen a beautiful kittle house as it is/Ssrith 
everything so bright and new; with the flowers on the carpeb looking as if freshly 
gathered, and the green leaves on the papv u if they had just cogie out; with the 
spotless muslin curtains, and the blusning rose-colored furniture, and Dora’s 
garden hat with the blue ribbon—do I remember, now, how I loved her in such 
another hat when I first knew her!—already hanging on its little pe^{ guitar- 
case quite at home on its heeb in a corner; and everybody tumbling over Jip's 
Pago^ which b much foo big for the establishment. 

Another happy evening, quite as unreal as all the rest of It, and I steal into the 
nsnal room before going away. Dora is not there. 1 sippose they have not done 
trying on yet. Min I^vinia peeps An, and telb me mysteriously that she will not 
be long. She b rather Idhg, notwithstanding: but by-and-by I hesr s njstling at 
the door, and some one taps. , • 

I say, ** Come in 1" but some one taps again. 
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I m to the door, wondering who it b; there, I meet a pair of bright eyes, and a 
blushing fince; thev are Dora’s eyes and face, and Miss Lavinia has dressed her in 
to-morrow's dre^ TOnnet and all, for me to see. I take my littlewife to my heart; 
ud Miss Lavinia gives a little scream because 1 tumble the bonnet, and Dora 
laughs and cries at once, because 1 am so pleased; and 1 believe it less than vtfst, 

*"Do you think it pretty, Doadyf* says Dora. 

Pretty I 1 should rather think I did. 

** Alfa are you sure you like me very muchr says Dora. 

The t^pic IS fraught with such danger to the bonnet, that Miss Lavinia gives 
another little scream, Jtad begs me to understand tliat Dora is only to be looked at, 
and on no account to 3e touched. So Dora stands in a delightful state of confusion 
fur a minute or^ two, to be admired; and then takes off her bonnet—looking so 
Dj^ural without it !-»and runs away with it in her liand; and comes dancing down 
again iiwtier own familiar dress, and asks Jip if 1 have got a beautiful little wife, and 
whether he 'll forgive her ffir being married, and kneeb down to make him stand 
upon the cookery-book, for the bst time in her single life. 

I go home, more incredulous tlian ever, to a lodmng that I have hard by; and 
get up very early in the morning, to ride to the Ilighgate road and h;tch my aunt. 

I liave never seen my aunt in such state. She b dressed in lavender-colored silk, 
and has a white bonnet on, and b amazing. Janet has dressed her, and is there to 
look at me. Peggotty b ready to go to church, intending to behold tlic ceremony 
from the gallery. Mr. Dick, who >s to give my darling to me at the altar, has had 
hb hair curlcil. Traddles, whom I have taken up by appointment at the turnpike, 
presents a dazzling combination of cream color and light blue; and both he and 
Mr. Dick have a general effect about them of being all gloves. 

No doubt 1 see this, be/gause I know it b so; but 1 am astray, and seem to see 
nothing. Nor do 1 b^eve anything whatever. Still, as we drive along in an o])en 
carriage, tliis fairy marriage b real enough to fill me with a sort of wondering pity 
for the unfortunate people who liave no part in it, but are sweeping out the shops, 
and goiiig to their daily occupations 

My aunt sits with my hand in hers all the way. When we stop a little way short 
of die church, to put down Peggotty, whom we liave brought on the box, she gives 
it a saueeze, and me a kiss. ^ 

** eJod bless yom Trot I My own boy never could be dearer. I think of poor 
dear Baby thb morning.** 

** So do I. And of all I owe to yon, dear aunt.'* 

**Tut, child!” says my aunt; and gives her hand in overflowing cordiality to 
Traddles, who then gives hb to Mr. Dick, who then gives hb to me, who then give 
mine to Traddles, and then we come to the church door. 

1116 dhurch b calm enough, I am sure; but it might be a steam-power loom in 
full action, for any sedative effect it has on me. 1 am too far gone for that. 

The rest b all ji more or less incoherent dream. 

A dream of tlieir^coming in with Dora; of the pew-opener arranging us, like a 
drill-sergeant, before the altar raib; of my wondering, even then, why pew-openers 
must alwap be the most disagreeable females procurable, and whetlier there b any 
religious dread of a disastrous infection of good humour which renders it indb- 
pensable to set those vessels of vinegar upon the road to Heaven. 

Of the clergyman and clerk appearing; of a few boatmen and some other people 
stroUing in; of an ancienUmanner behind me, strongly flavoring the church with 
nun; of the service banning in a deep voicc^'^d our adl being very attentive. 

Of Miss lAvinia, who acts as a semi-auxiliary bridesnlaid, being the first to cry, 
■nd of her doing homage (os I take it) to the memo^ of Pidger, in sobs; of Mbs 
Clarissa applying a smelling-bottie; of Agnes taking care of Dora; of my aunt 
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endeavouring to represent herself as a model of sternness,' with tears rolling down her 
face : of little Dora trembling very much, and making her responses in hiint whispers. 

Of our kneeling down together, side by «de; of Dora’s trembling less and less, 
bot always clasping Agnes by the hand; of the service being got through, quietly 
and gravely; of our all looking at each other in an April state of smiles and tears, 
when it is over; of my young wife being hysterical in tlie vestry, and crying for her 
poor papa, her dear papa. 

Of her soon cheering up again, and our signing the ^ster all round. * Of my 
goii^ into the gallery for I’rggotty to bring /ur to sign it; of Peggotty'f huggmg 
me in a corner, and telling me slie saw my own dear moths nuuried ; of it^b^ng 
over, and our going away. 1 

Of my wallung so proudly and lovingly down the aisle with my sweet wife uix>n 
my arm, through a mist of half-seen people, puluits, monuments, pews, fog^, 
organs, and church-windows, in which there flutter ftunt airs of associatiomwith my 
childish church at home, so long ago. * 

Of their wrhispering, as we mss, what a youthful couple w’e are, and what a pretty 
little wife she is. Of our all being so merry and talkative in Uie cartiage going 
back. Of Sophy telling us that when she saw Traddlcs (whom 1 had entrusted 
with the licence) asked for it, she almost fainted, liavtng been convinced that he 
would contrive to lose it, or to liave his pocket picked. Of Agnes laughing gaily ; 
and of Dora being so fond of Agnes that she will not be separated from her, but 
still keeps her hand. 

Of there being a breakfast, with abundance of things, pretty and substantial, to 
eat and drink, whereof 1 partake, as 1 should do in any other dream, without the 
least perception of their flavor; eating and drinking, as 1 may say, nothing but love 
and marriage, and no more believing in the viands llianijn anything else. 

Of my making a speech in the same dreamy fashion, without having an idea of 
what I want to say, beyond such as may be comprehended in tlie full conviction 
that I haven’t said it. Of our being very sociably and simply hajipy (.always in a 
dream though); and of Jip’s having wedding Cake, and its not agreeing with him 
afterwards. 

Of the pair of hired post-horses being ready, and of Dora’s going away to change 
her dress. Of my aunt and Miss Clarissa reinaq^ing with us; aiiikour walking in 
the garden; and my aunt, who has maile quite a speech at breakfast touching Dura’s 
aunts, being mightily amused with herself but a little proud pf if too. 

Of Dora’s being ready, and of Miss Lavinia’s hovering about her, loth to lose the 
pretty toy that has given her so much pleasant occupation. Of Dora’s making a 
long series of surprised discoveries that she has forgotten all sorts of little things; 
and of everybody's*ranning everywhere to fetch them. 

Of their dl closing about Dora, when at last she br^ns^o say good-bye, Idbking, 
with their bright colors and iibl)ons, like a bed of flowers. Ol my darliiig being 
almost smothered among the flowers, and coming out, laughing and crying both 
together, to mv jealous arms. * ^ 

Of my wanting to carry Jip (who is to go along with us), and Dora’s saying, No, 
that she must carry him, or else he ’ll think she don’t like him any more, now she is 
married, and will brea^ his heart. Of our going, arm in arm, and Dora stopping 
and looking back, and sa 3 ring, ** If I have ever beu cross or ungrateful to anybody, 
don’t remember it I” and bursting into tears. 

Of her waving her little hand, and our going away oace more. Of her once more 
stopping and looking back, and huHying to Agnes, and giving Agnes, above all Ihe 
others, her last kisses and farewells. 

We drive away tocher, agd 1 awake from the dream. I believe it at last It 
k my dear, dear, UtUe wife bmde me, whom I love so well 1 
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**Are 70 a happy noWf yoa foolish boy?” says. Don, **aDd sure you don’t 

repent r 

I have stood aade to sec the phantoms of those days go hf mt. They are gone^ 
and 1 resume the journey of my stoiy. 


CHAPTER XLIV. 

OUR HOUSEKEEPING. 

fr wassi strange condition of things, the honeymoon being over, and the brides¬ 
maids gone home, when 1 found myself sitting doum in my own small house with 
Dora; quite thrown out of employment, as 1 may say, in respect of the delicious 
old occupation of making love. 

It seemed such an extraordinary thing to have Dora always there. It was so 
unaccountable not to be obliged to go out to see her, not to have any occasion to be 
tormenting myself about her, not to have to write to her, not to be scheming and 
devising opportunities of being alone with her. Sometimes of an evening, when I 
looked up from my writing, and saw her seated opposite, I would lean back in my 
chair, and think how queer it w-as that there we were, alone together as a matter of 
course—nobody’s busuiess any more—all the romance of oiur engagement put away 
upon a shelf, to rust—no one to please but one another—one another to please, 
fur life. • 

When Uiere was a debate, and 1 was kept out very late, it seemed so strange to 
me, as I was walking home, to think that Dora was at home t It was such a 
wonderful thing, at first, to have her coming softly down to talk to me as I 
ate my* supper. It was such a Stupendous thing to know for certain that she 
put her hair in papers. It was altogetlier such an astonisliing event to see her 
do it! 

I doubt wh^dter two young lords could have known less about keeping house, 
than 1 and my wetty Dora dtoT We had a ser\'ant, of course. She kept house 
for us. I have nil! p latent belief that slie must have been Mrs. Crupp’s daughter 
in disguise, we had mch an awful time of it w'ith Mary Anne. 

Her name was Paragon. Her nature was represented to us, when we engaged 
her, as being feebly expressed in her name. She had a written character, as large 
as a proclamation; and, according to this document, could do everything of a 
donft&tic nature tliat eltsr 1 heard of, and a great many things that I never did 
hear of. She was a woman in the prime of life ; of a severe countenance; and 
subject (particukrly in the anns) to a sort of perpetual measles or fiery rash. She 
had a cousin in theC.ife Guards with such long legs that he looked like the after¬ 
noon slualow of somebody else. His shell-jacket w'as os much too little for him as 
he was too big for the premises He made the cottage smaller than it need have 
been, by beii^ so venr much out of proportion to it. Besides which, the walls 
were not thick, and whenever he passed tlie evening at oifir house, we always knew 
of it ^ hearing one continual growl in the kitchen. 

Oar treasure was warranted sober and honest. I am therefore willing to believe 
that she was in a fit when we found her und^ the boiler; and that me deficient 
teaspoons were attributable to the dustman. * 

But she preyed upon our minds dreadfully. • We fi^t our inexperience, and were 
anaUe to help ourselves. Weshouldhave oeenatnermerqr, iridiehadhadany; 
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bnt she was a remorseless woman, and had none. She was the cause of our first 
dttle quarrel. , 

** My dear^t life,” 1 said one day to Dora, *^do you think hlaiy Anne has any 
idea of time ?** 

“ Why, Doady f’ inquired Dora, looking up, innocently, from her drawing. 

** My love, because it’s five, and we were to liave dined at four.” 

Dora glanced wistfully at the clock, and hinted that she thought it was too fast. 

“ On the contrary, my love,” said 1, referring to my watch, ** it’s a few minutes 
too i.low.” , ,, 

My little wife came and sat upon niy knee, to coax me tc < he quiet, and d^^w a 
line with her pencil down the middle of my nose; but I wouldn’t dine ofi' that, 

. though it was very agreeable. 

** Don’t you Uiink, my dear,” said I, *• it would be better for you to remonstrate 
with Mary Anne ?’* « 

“ Oh no, please ! I couldn’t, Doady !” said Dora. 

“ Why not, my love?’’ I gently a^ked. 

“ Oh, because I am such a little gtwisc,” s.ild Dora, “ and she knows I am !” 

I thought this sentiment so incompatibb* with the establishment of any system of 
check on Mary Anne, ih.at 1 frowned a btile. 

“ Oh, what ugly wiinklis in my bad boy's forehead !” said Dora, and still being 
on my knee, she tracctl them with her pencil; putting it to her rosy lips to make 
it mark blacker, and woikmg at my ft^ielicad with a quaint little mockery of being 
industrious, that quite delighted me in spite of myself. 

There’s a guixl chiki,” said Dora, “it makes its face so much prettier to 
laugh.” 

“ liut, my love,” said I. 

“No, no ! please I” cried Dora, with a kiss, “ don’t he a naughty Blue Beard I 
Don’t be serious !” 


“My jirecious wife,” said I, “we must be serious sometimes. Come! Sit 
down on lids chair, close beside me ! Give 'me the pencil 1 There ! Now Ki 

talk sen>ibly. You know, dear what a little hand it w.'u; to hold, and what a 
tiny weddmg-ring it was to see ! “ You know, my love, it is not exactly comfuil* 

able to have to go out witlviut one’s dinner. Now, is it 7” 

“ N—n—no !” replied Dora, faintly. 

“ My love, how you tremble !” 

“Because 1 know you’re going to scold me,” exclaimed Dora, in a piteous 
voice. 

“ My sweet, I am only going to reason.” 

“ Oh, but reasoning is worse than scolding 1” exclalmeil Dora, in despair. “I 
didn’t marry to be reasoned with. If you meant to rcasai with such a pooNilllo 
thing os I am, you ought to have told me so, you cruel boy !” 

I tried to pacify Dora, but she turned away her face, and shook her curls frotn 
side to side, and said “ You cruel, cruel boy I” so many tin.es, that I really did 
not exactly know what to do: so 1 took a few turns up a:M down the room in niy 
uncertainty, and came back again. 

“ Dora, my darling!” 

** No, I am not your darling. Because you mmi be sorry that you married me, 
or else you wouldn’t reason with me !” returned Dora. 

I felt so injured by the inconsequential nature of this charge, that it gave me 
courage to be grave. e 

“ Now, my own Dora,’*%aid I, “ you are very childish, and are talking nonsense. 
You must remember, I am sure, that 1 was obliged to go out yesterday when 
dinner was half over; and thal, the day before 1 was made quite unwell being 
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obliged to eat underdone veal in a hurry ; to>day, I don’t dine at all—>and I am 
afraid to say how lone we waited for breakfast-^-and then the water didn’t boU. I 
don’t mean to reproaw vou, my dear, but this is not comfortable.” 

** Ohf you cruel, crum boy, to say 1 am a disagreeable wife 1” cried Dora. 

** Now, my dear Dora, you must know tiiat 1 never said that J” 

** Vou said I wasn’t comfortable I” said Dora. 

** I mid the housekeeping was not comfortable.” 

** Irs exactly the same tiling J” cried Dora. And she evidently thought so, for 
she wcffttnost grievously. 

Ifook another tun^across the room, full of love for my pretty wife, and dis- 
traded by self •accusatory inclinations to knock my head ag.iinst the door. 1 sat 
down again, and said : 

1 am not blaming you, Dora. We have both a great deal to learn. I am 
only tif^ng to show you, mg dear, that you must —yon re.-illy must” (I was resolved 
not to give this up) “ accustom yourself to look after hlary Anne. Likewise to 
act a little for yourself, and me.” 

** I wonder, I do, at your making such ungrateful speeches,” sobbed Dora. 
“ When you know that the other day, when you said you would like a little bit 
of fish, 1 went out myself, miles and miles, and oidcrcd it, to surprise you.” 

“ And it was very kind of you, my own darling,” s.aid I. “I felt it so much 
that I wouldn’t on any account have even mentioned that you bought a Salmon— 
whicli was too much for two. Or that it co^t one pound six—which w'as more 
than we can aiTurd.” 

“ You enjtwc^l it very much,” soibbed Dora. “ And you said I was a Mouse.” 

** And 1 'll say so again, iny love,” I returned, “ a thousand times !” 

But J ha«l wounded l)(«a’s soft little heart, and she was not to be comforted. 
.She was so pathetic in her sobbing and bewailing, tliat I felt as if I bad said I 
don’t know what to hurl her. 1 was obliged to hurrv' away ; I w'as kept out late ; 
and I ficlt all night such pangs of remorse as made me miserable. I had the con¬ 
science of an assassin, and was haunted by a vague sense of enormous wickedness. 

It was two or three hours past midnight when I got home. I found my aunt, 
in our house, sitting up for me. 

** Is anythifjg the matter, au»lf' said I, alarmed. 

** Notliing, 'liot,” she replied. *' Sit down, sit down. Little Blossom has been 
rather out of spirits, and I have been keeping Iicr company. That’s all.” 

I leaned my head upon my hand; and fdt more sorry and downcast, as I sat 
looking at the fire, than I could h.ive supposed possible so soon after the fulfilment 
of my brightest hopes. As I sat thinking, I happened to meet my aunt’s eyes, 
whjpli were resting on my face. There was an anxious expression in tlicm, but it 
cleared directly. 

I assure you, aunt,” said I, "I have been quite unhappy myself all night, to 
think of Dora’ffbeiyg so. But I had no other intention than to speak to her ten¬ 
derly and lovingly aTOut our home-affairs.” 

My aunt noddra encouragement. 

‘‘ V'ou must have patience. Trot,” said she. 

“ Of course* Heaven know’s I don’t mean to ne unri^onable, aunt!” 

No, no,” said my aunt. ** But Little Blossom is a very tender little blossom, 
and the wind must be gentle with her.” 

I thanked my good nunt, in my heart, for her tenderness towards my wife; and I 
was sure that sne knew 1 did. * , 

** Don't you think, aunt,” said I, after some further contemplation of the fire, 

that you could advise and counsel Dora a little,dor our mutual advantage, now 
and thenf 
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** Trot,** retorned my aunt, with tome emotion, ** no! Don*t ask me such n 
thiM.” 

Her tone was so very earnest that I raised my eyes in aturprtse. 

“ 1 look back on my life, child,*' said my aunt, ** and I think of tome who ate in 
their graves, with whom I might have been on kinder terms. If I judged harshly 
of other people’s mistakes in marria^ it may have been because 1 had bitter reason 
<to judge nai^y of my own. Let that pass. 1 have been a grumpy, fruroBy, way¬ 
ward sort of a woman, a good many years. I am still, and 1 alwa^ shaj^oe. But 
you and I have done one another some good. Trot—at aULevents, you have ^one 
me good, my dear; and division must not come between us2,at this time oi diy,” 

** Division between usT crietl I. ‘ 

** ChUd, child!" said my aunt, smoothing her dress, ** how soon it might come 
between us, or how unhappy 1 mi^ht make our Little Blossom, if 1 meddle^ in at(^- 
thing, a prophet couldn’t say. 1 want our pet to like me, and be as gay as a butter- 
. fly. Remember your own hone, in that second marriage; and never do both roe 
and her the injury you have hint^ at!” 

I comprehended at once, that my aunt was ngfit; and I comprehended the full 
extent of her generous feeling towards my dear wife. 

“ These are early days. Trot,” she pursued, “ and Rome was not built in a day, noi 
in a year. You have chosen freely for yourself;” a cloud pissed over her fiice for a 
moment, 1 tlioi^ht; ** and you have cho^icn a very pretty and a very nfTcctionate 
creature. It will l>e your duty, and it will be your pleasure too—of course I know 
that; 1 am not delivering a lecture—to estimate her (as you chose her) by the qua¬ 
lities she has, and not by the qualities she may not have. Tlie latter you must 
develope in her, if you can. And if you cannot, cliild,” here my aunt rubbed her 
nose, “you must just accustom yourself to do withouf’em. But remember, my 
dear, your fiutuie is betw'ecu you two. No one can assist you; you are to w'ork it 
out for yourselves. This is marriage. Trot; and Heaven bless you both in it, for a 
jiair of babes in the wood as you are I” • * 

My aunt said this in a sprightly way, and gave me a kiss to ratify the blessing. 

“ Now,” said she, “ light ray little lantern, and see me into my bandbox by the 
garden path for there was a communication between our cottages in that direction. 
“ Give Betsey Trotwood’s love to Blossom, whed you come back*; and whatever 
^ou do. Trot, never dream of setting Betsey up as a scarecrow, f(A if I ever saw her 
in the glass, she’s quite grim enough and gaunt enough in her private capacity!” 

With this my aunt tied her head up in a handkerchief, wiUi which she was accus¬ 
tomed to make a bundle of it on such occasions; and I escorted her home. As she 
stood in het garden, holding up her little lantern to light me back, I thought her 
observation of me had an anxious air again; but I wq^ too much occuj)i#d in 
pondering on what she liarl said, and too much imprest—^for the first time^ in 
reality—by the conviction that Dora and I had indera to work out our future for 
ourselves, and that no one could assist us, to take much noticewof ft. 

Dora came stealing down in her little slippers, to meet me, now that I was alone; 
and cried upon my shoulder, and said I had bm hard-hearted and she had been 
naughty; and I said much the same thing in elTcct, I believe; and we made it up, 
and agreed that our first iittle diflercnce was to be CUT last, and that we were never 
to have another if we lived a hundred vears. 

The next domestic trial we went through, was the prdeal of Servants. Mary 
Anne’s cousin deserted into our coalhole, and was brought out, to our great anuue- 
ment, a piquet of his oompanions in aitn^ who took him away handcufled in a 
procession &it covered our uront-wden vrith ignominy. This nerved me to get 
rid of Mary Anne, who went to mudly, on reedpt of wages, that I was surprised, 
BotU 1 found out abdut the^easpex^ and also about the little stuns she had. 
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borrowed In ny name td the tradespeople without authority.^ After an interval 
of Mrs. Kdgerbnryo-the oldest inhabitant of Kentish Town, I believe, who went 
out charing, but was too feeble to execute her conceptions of that art—we found 
another treasure, who was one of the most omialile of women, but who generally 
made a point of falling either up or down the kitchen stairs with the tray, and 
almost plunged into the parlor, as into a bath, with the tea-things. The ravages 
committed by this unfortunate rendering her dismissal necessary, she was succeeded 
(with intervals of Mrs. Kidgerbury) by a long line of Inca^iahlcs; terminating in a 
young person of genteel appearance, who went to Greenwich Fair in Dora’s bonnet. 
'Aftc»whom 1 rememl^ nothing but an average equality of failure. 

Everybody we had anything to do with seemed to clieat us. Our appearance in 
a shop was a signal for tlie damaged goods to be brought outjimmediately. If we 
l^ght a lobster, it was full of water. All our meat turned out to be tough, and 
tnere w«s hardly any crust to our loaves. In search of the principle on whicli joints 
ought to be roasted, to l>e (basted enough, and not too much, I myself referred to 
the Cookery Book, and found it tliere established as the allowance of a quarter of 
an hour to every pound, and say a quarter over. But tlic principle always failed ns 
by some curious fatality, and we never could hit any medium between redness and 
cinders. 

I iuid reason to believe that in accohiplishing these failures we incurred a far 
greater expense than if we had achieved a series of trium]>hs. It appeared to me, 
on looking over the tradesmen’s books, as if we might have kept the basement story 
paved with butter, such was the extensive scale of our consumption of that article. 

1 don’t know whether the Excise returns of the period may have exhibited any 
increase in the demand for pepper; but if our performances did nut affect the 
market, I should say sevtipl families must have left off using it. And the most 
wondeiful fact of all was, that we never had anything in the liouse. 

As to the wasltcrwoman pawning the clothes, and coming in a state of penitent 
intoxia^ion to aimlogise, 1 suppose that might have happened several times to any 
l>ody. Also the cliimney on nre, the parish engine, and perjury on the part of the 
Beadle. But I apprehend that we were personally unfortunate in engaging a servant 
with a taste for cordials, who swelled our running account for porter at the public- 
house by sucb inexplicable it<^s as “ quartern rum shrub (Mrs. C.)Half- 
quartern gin an(^cloves (Mrs. C.)Glass rum and peppermint (Mrs. C.)”—the 
parentheses alwa^p referring to Dora, wlio was suppose, it appeared on explana¬ 
tion, to have imbibed the vriiole of these refreshments. 

One of our first feats in the housekeeping way was a little dinner to Traddles. I 
met him in town, and asked him to walk out with me that afternoon. He readily 
consenting^ 1 wrote to Dora, saying 1 would bring him home. It was pleasant 
ivcaAher, and on the roid we made my domestic happiness the tlieme of conversa¬ 
tion. Traddles was very full of it; and said, that, picturing himself with such a 
home, and Soplw waiting and preparing for him, he could think of notliing wanting 
to complete ^ bluS. 

I could not have wished for a prettier little wife at the opposite end of the table, 
but I certainly could have wished, when we sate down, for a little more room. I 
did not know how it was, but though there were only tw'o of us, we were at once 
always cramped for room, and yet always room enough to lose everything in. 

1 suspect it may have bem because nothing had a place of its own, except J ip’s 
pagoaa, which invariably blocked up the main thoroughfare. On the present 
occasion, Traddles was so hemmed in by thejpftgoda and the guitar-case, and Dora’s 
fiower-painting, and my writing-table, that I had seriods doubts of the possibility 
of his unng his knife and forkj but he protested, with his own good-humour, 
** Oceans of room, Copperfieldi I assure you. Oceans!" 
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*there was another thing I could have wi^ed ; namely^ that Jip had never been 
encouraged to walk about the table-cloth during dinner. 1 began to think there 
something disorderly in his being there at alh even if he had not been in the 
habit of putting bis foot in the salt or the melted-butter. On thia occasion he 
seemed to think he was introduced expressly to keep Traddles at bay; and he 
barked at my old friend, and made short runs at his plate, with such undaunted 
pertinacity, that he may be said to have cngrossctl the conversation. • 

However, as 1 kne^v how tender-hcarteti my dear Dora was, and bow/sensitive 
she would be to any slight upon her favorite, 1 hinted no ci.jection. For siytilar 
reasons 1 made no allusion to the skinnishing plates upon tlV: floor; or to the dis¬ 
reputable apf>earance of the castors, which were all at sixes and sevens, and looked 
drunk; or to the furtner blockade of Traddles by wandering vegetable tilshes ami 
iugs- I could not help wondering in my oun mind, as 1 contemplated theboil^ 
of mutton before me, previous to carving it, how it tame to pass that our joints 
of meat were of such extraordinar)' s!j3pes--aiul whether our butcher contracted for 
all thedefonned sheep that came into the world ; but I kept my reflections to myself. 

*‘ My love,** said l to Dora, “what have you got in that dish f* 

1 could not imagme why Dura had been making tempting little faces at me, as if 
slie w anted to kiss me. 

“ Oysters dear,*’ said Dora, timidly. 

** Was iha,t yoitr thought ?’* said I, delighted. 

“ Ye-yes, Doady,” said Dora. 

** There never was a happier one !’* I exclaimed, laying down the carving-knife 
and fork. “ There is nothing Traddles likes so much!” 

“ Yc-yes, Doady,” said Dora, “ and so 1 b‘>ught a l>caytiful little barrel of them, 
and tlie man said they were verj' good. iJut I—1 am afraid there 's something the 
matter with them. Tliey don’t seem right.” Here Dora shook her head, and 
diamonds twinkled in her eyes. 

“They are only 0 ]>cned in both shells," said I. “Take the top one tfT, my 
love.” 

“ But it won’t come oflT," said Dora, trying very hard, and looking very much 
distressed. , " 

Do you know, Coppcrficld,” said Traddles, cllSeerfully cx.amimng the dish, **1 
think it u in consequence—they arc capital oysters, but 1 tAini it Q in consequence 
—of their never having been o|>cned.” 

They never had been opened; and we had no oyster-knives—-and couldn’t luive 
used them if we had; so w'e looked at the oysters and ate tlie mutton. At least w'e 
ate as much of it as was done, and made up w'Uh capers. If I had |>crmitted him, 
1 am satisfied that Traddles would have made a perfect savacc of himself, and e9ten 
a plateful of raw meat, to express enjoyment of the repast; but I would hep of no 
such immolation on the altar of friendship; and we ha<i a course o^bacon instead; 
there liappening, by good fortune, to be cold bacon in the larder. 

Mv poor little wife was in such affliction when she thought I should'be annoyed, 
and in such a state of joy when she found I was not, that the discomfiture I had 
snbdued very soon vanished, and we passed a happy evening; Dora .sitting with her 
arm on my chair while Tifuldlcs and I discussca a glass of wine, and taking eveiy 
opportunity of whispering in my ear that it was so good of me not to be a cruel, 
cross old b(y. By and bye she made tea for us; which was so pretty to see her 
do, as if she was busying herself weth a set of doll's tea-things, that 1 was not 
particular about the qualitysof tlie beverage. Then Traddles and I played a game 
or two at cribbage; and Dora singing^to uie guitar the while, it seemed to me as if 
onr courtship and marriage werl a tender dream of mins^ and the night when I first 
listened to her voice were not ygt over. 
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When Traddles went away, and I came back into the parlor from seeing him out, 
my wife planted her chair close to mine, and sat down by my side. 

1 am very sorry,” she said. “ Will you try to teach me, Doady?* 

** I must teach myself first, Dora,” s.aid I. *' 1 am as bad os you, love.” 

** Ah I But you can learn,” she retumedi “ and you are a clever, clever man 1” 

“Nonsense, mouse!” said I. 

“ I wisli,” resumed my w ife, after a long silence, “ that I could have gone down 
into the^ountry for a whole year, and liv^ with Agnes!” 

.. “r liands were clasped upon my shoulder, and her chin rested on them, and her 
blue eyes looked quiej^y into mine. 

“\VhysoT” I asked. 

“ I think she might have improved me, and I think I might have learned from 
*r,” laid Dora. 

“All in good time, my leve. Agnes has had her father to take care offer these 
m.iny years, you should remember. Even when she was quite a child, she was the 
Agnes whom we know,” s.iid I. 

“Will you coll me a name 1 want you to call mef* inquired Dora, without 
moving. 

“ What is it f ’ I asked wdth a smile. 

“ It *s a stupid name,” she said, shaking her curls for a moment. “ Child-wife.” 

I laughingly asked my child-wife what her fancy u'as in desiring to be so called. 
She answered without moving, otherwise than as the arm 1 twined about her may 
have brought her blue eyes nearer to me : 

“ I don’t mean, you silly fellow, that you riiould use the name instead of Dora. 
I only mean that you should think of me that way. When you are going to be 
angry with me, say to yourself, * it’s only my child-wife !* Wlien 1 am very dis- 
anivointing, say, * I knew, a long time ago, tliat she would make but a child-wife!’ 
Wlie.n you miss what 1 should like to be, and I think con never be, say, ‘ still my 
foolish ‘child-wife loves me I* For indeed Ido.” 

I had not been serious with her; having no idea, until now, that she was serious 
herself. But her aflcctionate nature was so happy in wliat 1 now said to her with 
my whole hcajt, that her face b^ame a laughing one before her glittering eyes were 
dry. She was my child-^fe indeed; sitting down on the floor outside the 
Chinese House, ^nging all the little bells one after another, to punish Tip for his 
recent bad bdiavlour; while Jip lay blinking in the doorway with w head out, even 
too lazy to be teased. 

This appeal of Dora's made a strong (mpresston on me. I look back on the time 
I write of; I invoke the innocent figure that I dearly loved, to come out from the 
minis and shadows of ihe past, and turn its gentle head towards me once again ; 
and I can still declare that this one little speech was constantly in my memory. I 
may not have used it to the best account; 1 was young and inexperienced; but 1 
never tunied a aeai^car to its artless pleading. 

Dora told me, shortly afterwards, that she was going to be a wonderful house¬ 
keeper. Accordingly, she polishi^ the tablets, pointed the pencil, bought an 
immense account-book, carefully stitched up with a needle and thread all the 
leave of the Cookery Book which Tip had torn, antP made quite a deperate 
little attempt “to be ^od,” as she called it. But the figure had the old obstinate 
propensity—they would add up. When she had entered two or three laborious 
items in the account-book, Jip would walk Aver the page, wagging his tail, and 
smer them aU out Her own little right-hand middle fthger got steeped to the very 
bone in ink; and 1 chink that was the only df cidec^result obtained. 

Sometimes, of an evening, when 1 was at home and at work—fm I wrote a good 
deal now and was beginning in a small way to be known as a writer—would lay 
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dawn my pei, and watch my child-wife tiying to be good. First of all, she woiiUl 
bring out the immense account*book, and lay it down upon the table, with a deep 
sigh. Then she would o}>cn it at tlie place where Jip had made it illegible last 
mght, and call Jip up to look ct his misdeeds. This would occasion a diversion in 
Jin's tavor, and some inking of his nose, perhaps, as a penalty. Thcu she wotdd 
teU Jip to lie down on the table instantly, ** like a lion **•—wnich was one of his 
tricks, though I cannot say the likeness was striking—and, if he were in an obedient 
humor, he would obey, 'llicn she would take up a pen, and begin tb JfHic, and 
iind a hair in iU Then she would take up another pen, and to write, tuid find 
that it sidttttered. Then she would take up another tua begin to write,*and 
say in a low voice, ** Oh, it *s a talking pen, and will disturb*Doady !*' And then 
she would sJve it up as a bad job, and put tlie account-book away, aAer pretend 
to crush the lion with it. ** 

Or, if she were in a ve^ sedate and serious state of^ind, she would sfl down 
with the tablets, and a little basket of bills and other documents, which looked 
more like curl-papers than anything else, and endeavour to get some result out of 
them. After severely comparing one with another, and making entries on the 
tablets, and blotting them out, and counting all the fingers of her left hand over and 
over again, backwards and forwards, she would be so vexed and discouraged, and 
would Took so unhappy, that it gave me pain to see hor bright face clouded—and 
Ibr me!—and 1 would go softly to her, and say: 

“ What *s the matter, Dora ?” 

Dora would look up hopelessly, and reply, ** They won’t come right. They 
make my head ache so. And they won’t do anything I urant I” 

Then I would say, ** Now let us try together. Let me show you, Dora.” 

Then 1 would commence a practical demonstration, ti which Dora would pay 
profound attention, ];)erh.if)S for five minutes; w'hen she would bepn to be dread¬ 
fully tired, and would lighten Uie subject by curling my hair, or trying the effect of 
n^ &ce with my shirt collar turned down. If.l tacitly dicckod thU playfulness, 
and persisted, she would look so scared and disconsolate, as she became more and 
more bewildered, that the remembrance of her natural gaiety when I first strayed 
into her path, and of her being my child-wife, would coma reproachfully upon me; 
and I would lay the pencil down, and call fur the gtfitar. * 

. 1 had a great deai of work to do, and bad many anxieties, but the same con- 
riderations made me keep tltem to myself I am far from sure, now, tliat it was 
right to do this, but I did it for my child-wife’s sake. I search my breast, and I 
commit its secrets, if I know them, without any reservation to this paper. The old 
unhappy loss or want of something had, I am conscious, some place in my heart; 
but not to the embitterment of my life. When 1 wralked algpe m the fine weathpr, 
and thought of the summer days when all the air had been filled with my boyish 
enchantment, I did miss sometliing of the realisation of my dreams; but I thought 
it was a softened glory of the Past, which notliing could have, thfiiwn i^n the 
present time. I md f(^ sometimes, for a little while, tliat 1 could have wished roy 
wife bad been my counsellor: had had more character and purpose, to sustain me, 
improve me by; had been endowed with power to nil up the void which 
somewhoe seemed to be about me; but I felt os if this were an unearthly eonsum- 
matioa of my bajiphiess, that never had b«wn meant to and never could have 
been. \ ^ 

I was a boyish husband as to yeatiL^ I bad known the wftening influence of no 
other sorrows or experieneqp than tnose recorded in these leaves. If 1 did any 
wtoim, as I may have done much, I did it in mistaken love, and in my want 
of wisdcnn.. I write exactniuth.* It would avail me nothing to extenuate 
it now. 
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Thus it was that I took upon myself the toils and cares of our life, and had no 
partner in than. We lived much as before, in refaent^ to our scrambling house* 
hold arrangements; but 1 had got used to those, and Dora I was pleased to see 
was seldom vexed now. She was bright and cheerful in the old chUemh way, loved 
me dearly, and was happy with ha old trifles. 

When the debates were heavy—I mean as to lengch, not quality, for in the last 
respect ^lev were not often otherwise—and I went home late, Dora would neva 
rest when she heard my footsteps, but would always come down stairs to meet me. 
AVhen vaf evenings w£||e unoccupied by the pursuit for which 1 had qualified myself 
with ^ much pains, afl 1 was engaged in writing at home, she would sit quietly 
near me, howeva lateThe hour, and I>e so mute, tliat I would often think she had 
tlr^pcd asleep. But generally, when I raised my head, I saw her blue eyes 
leaking at me with the quiet attention of which 1 hare already si>okcn. 

Oh,^hat a weary boy said Dora one night, when I met her eyes as I was 
shutting up my desk. 

Wliat a weary girl I” said I. “ Tliat’s more to the purpose. You must go to 
bed anotha time, my love. It’s far too late for you.” 

*‘No, don*t send me to bed I” pleaded Dora, coming to my side. Pray, don’t 
do that I” 

“DoibI" 


To my amazement she was sobbing on my neck. 

**Not well, my dearl not happy!” 

** Ycsl quite well, and vciy happy!” said Dora. ** But say you ’ll let me stop, 
and see you write.” 

" Why, what a sight for sudi bright eyes at midnight!” I replied. 

“Are they bright, though?” rcturneu Dora, laughing. “I’m so glad they’re 
bright.” 

“Little Vanity 1”said I. 

But it*was not vanity j it was oniy harmless delight in my admiration. 1 knew 
that very well, before sne told me so. 

“ If you Uiink them pretty, say I may always stop, and sec you write 1” said 
Dora. Do you think Uiem pretty f’ 

“Vcryprclt/.” • 

** Tlien Jet me ilways stop and see you write.” 

** I am aftaid that won’t improve their brightness, Dora.” 

** Yes it will 1 Because, you clever boy, you 'll not forget me then, while you are 
full of silent fancies. Will you mind it, if I say something very, very silly ?—more 
than usual ?” inquired Dora, peeping over my shoulder into my face. 

** Vhat wonderful thing is that ?” said I. 

“Flease let me hold the pens,” said Dora. “1 wont to have sometning 
to do with all those many hours when you are so industrious. May I hold the 
pcnsr» * . 

'file remembrance of ha pretty joy when I said Yes, brings tears into my eyes. 
Tlie next time 1 sat down to writer and regularly afterwards, she sat in her old place, 
with a spare bundle of ptms at her side. Her triumph in Uiis connexion with my 
work, and ha delight when 1 wanted a new pen—which liveiy often feiped to do 
—suggested to me a new way of pleasing my child-wife. 1 occasionally made n 
pretence of wanting a page or two of manuscript copied, Tlien Dora was in her 
glory. The preparations made for this greo^ work, the aprons she pt on, the 
bibs she borrows from the kitchen to keep off the ink, the time she took, the innu¬ 
merable stoppaps she made to have a laugh wiUi Jip as if he understood it all, ha 
conviction that ha work was incomplete unless she s^ed her name at the end, and 
the way in which die would bring it to me^ like a swool-copy, and then, when I 
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praised it, dasp me round the neck, are touching recollections to mc^ simple as they 
might appear to oilier men. 

She took possession of the keys soon after tnis, and went jingling about the house 
with the whole bunch in a little liasket, tied to her slender wai^L 1 seldom found 
that the places to which they belonged were locked, or that they were of any use 
except as a plaything for Jip—bnt Dora was pleased, and that pleased me. She 
was quite satisfied Siat a good deal was eflfected by this make-belief of* house¬ 
keeping ; and was as merry as if we had been keeping a baby-house, for a ^oke. 

So we went on. Dora was hardly less aiTectionate to my^unt than to nu^ and 
often told her of the time when she was afraid she was cross old thing.'* 1 
never saw my aunt unbend more systematically to anyone. She courted Jip, though 
Tip never responded; listened, day after day, to the guitar, though 1 am afnrid ^ 
had no taste for music; never attacked the Incapablcs, though the temptatani must 
have been severe; went wonderful distances on fool t(^purchase, as surprises, any 
trifles that she found out Dura wanted; and never came in by the garden, and 
missed her from the room, but she would call out, at the foot of the stairs, in a 
voice that sounde«l cheerfully all over the house: 

“ Where’s Little Illossom ?” 


CHAPTER. XLV. 

MR. DICK FULFILS MY AUNT'S PREDICTIONS, 

It was some time now, since 1 had left the Doctor. Living in his neighbour¬ 
hood, I saw him frequently; and wc all went to his house on two or three occasions 
to dinner or tea. Tlie Old Soldier was in permanent quarters under the Doctor’.s 
roof. She was exactly the same a.s ever, and the same immortal butterflies hovered 
over her cap. 

Like some other motheis, whom I have know^ in the course of my life, Mrs. 
Marklehain was fhr more fond of pleasure than her daughter was. She required a 
great deal of amusement, and, like a deep old soldier, pretenoed, in consulting 
her own inclinations, to l)e devoting herself to her child. The Doctor’s desire that 
Annie should be entertained, was therefore particularly acceptable to this ezcellcut 
parent; who expressed unqualified approval of his discretion. 

1 have DO doubt, indeed, that she probed the Doctor's w’ound without kno^ng it. 
Meaning nothing but a certain matured frivolity and sclfislmc^ not always insepa¬ 
rable from fitll-lHown years, 1 think slie confirmed him in his fear that he was a 
constraint upon bis young wife, and that there was no conge^ality of feeling 
between them, by so strongly commending his design of lightening tlie load of her 
life. 

** My dear soul,*' she said to him one day when I was present, “you know there 
is no doubt it would be a little pokey for Annie to be always slmt up here.” 

The Doctor nodded hi/benevolent head. 

** When she comes to her mother’s age,” said Mrs. Markleham, with a flourish of 
her fan, “ then it *11 be another thing. You might put ¥£ into a Tail, with genteel 
society and a rubber, and 1 should iftvcr care to come out. But i am not Annie, 
you know; and Annie is ifbt her mother.*’ 

“ Surely, surely,** said the lector* 

“ You are the b^ of creatures—^no, I beg your pardon i” for the Doctor made a 
gesture of depnecadon, ** I must say before your fa^ aa I always say behind your 
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^clc, 70U are the best of creatures; but of course you don't—now do you ?—enter 
into the same pursuits and fancies as Annie.” 

** No,*' said the Doctor, in a sorrowful tone. 

** No, of course not,” retorted U»e Old Soldier. ** Take your Dictionary, for 
example. What a useful work a Dictionary is ! Wliat a necessary work I The 
meanings of words 1 Without Doctor Johnson, or somebody of tliat sort, we might 
have bean at this present moment calling an Italian-iron a bedstead. But w’e can’t 
expect a Qiptiona^—especially when it’s making—to interest Annie, can wc 

I'he Doctor shook hkbhcad. 

“And that's why I if much approve,” said Mrs. Markleham, tapping him on the 
shoulder with her shut-up fan, ** of your thoughtfulness. It shows that you don’t 
cxi^ct, as many elderly [>eople do expect, old heads on young shoulders. You 
haW stm^ied Annie’s character, and you understand it That's what I find so 
charming!” • 

Kven the cilm and patient face of Doctor Strong expressed some little sense of 
pain, 1 thought, under the infliction of these compliments. 

“Therefore, my dear Doctor,” said the Soldier, giving him several afleclionate 
taps, “ you may command me, at all times and seasons. Now, do understand that 
1 am entirely at your service. 1 am ready to go with Annie to operas, concerts, 
exhibitions, all kinds of places; and you shall never find that 1 am tired. Duty, 
my tlcar Doctor, before every consideration in the universe 1” 

She w'os as good as her word. She was one of those people who can bear a great 
deal of pleasure, and she never flinched in her perseverance in the cause. She 
scKiom got hold of the newspaper (w hich she settled herself dowm in the softest 
ch.iir in the house to re.'id through an eye-glass, every day, for tw'o hours), but she 
found out something that ^ic was certain Annie would like to see. It was in vain 
for Annie to protest that she was weary of such things. Her mother’s remonstrance 
alw.it'swas, “Now, mydear Annie, 1 am sure you know better; and I must tell you, 
my love, •that you are not making a pioper return for the kindness of Doctor Strong.” 

This was usmally said in Uie Doctors pre.sence, and appeared to me to constitute 
Annie’s principal inducement for tviihdraw'ing her objections when she made any. 
But in general^he resigned herself to her motlier, and w’ent where the Old Soldier 
would. * 

It rarely happAed now that Mr. Maldon accompanied them. Sometimes my 
aunt and Dora were invited to do so, and accepted the invitation. Sometimes Dora 
only was asked. The time had been W'hen I should have been uneasy in her going; 
but reflection on what had passed tliat former night in the Doctor's study, had made 
a change in my mistrust. 1 ^ieved that the Doctor was right, and I had no worse 
au^iaions. • ' 

My aunt nibbed her nose sometimes when she happened to be alone with me, 
and said she coi^n’t make it out; she wished they were happier; she didn’t think 
our militaiy friena (so she alwa>'S called the Old Soldier) meuded the matter at all. 
My aunt further expressed her opinion, “ that if our military friend would cut off 
those butterflies, and give 'em to the chimney-swce;xra for May-day, it would look 
like the banning of something sensible on her part." 

But her abiding reliance was on Mr. Dick. That man bad evidently an idea in 
his head, she said; and if he could only once it up into a edrner, which was 
his great difficulty, he woul^ distinguish himself in some extraordinary manner. 

iTnconscious of this prediction, Mr. Dick coriinued to occupy precisely the same 
ground in reference to the Doctor and to Mrs. Strong. He seemed neither to 
advance nor to recede. He appeared to have fettled into his original foundation, 
like s buildiitf; and I must confess that my faith in ifls ever moving, was not much 
freater than if he had been a building. » 
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But one nl|^t, when I had be«i married some months, Mr. Didc pvt his head 
into the pvlor, where I was writing alone (Dora having gone out with my awnt to 
take tea with the two little birds), and said, with a signnicant cougli: 

** You couldn't speak to me without inconveniencing yourself Trotwood, I am 
afraid f’ 


** Certainly, Mr. Dick,” said I; “ come in!” 

**Trotwo(M,” said Mr. Dick, laying his finger on the side of his nose, aAer he 
had sliakcn hands with me. ** Before 1 sit down, 1 wish to make an oWfvation. 
You know your aunt V • • 

«A little,” I replied. • • 

** She is tlie most wonderful woman in the world, sir!” • 

After the delivery of this cominuziication, which he shot out of himself as if he 
w'cre loaded with it, Mr. Dick sat down with greater gravity than usual, ami 
looked at me. • 

** Now, boy,” said Mr. Dick, “ 1 am going to put a*qucstion to you.” 

** As many as you please,” said I. 

** >Muit do you consider me, sir ?” asked Mr. Dick, folding bis arms. 

** A dear old friend,” said 1. 

** Thank you, Trotwood,” returned Mr. Dick, laughing, and reaching across in 
high glee to slmke hands with me. " But 1 mean, boy,” resuming his gravity, 
** what do you consider me in this respect Y* touching his forehead. 

I was purried how to answer, but he helped me with a word. 

** Weak f* said Mr, Dick. 

Well,” I replied, dubiously. ** Rather so.” 

“ Exactly 1” cried Mr. Dick, who seemed quite enenanted by my reply. ** That 
is, Trotwow, when Uiey took some of the trouble outeof you-know<who*s head, 

and put it you know where, there was a-” Mr. Dick made his two hands 

revolve very fast about each other a great numlier of times, and then brought them 
into collision, and rolled them over and over one another, to express copfusion. 
“ There was that sort of thing done to me somehow. Eh ?” 

I nodded at him, and he needed back again. 

** In short, boy,” said Mr. Dick, dropping his voice to a whisper, ** I am simple.” 

I would liave qualified that conclusion, Imt he slopped me. • 

** Yes I am! She pretends I am not. She won’t hear of it; Iwt I am. I know 
1 am. If riie hadn’t stood my friend, sir, 1 fhould have been ^ut up, to lead a 
dismal life these many years. But I ’ll pro^e for her I 1 never spend the copying 
money. I put it in a box. I have made a will. 1 *11 leave it all to her. She 
slull be ridi--noble!” 


Mr. Dick took out his pocket-handkerchief, and wi|^ his eyes. He then 
folded it np with great care, pressed it smooth between”his two hands, put*it in 
his pocket, and seemed to put my aunt away with it. 

** Now you are a scholar, Trotwood,** said Mr. Dick. ** Yon vfe a fine sdiolar. 
You know what a learned man, what a great man, the Doctor Is. You know what 
honor he has always done me. Not proud in his wisdom. Humble, humble— 
condescending even to poor Dick, who is simple and knows nothing. 1 have sent 
hw nami* np, on a scrap pf paper, to the kiti^ along the string, whrai it has been 
in the sky, among the wks. Ihe kite has been gUm to retxive it, sir, and the sky 
has been brighter with it” 

1 delighted him by saying, most ^eartiiy, that the Doctor was deserving of our 
best respect and highest etfeem. 

** And his beautiful wile is a star,** sud Mr. Dick. ** A shining star. I have 
seen her shine, sir. But,** biingiiqf his chair nearer, and laying one hand upon 
any knee—** donda^ air—clouds.” 
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1 ancwered the lolidtude which his face expressed, conveying the same ex¬ 
pression into my own, and shaking my head. 

** What clouds f’ said Mr. Dick. 

< He looked so wistfully into my lace, and was so anxious to understand, that I 
took great pains to answer him uowly and distinctly, as 1 might have entered on 
an e^lanation to a child. 

**T4ere is some urifortunate division'between them,** I relied. **Some un* 
happy of separation. A secret It may be inseparable from the discrepancy 
in thcir^ears. It mmc have grown up out of almost nothing.** 

Mf. Dick, who tolw off every sentence with a thoughtfid nod, paused when I 
Itad done, and sat coimdering, with his eyes upon my face, and his huid upon my 
knee. 


Doctor not angry with her, Trotwood f ’ he said, after some time. 

“ Devoted to her.*^ 

** Then, 1 have got it, boy!*’ said Mr. Dick. 

The sudden exultation with which he slapped me on the knee, and leaned back 
in his chair, with his eyebrows lifted up as high as he could possibly lift tlicin, 
made me think him farther out of his wits than ever. He became as suddenly 
grave again, and leaning forward as before, said—first respectfully taking out his 
pocket-handkerchief, as if it really did represent my aunt; 

** Mast wonderful woman in the world, Trotwood. Why has s/ir done nothing 
to set things right ?** 

“ Too delicate and difficult a subject for such interference,” I replied. 

** Fine scholar,” said Mr. Dick, touching me with his finger. ** Why has he 
done nothing 7” 

For the same reason,* I returned. 

**Then, I have got it, boy!” said Mr. Dick. And he stood up before me, 
more exultingly thrui before, nodding his head, and striking himself repeatedly 
upon the breast, until one might ^ave supposed tliat he had nearly nodded and 
struck all the breath out of his body. 

** A poor fellow with a craze, sir,” said Mr. Dick, simpleton, a weak-minded 
person—present company, you know!” striking himself again, *‘may do what 
wonderftu peofile may not do. € *11 bring them tc^etlier, boy. I *11 try. They *11 
not blame me. ^HThey *11 not object to me. They ’ll not mind what I do, if it’s 
wrong. I *m only Mr. Dick. And who minds Dick ? Dick’s nobody! Whoo!” 
lie blew a slight, contemptuous breath, as if he blew himself away. 

It was fortunate he h^ proceeded so far with his mystery, for we heard the 
coach stop at the little garden gate, which brought my aunt and Dora home. 

“Not a word, boyl’^e pursued in a whisper; “leave all the blame with Dick 
—simple Dick—mad Dick. I luve been Uiinking, sir, for some time, that I was 
getting it, and now I liave got it. After what you have said to me, 1 am sure I 
have got it. AM right !** 

Not another word did Mr. Dick ntter on the subject; but he made a very tele¬ 
graph of himself for the next half-hour (to the great disturbance of my aunt’s 
mind), to enjoin inviolable secrecy on me. 

1^0 my surprise, I heard no more alxiut it for some twe^or three weeks, though I 
was sufficiently interested in the result of his endeavours; descrying a strange 
gleam of good sense—I sav nothing of good feeling, for that he always exhibits 
—in the conclusion to whfoi he had come. ^At last I began to believe, tlmt, in 
Che flifi^ty and unsettled state of his mind, he nad either forgotten his intention or 
abandonra it. 

One foir evenii^ when Dora was not indinVf to fo out, my aunt and 1 strolled 
up to tha Doctor^ cottage. It was autumn, when there were no debates to vex 
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the evening air; and I remember how the leaves smelt like onr garden at Blnndei^ 
stone as we trod them under foot, and how the old, unhappy feeling, seemed to go 
by, on the sighing wind. 

It was twilight when we reached the cottage. Mrs. Strong was just coming out 
of the garden, where Mr. Dick yet lingered, busy with hts knife, helping the 
gardener to point some stakes. The Doctoi was engaged with some one in his 
study; but the visitor would be gone directly, Mrs. Strong said, and begged us to 
remain and see him. We went into the drawing-room with her, and satoown by 
the darkening wanddw. There was never any ceremony about the vbitf «f such old 
friends and neighbours as ure were. T ■ • 

We had not sat here many minutes, when Mrs. Marklmam, who usually con* 
trived to be in a fuss about something, came bustling in, with her newspaper in her 
hand, and said, out of breath, '* My goodness gracious. Annie, why didnS yot^ll 
me there was some one in the Study !" • 

My dear mama,” she quietly returned, ** how cdtild I know that you desired 
the information 

** Desired the information!” s.aid Mrs. Markicliam sinking on the sofa. ** I 
never had such a turn in all my life!” 

“ Have you been to the Study, then, mama?” aske<l Annie. 

Bern to the Study, my dear 1’’ she rctnme<J cmphaticillv. ** Indeed I have? 
I came upon the amiable creature—if voii’ll imagine my feelings, Miss Trotwood 
and David—in tlie act of making his will.*' 

Her daughter looked round from the window quickly. 

“ In the act, my dear Annie,” rejHiated Mrs. Markleham, spreading the news¬ 
paper on her lap like a table-cloth, and patting her hands upon it, ** of miking his 
last Will and Testament. The foresight and afTcction «f the dear I 1 must tell you 
how it was. I really must, injustice to the darling—for he is nothing less!—tell 
ou how it was. Perhaps you know, Miss Trotwood, that there is never a candle 
ighte<l in this house, until one's eyes arc litcraby falling out of one’s head u;ith being 
stretched to read the paper. And that there is not a chair in this house, in which a 
paper can be what /call, read, except one in the Study. This took me to the Study, 
where I saw a light. I opened the door. In company with the dear Doctor were 
two professional people, evidently connected with the law, and they were all three 
standing at the table; the darling Doctor jicn in hand. * ‘riiis simply expresses then,' 
said the Doctor—Annie, my love, attend to the very words—* this simply expresses 
then, gentlemen, the confidence I have in Mrs. Strong, and gives her all uncondi¬ 
tionally f One of the professional people replied, * And gives her all uncondition¬ 
ally.* Upon that, with the natural feelings of a mother, I said, ' Good God, 1 t>eg 
your pardon V fell over the door-step, and came away through the little back passage 
where the pantry is.” 

Mrs. Strong opened the window, and went oat into the verandah, where she stood 
leaning against a pillar. • 

“ But now isn't i^ Miss Trotwood, isn’t it, David, invigorating,” said Mrs. 
Markleham, mechanically following her with her eyes, ** to mid a man at Doctor 
Strong's time of life, with the strength of mind to do this kind of thing? It only 
shows how right 1 was. • I said to Annie, when Doctor Strong paid a veiy flattering 
visit to mys^, and made her the subject of a declaration and an oflTer, 1 said, * My 
dear, there is no doubt whatever, in my opinion, with referene* to a suitable pro¬ 
vision for yon, that Doctor Strong will do more than h^binds himself to do.' ” 

Here the zan& a^d we b^d the sound of the visitois* leet as they went 
out. 

"It's all over, no donbt,^ sai<f the Old Soldier, after listening; " the dear 
erntnre has signed, sealed, a^ delivered, tad Mi mind *s at rest WeU it may bel 


?; 
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What a mind! Annie, my^ovc, I am going to the Study with my paper, for 
I am a poor creature without newai Miss Trotwood, David, pray come and see 
the Doctor.” 

I was conscious of Mr. Dick’s standing in the shadow of the room, shutting up his 
knife, when we accompanied her to the Study; and of my aunt’s rubbing her nose 
violently, by the W’ay, as a mild vent for her intolerance of our military friend; but 
who got first into the Study, or how Mrs. Markleham settled herself in a moment in 
her easy chair, or how my aunt and I came to be left together near the door (unless 
her eycs#«erc quicker than mine, and she held me back), 1 have forgotten if 1 ever 
knc\t^ But this 1 know,—that we saw the Doctor before he saw us, sitting at his 
table, among the foliof'olumcs in which he delighted, renting his head calmly on his 
hand. That, in the same moment, we saw Mrs. Strong glide in, pale and trembling, 
'^at Mr. Dick supported her on his arm. That he Laid his other hand upon the 
l^clor^i arm, causing him to look up with an abstracted air. That, as the Doctor 
moved his head, his wafe dropped down on one knee at his feet, and, with her hands 
imploringly lifterl, fixed upon his face the memorable look I had never forgotten. 
I hat at tills sight Mrs. Marklcham dropped the newspaper, and stared more like a 
figurudicail intended for a ship to be called The Astonishment, than anything else 1 
can think of. 

The gentleness of tlie Doctor’s manner and surprise, the dignity that mingled 
with the supplicating attitude of his wife, the amiable concern of Mr. Dick, and the 
earnestness with which my aunt said to herhclf, “ That man nad!'’ (triumphantly 
expressive of the misery from wliich she had saved him)—I see and hear, rather than 
remember, as 1 write about iL 

“ Doctor!” said Mr. Dick. ^Yhat is it that *s amiss ? I.ook here!” 

Annie !” cried the D<;^tor. “ Not at my feet, my dear I” 

“ Yes!” she said. “ I tieg and pray th.at no one will leave the room! Oh, my 
husband and father, break this long silence. Let us both know what it is that has 
come between us!” 

Mr:.. JlarklL-bam, by this time recovering the power of speech, and seeming to 
swell with family pride and motheily indignation, here exclaimed, ** Annie, get up 
immediately, and don't disgrace cverybotly belonging to- you by liumbling yourself 
like that, unlesir you wish to see jpe go out of my mind on the spot!” 

** Mamal” returned Annie. “ Waste no words on me, for my appeal is to my 
husband, and even you are iiolliing here.” 

“Nolliing!” exclaimed Mrs. Marklcham. ** Me, nothing I The child has 
taken leave of her senses. Please to get me a glass of water!” 

1 was too attentive to the Doctor and his wife, to give any heed to this request; 
and it made no impression on anybody else; so Mrs. Markleliam panted, stared, and 
f.:nn«d herself. • 

** Annie!” said the Doctor, tenderly taking her in his hands. “ My drar! If 
any unavoidableyihange has come, in the sequence of time, upon our married life, 
you are not to blamtf The fault is mine, and only mine. There is no change in 
my affection, admiration, and respect 1 wish to make you happy. 1 truly love 
and honor you. Rise, Annie, pray I” 

But she aid not rise. After looking at him for a little while, she ^^k down 
closer to him, laid her arm across his knee, and dropping Ser head upon it, ssud: ^ 

** If I have any friend her^ who can speak one word mr me, or for my husband in 
this matter; if I have any fiiend here, wno can give a voice to any suspicion that my 
heart hu sometimes whispered to me; if 1 ha^ any friend here, who honors my 
husband, or has ever cared for me^ and has anything ^thin his knowledge, no 
matter what it is, that may help to mediate betweei^us,—I implore that friend to 
qpeakl’* 
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There was a profound silence; Ailer a few moments of painful hesitation, 1 broke 
the silence. 

** Mrs. Strcmg,** I said, ** there is something within knowledge, which 1 have 
earnestly eutrated by Doctor Strong to conceal, and have concealed until to« 
night' But I believe the time has o(»ne when it would be mistaken fiuth and 
dcTicacjr to conceal it any longer, and wheii your appeal absolves me from 
injunction.” 

She turned her fiice towards me for a moment, and I knew that I was light I 
could not have resisted its entreaty, if the assurance that it gave me had been less 
convinciim. ^ • 

Our future peace,” she said, ** may be in your hands. •! trust it confidently to 
your not suppressing anything. I know beforehand that nothing yw, or any one, 
can tell me, will show my liusb.and*8 noble heart in any other light than 4 |pe. 
Howsoever it i^y seem to you to touch me, disregard that I willtpcak for 
iu)’self, before him, and before God afterwards.” ^ 

Thus earnestly bcsouglit I made no reference to the Doctor for his permission, 
but, without any otlier compromise of the truth than a little softening ofthe coarse¬ 
ness of Uriah Heep, related plainly what had passed in that same room that night. 
The staring of Mrs. Marklenam during the whole narration, and the shrill, sharp 
interjections with which she occasionally interrupted it, defy description. 

When I liad finished, Annie remained, for some few moments, silent, with her 
head bent down as I have described. Then, she took the Doctor’s hand (he was 
sitting in the same attitude as when wx lud entered the room), and pressed it to her 
breast, and kissed it Mr. Dick softly raised her; and she stood, when she br^n 
to speak, leaning on him, and looking down upon her husband-^rom whom she 
never turned her eyes. • 

** All that has ever bemi in my mind, since I was married,” she said in a low, 
submissive; tender voice, *' 1 will lay l^e before you. 1 could not live and have 
one reservation, knowing what I know now.” . 

** Nay, Annie,” said the Doctor, mildly, have never doubted you, my child. 
There is no need; indeed there is no need, my dear.” 

“ Tliere is great need,” she answere^ in the same way, “ tliat I should open roy 
whole heart bnore the soul of generosity and troth, whom, year by year, and day 
by day, I have loved and venerated more and more, as Heaven ^nows 1” 

** Really,” interrupted Mrs. Markleham, “ if I have any discretion at bH— 

(** Which you haven’t, you Marplot,” observed my aunt, in an indignant 
iriiisper.) 

—** I must be permitted to ol»erve that it cannot be requisite to enter into these 
details.” 

** No one but roy husband can judge of that, mama,* said Annie, withdtit re¬ 
moving her eyes from his face, ** and he will hear me. If I say an 3 rtliing to mve 
yon pain, mama, formve me. I have borne pain first, often and^ong; myselfi’ 

** Upon my word !” gasped Mrs. Markleham. * ^ 

** \vhen 1 was very young,” stud Annie, *' quite a little ^ild, my first associa¬ 
tions wi^ knowledge of any kind were inseparable from a patient friend and teacher 
-—the friend of my de^ frther—who was always dear to me. 1 can remember 
nothing that I know, vnthont remembering him. He stored my mind with its first 
treasures, and stampnl his character upon them aU. They never could have been, 

I think, as good as they have been to me, if I ha^ taken them from any other 
han^.” • 

** Makes her mother nothing f* exclaimed Mrs. Markldham. 

** Not so, mama,” said Aimie; * but I make him what be was. I nuutt do that 
As I grew iqi, be oociqpied the sa me place stUL X waa proud of his interests 
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deeply, fondly, gratefully attaclicd to him. I looked up to liim 1 can haraiy 
descrilw how—^as a father, as a guide, as one whose praise was di^eient from all 
other praise, as one in whom 1 could have trusted and confided, if I had doubt^ 
all Uie world. You know, mama, how young and inexperienced I was, when you 
presented him before me, of a sudden, as a lover.*' 

** I have mentioned the fact, fifty times at least,'to everybody here 1" said Mrs. 
Marklcham. 

('*Tlten hold your tongue, for the Lord's sake, and don't mention it any more I” 
mutterednmy aunt) 

** was so great a change: so great a loss, 1 felt it at first,'* said Annie, still pre¬ 
serving the same look S.nd tone, ‘‘that 1 was agitated and distressed. I was but a 
girl; and when so great a change came in the character in which 1 had so long 
lilted up to him, I think 1 was sorry. But nothing could have made him what he 
used toJ>e again; and 1 was proud that he should think me so worthy, and we 
were married.” • 

—At Saint Alphage, Canterbury,” observed Mrs. hfarkleham. 

(“ Confound the woman !” said my aunt, “she tvon't be quiet!”) 

“ I never thought,” proceeded Annie, with a heightened color, “of any worldly 
gain that my husband would bring to me. My young heart had no room in its 
homage for any such poor reference. Mama, forgive me when 1 say that it \fzsy<m 
who first presented to my mind the thought that any one could wrong me, and 
wrong him, by such a cruel suspicion.” 

“Sfe!” cried Mrs. Marklcham. 

(“ Ah ! You, to be sure I” obsci^'ed my aunt, “and you can't fan it away, my 
military friend J”) 

“It was the firstunhafgjiness of my new life,” said Annie. “It was the first 
occ.asion of every unhappy moment 1 ha^c known. Those moments have been 
more, of late, than 1 can count; but not—my generous liusband 1—not for the 
reason you suppose ; for in my heart there is nut a thought, a recollection, or a 
hope, thkt any |n)wcr could scpaiat^from you 1” 

She raised her eyes, and cLas]^ her hands, and looked as beautiful and true, I 
thought, as any Spirit. The Doctor looked on her, henceforth, as stedfastly as she 
on him. • ^ 

“ Mama is blameless,” she went on, “of having ever urged you for herself, and 
she is blameless In intention everyw’uy, I am sure,—but when I saw how many 
importunate claims were pressed u^n you in my name; how you were traded on 
in my name; how generous you were, and how Mr. Wickfield, who had your wel¬ 
fare very much at iicart, resented it; the first sense of my exposure to the mean 
suspicion that my tenderness was bought—and sold to you, of all men, on earth-— 
fell upon me, like unmeriicd disgrace, in which I forced you to participate. ^ I can¬ 
not tell you what it was—mama cannot imagine what it was—^to have this dread 
and trouble always on my mind, yet know in my own soul that on my marriage-day 
1 crowned the love and honor of my life I” 

**A specimen of the thanks one gets,” cried Mrs. Markleham, in tears, *‘for 
taking care of one's family! 1 wish 1 was a Turkl **• 

(“I wish you wei^ with slimy heart—and in your native coontiyl” said my 
aunt.) * 

“ It was at that time that mama was most solicitous about my Cousin Maldon. 

I had liked him:” she spoke softly, but without any hesitation! **very much. 
We had been little lovers once. If circumstances had not happened otherwise, I 
might have come to persuade mysdf that I really lo9ed him, and might have^ 
married hkn, and been most wretched. Therw»n ijp no dupari^ in marnage like' 
vnsuiUbility of mind end puxpoie.*' 
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I pondered on those words, even while I was studioudf ftttending to what 
followed, as if they had some ji^icular interest, or some strange application that 
I could not divine. ** There can be no disparity in marriage like unsuitability ot 
mind and purpose”—**no disparity in marriage like unsuitability of mind and 
purpose.” 

“ There is nothing,” said Annie, “ that we have in common. I have long found 
that there is nothing. If I were thankful to my husband for no more, instead of for 
so nrach, 1 sliouKl be tluinkful to him for having saved me from the first nftstaken 
impulse of my undiscij'ltncd heart.” • 

She stood quite stUl, before the Doctor, and spoke wKu an eamestnesss that 
thrilled me. Yet her voice was just as quiet as before. '• 

“ When he was waiting to be the object of your munificence, so freely bellowed 
for my sake, and when I was unhappy in the mercenary shape I was matJc to woaf, 
I thought it would have become him better to b.avc worked his own w.ijPiin. I 
thought that if 1 had been he, I would have tried to do it, at the cost of almost any 
hardship. But I tb.ouglit no worse of him, until the night c»f his tlep.iriurc fi>r 
India. That night 1 knew he hail a faKe and thankless Tic.^rt. 1 saw a thmble 
meaning, then, in Mr. Wickficld’s scnitiny of me. 1 i>erccivcil, for Ute first tnne, 
the dark suspicion th.at sliadoAved my life.” 

Suspicion, Annie!” the Doctor. '*Xo, no, no!" 

“In your mind there was none, I know, my husband!” she returned. “.\nd 
when I came to you, that night, to lay down all my lo.id of shame and grief, and 
knew that I had to tell, that, underneath your roof, one of my own kindred, to 
whom you had been a benefactor, for the love of me, had spoken to me wurils that 
should have found no utterance, even if I bad been the weak and mercenary wretch 
he thought me—my mind revolted from the taint the vr^ talc conveyed. It died 
upon my lips, and from that hour till now 11.15 never passed them.” 

Mrs. Marklcham, with a short groan, leaned back in her easy chair; and rctiicd 
bchi!id her fan, as if she were never coming out any more. • 

“ I have never, but in your jtrcsencc, iniercnanged a word with him from th.it 
time ; then, only when it has l»ccn necessary for tlie avoidance of this cxpl.maiio'.i. 
Years have passed since be knew from me, what Ids situation here uus. 'I'lic 
kindnesses you have secretly done for his adwimwiient, and then d»n.loscJ to me, 
for my sur;>ri 5 e and pleasure, have been, you will believe, but apipavations of llte 
unhappiness and burden of my secret.” 

She sunk down gently at the Doctor’s feet, though he did his utmost to prevent 
her; and said, looking up, tearfully, into Ids face: 

** Do not speak to me yet! Ix:t me say a little more! Right or wrong, if this 
were to be done again, I think I should do just the same. You never can know 
what it was to be devoted to you, with those old associations; to find lliat anj^one 
could be so hard as to suppose that the tnith of my heart was bartcrc<l away, and 
to be surrounded by appearances confirming that belief. I was 4 ’cry young, and 
had no adviser. Between mama and me, in all relating to you, there was a wide 
division. If I shrunk into myself, hiding the disrespect I had undergone, it was 
because I honored you so much, and so much wishcil that you should honor me!” 

“ Annie, roy pure heart!” said the Doctor, “ my dear girl!” 

A little moieJ a very few words morel I used to think there were so many 
whom you might have married, who would not have brought such charge and 
trouble on you, and who would have made your home a*wortliier home. 1 used to 
1 m afraid t^t I had better have reluained your pupil, and almost your child. I 
used to fear that 1 was so unsuited to your learning and wisdom. Ir all this made 
me shrink witlun myself (as i*»deedt»it did), when 1 Imd that to tell, it was stil^ 
because I honored you so mudi, and hoped that you might one day honor ma** 
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'*TIut day has shone this long Annie/* said the Doctor, **and can have 
but one long night, my dear.” 

“ Another word 1 1 afterwards mjant—-stedfastly meant, and purposed to myself 
—to bear the whole weight of knowing the unworthiness of one to whom you hail 
been so good. And now a last word, dearest and best of friends I I'lic cause of 
the late change in you, w'hich 1 liave seen with so much pain and sorrow, and have 
sometimes reterred to my old apprehension—at other times to lingering suppositions 
nearer to the truth—^lias been made clear to-niglit; .and by an accident 1 have also 
come to know, to*nigliit, the full measure of your noble trust in me, even under that 
mistake. 1 do not hr^je that any love and duty 1 may render in return, will ever 
make me worthy of your priceless confidence; but with all this knowledge fresh 
uwn me, 1 can lift my eyes to this dear face, revered as a father’s, loved as a 
h1!?l>ainJ's, sacred to me in my childhood as a friend’s, and solemnly declaic that in 
my lightest thought I had never wronged you; never wavered in the love and the 
fidelity I owe you!” 

She had her arms around the Doctor’s neck, and he leant his head down over 
her, mingling his grey hair with her dark brown tresses. 

“Oh, liold me to your heart, nyr husband 1 Never cast me out { Do not think 
or speak of disparity between us, for theie is none, except in all my many imper¬ 
fections. livery succeeding year I have known this better, as I have esteemed you 
more and more. Oh, take me to your heart, my husband, for my love was founded 
on a rock, and it endures!” 

In the silence that ensued, m/ aunt walkcil gravely up to Mr. Dick, without at 
all hurrying herself, and gave him a hug and a sounding kiss. And it was very 
fortunate, witli a view to ^lis credit, that she did so; fur 1 am confident that I 
detected him at that inoincut in the act of making preparations to stand on one leg, 
as an appropriate expression of delight, 

* ‘ You are a very rcm.avkable man, 1 )ick!'' said my aunt, with an air of unqualified 
approb.'iTion; “and never pretend tft be anything else, for I know better I'* 

SVith that, my aunt pulled him by* the sleeve, and nodded to me; and we lluce 
stoic quietly out of the room, and came away. 

“That’s a settler for our n^iiary friend, at any rale,” said my aunt, on the 
way liome. “1 should sleep the better for that, if there w'as nothing else to be 
glad of!” • 

“ She was quite overcome, I am afraid,” said Mr. Dick, with great commisera¬ 
tion. 

“ What! Did you ever see a crocodile overcome?” inquired my aunt. 

“ I don’t think 1 ever saw a crocodile,” returned Mr. Dick, mildly. 

There never would laave been anything the matter, if it hadn’t been for that 
old Animal,” said my aunt, with strong emphasis. “It’s vciy' much to be wished 
that some mothe^ would leave their daughters alone after marriage, and not be so 
violently alTectionatef They seem to think the only return that can be made them 
for bringing au unfortunate young woman into the world—God bless my soul, as if 
she asked to be brought, or wanted to come!—is full liberty to worry her out of it 
again. What arc you thinking of, Trot?” 

I was tliiitking of all tliat liad been said. My mind wa/still miming on some of 
the expressions used. ** There can be no disparity in marriage like unsuitability of 
mind and purpose.'* **Tlie first mistaken impulse of an undisciplined heart.** 

My love was founded on a rock.” But we w<#e at hon^; and the trodden leaves 
were lying under-foot, and the autumn wind was blowing. 
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CHAPTER XLVI. 

INTELLIOKNCE, 

1 MUST have been manlctl, if I ir.ay trust to my imperfect memory for dates *1>‘^ut 
a year or so, when one evening, as I was reiurning fiom a solitary walic,*lliinking 
of the book I was then writing—f<ir my success iiad steaeHly increased wirti my 
steady application, ami I w'a-> engaged at that time upon my lirst work of ficiinn— I 
came px»t Mrs. Stcerforth’s lniu>c. I had often passed it before, during my 
reddence in that ncigldiuurhood, though never when I could chouse another toMl. 
llow’beit, it did .sometimes luppen that it was not to find another, Vithmit 
making a long circuit; and so 1 had passed that way, Uj>on the whole, pretty often. 

1 had never done more than glance at the house, as 1 went by with a quickened 
step. It had been uniformly gh>omy and dull. None of the I>est rooms abutieil on 
the road; and the narrow, lic.'ivily-franicd old-fashioned svindows never cheerful 
under any circumMances looked very di-mal, close shut, and with their blm-Nahvays 
diawn down. There was a covered w.iy across a little pavetl couit, to an entrance 
that was never usc\i; and there w*a.s one round staircase wimlow, at odds w ith all the 
rest, ottd the only one unshaded by a blind, which had the K.ainc unoccupied blaitk 
look. I do not rememher that 1 ever saw a light in .alt the house. If 1 had been a 
ca-ual pxsserd>y, 1 should have probably suppc'sc^l that some childless ]>crson Lay 
dead in it. If I h.id happily possessed no knowledge of the place, and had seen it 
often in that changeless state, I should have pleased my*fancy willi many ingenious 
speculations, 1 dare say. 

As it W.XS, I thouglu as little of it as I might. But my mind could not go by it and 
Ica'.e it, as my body did; and it Uoiialiy aw.'ikcncd a long train of medit.ilions. 
Comii'.g befoie me on this particular evening that I mention, mingled with the 
childish recollections and later fancies, the ghosts of half-formed ho{>cs, tlie broken 
shadows of dii>app4>int!nents dimly seen and undctstotKl, the blending of experi¬ 
ence and imagination, incidcnml to the occupali^ with wdiich m^ thoughts had 
been busy, it was more than commonly suggC'^tive. 1 fell into a^rrowm study os 1 
walked on, and a voice at my side made roe start. 

It was a woirom’s voice, too. 1 was not long in recollecting Mrs. Stecrfortli's 
little parlor-maid, who h.id formerly worn blue ribbons in her cap. She liad taken 
them out now, to adapt herself, 1 suppose, to the altered character of the house; and 
wore but one or two disconsolate bows of sober brown. ^ 

** If you please, sir, would you have ilie goodness to walk in, and speak to*lVliss 
Daitlc V* 

“ Has Miss Dartle sent you for me ?” I inquired. , * 

** Not to-night, sir, but u *s just the same. Miss Dartle saw you pass a niglit or 
two ago; and! was to sit at work on the staircase, and when 1 saw you pass again, 
to ask you to step in and s]>eak to her.’* 

1 turned back, and inqaired of my conductor, as we went along, how Mrs. Steer- 
Ibrth was. She said her lady was but poorly, and kept her own room a good deal. 

When we arrived at the houses I was direct«l to Mj^ Dartle in the garden, and 
left to make my presence known tq^ier myself. She was sitting on A scat at one end 
of a kind of terrace, overkioking the great city.. It was a sombre evening, with a 
lurid light in the sky; and as 1 saw, the prospect scowling in the distance, with here 
and there some hurger object Itarting up into the sullen glares 1 fancied it was no 
Inapt oimpanion to the memepr of uis fierce woman. 
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Slie saw me as I advanced, and rose for a moment to receive me. I thought her, 
then, still more colorless and thin than when 1 liad seen her last; the flashing eyes 
still brighter, and the scar still plainer. 

Our meeting was not cordial. V»'e had parted angrily on the last occasion; and 
there was an air of disdain about her, which she took no pains to conceal. 

** 1 am told you wish to speak to me. Miss Dartle;” s.iid I, standing near her, 
with i^y hand upon the back of the seat, and declining her gesture of invitation to 
sit down. 

“ If ydu please,” said she. ** Pray boa this girl been found f' 

‘•No.” • 

“ And yet she has run away!” 

I saw her thin Ups working while she looked at me, as if they were eager to load 
with reproaches. 

“ l^hn away ?” 1 repca^l. 

“ Ves! From him,” she said, with a laugh. “ If she is not found, perha])S she 
never will be found. She may be dead J” 

I'he vaunting cruelt v with which she met my glance, I never saw expressed in any 
other face that ever I have seen. 

“ To w’ish her dead,” said 1, “ may be the kindest wish that one of her own sex 
could bestow upon her. I am glad tliat time has softened you so much, Miss 
Partle.” 

She condescended to make no reply, but, turning on me with another scornful 
laugh, stud: 

“ The friends of Uiis excellent and much-injured young lady are friends of yours. 
You arc their champion, and assert their rights. Do you wish to know what is 
known of her?” • 

“ Yes,” said I. 

She rose with an ill-favored smile, and taking a few steps towards a wall of holly 
that was near at hand, dividing tl^e lawn from a kitdicn-garden, said, in a louder 
voice, “Come here 1”—as if she were calling to some unclean beast. 

“ You will restrain any demonstrative championship or vengeance in this place, 
of course, Mr. Copperfield ?” said she, looking over her shoulder at me with the 
same expression. • 

I inclined mj»head, without knowing what she meant; and she said, “Come 
here 1” again; and returned, followed by the respectable Mr. Littimcr, who, w iih 
ttiidiminuhed respectability, made me a bow, and took up his position behind her. 
I'he air of wicketl grace: of triumph, in whicli, strange to say, there was yet some¬ 
thing feminuie and alluring; with w'hich she reclined upon the seat between us, and 
looked at roe, was worthy of a cruel Princess in a Legend. 

Now,” said she, imperiously, without glancing at him, and toucliing the old 
wound as it throbbed: perhaps, in this instance, willi pleasure rather tlian pain. 
“ Tell Mr. Coppe^eld about the flight.” 

“ Mr. Tames ana myself, ma'am-” 

“ DonU address yourself to me I” she mtenrupted with a frown. 

“ Mr. James and myself, sir- 

Nor to me, if ^ou please ,'' said I. 

Mr. Littimcr, without being at all discomposea, signined by a slight obeisance, 
that anything that was most agreeable to us w’as most agreeable to him; and begun 
again: • 

“ Mr. James and myself have been abroad with the ypung w'oman, ever since she 
left Yarmouth under Mr. James's protection. \Vc have been in a variety of places, 
and seen a deal of foreign country. We liav<fbeeo«o Fnmce, Switzerland, Italy— 
in fact, almost all parts.” * 
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lie looked at the back of tlie scat* at if he were a<ldre$»ng himself to that; o ix t 
•oftly played upon it %\ith his hands, os if he were striking chords upon a dumb 
piano. 

JMr. Jiimcs took quite uncommonly to the young woman; and was more settled, 
for a length of time, than 1 have known him to be since I have been in his service. 
Tiie young woman was very improvable, and sjmke the languages; and wouldn't 
have Wn known for the same countiy*persnn. 1 noticed that site was much ^min^ 
wherever we went.'* 

hliss Dartle put her hand upon her side. I saw him steal a glance dtlner, and 
slightly smile to himsclt • 

“ Very much admired, indeed, the young woman was. What with her dress; 
what with the air and sun; what with iKung made so much of; what with this, that, 
and the other; her merits really attracted general notice." 4is 

lie made a short pause. Her eyes wandered restlessly over the distant pfospcct, 
and s!ie bit her nether lip tostoptliat busy mouth. 

Taking his hands fiom the scat, and placitigone of them within the other, as he 
scttietl himself on one leg, Mr. 1-itlimcr proccetletl, with his eyes cast down, and liis 
respectable head a little advanced, and a little on one side: 

“ The young woman went on in this manner for some time, being occa^-ionally 
low in her spirits, until 1 think she began to weaiy Mr. James by Hving way to 
her low spirits and tempers of that kiiul; and things were not so comfortable. Mr. 
James he began to be restless again. I'he more restless he got, the worse she got; 
and 1 must say, fur myself, that 1 had a very difficult time of it indeed Iielwccn the 
two. Still matters were patched up here, and made good there, over and over again; 
and altogether lasted, 1 am sure, for a longer time than anybody could have cx< 
pected.” * 

Recalling her eyes from the distance, she looked at me again now, with her 
former air. Mr. Littimer, clearing his throat behind his hand with a respectable 
short cough, cliangcd legs, and went on : ^ 

** At last, when thr:c had been, upon the W’holc, a good many words and 
reproaclies, Mr. James he set off one monii:ig, from the ncighboarho<M of Naples, 
wnere we had a villa (the young woman being very partial to the sea), and, under 
pretence of coming back in a day or so, Icfl it imeharge with me tb break it out, 
that, for the general happiness of all concerned, he was"—^hcre an interruption of 
the short cough—“gone. But Mr. James, I must say, certainly did behave 
extremely honorable ; for he proposed that the young w'oman should marry a very 
respectable person, who was fully prepared to o^ enook the past, and w'ho was, 
at feast, os good as anybody the young woman could have aspired to in a regular 
way : her connexions being veiy common.” 

He changed legs again, and wetted his lips. I was convinced that the scoundrel 
spoke of himself, and I saw my conviction reflected in Miss Dutle's face. 

** This I also liad it in chatge to communicate. I was wilUijg ttf do anything to 
relieve Mr. James from his diOiculty, and to restore harmony between himself and 
an affectionate parent, who lias undergone so much on his account. Therefore 1 
undertook the commission. The young woman’s violence when she came to, afler 
I broke the fact of his departure, was bevond all expectations. She was quite 
mad, and had to be held by force; or, if she couldn’t nave got to a knife, or got 
to the sea, she *d have beaten her head against the marble floor.” 

Miss Dartle, leaning back upon the scat, with a light*of exultation in her face, 
leemed almost to caress the sounds fiiis fellow had uttered. 

“ But when I came to the second part of what had been entrusted to me,” said 
Mr. Littimer, rubbing his hands, unUsily, ** which anybody might have supposed 
would have bfco, at oU even^ appreciated os a kina Intentiooi then the yoimg 
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woman camo out in her true colors. A more outrageous person I never did se6 
Her conduct was surprisingly bad. She had no more latitude, no more feeling, 
no more patience, no more reason in her, than a stock or a stone. If 1 hadn’t 
been UTOU rov g;uard, I am convinced she would have had my blood.** 

1 tiiink the better of her for it,” said I, indignantly. 

Mr. Littiraer bent his head, as much as to say, **Indeed, sir? But you're 
youngand resumed his narrative. 

"It wu necessary, in short, for a time, to take away everything nigh her, that 
she could do herse^ or anybody else, an injury with, and to shut her up close. 
Nutfi'ithstanding whi^i, she got out in the night; forced the lattice of a window, 
that 1 liad nailed up myself; dropped on a vine that was trailed below ; and never 
has been seen or heard of, to my knowledge, since.” 

•*‘She is dead, perhaps,” said Miss Dartlc, with a smile, as if she could have 
spuniA the body of the ru^cd girl. 

"She may liavc drowned hei'self, mivs,” returned Mr. I.ittimer, catching rt an 
excuse for addressing himself to somebody, ‘‘It’s very possible. Or, she ma/ 
have had assistance from the boatmen, and the boatmeit’s wives and children. 
Being given to low company, she w.as very much in the habit of talking to them 
on the beach, Miss Dartle, and sitting by their boats. 1 have known her do it, 
when Mr. James has been away, whole days. ^^r. James w'as far from pleased to 
fmd out once, tlmt she had told the cliikiren she was a boatman’.s daughter, and 
that in her own country, long ago, she had roamed about the beach, like them.” 

Oh, I'-mily! Unhappy beauty! What a picture rose before me of her .sitting 
on the far-off shore, among the children like iicr.'.elf when she was innocent, listen¬ 
ing to little voices such as might havccallul her Mother had she been a poor man’s 
wife ; and to the great vi4ce of the sea, with its ctenial " Never more !’’ 

" When it was clear that nothing could be done, Miss Dartle—” 

" Ditl*I tell you not to speak to me?” she said, with stem contempt. 

" You spoke to me, mi.ss,” he ^plicd. "1 beg your pardon. But it is my 
service to obey.” 

" Do your service,” she rctumev.1. " Finish your story, and go !” 

" When it was clear,” he said, with infinite resjiectability, and an obedient bow, 
"that she w^ not to be found, 1 went to Mr. James, at the place where it had 
been agreed thdl I should write to him, and informed him of what had occurred. 
Words p.'issed between us in consequence, and I felt it due to my character to leave 
him. 1 could bear, and I have borne, a great deal fiom Mr. James ; but he 
insulted me too far. He liurt me. Knowing the unfortunate difference between 
himself and his mother, and what her anxiety of mind w’as likely to be, 1 took the 
liberty of coming homej^o England, and relating—“ 

" For money which Ipaid him,” said Miss Dartle to me. 

"Just so, ma'am—and relating what 1 knew. 1 am not aw'are,” said Mr. 
IJttimer, after f moment’s reflection, " that there is anything else. 1 am at present 
out of employment, and should be happy to meet with a respectable situation.”^ 
Miss Dartle glanced at me, os though she would inquire if there were anythin" 
that I desired to ask. As there was something which had occurred to my mind, 1 
said in reply ; • 

" I could wish to know from this—creature,” I could not bring myself to utter 
any more conciliatory word, " whether they intercepted a letter lliat was written 
to her from home, or wheUter he supposes tli^ she received it.” 

lie remained c^m and silent, witli his eyes fixed oi* the ground, and the tip of 
every finger of his right hand delicately poised against the tip of every finger of his 

left. * . • 

Miss Dartle tuned her head disdainfully towards^him. 
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he said, awakening from lus abstraction, *^bnt, 
however submissive to you, 1 have mv position, though a servant. Mr. Cc^per- 
field and you, miss, are diflerent people. If Mr. Cojpperfield wishes to know any¬ 
thing from me, 1 take the lilicrty of reminding Mr. Copperheld that he can put a 
question to me. I have a character to maintain.*’ 

After a momentary struggle with myself, 1 turned my eyes upon him, and said, 
** You have heard my question. Consider it addressed to yoiuwf, if von choose. 
What answer do ^ou make ?” « 

“Sir,” he rejoined, with an occasional separation ana r^.ion of those d^icate 
tips, my answer must be qualified ; because, to betray Mr.«James’s confidence to 
lus mother, and to betray it to you, are two different actions. It is not probable, 
1 consider, that Mr. James would encourage the receipt of letters likclp to inerqj^e 
low spirits and unpleasantness; but further than that, sir, 1 should wish tf. a^^d 
going.” 

“Is that all ?” inquired Miss Dartle of me. 

I indicated that 1 had nothing more to say. ** Except,” I added, as I saw him 
moving off, “ that 1 understand this fellow’s part in the wicked story, and Uut, as 
1 shall make it known to the honest man who has been her father from her child¬ 
hood, 1 would recommend him to avoid going too much into public.” 

lie had stopped the moment 1 began, and had listened with hb usual repose of 
manner. 

“ Thank you, sir. . But you ’ll excuse me if I say, sir, that there are neither 
slaves nor slave-drivers in thu country, and that people are not allowed to take tlie 
law into their own hands. If they do, it is more to their own peril, I believe, than 
to other people’s. - Consequently speaking, 1 am not at afraid of going wherever 
I may wish, sir.” 

With that, he made a polite bow ; and, with another to Miss Dartle, went away 
through the arch in the wall of holly by which he bad come. Miss Dartle and 1 
regarded each other for a little while in silence*, her manner being exactly w'bat it 
was, w'hen she had pnxluccd the man. 

“He says besides,” she obser\*ed, with a slow curling of her hp, **lhat his 
master^ as he hears, Is coasting Spain ; and this 4 ^onc, is away to {Ratify his sea¬ 
faring tastes till he is weary. But tliis is of no interest to you. li^tween tliese two 
proud persons, mother and son, there is a wider breach than before, and little hope 
of its healing, for tlicy are one at lieart, and time makes each more obstinate and 
imperious. Neither i.s this of any interest to you ; but it introduces what 1 wish to 
say. Hiis devil whom ^ou make an angel of, 1 mean this low girl whom he picked 
out of the tidc-raud,” with her black eyes full upon me, and her passionate Anger 
up, “may be alive,—for 1 believe some common things oKc hard to die. If shk is, 
you will desire to have a pearl of such price found and token care of. We desire 
that, too; (liAt he may not by any chance be made her prey agahUf^So far, we are 
united in one interest; and that is why I, who would do her any misdim that so coarse 
a wret^ is capable of feeling, have sent for you to hear what you have heard.* 

I saw, by tlm change in her face, tliat some one was advancing behind me. It 
was Mrs. Steerforth, who gave me her hand more coldly than of yore, and with an 
augmentation of her former statelinesi of manner; but still, I perceived—and 1 was 
touched by it—with an ineffaceable n'membrance of my old love ftur her son. She 
was greatly altered. Her fine figure was fiur less upright, her handsome lace was 
deeply marked, and her hair was almost white. But when she sat down on the 
seal, she was a handsome*lady still; and well I knew the bright «yt with its lofiy 
lool^ that had been a light in i^y vei^ dreams at school. 

“Is Mr. Copperfield informra of erefrthing, Rosaf* 

“Yd.” . " ’ 
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*' And has he heard Lattiiner himself f’ 

** Yes; i have told him why you wished it” 

You are a good girt I have had some slight correspondence with your former 
friend, sir,” addressing me, **but it has not restored his sense of duty or natural 
obligation. Therefore 1 have no other object in this, than what Rosa has 
mentioned. If, by the course which may relieve the mind of the decent man you 
hroughi here (for whom I am sorry—1 can say no more), my son may be saved 
■from agaia falling into the snares of a dcsig:ning enemy, well!” 

drew herself U|b and sat looking straight before her, far away. 

** Madam,” 1 said Sspectfulljr, ** I understand. I assure you 1 am in no danger 
of putting any strained construction on your motives. But I must say, even to you, 
Iming known thu injured family from childhood, that if you suppose the girl, so 
(iMply^ronged, has not been cruelly deluded, and would not rather die a hundred 
deaths than take a cup of water from your son’s hand noiv, you cherish a terrible 
mistake.” 

** Well, Rosa, well!” said Mrs. Steerforth, as the other was about to interpose, 

it is no matter. Let it be. You are married, sir, I am told ?” 

I answered tliat I had been some time married. 

** And are doing well? 1 hear little in the quiet life I lead, but I understand you 
are beginning to be famous.” 

** 1 have l^n very fortunate,” 1 said, “and find my name coimected with some 
praise,” 

“ You have no mother ?”—in a softened voice. 

“No.” 

“It is a pity,” she returned. “She would have been proud of you. Good 
night!” ^ • 

1 took the hand she held out with a dignified, unbending air, and it was as 
calm in mine as if her breast had been at peace. Her pride could still its very 
i)uls^ it appeared, and draw the placid veil before her face, Uirough wliicli she sat 
looking straight before. icr on the far distance. 

As 1 moved away fra n them along the terrace, I could not help observing how 
steadily theyjboth sat^^ingon the prospect, and how it thickened and closed 
arouna them. Here a id thcif, some early lamps were seen to twinkle'in the 
distant city; aift in tk £ eastern quarter of the sky the lurid light still hovered. 
But, from the greater r art of the uroad valley interposed, a mi!>t was rising like a 
sea, which, mingling with the darkness, made it seem as if the gathering waters 
would encompass 'jiem. I have reason to remember this, and think of it with 
awe, for before \ looked upon those two again, a stonny sea had risen to their 
feet* • 

Reflecting on what had been thus told me, I felt it right that it should be com> 
fflunicated to Pe^otty. On the following evening I went into London in 
quest of him. *He<vvas always wandering about from place to place, with his one 
object of recovering his niece before him ; but was more in London than elsewhere, 
often and often, now, hi^ I seen him in the dead of night passing along the streets, 
searching, among the few who loitered out of doors at Uiose untimely hours, for 
what he dreaded to find. • 

He kemt a lodging over the litUe chandler’s shop in Hungerford Market, which 1 
have had occasion to mex^ion more tluui once, and from which he first went forth 
upon his errand of merqr* Hither I directed my walk. On making inquiry for 
mm, t learned from the people of the house that he had not gone out yet, and I 
should find him in his room up’Stairs. 

He was sitting reading by a window in which HI k^t a few pla^^ts. The room 
was veiy neat and orderly. I saw In a moment it was always kept prepapKl 
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fur her recq>tion, and that he never went out but he thought it possible he mi^il 
brbg her home. He had not heard my tap at the door, and only raised his eyes 
when I laid my hand upon his shoulder. 

** Mas’r Davy I Thanhee, sir I thankee hearty, for this visit I Sit ye down. 
You *rc kindly welcome, sir 1” 

** Mr. Pe^otty,” said I, taking the chair he handed me, “don’t expect much I 
I have hear^ome news.” 

•‘OfEm’lyl" • 

lie put his han^ in a nervous manner, on his mouth, ^d turned pale, as he 
fixed his eyes on mine. • * 

“ It gives no clue to where she is ; but she is not with hitif,” 

He sat down, looking intently at me, .and listened in profound silence to all I h.ad 
to tell. I well remember the sense of dignity, beauty even, with which the patflhi 
gravity of his face impressed me, when, having grad^lly removed hb e^*s from 
mine, he sat looking downward, leaning his forehead on his hand. He oUcretl no 
interruption, but remained throughout perfectly still. He seemed to pursue her 
figure through the narrative, and to let every other shape go by him, as if it were 
nothing. 

When I had done, he shaded his face, and continued silent. I looked out of the 
w indow for a little while, and occupied my<;clf with the plants. 

“ How do you fare to feel about it, Mas'r Da\*y f’ he inquired at Icngtlu 
“ I think that she is living,” 1 rcpliixl. 

** I doen't know. Maybe the first shock was too rough, and in the wildness of 

her art-1 That there blue water as she used to speak on. Could she have 

thowt o* that so many year, because it w.as to be her grave!'’ 

He said this, musing, in a low, frightened voice ; and walked across the Ulllc 
room. 

“ And yet,” he added, “ Mas’r Da^, I ha\e felt so sure as she was livin"—I 
have know'd, awake and sleeping, as it was so ^rew that I should find her—1 have 
l>een so led on by it, and held up by it—that 1 doen't believe 1 can have been 
deceived. No I Em’ly’s alive 1” 

He put his liand down finnly on the table, and set his sunburnt face into a reso* 
lute expression. ^ • * 

“ My niece, Em'ly, is aliv^ sir i” he said, stedfastly. ** 1 docnlt know wheer it 
comes from, or how ’tis, but / am told as she's alive 1” 

He looked almost like a man inspired, as he said it. I waited for a few moments, 
until he could give me his undivided attention; and then proceeded to explain tlic 
precaution, that, it had occurred to me last night, it would be wise to take. 

“Now, my dear friend—" I began. ^ 

“ Thankee, thankee, kind sir,” he said, grasping my hand in both of his. 

“If she should make her way to London, w'liich is likely—for where could she 
lose herself so readily as in this vast city; and wliat would she ^yish^o do^ but lose 
and hide herself, if she does not go home ?—” 

“And she won’t go home,” he interposed, shaking his head mournfully. **If 
she had left of her own accord, she might; not as *t wras, sir.” 

“ If she should come hejc,” said I, “ 1 believe there is one person, here, more 
likely to discover her than any other in the world. Do you remember—hear what 
1 say, with fortitude—think of your great object 1—do you remember Martha f' 

“Of our town r * 

I needed no other answer,than his face. 

“ Do yon know that she is in London V* 

** 1 have seen her in the streelu,” hd'answered with a shiver. 

“ But you ddh’t knoW|” said I, “ that Emily was charitable to her, wit}i Hitn’f 
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keln, long before she fled from home. Nor, that, when we met one nicht, and 
spoKe tomlher in the room yonder, over the way, she listened at the door." 

** Mas~r Davy ]’* he replied in astonishment. ** That night when it snew so 
hardf 

** That night. 1 have never seen her since. I went back, after parting from 
you, to speak to her, but she was gone. 1 was unwilling to mention her to you 
then, and 1 am now; but she is the person of whom 1 speak, and with whom I 
think should communicate. Do you understand f” 

**To<f ^ell, sir," he replied. We had sunk our voices, almost to a whisper, 
and continued to sp(^%in that tone. 

** You say you have^ecn her. Do you think tliat you could And her I I could 
only hope to do so by cliance.” 

«|| I think, Mas’r l>a\ 7 , 1 know wheer to look.” 

“ It te dark. Being together, shall we go out now, and tiy to find her to-night f* 

He asscnlcil, and prepaftd to accompany me. Without appearing to observe 
what he was <loing, I saw liow carefully he adjusted the little room, put a candle 
ready and the me.ans of ligliting it, arranged the bed, and finally took out of a 
di.iwcr one of her dresses (I remember to h-ive seen her wear it), neatly folded with 
some other garments, and a bonnet, which he placed upon a chair. He made no 
allusion to tTie.'te clothes, neither did I. There they had been waiting for her, many 
and many a niglit, no doubt. 

“ The time was, Mas'r Davy,” he saal, as we came down-stairs, “when I tliowt 
this girl, Martlra, a’must like the dirt underneath my Em'ly’s feet. God forgive me. 
there’s a diflcrcnce now 1” 

As we went along, partly to hold him m conversation, and partly to satisfy myself, 
I a.sked him about 1 lam. d le said, almost in the same words as formerly, that Ham 
was just the same, “ wearing away his life with kiender no cxire nohow for't; but 
.’'•ever murmuring, and liked by all.” 

I asked him what he thought Ham’s state of mind was, in reference to the cause 
of their misfortunes ? Whether he Celieved it was dangerous ? What he supposed, 
for example. Ham would do, if he and Steerforth ever should encounter ? 

“ 1 doen’t know, sir,” he replied. “ 1 have thowt of it oftentimes, but 1 can’t 
arrizc myself of ib no matters.” • 

I recalled to hgs remembrance the morning after her departure, wnen we were all 
three on the beach. “ Do you recollect," said I, “ a certain wild way in whicli 
he looked out to sea, and spoke about * the end of it ?’ ” 

“ Sure I do 1” said he. 

“ What do you supix>.se he meant ?” 

• “ Mas’r Davy," he replied, ** I've put the question to myself a mort o’ times, and 
neVir found no answer.^ And theer*s one curious thing—that, though he is so 
pleasant, I wouldn’t fare to feel comfortable to tiy and get his mind upon’t. He 
never said a wwed to me as wam't as dootiful as doutiful could be, and it ain’t 
likely as he’d l>cgin*to speak any otlier ways now; but it’s fur from being fleet water 
in his mind, wliere them thowts lays. It’s deep, sir, and I can’t see down.” 

“ You are right,” said I, “and that has sometimes made me anxious.’ 

“ And me too, Mas’r Davy," he rejoined. “ Even giore so, I do assure you, 
than his ventersome ways, though both belongs to the alteration in him. I doen’t 
know as he’d do violence under any circumstances, but 1 hope os tliem two may be 
kep asunders." • 

\Ve had come, through Temple Bar, into tne city. jPonveising no more now, 
and walking at my side, he yidded himself up to the oiie aim of nis devoted life, 
and went on, willi that hushed concentration UThis faculties which would have made 
bis figme foUtaiy in a multitude. We were not far from Blackfriar^ Bridgt^ when 
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Iw tamed his head and pointed to a solitary female figure flitting along the opposite 
ade of the street. 1 1 knew it, readily, to lie the figure that we sought. 

We crowed the road, and were pressing on towards her, when it occurreo to me 
that she might be more disposed to feel a woman’s interest in the lost girl, if we 
s^ke to her in a quieter place, aloof from the crowd, and where we shotud be less 
ODserved. I advised my ctmpanion, therefore, that we should not address her yet, 
but follow her; consulting in this, likewise, an indistinct desire I had, (p know 
where she went. 

He acquiescing, we followed at a distance: never losing gight of her) Snt never 
caring to come very near, as she frequently looked aboutp Once she stop{led to 
listen to a band of music; and then we stopped too. * 

She went on a long way. Still we went on, ^ It was evident, from the manner 
in which she held her course, that she was going to some fixed destination; and Ws, 
and her keeping in the busy streets, and I supfiose ^e strange fascinatidh in the 
secrecy and m)r5tery of so following any one, made me adhere to my first purpose. 
At length she turned into a dull, dark street, where the noise and crowd were 
lost; and I said, **.We may speak to her now;” and, mending our jxice, we went 
after her. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 

MAariiA. 

We were now down in Westminster. We had turned back to follow her, having 
encountered her coming towards os; and Westminster Abbey was the point at 
which she {>assed from the lights and noise of the leading streets. She proceeded 
so quickly, when she got free of the two currcqts of passengers setting towards and 
from the bridge, that, between this and the advance she had of us when she stnick 
off, we were in the narrow water-side street by Milibank before we came up with 
her. At that moment she crossed Uie roail, as if to avoid the footsteps Uiat she 
heard so close beliind; and, without looking liaclll passed on even ftiore rapidly. 

• A glimpse of the river through a dull gateway, where some wagi^ons were housed 
for the night, seemed to arrest my feet. 1 touch^ my companion without speaking, 
and we both forbore to cross after her, and both followed on tiiat opposite side of 
tlie way ; keeping as quietly as we coidd in the shadow of the houses, but keeping 
very near her. 

Tliere ivas, and is wlien I write, at the end of that low-lying street, a dilapidated 
little wooden building, prolubly an obsolete old feny-hotue. Its position is juiSt at 
that point where the street ceases, and the road b^ns to lie between a row of 
houses and the river. As soon as she came here, and saw th( vrdter, she stopped 
as if she had come to her destination ; and presently went slowly along by Uie 
brink of the river, looking intently at it. 

All the way here, 1 had suppose that she was going to some house; indeed, I 
had vaguely entotained the hope tliat the house might be in some wav associated 
with tte lost girL But, one dark glimpse of the river, through the gate^vay, 
had instinctively prepared me for her going no Cirther. 

The neighbourho<M was a drcaiy one at that lime ; as oppresrive^ sad, and solitary 
by night, as any about Landon. Tliere were neither wharves nor houses on the 
melancholy waste of road near the great blank Prison. A sluggish ditch dqiosUed 
Its mud at the prison walls. Coa^ grass and rank weeds strolled over all the 
inanby land m the vicinity. . In one part, carcases of bouses, inauspiciously begun 
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Add nev«r finuhed, rotted a^va]r. In another, the ^ound was cumbered with rusty 
iron monsters of steam-boilers, wheels, cranks, pipes, furnaces, paddles, anchors, 
diving-bells, windmill-sails, and 1 know not wliat strange objects, accumulated by 
some speculator, and grovelling in the dust, underneath which—having sunk into 
the soil of their own weight in wet weather—they had the appearance of vainly 
t^ing to hide themselves. Tlie clasli and glare of sundry fiery Works upon the 
river side, arose by night to disturb cveiyiliing except tlie heavy and unbroken 
smoke that poured out of their chimneys. Slimy gaps and causeways, winding 
among did wooden piles, with a sickly substance clinying to the latter, like green 
hair.tind the rags off^t year’s handbi^ ofTermg rewarda for drowned men flutter¬ 
ing above high-water tnark, led down through the ooze and slush to the ebbtide. 
Tiiere was a story that one of the pits du|; Tot the dead in the time of the Great 
Blague was hereabout; and a blighting influence seemed to have proceeded from it 
over lift whole place. Or cKe it looked as if it had gradually decomposed into tliat 
nightmare condition, out ofthc overflowings of the jiullutcd stream. 

As if she were a part of the refuse it had cast out, and left to corruption and 
dcc.ay, the girl we had followed strayed down to tlie river’s brink, and stood in the 
midst of litis night-picture, lonely and still, looking at tlie water. 

There were some boats and barges asirand in the mud, and these enabled us to 
come within a few yards of her without being seen. 1 then signed to Mr. Tcggotiy 
to remain where he was, and emerged from their shade to .speak to her. 1 did not 
approach her solitary figiire without trembling; for this gloomy end to her deter¬ 
mined walk, and the way in which she stood, almost within the cavernous shadow* 
of the iron biidge, looking at tlie lights crookedly reflected in the strong tide, 
inspired a dread within me. 

1 think she was talking^o herself. I am sure, although absorbed in gazing at the 
water, that her shawl was off her shoulders, and tliat she w’as muffling her hands 
in it, in an unsettled and bewildered way, more like the action of a sleep walker 
than a waking person. 1 know, and never can forget, that there was that in her 
wiki manner winch gave me no a<^uiance but that slie would sink before my eyes, 
until 1 had her arm within my gr.'csp. 

At the same moment 1 said “ Martha!” 

She uttcre<4 a terrified scrcaig, and struggled with me with such strengtli tliat I 
doubt if I coulcyiavc held her alone. IJut a stronger hand than mine was laid upon 
her ; and when she raised her frightcncil eyes and saw whose it was, she made nut 
one more effort and dropped down between us. We carried her away from the 
water to where there were some dry stones, and there laid her down, crying and 
moaning. In a little while she sat among tlie stones, holding her w'retchcd head 
« with both her hands. 

Oh, the ri>’cr J” slit cried passionately. “ Oh, the river 1” 

Hush, hush 1” said I. Calm yourself.” 

But she stilltfcpcated the some words, continually exclaiming, ** Oh, the river 1” 
over and over agaifl. 

“ I know it’s like me 1” she exclaimed. ** I know that I belong to it. I know 
thatit’s the natural company of such os I am ! It comes from countnr places, 
where there was once no harm in it—and it creeps through the dismal streets, 
defiled and miserable—and it goes away, like my liie, id a great sea, that b always 
troubled—and 1 feel that I must go with it 1” 

I have never known what despair was, except in the tone of those words. 

"I can’t keep away from it. 1 can’t for^t it. 1^haunts me day and night 
It’s the only thing in all the world that I am fit for, or that's fit for me. Oh, the 
dreadful river!” • « 

The thought passed through my mind that in the face of my cempasion, as he 
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looked apon her vrithoiK speech or motion, I might have read his niece’s history, if 
1 }iad known nothing of it 1 never saw, in any painting or reality, horror and 
compassion so impressively blended. He shook as if he would have fallen; and 
his hand—I touched it with my own, for his appearance alarmed me-^was deadly 
cold. 

** She is in a state of frenzy,” I whi.'ipcrcd to him. “She will speak diflTcrently 
in a little time.” , 

^ I don’t know what he would have said in answer. He made some n\ptJion with 
his mouth, and seemed to think he had spoken; but he only pointed to her 
with his outstretched hand. • 

A new burst of crying came upon her now, in whicli she once more hid her face 
among the stones, and l.iy before us, a prostrate image of humiliation and ruin. 
Knowing that this state must pass, l)cfore we could speak to her with any 
ventured to restrain him when he would have raised hc^ and wc stood by in silence 
until she became more tranquil. 

“ Martha,” said I then, leaning down, and helping her to rise—she seemed to 
want to rise as if with the intention of g'ung away, but she was weak, and leaned 
against a boat. ** Do you know who tins is, who is with me 7” 

She said faintly, Yes.” 

“ Do you know that we have followed you a long way to-night?” 

She shook her head. Siie looked ncitlicr at him nor at me, but stood in % 
humble altitude, bolding her bonnet and shawl in one hand, without appearing 
conscious of them, and pressing Uie other, clenched, ag.*unst her forche.id. 

“Are you composecl enough,” said I, “to spc.'Uc on tiie subject w'hich so 
interested you—I hope Heaven may remember it I —that snowy night?” 

Her sobs broke out afresh, and she murmured some intrticiilate thanks to me for 
not having driven her away from the door, 

“ I want to say nothing for myself,” she said, after a few moments. “lam bad, 

1 am losL 1 have no hope at all. Dut tell him, ” she had shrunk away from hint, 
“if you don’t feel too hard to me to do it, tliat 1 never was in any w*ay the cause of 
his misfortune.” 

“ It has never been attributed to you,” I returned, earnestly responding to her 
earnestness. • 

“ It w.ns you, if I don’t deceive myself," she said, in a broken vdfcc, “ Uiat came 
into the kitchen, the night she took such pity on me; was so gentle to me; didn’t slu ink 
away from me like all the rest, and gav« me such kind help 1 Was it you, sir ?” 

“ It was,” said I, 

“ I should have been in tlie river long ago,” she said, glancing at it with a terrible ^ 
expression, ** if any wrong to ber been upon my migd. I never could hqve 
kept out of it a single winter’s night, if 1 had not been free of any share in that!” 

“The cause of her flight is too well undcrstootl,” 1 said. “ You are mnocent of 
any part in it, wc thoroughly belics'c,—we know.” • * 

“ Oh 1 might have been much the better for ber, if I had had a better heart I” 
exclaimed the girl, with most forlorn regret; “ for she was always goerf to me! 
She never spoke a word to me but wliat was pleasant and right. Is it likely I 
would try to make her what I am myself, knowing w'hat 1 am ro 3 rsclf so well? 
When I lost everything that makes life dear, the w'orst of all my thoughts was 
that I was parted for ever from herl” , 

Mr. Peggotty, standing with one l^nd on the gunwale of the bout, and his eyes 
cast down, put his disengaged hand before his face. 

** And When I heard wimt had happened before that snowy night, ircra some 
belonmng to our town,” cried Marthslf “ the bitterest thought in all mind waS) 
that m peopl^would remember she once kept company with and would say 
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I had compted her I When, Heaven knows, I would have died to have brought 
back her g(^ name!*' 

Long unused to any sdf-contrDl, the piercing agony of her remorse and grief was 
terrible. 


“To have died, would not have been much—wliat can I say?—I would have 
livcrl!" she cried. “ I would have lived to be old, in the wretched streets—and to 
wander about, avoided, in the dark—and to see the day break on the ghastly line 
of lious&t and remember how the same sun used to shine into my room, and wake 
me once—I would have done even that to save her 1’* 

Siilking on the sto/RliB, she took some in each hand, and clenched them up, as if 
she would have grouifd them. She svrilhed into some new posture constantly: 
stiffening her arms, twisting them before her face, as though to shut out from her 
cjmb the little liglit there was, and droo])ing her head, as if it were heavy with 
iiisuppiUtable recollections. 

“ What shall I ever do !”^he said, fighting thus with her despair. “ How can I 
go on as I am, a solitary curse to myself, a living disgrace to everyone I come 
near!” Suddenly she turned to iny companion. “Stamp upon me, kill me! 
When she was your pride, you would have thought I had done her harm if I had 
brushed against her in llie street. You can't believe—w'hy should you?—a syllable 
tlmt conu’s out of my lips. It W’ould be a burning shame upon you, even now, if 
she and 1 exchange<l a word. 1 don't complain. I don’t say she and 1 are alike. 
I know there is a long, long way between us. I only say, with all my guilt and 
wretchedness upon my head, that I am grateful to her from ray soul, and love Ircr. 
Oh don’t think tliat all the power I had of loving anything, is quite worn out! 
Tiirow me away, os all the world docs. Kill me for being what 1 am, and having 
ever known her; but dou\think that of me 1" 

He looked upon her, while she made this supplication, in a wild distracted 
manner; and, when she was silent, gently r.ii.scd her. 

“ Martha,” said Mr. Peggotty, “God foibid a> I should judge you. Forbid as 
I, of all men, should do that, my ^rl! You doen't know half the clungc that’s 
come, in cour>e of'time, upon me, when you think it likely. Well!” he paused a 
moment, then w*ent on. “ Youdoen’t understand how ’tis thal this here gentleman 
and me has wished to speak to )k>u. You docu't understand what ’tis w*e has afore 
tis. Listen now4” 

. His influence upon her was complete. She stood, shrinkingly, before him, as if 
she w’erc afraid to meet his eyes; but her passionate sorrow was quite hushctl and nuitc. 

“If you hecnl,” said Mr. Peggotty, “owt of what passed between Mas’r Davy 
and me, th’ night when it snew so haul, you know as 1 have been—vvheer not—fur 
io seek my dear niece. Mv dear niece,” he repeated steadily. “Fur she’s more 
dciff to me now, Martha* tfian ever she was dear afore." 


She put her hands before her face; but otherwise remained quiet. 

“ I have heeai her tell,” said Mr. Peggotty, “as you was early left fatherless and 
motherless, W'ith no friend fur to* take, in a rough seafaring-way, their place. 
Maybe you can guess that if you’d h.id such a friend, you’d have got into a way 
of being fond of him in coarse of time, and that my niece w'os kiender daughter-like 
to me.’” 


As she was silently trembling, he put her shawl carefufly about her, taking it up 
from the ground for that purpose. 

“ Whereby,” said he, “1 know, both as she would to go to the wureld’s furdest 
end with me, if she could once see roe again; afid that sl\p would fly to the wureld’s 
fundest end to kera off seeing me. For though she ain’t no call to doubt my love, 
and doen’t—and doen’t,” he repeated, with a quiet assurance c( the truth of what 
he laid, “ there's shame steps in, and keeps betwixt us.” * 
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I read, in every word of his plain impressive way of delivering himself, new 
evidence of his having thought of this one topic, in every feature it presented. 

“ According to our reckomng," he proceed^ ** Mas’r Davy’s here, and mine, 
she is like, one day, to make her omn poor solitary course to London. We believe 
—M.ts’r Davy, me, and all of us—^that you are as innocent of eveiything tliat has 
bcfcl her, as the unborn child. You've spoke of her being pleasant, Kind, and 
pntle to you. Bless her, I knew she wasl 1 knew she always was, to all. 
You’re thankful to her, and you love her. Help ns all you can to find her, and 
majf Heaven reward you!” . • 

She looked at him hastily, and for the first time, as if shmrere doubtful ofiwhat 
he had said. • 

“ Will you trust mef ’ she asked, in a low voice of astonishment. 

Full and free!” said Mr. Pcggotly. ^ 

**To speak to her, if I should ever find her; shelter her, if I have any shelter to 
divide with her; and then, without her knowledge, edine to you, and bring yon to 
herf* she asked hurriedly. 

We both replied together, “Yes!" 

She lifted up her eyes, and solemnly declared that she would devote herself to 
this task, fervently and faithfully. That she w'ould never waver in it, never be 
diverted from it, never relinquisn it while there was any chance of hope. If she 
were not true to it, might the object she now had in life, which bound her to some¬ 
thing devoid of e\'il, in its passing away from her. leave her more forlorn and more 
despairing, if tliat were possible, than she has l>ccn upon the river’s brink that 
night; and then might all help, human and Divuie, renounce her evermore! 

She did not raise her voice above her breath, or address us, but said this to the 
niglit sky; then stood profoundly quiet, looking at tlie eloomy water. 

We judged it expetlieni, now, to tell her all we knew; which I recounted at 
length. She listened with grrat attention, and with a face that often changeil, but 
had the same purpose in all its s’ai^'ing expressions. 1 Icr eyes occasionally filled 
with tears, but those slie repressed. It seemed as if her s|nrit were quite altered, 
and she could not be too quiet 

She asked when oil was told, where we were to be communicated with, if 
occasion should arise. Under a dull lamp in th^^ad, 1 wrote oua two addresses 
on a leaf of my pocket-book, which I tore out ana gave to her, smd which she put 
in her poor bosonu I asked her where she lived herselL She smd, aAer a pause, 
in no place long. It were better not to know. 

Mr. I’cggotty suggesting to me, in a whis|)er, what had already occurred to 
myself, I took out my purse; but 1 could not prevail upon her to accept any money, 
r.or could 1 exact any promise from her that site would do so at another time. 
represented to her that Mr. Feggotty could not be called,dTor one in his condition, 
p<wr; and that the idea of her engaging in this search, while depending on her own 
resources, shocked os both. She continued stedfast In this p^cular, his in* 
fluence upon her was equally powcrl^ with mine. She gratefully thanked him, 
but remained inexorable. 

** There may be woric to be got," she said. ** I 'll try.” 

“At least t^e some assistance," I returned, “until yon have tried.” 

“ I could not do what i have promised, for money,” she replied. ** I could not 
take it, if I was starving. To mve me money would be to take away your trust, to 
take away the object tlut you have given me^ to take away the onl^ certain thing 
that saves me from the river.” • 

** In the name of the grftit Ju%e,” said I, “before whom yon and all of us must 
stand at His dread timfe dismiss that terrible ideal We can nil dosome good, if 
WowilL” , ^ 
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She trembled, and her lip shook, and her face was paler, as she answeied: 

'* It has been put into your hearts, pcrliaps, to save a wretched creature fur 
repentance. I am afraid to think so; it seems too bold. If any good ^ouM come 
of me, 1 might begin to hope; for notliing but harm has ever come of my deeds 
yet. 1 am to be trusted, for the first time in a long while, with my miserable life, 
on account of what you have given me to tiy for. I know no mor^ and I can say 
no more.” 

Agafh she repressed the tears that had begun to flow; and, putting out her 
trcmblidg hand, and touching Mr. Peggotty, as if there was some healing virtue in 
him^went away alofl[)» the desolate road. She had been ill, probably mr a long 
tune. 1 obscr\’ed, ufibn that closer op|)ortunity of observation, that she was worn 
and haggard, and that her sunken eyes expressra privation and endurance. 

ibVe followed her at a short distance, our way lying in the same direction, until 
we catfle back into Uie lighted and popidous streets. 1 had such implicit confidence 
in her declaration, that 1 tllbn put it to Mr. Peggotty, whether it w'ould not seem, 
in the onset, like distrusting her, to follow her any farther. He being of the same 
mind, and equally reliant on her, we suffered her to take her own road, and took 
•Hirs, whicli was towards Highgate. He acconr.poiiied me a good part of tlie way; 
and when we parted, with a ytraycr for the .success of this fresh enort, there was a 
new and thoughtful compassion in him that 1 svas at no loss to interpret. 

It was midnight when 1 arrived at home. I had readied my own gate, and was 
standing listening for the deep bell of Saint Paul's, the sound of which I thought 
had been borne towards me among the multitude of striking clocks, when I was 
rather surprised to see that the door of my aunt’s cottage was open, and that a faint 
liglit in the entry was sliining out across the road. 

'niinking that my aun^ might have relapsed into one of her old alarms, and 
might be watdiing the progress of some imaginary conflagration in the distance, 1 
went to sneak to her. It was with very great surprise that 1 saw a man standing 
in her little garden. 

He bad a glass and bottle in his band, and was hi the act of drinking. I stopped 
short, among the thick foliage outside, for the moon was up now, though obscured; 
and 1 recognised the man whom 1 had once supposed to be a delusion of Mr. Dick’s, 
and had once encountered with«ny amit in the streets of Uie city. 

He was eatii^ as well as drinking, and seemed to eat with a hung^ appetite. 
He seemed curious regarding the cottage, too, os if it were the first time ne had 
seen it. After stooping to put the bottle on the ground, he looked up at the 
w’indows, and looked about; tliough witli a covert and impatient air, as if he was 
anxious to be gone. 

§ I1ie light in the passa^ was obscured for a moment, and my aunt came out 
Slfe was agitated, and tSla some money into his hand. I heard it chink. 

** What’s the use of this?” he demanded. 

I can»ar%no more,” returned my aunt 
“ Then 1 can’t g6,” said he. “ Here! You may take it back 1” 

** You bad man,” returned my aunt, with great emotion; how can you use me 
so? .But why do I ask? It is because you know how weak 1 am I have I 

to do, to free myself for ever of your visits, but to abandon you to your deserts?” 

And why don’t you abandon me to my deserts?” said be. 

** Ypu ask me wliyl” returned my aunt. What a heart you must havel” 

He stood moodily rattliftg the money, and shaking his head, until at length he 
said: * • 

** Is this all you mean to give me, then?” 

** It is all 1 am give you,’’said my aunt *Woa know 1 have had losses, am 
poorer thui 1 used to be, I have told von lo. Having got it, why€o you pve me 
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ihc pain of looking at you for another moment, and ledng what yon have 
b<.'Comef’ 

“ I have become shabby enough, if you mean that,” he said. **I lead the life c< 
an owl.” 

** You stripped me of the greater part of all. I ever had,” said my aunt. “ You 
clo>cJ my heart against tlic whole world, years and years. You treated me falsely, 
niigratcfully, and cruelly. Go, and repent of it. Don’t add new injuries to the 
long, long list of injuries you have <lone me!" * 

** Aye r he returnexl. ** It’s all very fine!—Well 1 I must do the best I can, 
for the present, 1 suppose.” ** • 

In spite of hiniscl)', he appeared abashed by my aunt’s indignant tears, and came 
slouching out of the gartlcn. Taking two or three quick steps, as if 1 had ju»t cumc 
up, 1 met him at the gate, and went in as he came out. Wc eyed one anotkw 
lutrowly in pas-dng, and wjth no favor. '•» 

“Aunt," .said I, hurriedly. “This man alarming ycJh again! Ixt me speak to 
him. Who is he?” 

“Child,” returned my aunt, taking my arm, “come in, and don’t speak to me 
for ten minutes.” 

We sal down in her little parlor. My aunt retired bchinvl the rour.d green fan of 
former whivh was scrcwc<l on the back of a ch.air, and uccasion.illy wipcti 
her cyca, for about a quarter of an hour. Then .she came out, and took a scat 
beside me. 

“ Trot,” said my aunt, calmly, “it’s my husband.” 

“ Your husband', aunt? 1 thought he had been dead!” 

“Dead to me,” returned my aunt, “but living.” 

I sat in silent ama/ement. 

“ Iktscy Trotwootl don’t look a likely subject for the tender p.xsdon,” said my 
amit, composedly, “but the time was Trot, when .she believed in that man nm^t 
entirely. When she loved him, Tiot, right well. Wlicn tiicre was no of 

attachment and an'cction that she wo.dd not liave given him. He repaifi her by 
breaking her fort.me, and nearly breaking her heart. So sIjc put all that soil of 
sentiment, once and for ever, in a grave, and filled it up, and flattenetl it down.” 

“ My dear good aunt!” ' * 

“ I left him,” my aunt proceeded, laying her hand as usual on the back of mine, 
“gcneroasly. I may s.ay at thi.s distance of time, 'I'rot, that I left him generously. 
He liad l>een so cruel to me, that I might have efTccteil n sej)aration on easy terms 
for myself; but 1 did not. He soon made ducks and drakes of what 1 gave him, 
sank lower ai^d lower, married another woman, I believe, l>ecame an atlventurer, 
a gambler, and a cheat. What he is now, you see. Hut he was a finedooking % 
man when I married him,” said ray aunt, with an echo of h(?r old pride and admift* 
tion ill her tone; “and I believed him—I was a fuol!—to be the soul of honor I** 

She gave my hand a squeeze, and shook her licad. , 

“lie is nothing to me now. Trot, less than nothing. But, sooner than have 
him punished for his offences (as he would be if he proved about in tliis country), 

1 give him more money than I can afford, at intervals when he reappears, tc go 
away. 1 was a fool when 1 married him; and I am so far an incurable fool on tliat 
subject, tliat, for the sake ot wliat 1 once l)elieved him to be, I wouldn’t have even 
tills shadow of my idle fanev liardly dealt with. For I was in earnest, Trot, if ever 
a woman was.” * 

My aunt dismissed the mrcter with a heavy ^h, and smoothed her dr^. 

“There, my dear 1” she sai<L **Now, you Know the beginning middle, and 
end, and sJl aoont it We woi^t md&tion the subject to one another any more; 
neither, of couri<», will you mention it to anybody else. This is my grumpy, frumpy 
eloty, and wv 'll Lcci* it to oursihes Trot 1” 
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CHAPTER XLVIIL 

DOMI.STIC. 

I LABORED hard at my book, without allowing it to interfere with the punctual 
discharge uf iny nc\^paper duties; and it came out and was ver>' successful. I was 
iiot*stuimed by the p.aisc which sounded in my ears, notwithstanding that I was 
keenly alive to it, ami thought better of my own performance, 1 have Tittle doubt, 
than anybody else did. It has always been in my obscrv'ation of human nature, 
iJfckt t^m.in who Iuts any good reason to believe in himself never flourishes himself 
iHrforc the faces of other people in order that they may believe in him. For this 
reason, 1 retained my inooKty in very sclf-rcsj^cct; and the more prabe I got, the 
more 1 liicvl to deserve. 

It is not my purpose, in this record, though in all other essentials it b my written 
nu'inory, to pursue the history of my own fictions. They express themselves, and 
1 l^.-ivc (hem to tiicmselves. When 1 refer to them, incidentally, it is only as a 
part of my progress. 

Having some foundation for believing, by this time, that nature and accident had 
made me an author, I pursued my vocation with confidence. IVithout such 
assurance 1 should certainly have left it alone, and bestowed my energy on some 
other endeavour. 1 should have tried to find out what nature and accident really 
had made me, and to be that, and nothing else. 

I had been writing, in the ner;;spaper and ebewhere, so prosperous!)*, that when 
my new success was achieved, I consideied myself rea.>onably entitled to e5c.ape 
from the dreary debates. One joyful night, therefore, I noted down the music of 
the p.irUamcntary bagpipes for tli^ast time, and 1 have never heard it since; though 
I still recognise the old drone in the new'spapers, without any substantial vaiiatiou 
(except, perhaps, that there is more of it) all the livelong sesHon. 

I nownvrile of the time when 1 had been married, I suppose, about a year and a 
half. After leverai varieties o^xperiment, we had given up the housekeeping as a 
bad job. The4iouse kept itself, and we kept a page. I'hc principal function of 
this retainer was to quarrel with the cook; in which respect he w'as a perfect 
Whittington, without his cat, or the remotest chance of being made Lord Mayor. 

He appears to me to have lived in a hail of saucepandids. His whole existence 
WMS a scuffle. He would shriek for help on the most improper occasions,—as when 
* wp had a little dinner-party, or a fetv friends in the evening,—and would come 
tumbling out of the kitten, with iron missiles flying afler him. We wanted to get 
rid of him, but he was vciy much attached to us, and wouldn’t go. He was a 
tearful boy, afRl btipke into such deplorable bimcntations, when a cessation of our 
connexion w-as hinted at, that we were obliged to keep him. He had no mother— 
no anything in the way of a relative, that 1 could discover, except a sister, wrho fled 
to* America the moment we had taken him off her hands; and he became quartered 
on us like a horrible young changeling. He had a l|yely perception of his own 
unfortunate state, and was alwaw nibbing nis eyes writli the sleeve of his jacket,^ or 
stooping to blow hb nose on the extreme comer of a little pocket-handkerchief, 
whitm he never nvti4/ take completely out of |^b pocket, but always economised and 
secreted. • 

This unlucky page, engaged in an evil hour at six pounds ten per annum, was a 
source of continual trouble to me, I watche'R hirif as he grew—and he grew like 
saarlet beans—-with painful apprehensions of the time when he Vould b^n to 
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shave; even of the days when he would be bald or grey. 1 saw no prospect of ever 
^ttiug rid of him; and» projecting myself into £e future^ used to tlunk what an 
inconvenience he would be when he was an old man. 

1 never exMctetl anything less, than this unfortonate's manner of getting me out 
of my diOicuity. He stole Dorans watch, which, like evex^hing else belonging to 
us, had no particular place of its own; and, converting it into money, spent the 
produce (he was always a wcak*mi!u!cd boy) in incessantly riding up and doivn 
oetween London and L'abridge outside the coach. He was taken to ^w Street, 
as well as I remember, on the completion of his hfleenth joumqr; when fbbr-and* 
sixpence, and a second-hand hfe whicli he couldn’t play, found upon* his 
person. « 

The surprise and its consequences would have been much less disagreeable to me 
if he had not been peiutcut. But he was very penitent indeed, and in a peculM 
wray—not in the lump, but by instalments. For example: the day after Ufat on 
which I was obliged to ap:>ear against him, he made cenain revelations touching a 
liampcr in tlie cellar, which we believed to be full of wine, but which had nothing 
in it except bottles and corks. We supposed he had now eased his mind, and told 
the w'orst he knew of the cook; but, a day or two af(crw*ards, his conscience sus¬ 
tained a new twinge, and he disclosed how she had a little girl, who, eatly every 
morning, took away oar b.'ead; anil also l.ow he himself had l>ecn suborned to 
maintain the milkman in coals. In two or three days more, I was informed by the 
authorities of his having led to tlie discnvciy of sitloins cf heef among the kitclien- 
stuir, and sheds in the rag-bag. A little while afterw’ards, be broke out in an 
entirely new direction, and contosed to a knowledge of burglarious intentions as tu 
our premises, on the ]art of the pot-boy, who was immediately taken up. I got to 
be so adiained of being such a victim, Uiat ] would havCfgivcn him any money to 
hold liis tongue, or would have ofTcreti a round bribe for his being permitted to run 
away. It was an aggravating circumstance in the case that he liiui no idea of this, 
but conceived that he was making me amends in eveiy new discovery: not to say, 
heapi.ng obligaiions on my head. ' 

At l^t 1 ran away myself, whenever I saw an emissary of the police approaching 
with some new inteUigence; and lived a .stealthy life until he was tried and ordered 
to be transported. Lveii then he couldn’t be qaioT, but was always writing ii-i 
letters; and wanted so much to sec Dora before he went away, Uia^ Dora went tu 
visit him, and fainted when she found herself inside the iron bars. In short, I had 
no peace of my life until he was expatriated, and made (as 1 oftenvards heard) a 
iliephcrd of, ** up the country” somewhere; 1 have no geographical idea where. 

All this led me into some serious rcncclioics and presented our mistakes in a new 
aspect; as 1 could not help communicating to Dora one evening, in spite of my \ 
tenderness for her. ' • 

** My love,” said I, ** it is very painful to me to think that our want of system and 
management, involves not only ourselves (ivlilch we have got used ito), but other 
people." 

** Yott have been silent for a long time, and now you are going to be cross i" 
said Dora. * . 

“ No my dear, indeed I Let me explain to you what I mean.** 

** I think I don't want to*1cnow,” said Dora. 

** But I want you to know, my love. Put Jip dowTi.” 

Dora put his nose to mine, and said "Boh I” to dri»/e my seriousness away; 
hut, not succeeding, ordered him int<5 bis Pagoda, and sat looking at me. with her 
hands folded and a most resigned Uttle expression of countenance. 

" The fact is. my dear/’ 1 began, ’(-there is conta^on in os. We infect eveiy* 
gat about ns." o 


. s * 



I resolve to form my Child-IVt/is Mind, 4a i 

X might have gone on in this figurative manner, if Dora*s face had not admonished 
me that she vas wondering with all her might whether 1 was going to propose any 
new kind of vacanation, or other medicsu remedy, for this unwholesome state of 
GUI'S. Therefore 1 checked myself, and made my meaning plainer. 

It is not merely, my pet,” said I, **that we lose money and comfort, and even 
temjxir sometimes, by not learning to be more careful; but that we incur the 
serious responsibility of s{>oUing eveiy’one who conics into our service, or has any 
dealings with us. I begin to be afraid that the fault is not entirely on one side, 
bui tliat these pcojrio all turn out ill because %ve don’t turn out very well ourselves.” 

“ Oh, what an accusation," exclaimed Dora, opening her eyes wide; “ to say 
that you ever saw me take gold watches I Oh ! ” 

^ ** My dearest,” 1 remonstrated, “don’t talk preposterous nonsense! \Vlio has 
madf the least allusion to gold watches ?” 

“ You did,” returned i^ora. “ You know you did. You said I hadn’t turned 
out w'cll, and compared me to him.” 

“ To w'hom?” 1 asked. 

*‘To the page,” subbed Dora. “Oh, you cruel fellow, to compare your aflec- 
tionate wife to a transported iiage 1 Why didn’t you tell me your opinion of me 
before we were married ? \V hy didn’t you say, you hanl-hearted thing, that you 
were convinced I was worse than a transport^ pa^e? Oh, what a dreadful 
opinion to liave of me I Oh, my goodness !” 

“Now, Dora, my love,” I returned, gently trj’ing to remove the handkerchief 
she pressed to her eves, “ this is not only very ridiculous of you, but very wrong. 
In the first place, it’s not true.” 

“You always said he was a story-teller,” sobbed Dora. “And now you say 
tlie same of me ! Oh, ^hat shall 1 rlo 1 What shall 1 do !” 

“ My darling girl,” I retorted, “ I really mu^t entreat you to be reasonable, and 
listen to what 1 did say, and do say. My dear Dora, unless we learn to do our duty 
to those whom we employ, they* will never Icam to do their duty to us. I am 
afraid we present opportunities to people to do wrong, that never ought to be pre¬ 
sented. kCven if we were as lax as we are, in all our arrangements, by choice— 
which we ace not—even if wg liked it, and found it agreeable to be .so—which we 
don't—I am nersuaded we should have no right to go on in this way. We are 
positively cornipting people. We are bound to think of that. I can’t help thinking 
of it, Dora. It is a reflection I am unable to dismiss, and it sometimes makes me 
very uneasy. There, dear, tliat *s alL Come now. Don’t be foolish 2” 

Dora w'ould not allow me, for a long lime, to remove the handkerchief. She 
sat sobbing and murmuring behind it, that, if 1 was uneasy, why had I ever been 
cnarried ? W’hy hadnlt I said, even the day before we went to church, that I knew 
I should be uneasy, and I would rather not ? If I couldn’t bear her, why didn’t I 
send her aw^ to her aunt’s a* Putney, or to Julia Mills in India? Julia would be 
glad to see her, Aid would not call her a transported page ; Julia never had called 
her anything of the sort. In sliort, Dora svas so afllicted, and so afflicted me by 
being m that condition, that 1 felt it was of no use repeating this kind of effort, 
though never so mildly, and I must take some other course. 

Wnat other course was left to take? To “form her mind?” This was a 
common phrase of words which had a fair and promising sound, and I resolved to 
form Dora's mind. • 

I began immediately. When Dora wes v'eiy childish, and I would have 
infinitely preferred to humor her, I tried to be grai^i!—arid disconcerted her, and 
myself too. I talked to her on the subjeq^ wluch occupied my thoughts ; and I 
read Shakespeare to her—and fatigued her to the last degre^ I accustomed 
myself to giving her, a# it were quite casual}/, liUle scraps of useful information. 
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or sooiul opinion—and site started from them when I let them off, as if they had 
been crackers. No matter liow incidentally or naturally 1 endeavoured to form 
my little wife's mind, 1 could not help seeing that she always had an instinctive 
perception of what 1 was about, and became a prey to the keenest apprehensions. 
In particular, it was clear to me, that she thought Shakespeare a tarrible fellow, 
llie formation went on very slowly. 

1 pressed Traddles into the service without his knowledge ; and wbeneyer he 
came to see us, exploded my mines upon him for the etliftcation of Dora at,second 
hand. The amount of practical wisdom 1 bestowed uj>on Trqf’dles in this manner 
was immense, and of the best ouality ; but it had no other tjrtccl upon Dora jli.'in 
to depress her spirits, an<l m.ake her always ncr\*ous with the dread that it would 
be her turn next. 1 foiiiul myself in the coiulition of a schoolinnstcr, a trap, a 
pitfall; of alwap playing spider to Dora's fly, and always pouncing out of np' liclfe 
to her infinite disturbance. ,* 

Still, looking forward through this intermediate stage, to the time when there 
should be a perfect sympathy Ijctwecn Dora aial me, .ami when I sh.ouhl have 
“formed h'T mind” to my enure satisfnetion, I pci-severed, even for months. 
Finding at last, however, that, aithosigh I had been .all ihi> time a vciy jioieupint 
or hedgehog, briMtling all over with determinatirsn, I had efTecicd nothing, it began 
to occur to me th.it pcihaps Dora's mind was aheady formed. 

On further consideration this appeared so likely, that 1 abandoned my scheme, 
which had h.ad a more promising appearance in words than in action ; resolving 
henceforth to l>e .satisfied with my child-wife, and to try to change her into nothing 
else by any process. I was heartily tired of being sagacious and prudent by 
myself, and of seeing my dai ling under restraint; so, 1 bought a pretty pair of 
ear-rings for her, and a collar for lip, and went home t>ne day to make myself 
agreeable. 

Dora was delighted with the little presents, and kissed me joyfully; but, tliore 
w'as a shadow between us, however slight, and «I had made up my mind that it 
should not be there. If there must such a shadow anywhere, 1 would keep it 
for the future in my own breast. 

I sat down by my wife on the sofa, and put the car-rings in her ears^; and then I 
told her that 1 feared we had not been quite as g6o<l company lately, os uc u^cd 
to be, and diat tire fault was mine. Which 1 sincerely felt, and Which indeed it 
>vas. 

** The truth is, Dora, my life,” I said, “ I have been trying to be wise.” 

“And to make me wise too,” said Dora, timidly. “ Haven’t you, Doady V 

I nodded assent to the pretty inquiry of the raised eyebrows, and kissed the 
parted lips. « .j 

“ It's of not a bit of use,” saitl Dora, shaking her head, until the car-rings rang 
again. “ You know what a little thing I am, and what 1 wanted you to call me 
from tlie first. If you can't do so, 1 am afraid you ’ll never like me. Are }’ou 
sure you don’t tlrink, sometimes, it would have been belter to have—*” 

** Done what, my dear T* For she made no effort to proceed. 

Nothing 1” said Dora. 

“ Nothing t" I repeated^i 

She put her arms round my neck, and laughed, and called herself by her favorite 
name of a goose, and hid her face on my shoulder in suc|^, a profusion of curls that 
it was quite a ta^ to dear them awaf and see it 

“ Don’t I tlxink it would bave been better to have done nothing than to have 
tried to form my little wife’s mind f’ said I, laughing at myselC “ Is that the 
question ? Yesu indeed, 1 do.” ** 

“Jfthlit whM you have been,tryiitgr cried Don. “Ohwhatadiockingboyr 
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** But I shall never try any more,” said I. “ For I love her dearly as slie is.” 

“ Without a story—really ?” inquired Dora, creeping closer to me. 

** Why should I seek to cliange,” said I, “what has been so precious to me for 
so long? You never can show better than as your own natural self, my sweet 
Dora ; and we’ll trv no conceited experiments, but go back to our old way, and be 
happy.” 

“ y^nd be happy I” relumed Dora. “Yes! All day I And you won’t mind 
things going a tiny morsel wrong, sometimes ?” 

“No, no,” said “ We must do the best we can.” 

^ And you won’t me, any more, that we make other people bad,” coaxed 
Dora; “ will you ? Because you know it’s so dreadfully cross !” 

“ No, no,” said I. 

It’s better for me to be stupid than uncomfort.ab]e. Isn’t it ?” s.aid Dora. 

“ Rcttcr to be naturall]^)ora tlnin anything else in the world.” 

** In the world 1 Ah Uoady, it’s a large place 

She shook her head, turned her delighted briglit eyes up to mine, kissed mo, 
broke into a merry Laugh, and sprang away to })ut on jip’s new collar. 

So ended my List attempt to make any change in Dora. I had been unhappy in 
trying it; I could not endure my own solitary wisdom ; I could not reconcile it with 
licr foiii.cr appeal to me as my child-wife. I resolved to do what I could, in a 
quiet way, to improve our proceedings myself; but, I foresaw that my utmost 
W(Jiild be very litUe, or I nmst degenerate into the spider again, and be for ever 
lying in wait. 

And the shadow I have mentioned, tliat was not to be between us any more, but 
was to rest wholly on my o\m heart. IIow did that fall ? 

The old unhappy fceliag perwaded my life. It was deepened, if it were changed 
at all; but it was as undefined os ever, and addressed me like a strain of sorrowful 
music faintly heard in the night. I loved my wife dearly, and 1 was happy; but 
tlie happinc.ss 1 had vaguely anticipated, once, was not Uie happiness 1 enjoyed, 
and there was always sometliing wanting. 

In fulfilracnt of the compact 1 have made with my.self, to reflect my mind on this 
paper, I again examine it, closely, and bring its secrets to the light. What I 
missed, I stifl regarded—I alfrap regarded—as something that had been a dream 
of iny youthfu^fancy; that was incap.ible of realisation ; that 1 was now discover¬ 
ing to be so, with some natural pain, as all men did. But, that it would have been 
l>ctter for me if my wife could have helped me more, and shared the many thoughts 
in which 1 had no partner; and that this might have been ; 1 knew. 

Between these two irrcconcilcable conclusions: tiie one, that u liat I felt was 
genend and unavoidal:{^c; the other, that it was particular to me, and might have 
been different: I balanced curiously, with no distinct sense of tlieir opposition to 
each other. When I thought of the airy dreams of youth that are incapable of 
realisation, I thought of the better state preceding manhood that I had outgroum. 
And then the contented days with Agnes, in the dear old house, arose before me, 
like spectres of the dead, Uiat might have some renewal in another world, but never 
KStfer more could be reanimated here. 

Sometimes, the speculation came into my thoughts, ^Hiat might have happened, 
or .what would have happened, if Dora and I had never known each other 7 But, 
she was so incorporated with my existence, that it was the idlest of all fancies, 
and would soon rise out^ my reach and s^ht, like gossamer floating in the air. 

I always loved her. What I am descrining, slun^red, and half awoke, and 
dept again, in the innermost recesses of my mind. ^ There was no evidence of it in 
me; I know of no influence it had in anythfhg I laid or did. I bore the weight of 

our little carcSi and all my projects; Dora held the pens j and^we both felt thut 
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oarshares were adjusted as the case reqaired. She ^ras truljr fond of me, ana 
proad of me; and when Agnes wrote a few earnest words in her letters to I>ora, ctf 
the pride and interest with which my old friends heard of my growing reputation, 
and read my book as if th^ heard me speaking its contents, Dora read them out 
to me with tears of joy in her bright eye& -and said 1 was a dear old clever. 
Hunons boy. 

**The first mistaken impulse of an undisciplined heart'* Those words Mrs. 
Strong’s were constantly recurring to me, at tnis time; were almost alwarajprcscnt 
to my mind. 1 awoke with them, often, in the night; 1 req^ml^rr to have even 
read them, in dreams, inscribed upon the walls of housest For 1 knew, dow, 
that my own heart was undisciplined when it first loved Doth; and that if it had 
bea disciplined, it never could have felt, when we were married, what it h^ felt 
in its secret experience. 

“There can be no disparity in marriage, like unsuital^lityof mind and purJ>ose.*’ 
Those words I remcml>erei) too. 1 had endeavoured to adapt Dora to myself and 
found it impracticable. It remained fur me to adapt myself to Dora; to share 
with her what I could, and be happy ; to hear on my own shoulders what I must, 
and be still happy. This was the distipUne to which I tried to bring my heart, 
when I b^an to think. It made my second year much happier than my first; and, 
what was better still, made Dora's life all sunshine. 

But, as that year wore on, I >ura was not strong. I had hoped that lighter hands 
than mine would help to m<ndd her character, and that a baby-smile ujp>on her 
breast might change my child-wife to a woman. It was not to be. Ine s]>irit 
fluttered for a moment on the threshold of its little prison, and, unconscious of cap¬ 
tivity, took wing. 

'* When I con run about again, as I used to do, aunt,'* said Dora, “ I shall make 
Jip race. He is getting ouite slow and lazy." 

“1 suspect, my dear,*' said my aunt, quietly working by her side, “he has a 
worse disorder than that. Age, Dora.” „ 

“ Do yon think he is old T said Dora, astonished. “ Oh, how strange it seems 
that Tip should l>e old 

“It *8 a complaint wc are all liable to. Little One, as we get on in life," said my 
cunt, cheerfully ; “ I don’t feel more free from it thin I used to be, I 'assure you." 

“But Jip," said Dora, looking at him with compassion, “even fittlc Jip 1 Oh, 
poor fellow!” 

“ I dare say he 11 last a long time yet. Blossom,” said my aunt, patting Dora on 
the check, as she leaned out of her couch to look at Tip, who rcsf>onded by standing 
on his hind legs, and liaulking himself in various asthmatic attempts to scramble up 
by the head and shoulders. “ He must have a piece of ^annel in his house lips 
winter, and I shouldn't wonder if he came out quite fresh orain, with the flowers in 
the spring. Bless the little dog!" exclaimed my annt. “If he had as many lives 
as a cat, and was on the point of losing 'cm ul, he'd bark md with ms last 
breath, I believe 1" 

Dora had helped him up on the sofa; where he really was defying my aunt to 
each a fiirious extent, that he couldn't keep strmght, but barked himaslf 
The more my aunt looked at him, the more he reproached her; for, she had lately 
taken to spectacles, and for some inscratable reason he conside^ the glasses 
personaL , 

Dora made him lie down by her, i|ifh a good deal of persuasion; and when he 
was quiet, drew one of hinlong ears through and through her hand, repeating 
thoughtfully, “ Even little Jip I Oh, jpoor f^ow I" 

“ His longs are good enough,*' said my aunt, gaily, “and his dislikes are not at 
all feeble. He has a good many yean bmre him, no doubt. But if vou want a 
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doe to race with. Little Blossom, he has lived too well for that, and I *11 mve 
you one.’* 

** Thank yon, annt,” said Dora, faintly. “ But don’t, please 1” 

No f’ said my aunt, taking olTher spectacles. 

** I couldn’t have any other dog but Jip,” said Dora. ** It would be so unkind 
o Jip 1 Besides, I couldn’t be such fnends with any other dog but Jip; because 
he woijldn’t have known me before 1 was married, and wouldn't have barked at 
1 toady when he first came to our house. 1 couldn’t care for any other dog but Ji]i, 

1 ara^raid, aunt” • 

“To be sure!” saidTmy aun^ patting her cheek again. “ You are right.” 

“ You are not offended,” said Dora, “are you ?” 

“ Why, what a sensitive pet it is I” cried my aunt, bending over her affectionately. 
“ To l^ink that I could be offended !” 

“ No, no, I didn’t reallyAhink so,” returned Dora; “but I am a little tired, and 
it made me silly for a moment—1 am always a silly little thing, you know; but it 
made roe more silly—to talk about Tip. lie has knouii me in all that has happened 
to me, haven’t you, Jip 7 And 1 cdufdn'’t bear to slight him, because he was a little 
altered—could I, Jip ?” 

Jip nestled closer to his mistress, and larily licked her hand. 

“You are not so old, Jip, are you, that you’ll leave your mistress yet?" said 
Dora. “ We may keep one anotlicr company, a little longer !” 

My pretty Dora 1 When she came down to dinner on the ensuing Sunday, and 
was so glad to see old Traddles (who alway's dined with us on Sunday), we thought 
she would be “ running about as she used to do,” in a few days. But they said, 
v.ait a few days more, and then, wait a few days more; and still she neither ran 
nor walked. She looked ^ery pretty, and was very merry; but the little feet tlmt 
used to be so nimble when they danced round Jip, were dull and motionless. 

I began to carry her down-stairs every morning, and up-stairs every night. She 
would clasp me round the neck and laugh, the while, as if I did it for a wager. 
Tip would bark and caper round us, and go on before, and look back on the landing, 
breathing short, to see that we were coming. My aunt, the best and most cheerful 
of nurses, woi^d trudge after us^a moving mass of shawls and pillows. Mr. Dick 
svould not have relinquished his post of candle-bearer to any one alive. Traddles 
would be often wt the bottom of the staircase, looking on, and taking charge of 
sportive messages from Dora to the dearest girl in the world. We made quite a 
gay pfocession of it, and my child-wife was the gayest there. 

But, sometimes, when 1 took her up, and felt Ui'at she was lighter in my arms, a 
dead blank feeling came upon me, as if I were approaching to some frozen region 
unseen, tliat numbedwny life. I avoided the recognition of this feeling by any 
name, or by any communing with myself; until one night, when it was very strong 
upon me, and my aunt had left her with a parting cry of “Good-night, I.ittle 
Blossom,” I sat down at my desk alone, and cried to think. Oh what a fetal name it 
waS| and how tlie blossom withered in its bloom upon the tree 1 
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CHAPTER XLIX 

• AM INVOLVED IN MYSTERY. 

[ RECEIVED one morning by the post, the following letter, datea Cantcrljpry, and 
addressed to me at Doctors^ Commons; which I read witli s<yne surprise: 

“My DEAR Sir, 

“Circumstancesbeyond my individual control have, for a considerable lapse 
of time, eflfectcd a sevcratice of that intimacy which, in the limited opjiortui^ics 
conceded to me in the midst of my professional duties, of cuntctnp!atir:g t!t« scenes 
and events of the past, tinged by the prismatic hues of nlemory, hus ever atTonlctl me, 
as it ever must continue to afford, gratiiung emotions of no common description. 
'Fliis fact, my d«ir sir, combined with the distinguished clc\ali.»n to which your 
talents have raised you, deters me fnnti ]>rtsun:ing to a'pire to the liberty of 
addressing the companion of my youth, by the familiar appi^ llation of Copperficld ! 
It is sufficient to know that the name to wliuh I do myseif the honor to refer, will 
ever be treasured among the muniments of o ir house (I alliulc to'the arcliU'cs con» 
nccted with our fonner lotlgers, preserved by Mrs. Mlcawbcr), with sentiments of 
personal esteem amounting to affection. 

“ It is not for one situated, throii 5 ^;h his origin.al errors and a fortuitous combi* 
nation of unpropitious events, as is the fuunderetl Itaik (if he may be allowed to 
assume so maritime a denomination), who now takes uj^ the pen to address you— 
it is not, I repeat, for one so circunvstan^ed, to a«loj>t tiu: language of compliment, 
or of congratulation. That, he leaves to abler and to purer hands. 

“ If your more important avocations should admit of your ever tracing these im* 
perfect characters tlius far—wliich may l>c, or may not be, as circumstances arise— 
you will naturally inquire by wliat object am 1 intluenccd, then, in inditing the 
present missive I Allow me to say that 1 fully defer to the reasonable cliaracicr of 
that inquiry, and proceed to dcycloiJe it: premising that it is «:»/,an object of a 
pecuni:^ nature. ^ 

“ Without more directly referring to any latent ability that may possibljr exist on 
my part, of wielding the thunderfiolt, or directing the devouring and avenging fl.ame 
in any quarter, I mav fjc permitted to observe, in passing, tliat my brightest visions 
are for ever dispelled—tliat my peace is sliattered and my power of enjoyment de¬ 
stroyed—that my heart is no longer in the right place—and that I no more wall^ 
erect before my fellow man. The canker is in tfie Hower.* The cup is bitter to<he 
brim. The w'onn is at his work, and will soon dispose of his victim. Tlie sooner 
the better. But 1 will not digress. • 

“ Placed in a mental position of peculiar palnfidness, beyond the assuaging reach 
even of Mrs. Micawbei's influence, though exercised in the tripartite character of 
woman, wife, and mother, it is my intention to fly from myself for a short ji^od, 
and devote a respite of eight-and-forty hours to revUiting some metropolitan scenes 
of past enjoyment. Ammg other havens of domestic tranquillity and peace of mind, 
my feet will naturally tend towards tlie King’s Bench Prison. In stating that { 
shall be (I). 'V.)on tne outside of the south wall of that place of incarceration on 
civil process, the day aftei^ to*morr(f!v, at seven in the eveun^ precisely, my object 
in this epistolary communication is accomplished. 

**1 do not feel warranted im soliciting my former friend Mr. Copperfield, or mY 
fonner frienddilr. Thomas Traddlra of the Inner Temple, if that gentleman is stiu 
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edstent and forthcoming, to condescend to meet me, and renew (so far as may be) 
our past relations of the olden time. I confine myself to throwing out the obser> 
ration, that, at the hour and place I have indicated, may be found such ruined 
vestiges as y€t 

** Remain, 

**Of 

“A 

“ Fallen Tower, 

- . '* Wilkins Micawber. 

"P.S. It may be Iclvisable to superadd to the above, the statement that Mrs. 
Micaw ber is in confidential pos.<>C:>bion of my intentions.’* 

• 

I re.wl the letter over several times. Making due allowance for Mr. Micawber’s 
lofty style of composition, Ad for the extraordinary relish with which he sat down 
anti wrote long letters on all possible and imposbiblc occasions, 1 still believed that 
something important lay hidden at the butlom of this roundabout communication. 

1 put it down, to think about it; and took it up again, to read it once more ; and 
w as still pursuing it, when Traddles found me in the height of my perplexity. 

“ My (Var lello\v,” said I, “ 1 never was better plca.sed to see you. You come 
to give me the benefit of your sober judgment at a must opportune time. 1 have 
received a very singular letter, Traddles, fiom Mr. Micawber.” 

“\o?” cried I'raddles. “You don’t say so? And 1 have received one from 
Mrs. Micawber!” 

With that, Traddles, who was flushed with wsilking, and whose hair, under the 
combined clTccts of cxcrcisg and excitement, stood on end as if he saw a cheerful 
ghoit, profluctvl liis letter and made an exchange with me. I watched him into the 
heart of Mr. Micawber’s letter, and returned the elevation of eyebrows with %vhich 
he said “‘Wielding the thunderbolt, or directing the devouring and avenging 
fl.amc!’ Bless me, Coppcrficld I”~and then entered on the perusal of Mrs. 
Micawbers epistle. 

It ran thus : 

“My best rejjards to Mr. Thdfhas Traddles, and if he should still remember one 
who formerly hatt the happiness of being well ac<iuainted with him, may I beg a 
few moments of his leisure time? 1 assure Mr. T. T. that I would not intrude 
upon his kindness, w'ere 1 in any other position th.an on the confines of distraction. 

“Though harrowing to myself to mention, the alienation of Mr. Micawber 
(formerly so domesticated) from his wife and family, is the cause of my addressing 
ny unhappy appeal Traddles, and soliciting his best indulgence. Mr. T. 

ca^form no adequate idea of the change in Mr. Micawber’s conduct, of his w'ild* 
ness, of his violence. It lias gradually augmented, until it assumes the appearance 
of aboratiott of^nteUccL Scarcely a day passes, 1 assure Mr. Traddles, on which 
some paroxysm docs not take place. &Ir. T. will not require me to depict my 
feelings, when I inform him that 1 have become accustomed to hear Mr. Micawber 
asK'^j>that he has sold himself to the D. Mystery and secrecy have long been his 
principsd characteristic, have long replaced unlimited confidence. The slightest 
provocation, even being asked ir there is anything he would prefer for dnmer, 
causes him to express a u^h for a separation. Last night, on being rhildi$hly 
solicited for twopence, to ouy ‘ lemon-stunner^j^a local sweetmeat—he presented 
an oyster*knife at the twins I * ^ ^ 

“ 1 entreat Mr. Traddles to bear with me entering into these details. With* 
out them, Mr. T. would indeed find it difficult to iSrm the faintcst^conception of 
ny heart*rending situation. „ 
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, ** May I now venttiie to confide to Mr. T. the purport ^ my letter? Will h« 
now allow me to throw myself on his friendly consideration t Oh yes, for 1 know 
his heart I 

** The quick of affection is not easily blinded, when of the finnale sex. Mr. 
Micawber is going to London. Though he studiously concealed his hand, tliis 
morning before breakfast, in writing tlie direction-card which he attadled to the 
little brown valise of happier days, the eagle-glance of matrimonial anxiety detected 
d,o,n, distinctly traced. The West-ICnd destination of the coach, b t)^ Golden 
Cross. Dare 1 fervently implore Mr. T. to see my misgwded husband, and to 
reason with him? Dare 1 ask Mr. T. to endeavour tb step in between Mr. 
Micaw'ber and hb agonised family ? Oh no, for that would be too much ! 

*‘lf Mr. Copperheld should yet remember one unknown to fame, will Mr. T. 
take charge of my unalteral)le regards and similar entreaties ? In any casq he will 
have the l>enevolence /a r^nstder this communication strictly private^ and en no 
account whatever to he alluded to^ hmever distantly^ in the presence of Mr, Micawber, 

If Mr. T. should ever reply to it (which I cannot but feel to be most improbable), a 
letter addressed to M. £., Post Office, Canterbury, will be fraught with less paiitful 
consequences than any addressed immediately to one, who subscribes herself, in 
extreme distress, 

*' Mr, Thomas Traddlcs’s respectful fnend and Suppliant, 

"Emma Micawber.’* 

** What do you think of that letter f ’ said Traddles, casting hb eyes upon me, 
when I had read it twice. 

What do you tliink of the other ?” said I. For be'was still reading it with 
knitted brows. * 

“I think that the two together, Coppcrfield,” replied Traddles, "mean more 
than Mr. and Mrs. Micawber usually mean in their correspondence—but I don’t 
know what. They are both written in good daith, I have no doubt, and without 
any collusion. Poor thing t” he was now alluding to Mrs. Micawltcr’s letter, and 
we were standing side by side comparing the two; *' it will be a cliarity to write to 
her, at all events, and tell her that we will not fi^l to see Mr. Mic^vbi^.” ^ • 

I acceded to this, the more readily, because 1 now reproached myself with having 
treated her former letter rather ligiuly. It liad set me tliinking^ good deal at tiie 
time, as 1 have mentioned in its place ; but my absorption in my own affairs, my 
experience of the family, and my nearing nothing more, had gradually ended in my 
dismbsing the subject. 1 had often thought of the Micawbers, but chiefly to 
wonder what **pecuniary liabilities" they were estabibhing in Canterbury, and to 
recall how shy Mr. Micawber was of me when he becami; clerk to Uriah ilee|v. 

However, 1 now wrote a comforting letter to Mrs. Micawber, in our joint names, 
and we both signed it. As we walked into town to post it. Traces and I held a 
long conference, and launched into a number of speculations#* which 1 need not re¬ 
peat. We took my aunt into our counsels in tlie ^lemoon ; bnt our only decided 
conclusion was, that we would be very punctual in keeping hir. Micawber's ap 
poiiitment 

Although we appeared at the stipulated plan a quarter of ui boor before the 
time, we found Mr. Micawber already there. He was standing with to arms folded* 
over against the wall, looking at the spikes on the top, with a sentimentM expre^ 
non, as if they were the interlacug boughs of trees that bad shaded him in hb 
you^ *' ■ \ 

When we accosted him, I(]s m.'umer was something more confused, and some¬ 
thing less genteel than of yore. He hod relinqubbed hb legal suit of black for the 
purposes of tnis excursion, asd wore the old surtout an4 ti^ti^ but not quite i?|lh 
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the ohl air. He gradually pidied up more and more of it as we conversed wiili 
him; but, his very eye-glass seemed to hang less easily, and his shirt collar, though 
still of the old fomudable dimensions, rather druoj>cd. 

** Gentlemen !’* said Mr. Mienwber, after the iir.st salutations, "you are friends 
in need, and friends indeed. Allow me to ofler my inquiries with reference to the 
physical welfare of Mrs. Coppcrfield in arxr, and Mrs. Traddles in posse^ —^pre¬ 
suming, that is to say, that my friend Mr. Traddles is not yet unit^ to the object 
of his afllctions, for weal and for woe.” 

We aclfnowledged bis politeness, and made suitable replies. He then directed 
our attention to toe v^V And was bcgixming, " I assure you, gentlemen,” when I 
ventured to object to tHht ceremonious form of address, and to beg that he would 
speak to us in the old way. 

"Aly dear Copperfield,” he returned, pressing my hand, "your cordiality over- 
rowers Ihe. This reception of a shatterra fragment of the Temple once called 
hlan—if I may be permittea so to express myself—bespeaks a heart that is an 
honor to our common nature. I was about to observe that 1 again behold the 
serene spot where some of the happiest hours of my existence fleeted by.” 

" Made so, 1 am sure, by Mrs. Micawber,” said I. " 1 hope she is well ?” 

** Thank you,” returned Mr. Micawber, whose face clouded at this reference, 
** she is but so-so. • And this,” said Mr. Micawber, nodding his head sorrowfully, 
** is the llcnch t Where, for the first time in many revolving years, the over- 
n helming pressure of pecuniary liabilities was not proclaimed, from day to day, 
by importunate voices declining to vacate'lhe passage; where Uiere was no knocker 
on the door for any cretlitor to apj^eal to ; where personal service of process was 
not required, and detainets vrere merely lodged at the gate I Gentlemen,” said 
Mr. Micawber, "when the^liadow of that iron-work on the summit of the brick 
structure has Wen reflected on the gravel of the Parade, 1 have seen iny cliildrcn 
thread the mazes of the intricate pattern, avoiding the dark marks. I ha\'e been 
familiar with every stone in the plai^ If 1 betray weakness, you will know how 
to excuse me.” 


'* We have all got on in life since then, Mr. hlicawbcr,” said I. 

" Mr. Copperfield,” returned Mr. Micawber, bitterly, “when I was an inmate 
of that retreat f could look my fellow-man in the face, and punch his head if lie 
ofTciidcd me. Mja fellow-man and myself are no longer on those glorious terms !’’ 

Turning from the building in a downcast manner, Mr. Micawber accepted my 
proifered arm on one side^ and the proffered arm of Traddles on the other, anil 
walked away between us. 

“ llicre are some landmarks,” observed Mr. Micawber, looking fondly back 
aver liis shoulder, “on the road to the tomb, which, but for the impiety of the 
SspffatioRt a man would ^ish never to have passed. Such is tlie Bench in my 
chequered career.” 

“ Oh, you aredn l(pv spirits, Mr. Micawber,” said Traddles. 

“ I am, sir,” interposed Mr. Micawber. 

“ 1 ho^,” said Traddles, “ it is not because 3 rou have conceived a dislike to the 
I am a lawyer mrad^ you know.” 

hfn Micawber answered not a word. ^ 

** How is our friend Keep, Mr. Micawber f* said I, after a silence. 

“ My dear Copperfidd,” returned Mr. Micawber, bursting into a state of much 
excitement, and turning “ if you ask after my employer as your friend, I am 
sorry for it; if yon ask imer him os fv^fnend, I raidonically smile at it. In what¬ 
ever capodty yon ask after my employer, I beg, without offence to you, to limit 
my reply to this—that whatever his state of health may be, his appearance is foxy: 
Bot to say diabolicaL Yon will allow as a private individual, t<f decline pur- 
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raing a subject which has lashed me to the utmost verge of desperation m my jwo- 
fessional capacity.” 

1 expressed my n^et for having innocently touched upon a theme that roused 
him so much. May I ask,” said If 'Sviihout any hazard of rej)eatii>g the mistake, 
how my old friends Mr. ami Miss \Vickficld*arc?” 

“ Miss Wickticld,” said Mr. Micauber, now turning red, ** is, as she always is, 
a pattern, and a bright examtde. My tlcar Coppcrfield, she is the only stjpnry spot 
in a mUerable existence, ^ly icspect fvtr that young lady, my admiiatiqp of her 
character, my devotion to her for her love and truth, aiul ^idness !—'lake me,” 
said Mr. Micawber, “down a turning, for, upon my suulj^jn my present slJtc of 
mind I am not c<]ual to this !'* 

We wheeled him olT into a narrow street, where he took out his pocket-handker¬ 
chief, and stooil with his back to a wall. If I looked as gravely at hii# as 
'i'raddles did, he must have hmiid (»ur company by 11(4 means inspiriting. * 

“It is iny fate,” said Mr. .Micawber, ins’feigiiedly soblnng, but doing even 
that, with a shadow of the c>ld e.\pies‘>ion of doing something genteel; “it is luy 
fate, gentlemen, that the finer feehngs of our nature Inivc become reproaches to 
me. My homage to MUs Wickfiehl, is a flight of arrows in my bowm. Ytm 
had better leave me, if you please, to walk the earth as a vagabond. 'I'he worm 
will settle my busincs.s in double-quick time.” * 

Without attending to this invocation, we stootl by, until he put up his pocket- 
ham 1 kerchief, pulleJ up his shirt-collar, and, to delude any person in the neigh- 
b 4 jurhood who might have been observing him, hummed a tune with his hat veiy 
much on one side. I then mentioned—not knowing wliat might be lost if we lost 
sight of him yet—that it would give me great pleasure to inticxiuce him to my 
aunt, if he would ride out to llighgate, where a bed wts at his .service. 

“ You shall make us a glass of your own punch, Mr. Micawber,” said I, “ and 
forget whatever you have on your mind, in piea,santer reminiscences.” 

“ Or, if confiding anything to friends wilUbe more likely to relieve you, you 
shall impart it to us, Mr. Micawber,” said 'I'raddles, prudently. 

“Gentlemen,” relurneil Mr. Micawber, “dii with me a.s you will! I am a 
straw upon the surface of the deep, and am tooled in all diteciions by the tieplunts 
—I beg your pardon ; 1 sh.ould have said the clefhcnts.” 

We w’olkcd on, arm-in-a: in, again ; found the coach in the act of starting ; and 
arrived at llighgate without encountering any difficulties by the way. I was very 
unea.sy and very uncertain in my mind w'hat to say or do for the bc.st—so was 
Traddles, evidently. Mr. Micawber was for the most part plunged into deep 
gloom. He occasionally made an attempt to smarten himself, and hum the fag- 
end of a tune; but his relapses into profound melanchoI]|were only made the mor^ 
impressive by the mockery of a hat exceedingly on one side, and a shirt-cmiar 
pulled up to his eyes. 

We went to my aunt's house rather than to mine, becausa of bora’s not being 
wcU. My aunt presented herself on being sent for, and welcomed Mr. Micawber 
with gracious cordiality. Mr. Micawlicr kissed her hand, retir^ to> the window, 
and pulling out his pocket-handkerchief, hud a mental wrestle with himselt 

Mr. Didc was at home. He was bv nature so exceedingly compassionate of 
an3rone who seemed to be ill at ease, and was so quick to find may socn pers<m out, 
that he shook hands with Mr. Micawber, at least half-i^-dozen times in five minutes. 
To Mr. Micawber, in fais troublc^this warmth, on the part of a stranger, was so 
extremely touchings that he could only say, on the occasion of each successive 
shake, ** My dear sir, you overpo'vffx me I” Which gratified Mr. Dick so mtidi, 
that he went^ it again with gnmter vigor than before. 

** The fncmdliness of this gentleman,” said Mr. Micawber to my aunt, **if you 
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will allow me, ma’am, to call a figure of speech from the vocabulary of our coarser 
national spots—floors me. To a man who is struggling with a complicated burden 
of perplexity and disquiet, such a reception is trying, 1 assure you. 

“My friend Mr. Dick,” replied iny aunt, proudly, “ is not a common man.” 

“ That 1 am convinced of,” said Mr. Micawher. “ My dear sir I” for Mr. Dick 
was shaking hands with him again ; ** I am deeply sensible of your cordiality!” 

“ How do you find yourself?” said Mr. Dick, with an anxious look. 

“ IndyTcrcnt, my dear sir,” returned Mr. Micawher, sighing. 

“ Vou must keep mi your spirits,” said Mr. Dick, “and make yourself as com- 
fiirluWe as possible.’” 

Mr. Micawher was ?|uitc overcome by there fnendJv words, and by finding hfr. 
Dick’s hand again within his own. “ It has been my lot," he ohsen'cd, “ to meet, 
in aljc dUcrsilied jcinorama of human existence, with an occasional oasis, but 
never \fiih one so green, so pushing, as the present!” 

At another time 1 shuiild nave been ainubcd by this; but I felt that we w’cre all 
con'iiraincd and une.isy, and 1 watched Mr. Micawher so anxiously, in his vacilla¬ 
tions between an evident disposition to reveal soineihing, and a counter-disposition 
to reveal nothing, that I was in a perfect fever. Traddles, sitting on the edge of 
chair, wiili lus eyes wide o[>en, and his hair more emphatically erect than ever, 
siau-il by linns atdhe ground and .at Mr. Micawher, without so much as attempting 
to put in a word. My aunt, though I saw that her shrewdest obscn'aliou was 
concentrated on her new guest, had more useful possession of her wits than either 
of U'l; for she held him in conversation, and made it necessary for him to talk, 
wl’.ethcT lie liked it or not, 

“ Vou are a very old friend of my nephew’s, Mr. Micawher,” said my aunt. “ I 
wish I h.ad had llic ple.asur»of .seeing you before.” 

“ Madam,” returned Mr. Micawher, “ I wish 1 had had the honor of knowing 
you at an c.iilicr period. I was not always the wieck you at present behold.” 

“ 1 hope Ml'S, alicawbcr and you^fiimily are well, sir,” said my aunt. 

Mr. Micawher inclined his hca<l. “They^re as well, ma’.ain,” he desperately 
ob'^erved, after a pau.se, “as Aliens and Outc.a.sls can ever bojie to be.” 

“ Lord bless you, sir!” exclaimed iny aunt in her abriqit way. “ What are you 
talking .about ?* • 

“I'hcsubsi.ste«cc of my familj*, ma’am,’' rctunicd Mr. Mic.awber, “trembles in 
tlie balance. My employer-” 

Here Mr. Micawher provokingly left off; and began to peel the lemons that had 
been under my directions set bcLre him, together with all the other appliances he 
used in making punch. 

^ “ Your employer, yoi^know,” said Mr. Dick, jogging liis arm as a gentle 
rclfllndcr. 

“ My good sir,” returned Mr. Micawher, “ you rec.all me. I am obliged to you.” 
They shook hanis again. “ My employer, ma’am—Mr. Ilcep—once did me the 
f.ivor to observe to me, that if 1 were not in the receipt of the stipendiary emolu- 
Mcnls appertaining to my engogement with him, I should probably be a mountebank 
nlMU^tne counti'y, swallowing a sword-blade, and eating the devouring element. 
J 'oranyUiing that I can perceive to the contrary, it is still jirobable that my children 
may be reduced to seek a livelihood by personal contortion, while Mrs. hlicawber 
abets their unnatural feats, ^ playing the barrel-organ.” 

Mr. Micawher, with a ranclom but expressiv^ourish of his knife, signified tliat 
these pciforinances might be expected to take place aft^r he was no more; then 
resumed his peeling wim a desperate ^ir. , 

My aunt leaned Tier elbow on the little round table that she usually kept beside 
her, and eyed liim attentively. Notwithstanding the lyrersion with whfth I regarded 
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the idea of entrapping him into any disclosure he was not prepared to mahe votun* 
tardy, I should have taken him up at this point, but for the strange proceedings in 
whiu I saw him engaged; whereof his putting the lcmon>pcel into the ketUe, Uie 
sugar into the snoffer'tray, the s]>irit into the empty jug, ana confidently attempting 
to pour boiling water out of a candlc*stick, ^ere among the most remarkable. 1 
saw tliat a crisis was at hand, and it came. lie clattered all his means and implc* 
ments tc^etlier, rose from his cliair, pulled out his pockctdmndkerclue^ and burst 
into tears. • • 

My desu Coppcrfield," said Mr. MicaWber, behind his handkercliicf, '‘this is 
an occupation, of all others, requiring an untroubled niiuc^and sc^-respeet. 1 
cannot perform it. It is out of the question." • 

“Mr. Micawber,” said I, “what is the matter? Pray speak out You arc 
among friends." • 

“ Among friends, sir !" repeated Mr. Micawber; and all he had rcservdtl came 
breaking out of him. “ Good heavens, it is principally because I am among ihiends 
that my state of mmd is what it is. What is the matter, gentlemen? What is not 
the matter? Villany is Uie matter; baseness is tlie matter; deception, fraud, 
conspiracy, are Uie matter; and the name of the whole atrocious mass is—H kep!” 
My aunt clapned her hands, and we all started up as if we uere possessal. 

“The struggle is over!" said Mr. Micawlier, violently gesticulating with his 
pocket-handkerchief, and fairly striking out from lime to time with Inith arms, as if 
lie were sw'imming under suiicriiuman dilficuhtes. “ I w’ill lead this life uo longer. 
I am a wretched being, cut utT from everythin';' Uiat makes life tolerable. 1 liave 
been under a Taboo in that infernal scuundreTs service. Give me back my wife, 
give me back my family, substitute Micasvbcr for the {letty wreleli who walks about 
tn the boots at presait on my feet, and call utron me to uvaliow a sword to-morrow, 
and I’ll do it. With an appetite!" 

1 never saw a man so hot in my lile. I tried to calm him, that we might come 
to something rational; but he got hotter and hotter, and wouldn't hear a word. 

“ I ’ll put my hand in no m.an*s h^d," soid^Ir. Micawber, gasjiing, puffing, and 
sobbing, to Uiat degree that he was like a man figliting with cold water, “until I 
have—blown to fragments—liie—a—-detestable—serpent—IlEEPl I’ll partake of 
no one’s hospitality, until I have—a—moved Movnt Vesuvius—to «»niption—on— a 
—the abanaoned rascal— Heep! Refreshment—a—undemcatl^ Uiis roof—parti* 
cularly punch—would—a—choke me—unless—I had—previously—choked the eyes 
—out of the head—a—of—interminable cheat, and liar— Heep I I—a—^1 '11 know 
nobody—and—a—say notliing—and—a—^live nowhere—until I have crushed—to 
—a—undiscoverable atoms—the—transi^ndent and immortal hypocrite and pcijurcf 
—IlEEPl” 

I really had some fear of Mr. Micawber’s dying on tfie spot The manner iir 
which he struggled through these inarticulate sentences, ana, whenever he ftrand 
hims^ getting near the name of He^ fought his way on to itip dashed at it in 
a fainting state, and brought it out with a vehemence little less than marvellous, 
was frightful; but now, when he sank into a chair, steaming, and looked at us, 
with every possible colour in his face that had no business there, and an ^yd^s 
procession of lumps following one another in hot haste up his throa^ vhence tliey 
seemed to shoot into his forehead, he had the appearance of being in the last 
eatremity. 1 would have gone to hit assistance^ but he waved me off, and 
wouldn't hear a word. ^ * " * * 

** No, Copperfidd I—^No commubication—«a—until—Miss Widcfield—a—redress 
from wrongs inflicted by consummate scoundrd—^HsiP!” (I am quite oonvinc^ 
he could not have utterra thite wdMt, but for the amasuig energy vnth which this 
word inq;)ired him sdien he felt it coming.) **IhviolaDle aecret--*—from the 
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whole world—ti—^no exceptions—this day week—a—at breakfiut time—a—every¬ 
body present—^including aunt—a—-and extremely friendly gentleman—to be at the 
hold at Canterbury—a—where—Mrs. Micawbv and myself—Auld Lang Syne in 
chorus—and—a—will expose intolerable ruffian— Keep I No more to say—a—or 
listen to persuasion—go immediately—not capable—a—^bear society—upon the 
track of devoted and doomed traitor— Keep!* 

Wi^i this last repetition of die magic word that had kept him going at all, and 
in whifh he surpassed all his previous efforts, Mr. Micawber rushed out of the 
house; leaving us ig a state of excitement, hope, and wonder, that reduced us to a 
conftition little betteij^an his own. But even then his passion for writing letters 
was too strong to be misted; for while we were yet in the height of our excitement, 
hope, and wonder, the following pastoral note was brought to me from a neighbour- 
11 % ti^em, at which he had caUeu to write it 

• 

“ Most secret and confidential. 

*‘My dear Sir, 

*' I beg to be allowed to convey, through yon, my apologies to your excellent 
aunt for my uite excitement An explosion of a smouldering volcano long sup¬ 
pressed, was the result of an internal contest more easily conceived tlian described. 

** 1 trust 1 reiSlered tolerably intelligible my appointment for the morning of this 
day week, at the house of public entertainment at Canterbury, where Mrs. Micaw¬ 
ber and myself had once the honor of uniting our voices to yours, in tlie well- 
known strain of the Immortal exciseman nurtured beyond the 1 weed. 

** The duty done, and act of reparation performed, which can alone enable me to 
contemplate my fellow mortal, 1 shall be knoum no more. 1 shall simply require 
to be deposited in that place of universal resort, where 

* Each in his nanow cell for ever laid. 

** ‘ The rude forefathers of the hamlet sleep,' 

• —With the plain Inscription, 

“Wilkins Micawber.* 


CHAPTER L. 

MR. PEGCOTTY’S dream CUMES TRUE. 

By this time, some montlis liad passed, since our interview on the bank of (he river 
* liUth Martha. 1 had nfver seen her since, but she had communicated with Mr. 
Peggotty on several occasions. Nothing had come of her zealous intervention; nor 
could I infer, from^what he told me, that any clue had ever been obtained, for a 
moment, to Emily's late. I confess that I began to despair of her recovery, and 
gradually to sink deeper and deeper into the belief that she was dead. 

■ conviction remained ummanged. So iar as I know—and’ I believe his 
hon^ heart was tronsparrat to me—he never wavere<L again, in his solemn cer¬ 
tainty of finding her. His patience never tired. Ana, although 1 trembled lor 
the agony it might one day be to him to have his strong assurance shivered at a 
blow, there was something so religious in it, n affectingly expressive of its aiichor 
being in the purest depths of his fine nature, mat the respect and honor in whidi I 
held mm were exalted every day. 

His was not a laqr trusuulness that hoped* and^id no more. lie had been a 
man of sturdy action all his life, and he knew that in all things wlitrein he wonted 
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hdlphemost do his own part fidthfiilly, and help hirnsdC I have known him set oak 
in the night, on a misgiving that the light might not be, by some accident, in the win¬ 
dow of the old boat, and walk to Yarmonth. 1 have known him, on rouling some- 
^ing in the newspaper, that might apply to her, take np his stick, and go forth on a 
journey of three or tour score miles. He made his way by sea to Naples, and back, 
after hearing the narrative to which Miss Dartle had assisted me. All his joum^ 
were ruggedly performed; for he was alwa}'s steadfast in a puqx^e of saving money 
for Emily's sake, when she should be found. In all this long pursuit, I never 
heard him repine; 1 never heard him say he was fatigued, or out of heart. 

Dora liad often seen him since our marriage, and was quitif fv,nd of him. I f^ncy 
his figure liefore me now, standing near her sofa, with his rough cap in his hand, 
and the blue eyes of my chiM<wife raised, with a timid wonder, to his face. Some* 
times of an evening, aliout twolight, when he came to talk with me, 1 would indig'e 
him to smoke his pine in the garden, as we slowly paced to and fro together.; ami 
then, the picture of n'ls deserted home, and the comfonable air it usc<.i to have in 
my childish eyes of an evening when the fire was burning, and the wind moaning 
round it, came most vividly into my mind. 

One evening, at this hour, he told me that he had found Martha waiting near his 
lodging on the preceding night when he came out, and that she had asked him not 
to leave London on any account, until he should have seen her again. 

“ Did she tell you why V 1 iiuiuired. 

**1 asked her, Mas'r Dav}',’* he replied, ^'but it is but few words as she evei 
says, and she on’y got my promise anu so went away." 

“ Did she say when you might expect to see her again ?" I demanded. 

No, Mas’r Davy,” he returned, drawing his hand thoughtfuhv down his face. 

** I ask^ that too; but it was more (->he said) than she could tell.” 

As 1 had long forborne to encourage liim with hop^ that hung on threads, I 
made no other comment on this information than that 1 supposed he would sec her 
soon. Such speculations as it engendered within me 1 kept to myself, and those 
were faint enough. * 

I was walking alone in the garden, one evening, alxiut a fortnight afterwards. I 
rememlier that ei’cning well. It was the second in Mr. Micawlicr’s week of 
suspense. There had tjcen rain all day, and thc^e was a damp feeling in the air. 
The leaves were thick upon the trees, and heavy with wet; but the/aiti had ceased, 
though the sky was still dark ; and the hopeful birds were singing cheerfully. As 
I walked to and fro in the garden, and the twilight began to close around me, Ihcit 
little voices were hushed; and that peculiar silence which belong to such an 
evening in the country when the lightest trees are quite still, save for the occasional 
droppings from their boughs, prevailed. 

There was a little green perspective of trellis-work and l.qr at the side of our co6* ^ 
tage, through which I coald see, from the garden where I was walking, into the 
road before the house. I happened to turn my eyes towards^ this place, as 1 uus 
thinking of many things; and 1 saw a figure l^yond, dressed in a plain cloak. It 
was bending eagerly towards me, and beckoning. 

“ Martha!said I, going to it. 

** Can you come with me ? ” she inquired, in an agitated whisper. *' 1 have oSSn 
to him, and he is not at h&me. 1 wrote down where he was to come, and left it 
on his table with my own hand. They said he would not be out long. 1 have 
tidings for him. Can you come directly?” 

My answer was to pass put at the^gate immediately. She made a hasty gesture 
with her hand, as if to entreat my patience and my silence, and turned towards 


Iiondon, whence. 


1 asked her that 


as her dress betokmed, she had come expediUotuly on'^t. 
lat were not our destination ? On her motioms^ Ye^ 


thf 
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nme hasty gesture as before, I stopped an empty coach tliat was coming by, and 
we got into it. When I asked her where the coachman was to drive, she answered 
“ Anywhere near Golden Square I And ouick 1”—tlien shrunk into a comer, with 
one trembling hand before her face, and the other making tlie former gesture, as if 
she could not bear a voice. 

Now much disturbed, and dazzled with conflicting gleams of hope and dread, 1 
looked at her for some explanation. But, seeing how strongly she desired to 
remain quiet, and feeling that it was my own natural inclination too, at such a time, 
1 did not attempt to break the silence. We proceeded without a word being 
spoken.^ Sometinfts.^he glanced out of the window, as though she tliought we 
were going slowly, diough indeed we were going fast; but otherwise remained 
exactly as at first 

«We alighted at one of the entrances to tlie Square she had mentioned, where I 
dlrcQled the coach to wait, not knowing but that we might have some occasion for 
it. She laid her hand ontny arm, and hurried me on to one of the sombre streets, 
of which there are several in that part, where the houses were once fair dwellings 
in the occupation of single families, but have, and had, long degenerated into poor 
I'ylgings let off in rooms. Entering at the open door of one of these, and releasing 
my arm, she beckoned roe to follow her up the common staircase, w'hich was like a 
tributary chonng^ to the street. 

The house swarmed with inmates. As we Went up, doors of rooms were opened 
and people’s heads put out; and w’e passed ctlier people on the stairs, who were 
coming down. In glancing up from the outside, before we entered, 1 had seen 
women and children lolling at the windows over flower-pots; and we seemed to 
have attracted their curiosity, for theae w'cre principally the observers who looked 
out of their doors. It w^ a broad panelled staircase, with in.nssivc balustrades of 
some dark wood; cornices above the doors, ornamented with carsed fruit and 
flowers; and broad seats in the windows. But all these tokens of past grandeur 
were misenably decayed and dirty; rot, damp, and age, had weakened the flooring, 
wliich in many places was unsoiftd and even unsafe. Borne attempts had been 
made, I noticed, to infuse new blood into tliis dwindling frame, byrepairing the 
costly old wood-work here and there with common deal; but it was like the marriage 
of a reduced old noble to a pl(4>cian pauper, and each party to tlie ill-assorted union 
shrunk away from the other. Several of the back windows on the staircase had 
been darkenca or wholly blocked up. In those that remained, there was scarcely 
any glass; and, through the crumbling frames by which the bad air seemed always 
to come in, and^never to go out, I saw, through other glassloss windows, into other 
houses in a similar condition, and looked giddily down into a wretched yard, 
which was the common dust-heap of the mansion. 

« We proceeded to thAop-story of the house. Two or three times, by the way, I 
thought 1 observed in the indistinct light the skirts of a female figure going up before 
us. As we t\|imed to ascend the last fliqht of stairs between us and the roof, we 
caught a full view*of this figure pausing fur a moment, at a door. Then it turned 
the handle, and went in. 

V Wliat's this r* said Martha, in a whisper. ** She has gone into my room. I 
ion’t knpw her 1” 

/knew her. 1 had recognised her with amazement,Yor Miss Dartle. 

I said something to the effect that it was a lady whom I had seen before, in a few 
words, to my conauctres9; and had scaredy done so when we heard her voice in the 
room, though not, from where we stood, wlfcit she w^ saying. Martha, with an 
astonished look, repeated her former action, and softly led me np the stairs; and 
then, by a little back door which seemed to kaveaio lock, and which she pushed 
open with a touch, into a imall empty garret with a low sloping ^f: little better 
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than a capboard. Between this, and the room she had called hers, there was a 
small door of communication, standing pa^y open. Here we stopped, breaddess 
with our ascent, and she placed her liana lightly on my lips. 1 could only see, of 
the room beyond, that it was pretty la^; that there w*as a bed in it; and that 
there were some common pictures of ships upon the walls. I could not see Miss 
Daitle, or the person whom we had beard her address. Certainly, my companion 
could not, for my podtion was the best. 

A dead silence prevailed for some moments. Martha kept one band on idy lips, 
and raised the other in a listening attitude. ^' 

**It matters little to me her not being at home,** said Dartle, haughtily, 
**I know noth^of her. It is you I come to see.'* 

** Me f ’ replied a soft voice. 

At the sound of it. a thrill went through my frame. For it was Emily*s I 
** Yes,** returned kiLss Dartle, ** I have come to look M you. What ! You are 
BOt ashamed of the face that has done so much f * 

The resolute and unrelenting hatred of her tone, its cold stem sharpness, and its 
mastered rage, presented her before me, as if 1 had seen her standing in the light. 
1 saw the flashing black eyes, and the passion*wasted figure; and 1 saw the sc.ir. 
with its white track cutting through her lips, quivering and throbbing as she 
spoke. * 

** 1 have come to sec,*’ she said, ** James Steerforth’s fancy; the girl who ran 
away wnth him. and is the town>ta]k of die commonest jxniple of her native place; 
the bold, flaunting, practised companion of persons like James Steerfortb. 1 want 
to know what such a thing is like.” 

There was a rustle, as if the unhappy mrl, on whom idle heaped these taunts, ran 
towards the door, and the speaker swift^ interi)osed hersrlf before it It was sue* 
ceeded by a moment's pause. 

When Miss Dartle spoke again, it was through her set teeth, and with a stamp 
upon the ground. , 

** Stay Uiere 1** she said, ** or I *11 proclaim you to the house, and the whole street! 
If you try to evade I *11 stop you, if it *s by the hair, and raise tlic very stones 
against you I” 

A frightened murmur was the only reply that re&'ched my ears. A silence sue* 
ceeded. 1 did not know what to do. Much as 1 desired to put an end to the 
interview, 1 felt that I lud no right to present myself; that it w'os for Mr. Pegggtiy 
alone to see her and recover her. Would he never come ? I thought, impatiently. 

*' So !’* said Rosa Dartle, with a contemptuous laugh, ** I see IiCTat last! Why, 
be was a poor creature to be taken by that delicate mock*modesty, and that hanging 

“ Oh, fcMT Heaven’s sake, spare me !” exclaimed Emily. Wlioeveryon arc. ydlT 
know my pitiable story, and for Heaven’s sake sjiare me, if you would be sparett 
yourself!” , • 

** If / would be spared !** returned the other fiercely; ** what is there in common 
between us, do you think f * 

** Nothing bnt our sex,” said Emily, with a burst of tears. smu 

. ** And that,” said Rosa partle, **it losbroi^ a claim, preferred one so infa- 
mous, that if I had kn 3 Mecliag in my breast but scorn and abhorrence of you, it 
would freeze it np.^ Our sex I You are an honor to our sex 1*' 

**I have deserved this,”cried Emily, *'but it’s dreadful! Dear, dear lady, 
think what I have suffered, and how I am fallen 1 Oh, Martha, come back 1 
Oh, htnue^ home I” 

Miss Dartle placed herself in ti ebaSr, within view of the door, and looked down> 
wapi, as if Emrj were crouchii^ on tlto floor before ho*. Being now between me 
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and the light, I could see her curled lip, and her cruel eyes intently fixed on one 
place, with a greedy triumnh. 

** Listen to what I say she said; ** and reserve your false arts for your dupes. 
Do you hope to move me by vour tears ? No more than you could charm me by 
your smiles, you purchased slave.” 

* ‘ Oh, have some mercy on me 1” cried Emily. " Show me some compassion, or 
I shall die mad I” 

“ If would be no great penance,” said Rosa Dartlc, “ for your crimes. Do you 
know what vou haj^e done 7 Do you ever think of the home you have laid waste f' 

'•Oh, is there cver^night or day, when I don’t think of it!” cried Emily; and 
now 1 could just see'her, on her knees, with her head thrown back, her pale face 
looking upward, her hands wildly clasped and held out, and Iter hair streaming 
about her. ** Has there ever been a single minute, waking or slce])ing, when it hasn’t 
bcen'before me, just as it used to be in the lost days when 1 turned my back upon 
it for ever and for ever I C)h, home, home ! Oh dear, dear nncle, if you ever could 
liavc known the agony your love would cause me when 1 fell away from good, you 
never would luive shown it to me so constant, much as you felt it; but would have 
been angry to me, at least once'in my life, that 1 might have had some comfort I 
1 have none, none, no comfort upon earth, for all of them were always fond of me!” 
She dropped oilier face, before the imperious figure in the chair, with an imploring 
effort to clasp the skirt of her dress. 

Rosa Dartle sat looking do^vn upon her, as inflexible as a figure of brass. Her 
lips were tightly compres:>cd, as if she knew that she must keep a strong constraint 
upon herself—1 write what I sincerely believe—or she would be tempted to strike 
the beautiful form wnth her foot. 1 saw her, distinctly, and the whole power of 
her face and character segraed forced into that expression.—Would he never come? 

“'fhe miserable vanity of these earth-worms 1” she said, when she had so far 
controlled the angry heavings of her breast, that she could trust herself to speak. 
** Kiwr home i Do you imagine that 1 bestow a thought on it, or suppose you 
could do any harm to that low pl&ce, which money would not pay for, and hand¬ 
somely? Your home! You were a part of the trade of your home, and were 
bought and sold like any other vendible thing your people dealt in.” 

“ Oh not ^»t I” cried Emilf,. ” Say anything of me; but don’t visit my dis» 

S ace and shai^e, more than I have done, on folks who are as honorable as you I 
ave some respect for them, as you are a lady, if you have no mercy for me.” 

** I speak,” ^e said, not deigning to take any heed of this appeal, and drawing 
away her dress'^m the contamination of Emily’s touch, ** I speak of Ais home— 
where 1 live. Here,” she said, stretching out her hand with her contemptuous 
laugh, and looking down upon the prostrate girl, ** is a worthy cause of division 
between lady-mother a!ld gentleman-son ; of grief in a house where she wouldn^t 
have been admitted as a kitchen-girl; of anger, and repining, and reproach. This 
piece of pollulirai, nicked up from the water-side, to be made much of for an hour, 
and then tossed b^k to her original place !” 

** No! no I” cried Emily, clipping her hands together. “ When he first came 
, my way—that the day had never dawned upon me, and he had met me being 
carri^ tQ my grave I—I Kiul been brought up as virtuous os you or any lady, and 
was going to m the wife of as good a man as you of any lady in the world can 
ever many. If you live in his home and know nim, yon know, perhaps, wliat his 
power with a we^ vaintirl might be. 1 don’t defend myself, but I know well, 
and he knows well, or he will know whell he comes to die, and hU mind is 
troubled with that he used all his power to deceive me, and that I believed him, 
trusted him, and loved him 1” * • 

Boas Dartle aptong up from her seat; recoiled; and in recmlu)g struck at her,' 
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with a face of such malignity, so darkened and dishgured by pas«ion, that T had 
almost thrown myself between them. The blow, which had no aim, fell upon the 
air. As she now stood panting, looking at her w'ith the utmost detestation that 
she was capable of expiessing, and trembling from head to foot with rage and 
scorn, I thought I had never seen such a sight, and never could see such another. 

“ Vou love him ? Ymt f'* she cried, with her clenched hand, quivering as if it 
only wanted a weapon to stab the object of her wrath. ^ 

Kmily had shtunk out of my view, Theic was no reply. * 

“ And tell that to mt,'* she adiled, “ with your shameful lips*? Wliy don’t they 
whip these crc.itures? If 1 could order it to be done, iVould have Ihis^iii 
w hipped to death,” * 

And so she would, I have no doubt. I would not have trusted her with the 
rack itself, while that furious look lasted. •* 

She slowly, very slowly, broke into a laugh, and ppinted at Emily wil& her 
hand, os if she were a sight of shame for gods and men. 

love !” she said. “Tluit carrion ! And he ever cared for her, she’d tell 
me. 11a, ha ! The liars that these traders are 
Her mockery was worse than her undisguised rage. Of tlie two, I would have 
mucli preferred to lie the object of tlse latter. I?ut, when she suffered it to break 
loose, it w*as only for a moment. She had cliainccl it up again, taid however it 
might tear her wnthin, she sufxliicd it to herself. 

** I came here, you pure fountain of love,” she said, ** to see—as I began by 
telling you—what such a thing as you was like. 1 was curious. 1 am s.iti5ficd. 
Also to tell you, that you had best seek tliat home of yours, with all speed, an«l 
hide your head among those excellent peofde who are expecting you, and whom 
your money will console. When it’s all gone, you can believe, and trust, and love 
ngain, you know ! I thought you a broken toy that had lasted its time ; a worth¬ 
less spangle that was tami^cd, and tlirown away, liut, finding you true gold, a 
very lady, and an ill-used innocent, with a fresh heart full of love and trustfulness 
—which you look like, and is quite consistent with your story !—I have something 
more to say. Attend to it; for what 1 say I '11 do. Do you hear me, you fairy 
spirit ? What I say, I mean to do!” ^ 

Her rage got the better of her again, for a momeifl; but it passed over her face 
like a spasm, and left her smiling. ^ 

“ Hide yourself,” she pursued, "if not at home, somewhere. Let it be some* 
w'here beyond reach ; in some obscure life—or, better still, in some obscure death. 

1 wonder, if your loving heart will not break, you have found no way of helping it 
to be still 1 I have heard of such means sometimes. 1 believe they may be easily 
found.” * 

A low cr>'ing, on the part of Emily, interrupted her here. She stopped, anu 
listened to it as if it were music. 

"I am of a strange nature, perhaps,” Rosa Dartle went •*n;*'‘but I can]t 
breathe freely in tlie air you breathe. 1 find it sickly. Therefore, I will have it 
cleared; I will have it purified of ^ou. If you live here to-morrow, I ’ll have your 
story and your character proclaimed on the common stair. There are dec%n#^ 
women in the house, I an% told; and it is a pity su h a light as ^ou ^ould be 
among them, and concealed. If, leaving here, you seek any refuge m this town in 
any character but your 'true one (which you arc welcome lo bear, without molesta¬ 
tion from me), the tame service sh|)l be done you, if 1 hear of your retreat. 
Being assisted by a gentleman who not long ago aspir^ to the favor m your hand, 

I am sanguine as to that.” ^ 

Would he never, never emne?^ How long was I to bear this? . How long oonld 
I bear it I c 
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** Oh me, oh me I” exclaimed the wretched Emilv, in a tone that might have 
touched the hardest heart, 1 should have thought; out there was no relenting in 
Rosa Dartle’s smile. “ Wliat, what, shall I do 
“ Do T” returned the other. ** Live happy in your i;W'n reflections \ Consecrate 
your existence to the recollection of James Stcerfortli’s tenderness—he would have 
made you his serving*maii*s wife, would he not ?—or to feeling grateful to the 
Upright and deserving creature who would have taken you as his gift. Or, if those 
proud remembrances, and the consciousness of your own virtues, and the honorable 

{ >osition to which«tliey have raised you in the eyes of everything that wears the 
tuman shape, will not sustain you, maii^'that good man, and be happy in his con> 
descension. If thisVill not do cither, die I 'I'liere are doorways and dust-heaps 
for such deaths, and such despair—find one, and take your flight to Heaven!” 

* 1 heard a distant foot upon the stairs. 1 knew it, 1 was certain. It was his, 
thanH Clod ! , 

She moved slowly from before the door wlicn she said this, and passed out of 
my sight. 

“ Hut mark 1” she added, slowly and stemly, opening the other door to go away, 
“lam resolved, for reasons that 1 have and hatreds that I entertain, to cast you 
out, unless you withdraw from my reach altogether, or drop your pretty mask. 
This is what 1 Itad to say ; and vrhat 1 say, 1 mean to do 
The foot upon the stairs came nearer—nearer—passed her as she went down— 
rushctl into the room 1 
“ Uncle!” 

A fearful cry followed the word. I paused a moment, and, looking in, saw him 
supporting her insensible flgure in his arms. He gazed for a few seconds in the 
fa^ e ; then stooped to akiss it—oh, how tenderly I—and drew a handkerchief 
before it. 

“ Masr Davy,” he said, in a low tremulous voice, when it was covered, “ I thank 
my Ilcavhily Father as my drcagi's come true I I tBhnk Him hearty for having 
guided of me, in Ilis own ways, to my darling!” 

With those M'ords he took her up in his arms; and, with the veiled face lying 
on his bosom, and addressed toward his own, carried her, motionless and uncon* 
scious, down the stairs. * 


CHAPTER LL 

TH| BEGINNING OF A LONGER JOURNEY. 

It was vet early in Uie morning of the following day, when, as I was walking m 
my garaen w4tk pry aunt (who took little other exercise now, being so much in 
attendance on my dear Dora), I was told that Mr. Peggotty desired to speak with 
me. He came into the garden to meet me half-way, on my going towards the 
^ ; and bared his head, os it was alw.ays his custom to do when he saw my aunt, 

lor whom he had a high respect. J had been telline her all that had happened 
over*night Without saying a word, she walked u^with a cordial face, shook 
hands with him, and patted him on the arm. It was so expressively done, that die 
had no need to say a w6rd. Mr. Peggotty understood her quite as well as if she 
had said a thousand. * • 

*' I *11 go in now. Trot," said my aunt, “ and look after Little Blossom, who will 
be getting up presently." • • 

“ Not along of my being beer, ma’am, I hope ?” said Mr. P^otty. “ Unless 
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mj wits is a neezing”—by wbidi Mr. Peggotty meant to say, Mnl't* 

nesting^-** Uiu momi^ *tu along of me as yon 're a going to quit us T* 

*' You have something to say, my good fnend," returned my aunt, **aad will do 
better without me.” 

“ By your leave, ma'am," returned Mr. Peggotty, ** I should take it kind, per- 
vising you doen't mind my clicketten, if you'd bide heer." 

** \\ ould you !*' said my aunt, with sliort good-nature. •* Then 1 am sure I 
will!” • 

So, she drew her aim through Mr. Pcggotty’s, and walkcil with him to i, leafy 
little summer-house there was at the bottom of the garden, whefe she sat downcon 
a bench, and I beside her. There ans a scat for Mr. Peggotty too, but he pie- 
ferr^ to stand, l^ing his hand on the small rustic table. As he stood, Icmking 
at hb cap for a little while before beginning to speak, I could not help obscrvinc 
what power and force of character his sinewy hand expressed, and what a good arm 
trusty companion it was to his honest brow and iron-grejf hair. 

** 1 took my dear child away last night,” Mr, Peggotty bc^n, as he raised his 
eyes to ouis, “ to my lodging, wheer 1 have a long time been cxf)ei'ting of her and 
preparing fur her. It was hours afore she knowed me right; and when she did, 
she kneded down at my feet, and kiender said to me, as if it was her prayers, how 
it all come to be. You may believe me, when 1 heerd her voice, a| I nad hcerd at 
home so playful—and see her humbled, as it might be in the dust our Saviour 
wrote in with his blessed hand—I felt a wownd go to my 'art, in the midst of all 
its thankfulness.” 

He drew his sleeve across hb face, without any pretence of concealing why; and 
then cleared hb voice. 

** It wam’t for long as I fell that; for she was fotmd. I had on’y to think as she 
was found, and it was gone. 1 doen’t know why I do so much as mention of it 
now, I *m sure. I didirt have it in my mind a minute ago, to say a word about 
myself; but it come up so nat’ral, that I yielded to it afore 1 was aweer.” 

Yon are a self-denying soul,” said my aunt, **and will have your reward.” 

' hir. Peggotty, with the shado^vs of the leaves playing athwart hb face, maoe a 
surprised inclination of the head towards my aunt, as an acknowledgment of her 
good opinion; tlien, took up the thread he liad rdinqubhed. • 

** Wnen my Em’ly took night,” he said, in stem wrath for loe mpment^ ** from 
the house wheer she was made a prb'ner by that theer spotted snake as Mas'r Davy 
s^—and hb story's trew, and may God confound him 1 —she took flight in the 
night. It was a dark night, with a many stars a shining. She was wild. She ran 
along the sea beach, believing the old boat was theer; and calling out to ns to tom 
away our laces, for she was a coming by. Site heerd herself a crying out, like as if 
it was another person; and cut herself on them sharp-pinte<f stones and rocks, mid* 
felt it no more tlian if she had been rock herself Ever so fur she ran, and there 
was fire afore her eyes, and roarings in her eara Of a sudden—-or m she thowt, 
you unnerstand—the day broke, wet and windy, and she was b'fow a heap of 
stone iqx>n the shore, and a woman was a speaking to her, saying, in the language 
of that country, what was it as had gone so mud) amissf * . Sk 

He saw eve^hing he related. It passed before hin^ as he spoke, sojrividly, 
that, in the intensity of hb earnestness, he presented what he desen^ to m^ with 
greater distinctness than 1 can express. I can hardly beUeve, writing now long 
afterwords, but that I was actually present in these scenos; they are impressed 
upon me with such an astonishing air of fiddity. 

** As Em'ly's eyes—whidi was heavy—-see thto woman better,” Mr. Peggot^ 
went on, kniow'd as she wqa one of them es she had olton talked to on tto 
tNSsdi. Fur, though die had ran (as 1 have said) ever so fur in the night, die had 
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oflentimet wandered long ways, partly afoot, partly in boats and carriages, and 
know’d all that osuntry, ’long the coast, miles and miles. She hadn’t no children 
of her own, this woman, being a young wife; but she was a looking to haTC one 
afore long. And may my prayers go up to Heaven that ’twill be a happ’ness to 
her, ^d a comfort, and a nonor, all her life 1 May it love her and be dootiful to 
her, in her old a«; hdpful of htf at the last; a Angel to her heer, and heerafter!” 

** AmeA r’ sam my aunt 

She had been summat timorous and down,” said Mr. Peggotty, and had sat. 
at first, k little way at her spinning, or such work as it was, when Em’ly talked 
to tha children. 3ut fim’ly had took notice of her, and had gone and spdke to 
her; and as the young* woman was partial to the children herself, they had soon 
made friends. Sermuchser, that when Em’ly went that way, she always giv Em’ly 
floMicrs. This was her as now asked wlut it was that had gone so much amiss. 
Em’ly Sold her, and she—took her home. She did indeed. She took her home,’* 
said Mr. Pi^otty, covering's face. 

He was more aflected by this act of kindness, than I had ever seen him affected 
by anytliing since the night she went away. My aunt and 1 did not attempt to dis* 
•urb him. 

** It was a little cotta«, yon may suppose,” he said, presently, “ but found 
space for Em’ly her husband w'as away at sea,—and she kep it secret, and 

prerailed upon such neighbours as she had (they wa^ not many near) to keep it 
secret too. Em’ly was took bad with fever, and what is very strange to me is,— 
maybe ’tis not so strange to scholars,—the language of tliat country went out of her 
head, and she could only speak her own, that no one unnerstood. She recollects, 
as if she had dreamed it, that she lay there, always a talking her own tongue, 
always believing as the old^xxtt was round the next pint in the bay, and begging 
and imploring of ’em to send theer and tell how she was dying, and bring back a 
message of forgiveness, if it was on’y a wured.^ A’most the whole time, she thowt, 
—now, that hm as 1 made mention on Just now was lurking for her unnemealh the 
winder: now that him as had brought her to this was in me room,—and cried to 
the good young woman not to give her up, and know’d at the same time, that she 
couldn’t uimerstand, and dreaded that she must be took away. Likewise the fire 
w.as afore her eyes, and the roarings in her ears; and there was no to*day, nor yes¬ 
terday, nor yet tomorrow; but everything in her life as ever had been, or as ever 
could be, and everything as never had been, and as never could be, was a crowding 
on her all at once, and nothing dear nor welcome, and yet she sang and laughed 
about it 1 llow long this last^ 1 doen’t know; but then there come a sle^; and 
in that sleep, from being a many times stronger than her own self, she fell into the 
weakness of the littlest child.” 

• i4fere he stopped, as if tor rdief from the terrors of his own descripllon. After 
being silent for a few moments, he pursued hb story. 

** It was a pbdsant artemoon when she awoke; and so quiet, that there wam’t 
a sound but tne ripj^ing of that blue sea without a tide, upon the shore. It was 
her belief, at first, that ^e ms at home upon a Sunday morning; but, the vine 
l^vev^ Me at the winder, and the hilb beyond, wam*t borne, and contradicted 
of her. come in her firiend, to watch alongside of her ; aiid then she 

know*d as the old boat wasn’t round that next pint in the T>ay no more^ but was fur 
off; and know’d where she ms, and why; and broke out a crying on that mod 
youitf woman’s bostnny whdfer I hope her baby is a lying now, a cheering of her 
with Us pretty eyes 1” . , • • 

He oowd not qreak of thb good firiend of Emily’s irithont a flow of tears. It 
was in vain to fry. He broke down again, endhavoVring to bless her! 

** That done my Em’ly good,” he resumed, after took emotion as I could not 
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behold without sharing in; and as to my aunt* the wept with all her heart; ** that 
done Em’ly good, and she begun to mend. Hut, the language of that country was 
quite gone from her, and she was forced to malce signs. So she w*ent on, getting 
Mtter from day to day, slow, but sure, and trying to learn the names of common 
things—names as she seemed never to have heerd in all her life—till one evening 
come, when she was a setting at her window, looking at a little girl at play upon 
the b^ch. And of a sudden this child held out her hand, and said, what would 
be in English, * Fisherman’s daughter, here’s a shell V —for you are to understand 
that they used at first to call her * Trettv lady,’ as the genci^ w'ay in lliat country 
is, and that she had taught ’em to call her * Fisherman^s t^ughtcr’ instead. *The 
child says of a sudden, * Fisherman’s daughter, here's a* »iell I* Then Em’ly 
unnerstands her; and she answers, bursting out a cry’ing; and it all comes back! 

** When Em’ly got strong again,” said Mr, Pcggolty, after another short intef^ 
of silence, “she casts about to leave that good young ^reetur, and get to Uhr own 
country. The husband was come home, then; and (he two togeUier put her 
al>oara a small trader bound to l.eghoni, and from that to France. She had a 
little money, but it was less than little as they w’ould take for all they done. 1 'm 
a’most glad on it, thougli they was so poor. What they done, is laid up wheer 
neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, ana wlieer thieves do nut break through nor 
steal. MasV Davy, it 'll outlast all the treasure in the wurcld. * 

** Ero’ly got to France, and took service to wait on travelling ladies at a inn in 
tne port. Thecr, theer come, one day, that snake.—Ixst him never come nigh me. 

1 doen’t know what hurt 1 might do him!—Soon as she see liim, without him 
seeing her, all her fear and wildness returned upon her, and die fled afore the very 
breath he draw'd. She come to England, and was set ashore at Dover. 

“1 doen’t know,” said Mr. Fegcotty, “for sure, when her'art begun to fail her; 
but all the way to England she had thowt to come to her dear home. Soon as she 
got to England she turned her face tow’rds it. But, fear of not being forgiv, fear 
of being pinted at, fear of some of us being dead along of her, fear of many tilings, 
turned her from it, ktender by force, upon the road; * Uncle, unde,' she says to me, 

* the fear of r.ot being worthy to do, what my tom and bleeding breast so longed to 
do, was the most fright’ning fear of all I 1 turned back, when my 'ait was full of 
prayers that 1 might crawl to the old doorstep, in^he night, kiss i4*lay my wicked 
»ce upon it, and thee( be found dead in the morning.' a 

“ She come,” said Mr. Peggotty, dropping bis voice to an awe-stricken whisper, 

** to Lrmdon. She—as had never seen it in her life—alone—without a TOnny— 
young—so pretty—come to London. A'most the moment as she lighted beer, all 
so desolate, she found (as she believed) a friend; a decent woman as spoke to hrr 
about t^ needle-work as she had been brought up to do,^bottt finding plenty oHu 
fur her, about a lodging for the night, and making secret inquimtion conceming^Bi 
me and all at home, to-morrow. When my child,” be said aloud, and with an 
energy of gratitude that shook lum from head to foot, "stood u^n the brink of 
more than 1 can say or think on—Manila* trew to her promise, saved herl” 


I could not repress a cry of joy. 
“ Mas'r Davy]” he said, gripinj 


ping my liand lin that strong hand of his, "it 
you as first*iDade mentienof tier to me. T thankee, slrl She was srnest. She 
had know'd of her bitter knowledge wheer to watch and what to do. She had 
done iL And the Lord was above all I She come, wlj^te and littitied, upon Eni’ly 
in her sleep. She says to her, * l^ise up from M'orse than death, and come with 
me !* Them belonging (b the house would have stopped her, but they might as 
soon have stopped the sea. ^taiyl away from me,' siie says, ' I am a ghost dial 
calls her from beside her open gravel' She told Em’ly she had seen me^ and 
know'd I lord! her, and fmgyre her. She wrapped her, huty, in her clothes. She 
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loolc her, fidxit and trembling, on her arm. She heeded no more what they said, 
than if she had had no ears. She walked among *em with my child, minding only 
her; and brought her safe out, in the dead of the night, from that black pit of 
mini 

“ She attended on Em'ly,” said Mr. Peggotty, who had released my hand, and 
p*it his own hand on his heaving chest; “ she attended to my Em’ly, lying wearied 
out, an{^ wandering betwixt whiles, till late next day. Then she went in search of 
me; than in search of you, Mas'r Davy. She didn*t tell lim’ly what she come out 
fur, kst her ’art shoald fail, and she should think of hiding of herself. How the 
cruerlady know’d ofh^ being theer, I can’t say. Whether him as 1 have spoke so 
much of, chanced to sec ’em going theer, or whether (which is most like to my 
thinking) he had heerd it from tlie woman, 1 doen't greatly ask myself. My niece 
is Aui^. 

“ An night long,” said Mr. Peggotty, **we have been together, Em’ly and me. 
Tis little (considering the time) os she has said, in wureds, through them broken* 
hearted tears; *tis less as I have seen of her dear face, as grow’d into a woman's at 
my hearth. But, all night long, her arms has been about my neck; and her head 
has laid heer; and we knows full well, as we can ])ut our trust in one another ever 
more.” 

He ceased to and his hand upon the table rested there in perfect repose^ 

with a resolution m it that might have conquered lions. 

” It was a gleam of light upon me. Trot,” said my aunt, drying her eyes, '* when 
I fonned the resolution of being godmother to your sister Betsey Trotwood, who 
disappointed me; but, next to that, hardly anything would have given me greater 
pleasure, than to be godmother to that gex^ young creature’s baby!” 

Mr. Peggotty nocldcd hi#understanding of my aunt’s feelings, but could not trust 
himself with any verbal reference to the subject <>J her commendation. We all 
remained silent, and occupied with our own reflections (my aunt dmng her eyes, 
and now sobbing convulsively, and oow laughing and calling herself a fool); until 
I spoke. 

“You have quite made up your mind,’’said I to Mr. Peggotty, “as to the 
future, good frjjendf 1 need scarcely ask you.” , 

“ Quite, Mas’r Daw,” he returned; ** and told Em’ly. Theer’s mighty countries, 
fur from heer. €)ur future life lays over the sea.” 

“ They will emigrate together, aunt,” said I. 

“ Yes 1” said Mr. Peggotty, with a hopeful smile. ** No one can’t reproach my 
darling in Australia. We will begin a new life over theer I” 

I awed lum if he yet proposed to himself any time for going away. 

^ I was down at the Dtclu early this morning, sir,” he returned, “ to get infor* 
mation concerning of them ships. In about six weeks or two months from now*, 
tlicre ’ll be one sailing—1 see her this morning—went aboard—and we shall take 
our passage in Iftr.”* 

“ Quite alone f ’ I a.'sked. 

“ Aye, Mas’r Davy 1" he returned. ** My sister, you see, ^e’s tliat fond of you 
aiid }^um, and that accu.stomed to think on'y of her own country, tliat it wouldn’t 
be hardly fSIr to let her go. Besides which, theer’s one* she has in dhaige, Mas’i 
Davy, as doen’t ought to be forgot.” 

“ Poor Ham 1” said I, , 

“ Mv good sister takes care of his house, yon see, ma'am, and he takes kindly 
to her,” Mr. P^golty explained for my aunt’s better information.^ “ He *11 set and 
talk to her, with a calm spirit, wen it’s like ht coqj|dn’t bring himself to open his 
lips to another. Poor fellow 1” said Mr. Peggotty, shaking his head, ** theer'snot 
so much left him, that he could spare the litue as he Jias 1’*^ * 
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** And Mrs. Gummldgef* said I. 

** WeU, IS-e had a mort of con>sidenition, I do tell you,” returned Mr, Peggolty, 
with a perplexed look which gradually cleared as he went on, concerning of 
Missis Gummidge. You see, wen Missis Gummidge fells a tliinking of the dd \in, 
she an’t wliat you may call good company. Betwixt you and me, Mu*r Davy^-and 



. _Peggolty, “and I^c- _ 

hb merits, so 1 unnerstan' her; but *tan*t entirely so, you sec, with others—^nat’rally 
can*t be 1” • • 


My aunt and 1 both acquiesced. * 

** Whcerby,” sud Mr. I’^gotty, “my sister might—I doen’t say she would, but 
m^ht—6nd Missb Gummulge give her a leetle trouble now>and>again. TlicOWnr 
*tan*t my intentions to moor KlUi^is Gummidge ’long w^j^h them, but to find t Bein' 
fur her wheer she can fbherate for herself.’" (A Bein’ stgnihes, in that dialect, a 
home, and to hsherate b to provide.) “ Fur which puT|K)sc,” said Mr. PcQiotty, 
“I means to make her a ’lowancc afore I go, as*11 leave her pretty comfort’blc. 
She's the failhfullest of creeturs. 'Tan't to l>e expected, of course, at her time of 
life, and being lone and loni, as the good old Mawthcr b to be knocked about 
aboardship, and in the woods and wilds of a new and fur*away cAtntiy. So that's 
what I'm a going to do with hrr.** 

» He forgot nob^y. He tliotight of everybody’s claims and strivings, but his 
own. 


“ Em’ly,” he continued, “will keep along w’ilh me—poor child, she’s sore in 
need of peace and rest!—until such time as we goes upon our voyage. She ’ll work 
at them clothes, as must be made;and 1 hope her troubfeswill begin to seem longer 
ago than they was, wen she finds herself once more by her rough but loving uncle.” 

My aunt noddikt confirmation of tbb hope, and imparted great satbfection t>i 
Mr. Peggolly. , 

“ Theer’s one thing furder, Mas'r Davy, said he, putting hb hand in hb breast¬ 
pocket, and gravely taking out the little paper bundle 1 had seen before, which he 
unrolled on the table. “Thccr's tlicse hecr bank-notes—fifty pound, and ten. 
To them I wbh to add the 'money as she come avfay with. I’ve aSked her about 
that (but not saying why), ^nd have added of it up; 1 an’t a scholar. Would you 
be so kind as see how 'tb T* 

He handed me, apologetically for hb scholarship, a piece of paper, and observed 
me while I looked it over. It was quite right. 

“Thankee^ sir,” he said, taking it back. “ This money, if you doen’t see objec¬ 
tions, Mas’r Davy, 1 shall put up jest afore I go, in a cover directed to him; aii^ 
put that up in another, d'rected to hb mother. I shall tell her, in no more woreHs 
than 1 speak to yon, what it's tlie price on: and that 1 ’m gone, and post teedving 
ofitba^.” • • 

I told him that I thought it would be ri^ht'to do so—that I was thoroughly con- 
mneed it would be, since he felt it to be right 

“ I said tliat theer was on’y one thing furder,” he proceeded with a grave imile, 
when he haihmade up hi%litue bundle again, and put it in hb podcetp^*bat theer 
was two. I wam’t sure in my mind, wen 1 come out thb mominif^ as I could go 
and brask to Ham, of my own self, what had so thanl^ully happened. So I writ 
a letter whUe I was out, and put it ip the post-office, toling of'em how all was as 
’Us, and tlut 1 should ctune down to-morrow to unload my mind of what little 
nc^ a doii^ of down theer, and, most-like, take my fereweU leave of Yarmouth.” 

“ And do you wbh me to ^ witn yemf’ said I, sedng that he left som^hing 
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*lf you could do me that kind favor, Mas'r Davy," he replied, ** I know the 
tight on yon would cheer 'em up a bit.” 

My litUe Dora being in good spirits, and very desirous that I should go—as I 
found on talking it over wiu her—1 readily pledged myself to accompany him in 
accordance with ^ wish. Next momuig, consequently, we were on the Yannouth 
coach, and again travelling over the old ground. 

As we pas^ along the familiar street at night—Mr. Feggotty, in despite of all 
my remonstrances, conying my bagr-I glanced into Omer and Joram’s shop, and 
saw my old friend Mr* Omer there, smoking his pipe. 1 felt reluctant to be present, 
whefl Mr. Feggotty fkH met his sister and Horn; and made Mr. Omer my excuse 
for lingering u^ind. * 

” Ilow is Mr. Omer after this long time f * said I, going in. 

tie fanned away the smoke of his pipe, that be might get a better view of me, 
and sdhn recognised me wil]) great delight. 

*' 1 shouldget up, sir, to acknowledge such an honoras tins visit,” said he, "only 
my limbs are rather out of sorts, and 1 am wheeled about. With the exception of 
my limbs and my breath, hows’ever, 1 am as hearty as a man can be, I’m thankful 
to say.” 

1 congratulated him on his contented looks and his good spirits, and saw, now, 
tlut his easy clia# went on wheels. 

"It’s an ingenious thing, ain't itf he inquired, following the direction of my 
glance, and polishing the elbow with liis arm. " It runs as light as a feather, and 
tracks as true as a mail coach, lllcss you, my little Minnie—my grand-daughter 
you know, hlinnie’s child—puls her little strength against the back, gives it a shove, 
and away we go, as clever and merry as ever you see anything 1 And 1 tell you 
what—it's a most uncomnson chair to smoke a pipe in.” 

I never saw such a good old fellow to moke the best of a thing, and find out the 
rnjoraient of it, as Mr. Omer. He was as radiant, as if his chair, his asthma, and 
the failure of his limbs, were the various, branches of a great invention for enhancing 
the luxury of a pii>e. x 

" 1 see more of the world, I can assure you,” said Mr. Omer, " in this chair, than 
ever 1 see out pf it. You *d be surprised at tlie number of people that looks in of a 
day to have a cliat. You really Vuuld I There's twice as much in the newspaper, 
since 1 ’ve takeiAo this cliair, as there used to be. As to general reading, dear me, 
what a lot of it 1 do get through! That *s what I feel so strong, you know I If it 
had been my eyes, what should Z have done ? If it had been my ears, what should 
I have done F Being my limbs, what does it signify ? Why, my limbs only made 
my breath diorter when I used ’em. And now, if 1 want to go out into the street 
^ox down to the sands, 1 'ye only got to call Dick, Joram’s youngest ’prentice, and 
aiwav I go in my own carriage, like the Lord Mayor of London.” 

lie half fuffocated himself with laughing here. 

" Lord blesi^ouri” said Mr. Omer, resuming his pipe, "a man must take the 
fat with the lean; that's what he must make up his mind to, in tlxis life. Joram 
does a fine business. £x<cellent business!” 

• •" Fam very glad to hear it,” said I. 

'*1 kne# you would be,” said Mr. Omer. "And Joram and Minnie are like 
valentines. What more can a man expect? What’s his limbs to///a/Z” 

Ilis supreme contempt ^r his own limbs, os he sat smoking, was one of the 
pleasantest oddities I have ever encountered. • 

“ And since 1 've took to general reading, you've tdbk to general writing, eh, 
sirf said Mr. Omer, surve;^ing me admiringly^ "^hat a lovely work that was of 
yours I Y^t expressions in it! I read it every word—every word. And as to 
feeling sl^yi Not at MU” , • 
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1 laughingly expressed my satiiiiaction, but 1 must confess that 1 thought this 
association of ideas significant. 

** 1 giVt you my word and honor, ar," said Mr. Omer, ** that when t lay that 
bo<^ upon the table, and look at it outside; compact in three separate and 
iudiwidual wollumes—one, two, three; I am as proud as Punch to think that I 
once had tlie honor of being connected with your family. And dear me, it's a 
long time ago, now, ain’t it? Over at Biunderstone. With a pretty little party 
laid along with the other party. And you quite a small party then, fourseu. 
Dear, dear!” * 

I changed the subject by referring to Emily. After asswiiTg him that I dM not 
forget how interested he had always been in her, and ho# kindly he had always 
treated her, 1 gave him a general account of her restoration to her uncle by the aid 
of Martlia; which I knew would please the old man. He listened with tlie ulusust 
attention, and said, feelingly, when 1 liad done: * 

**1 am reioiced at it, sir! It's the best news 1 !iave heard for many a day. 
Dear, dear, dear I And what’s going to be undertook for lliat unfortunate young 
woman, Martha, now?" 

** You touch a point that my thoughts have been dwelling on since yesterday,” 
said I, but on which 1 can give you no information yet, Mr. Omer. Mr. iVggotty 
has not alluded to it, and 1 have a delicacy in doing so. 1 ai# sure he has not 
forgotten it. He forgets nothing that is di>intcrcstcd and good.” 

** Because you know,” said Mr. Omer, taking himself up, where he had left off, 
** whatever is done, 1 should wish to be a member of. Put me down for anything 
you may consider right, and let me know. 1 never could think the girl all bail, 
and 1 am glad to find she’s noL So will my daughter Minnie be. Young women 
are contradictory creatures in some thinga—her mothoi^'as ju-st the same as her— 
but their hearts are soft and kind, it’s all show with Minnie, about Martha. 
Why she should consider it necessaiy to make any show, I don't undertake to tell 
you. But it’s all show, bless you. She'd dp her any kindness in private. So, 
put me down for wliatever you may consider right, yilf you be so go^? and drop 
me a line where to foru'anl it. Dear me!” said Mr. Omer, "when a man is 
drawing on to a time of life, wlicre the two ends of life meet; wdicn he finds 
himselC however hearty he is, being wheeled about for the seednd time, in a 
speeches of gO'cart; he should be over*rcjoiced to do a kindneas if he can. He 
wants plenty. And I don't speak of myself, particular,” said Mr. Omer, " because, 
sir, the way I look at it b, tliat we are all orawing on to the bottom of the hill, 
whatever age we are, on account of time never standing still for a single moment. 
So let ns alwavs do a kindness, and be over-rejoiced. To be sure 1” 

He knocked the ashes out of his pipe, and p«it it on | ledge in the back of his 
chair, expressly made for its reception. ^ ^ ^ 

"There’s Em’ly’s cousin, him that slie was to have been married to,” said Mr. 
Omer, rubbing hb hands feebly, " as fine a fellow as there b ip Yarmouth t He ’ll 
come and talk or read to me, in the evening, for an hour together sometimes. 
That's a kindness, I should call it I All hb life’s a kindness.” 

" 1 am goi^ to see him now,” said 1. • . • 

** Are you?" said Mr.^Omcr. ** Tell him I was hearty, and sent my respects. 
Minnie a^ Joram’s at a ball. They would be as proud to see you as I am, if 
they was at home. Minnie won’t hardly go out at all, you lee, * on account of 
father,* as she says. So 1 swore tc^night, tliat If site di^’t go, I’d go to bed at 
six. In consequence which,” Mr. Omer shook hunseli and lus chair, with 
laughter at the success of hb device. " she and Jonun *s at a baU.” 

1 shook hmids with him, anff wisned him gOM night 

*Mlalf a muuitc^ m," said Mr. Omer. "If you was to go without seeing 
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my Bltle depluuiti you’d lose the best of sights. You never see sudi a ^ht J 
Minnie I” 

A musical little voice answered, from somewhere upstairs, "I am coming, 
grandfather I" and a pretty little girl with long, flaxen, curling hair, soon came 
runnbg into the shop. 

** lliis is my little elephant, sir," said Mr. Omer, fondling the child. “ Siamese 
breed, sir. Now, little elephant!” 

'I*he4iltle elephant set the door of tlie parlor open, enabling me to see that, in 
these LAter days, it was converted into a bedroom for Mr. Omer, who could not be 
easily conveyed up>ltairs; and then hid her pretty forehead, and tumbled her long 
h:ur, against the back<Df hir. Omer’s chair. 

“ The elephant butts, you know, sir,** said Mr. Omer, winking, “when he goes 
at 4 object. Once, elephant. Twice. Three times!** 

At sills signal, the little elephant, witli a dexterity tliat was next to marvellous in 
so small an animal, whiskeef the cliair round with ^Ir. Omer in it, and rattled it off, 
{ic'll-mcll, into the parlor, without touching the doorpost: Mr. Omer indescribably 
enjoying the performance, and looking back at me on the road as if it were the 
triumphant issue of his life’s exertions. 

After a stroll about the town, 1 went to Ham’s house. Feggotty had now 
removed here fo|^ood; and had let her own house to the s'.:cccssor of Mr. Barkis 
in the carrying l^sincss, who had paid her very well for the goodwill, cart, and 
horse. 1 believe the vety same slow horse tliat Mr. Barkis drove, was still at 
work. 

1 found them in the neat kitchen, accompanied ny hfrs. Gummidge, who had 
been fetched from Uie old boat by Mr. IVggoity himself. I doubt if she could have 
been induced to desert hei^^ost, by any one eUe. lie had evidently told them all. 
Both Feggotty and Mrs. Gummidge had their aprons to their eyes, and Ham had 
jiLst stepped out “ to hake a turn on the beach.’* He presently came home, very 
glad to see me; and 1 hope they were all the better for my being there. We 
spoke, with some approach to checrriilness, of Mr. Peggolty’s growing rich in a new 
country, and of the womlcrs he would describe in his letters. We said nothing of 
Kmily by name, but distantly referred to her more than once. Ham was the 
screnest of the^arty. % 

But, Pemott]! told me, when she lighted me to a little chamber where the 
Crocodile book was lying ready for me on the table, that he always was the same. 
She licHeved (she told me, crying) that he was broken-hearted; though he was as 
full of courage as of sweetness, and worked harder and better than an}r boat-builder 
ill any yard m all that port. There were times, she said, of an evening, when he 
talked of their old life in the boat-house; and tlien he mentioned Emily as a cluld. 

» L' -Jt, he never mentioned’her as a woman. 

1 thought I had read in his face that he would like to speak to me alone. I 
therefore resoli^ to put myself in his way next evening, as he came home from 
his work. Having'settlcd this with myself, I fell asleep. That night, for the 
flrst time in all those many nights, the candle was taken out of the window, 
Mr. feggot^ swung in his old hammock in the old boat, and the wind murmured 
with die qjd sound round his head. ^ 

All next day, he was occtmied in dbpostng of his filing-boat and tackle ; in 
packing up, and sending to London by waggon, such of his^ little domestic pos¬ 
sessions as he thought wotld be usefm to Turn; and in parting with the rest, or 
batowing them on Mrs. Gummidge. She wts with him all day. As I had a 
sorrowfuTwish to see the old plac» once more, before it was lockra up, I engaged 
to meet them there in the evening. But I so%uTttiged it» as that I should meet 
Ham first «• 
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It wu ea^ to come* in hu war, as I knew where he wcwked. I met him at 
retired part of the iands» ^ which 1 knew he would cross, and turned back with 
him, that he might have Idsnre to speak to me if he really wished. 1 had not 
mistaken the expression of his lace. We had walked but a little way together, 
when he said, without looking at me: 

** Mas'r Davy, have you seen her I" 

** Only for a moment, when she vras in a swoon,” 1 softly answered. 

We walked a little faither, and he said: 

*' Mas*r Davy, shall you see her, d’ye think f * • 

** It would be too pamful to her, perhaps,” said I. * 

** I have thowt of that,” he replied. ** So *twould, sir, s& *twould.” 

** But Haro,” said I, gently, if there is anything that I could write to her, for 
^u, in case 1 could not tell it; if there u anything you would wish to nBJee 
known to her through me ; 1 should consider it a saq^ tntst.” * 

** I am sure on *t. I thankee, sir, roost kind 1 1 think theer is something 1 
could wish said or wrote.” 

“ What is it?” 

We walked a little farther in silence, and then he spoke. 

“ ’Tan’l that 1 foipve her. ’Tan’t that so much. *Tis more as I beg of her 
to forgive me, for having pressed my affections upon her. Odd Ames, 1 tliink that 
if 1 hadn’t had her prontise fur to marry me, sir, she was that trusif^ul of me, in 
a friendly way, tliat she’d have told me what was struggling in her mind, and 
would have counselled with me, and I might have saved her.” 

I pressed his hand. ** Is that all V* 

“Theer’s yet a something else,” be returned, “if I can say it, Mas’r Davy.” 

We walked on, farther than we hod walked yet, before he spoke again, lie 
was not ctying when be mode the pauses 1 sliall express by lines. He was merely 
collecting nimself to sueak very plainly. 

** 1 loved her—and 1 love the mcm’ry ofdier—too deep~to be able to lead 
her to believe of my own self as I’m a happy man. I could only be happy—by 
forgetting of her—and I’m afeerd I coiddn^t hardly bear as she should be told I 
done tliat. But if you, being so full of learning, Mas’r Davy, coulj^ think of any* 
thing to say as might bring her to believe I wi^n’t greatly hurt: still loving of 
her, and mourning for her: anything as might bring ner to bcHeve as 1 was not 
tir^ of my life, and yet was hoping fur to see her without blame, wheer the 
wicked cease from troubling and Uic weary are at rest—anything as would ease 
her sorrowful mind, and yet not make her think as 1 could ever marry, or as ’twas 
possible that any one could ever be to me what she was—I should ask of you to 
say that—with my prayers for her—that was so dear.” • ^ 

I pressed his manly hand again, and told him I would charge myself to do tins 
as well as I could. 

** I thankee, sir,” he answered. ’Tw£i kind of you to meet ndt Twas kind of 
you to bear him company down. Mas’r Davy, I unnerstan’ very well, though my 
aunt will come to Lon’on afore they sail, and they ’ll unite once more, that I am 
not like to see him agen. 1 fare to feel sure on’t We doen’t say so, bdt so’t 
will be, amk letter so. •The last you see on him—the very last*—efflU you give 
him the lovingest duty and thanks of the orphan, as he was ever more than a 
father to f * • 

This I also promised, faithfully.# 

“1 thankee agen, sif,” he said, heartily shaking h a nds . **I know wheer 
you’re agoing. Go^byel”. # ^ 

With a slight wave of bis nand, as though to explain to me tihat he co^ not 
enter the ol#place> he tiun^ away. As I looked after his figure^ crossing die 
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waste in the moonlight* I saw him turn his face towards a strip of silvery light 
upon the sea* and pass on* looking at it* until he was a shadow in the distance. 

The door of the boat-house stood open when I approached ; and, on entering* 
I found it emptied of all its furniture, saving one of the old lockers, on which 
Mrs. Gummidge, with a basket on her knee, was seated, looking at Mr. Peggotty. 
He leaned his elbow on the rough chimney-piece, and gazed upon a few expir¬ 
ing embers in *.he grate; but he raised his head, hopefully, on my coming in* 
and s^okc in a chceiy manner. 

*‘Come, according to promise, to bid farewell to't* eh* Mas’r Davy?” he said* 
taking up the cancHc^ ** IJare enough, now, an’t it ?” 

“ Imiecd you have made good use of the lime,” said I. 

** Why, we have not been idle, sir. Miasis Gummidge has worked like a—I 
(^on’t know what Missis Gummidge an’t worked like,” said Mr. Peggotty, look¬ 
ing at her, at a loss for a sufficiently approving simile. 

Mrs. Gummidge, lcanii1{;; on her basket, made no observation. 

“Thccr’s the very locker that you used to sit on, ’long with Em’ly 1” said 
Mr. I’cggoUy, in a wliisner. I’m a going to carry it away with me, last of all. 
And hecr's your old little bed-room, see, Mas’r Davy ? A’most as bleak to-night, 
as ’art could wish !” 

In truth, th^wind, though it was low, had a solemn sound, and crept around 
the deserted house with a whispered wailing that was very mournful. Every- 
tliing was gone, down to the little mirror with the oyster-shell frame. 1 thought 
of myself, lying here, when that first great change was being wrought at home. 
I thought of the blue-eyed child who had enchanted me. I thought of Steer- 
forth : and a foolish, fearful fancy came upon me of his being near at hand, and 
liable to be met at any tin'll. 

** ’Tis like to be long,* said Mr. Peggotty, in a low voice, “ afore the boat finds 
new tenants. They look upon’t down heer, as being unfort’nate now *” 

** Does it belong to anybody in tlie neighbourhood ?” I asked. 

*'To a mast-maker up town,”%aid Mr. Peggotty. **I’ma going to give the 
key to him to-night” 

We looked into the other little room, and came back to Mrs. Gummidge, 
sitting on the locker, whom«Mr. Peggotty, putting the light on the chimney- 
piece, request^ to rise, that he might carry it outside the door before extin¬ 
guishing the candle. 

*‘Dan’l,” said Mrs. Gummidge, suddenly deserting her basket, and clinging 
to his arm, ** my dear Dan’l, the parting words I speak in this house is, 1 
mustn’t be left l^hind. Doen’t ye tliink of leaving me behind, Dan’l I Oh* 
doen’t ye ever do it!” 

Mr. Peggotty* takei^ aback, looked from Mrs. Gummidge to m^ and from 
me to Mrs. Gummidge, as if he had been awakened from a sleep. 

** Doen’t dearest Dan’l, doen’t ye 1” cried Mrs. Gummid^ fervently. 
**Take me %Dg%rith you* Dan’i, take me ’long with you and Em’ly! I’ll 
be your servant* constant and trew. If there *s slaves in them parts where you ’re 
a gping, I’ll be bound to you for one, and happy, but doen’t ye leave me 
bemnd, Q^’l, that *s a deary dear 1” 

**My good soul,” said Mr. shaking his*head* “yoff doen’t know 

what a long voy^e, and what a hard life ’tis . 

** Yes 1 do, Dani I lean guess!” cried Mrs. Gummidge. **But my parting 
words under this roof is, 1 shall go into the h Aise and d^e, ifl am not took. 1 can 
di& Dan’l. I can work. I can live hard. 1 can be loving and patient now-— 
more than you think, Dan’l, if you ’ll on’y tiy*meA I wouldn^ touch the ’lowanc^ 
not if I was dyingof want, Dan’l F^gotty; but I ’ll go with yt^ and Em’ly, ir 
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you'll oaklet inc» to the world's aid t I know how 'tis; 1 know you thinW that 
1 am lone and lorn; but, deary love, 'tan’t so no more t 1 ain't sat here^ so long^ 
a watching, and a thinking <m your trials, without some good lieing done me. 
Idas'r Davy, speak to him for me I I knows his ways, and Km'ly’s, and 1 knows 
their sorrows, and can be a comfort to ’em, some odd times, a^ la^r for 'em 
alius I Dan'l, deary Dan’l, let me go 'long with you t" 

And Mrs. Gummidge took lus hand, and kis^ it with a homely pathos and 
aflfectioD, in a homely rapture of devotion and ^titude, Uiat he well deserved. 

We brought the locker out, extinguished we candle, fastened the door on the 
outside, and left the old boat close shut no, a d.vk Sj^ck, in' the cloudy nipht. 
Next day, when we were returning to Lontlon outside the ca'ich, Mrs. Gummidge 
and her basket were on the scat behind, and Mrs. Gummidge was happy. 


CHAPTER LH. 

1 ASSIST AT A.N EXI'LOSION. 

When the time Mr. Micawber had appointed so mysteriously, wa;^ within four-and* 
twenty hours of being come, my aunt and 1 consulted how we should proceed; for 
my aunt was very unwilling to leave Dora. Ah 1 how easily 1 carried Dora up and 
down stairs, now I 

We were disposed, notwithstanding Mr. Micawber's stipulation for my aunt’s 
attendance, to arrange that she should stay at home, and be represented by Mr. 
Dick and me. In sliort, we bad resolved to take this coupe, when Dora again un* 
settled us by declaring that site never would forgive hersw, and never would forgive 
her bad boy, if my aunt remained behind, on any pretence. 

I won’t speak to you," said Dora, shaking her curls at my atmt. ** 1II be dis¬ 
agreeable ! 1 *11 make Jip bark at you all day. *'1 shall be sure that you really are 
a cross old thing, if you don't go 1” 

** Tut, Blossom 1” laughed my aunt. ** You know you can't do without me I” 

** Yes, 1 can," said Dura. ** You are no use tct. me at all. You never run up 
and down stairs for me, all day long. You never sit and tell n^ stories about 
Doady, when his shoes were worn out, and he was covered with dust—oh, what a 
poor little mite of a fellow t ^’u^ never do anything at all to please me, do you, 
dear?" Dora made haste to kiss my aunt, and say, **Ycs, you do I I'm only 
joking!"—lest my aunt should tliink she really meant it. 

*'But, aunt," said Dora, coaxingly, “now listen. You must go. I shall tease 
you, till you let me have my own way about it. I shall lead my naughty boy such^ 
a life, if he don’t make you go. 1 sLill make myself so disagreeable—and so wUl 
jipl You 'll wish you had gone, like a good thing, for ever and,ever so'long, if 
you don't go. Besides," said Dora, putting b.ack her hair, arid looking wonder* 
ingiy at my aunt and me, ** why shouldn’t yon both go T 1 am not very ill indeed. 

11* ^ 

*' Why, what a question 1" cried my atmt. 

What a fkhey r said i'. 

*' Yes I 1 know I am a silly little thing 1” said Dora, dowly looking fixtm one 
of us to the other, and then puttie up her pretty lips to kiss us as she lay umn her 
couch. “ WelL them yon ,mnst bofa go, or I shall not believe you; ana then 1 
shall cry r 

I saw, in my annt's face, tbak she'^began to (j^ve way now, and Dora b righten e d 
again, as she ta|r it too. 
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** You*]l come back with so much to tell me^ that it il take at least a week to 
nuke me understand 1” said Dora. ** Because I bfuna I shan't understand, for a 
length of dme, if there's any business in it. And there's sure to be some business 
in it I If there’s anything to add up, besides, I don't know when I make it 
out; and my bad boy will look w miserable all the time. There! Now you'11 go, 
won't you 1 You '11 only be gone one night, and Jip will take care of me while you 
arc gone. Doady will carry me up-stairs before you go, and I won't come down 
again till you come back; and you sliall take Agnes a dreadfully scolding letter 
from me, because she has never been to see us 1" 

^Vc agreed, w'ithdht any more consultation, that we would both go, and that 
Dora was a little lApostor, who feigned to be rather unwell, because she liked to 
be petted. She was greatly pleased, and very merry; and we four, that is to say, 
Iby aunt, Mr. Dick, Traddles, and 1, went down to Canterbury by the Dover mail 
tha^night. • 

At the hotel where Mr. Micawber had requested us to await him, which we got 
into, with some trouble, in the middle of the night, I found a letter, importing that 
he would appear in the morning punctually at half-past nine. Afler which, we 
went shivering, at that uncomfortable hour, to our respective beds, through various 
«>Iose passages; which smelt as if tliey had been steeped, for ages, in a solution of 
soup and stablA. 

l'.arly in the morning, I sauntered through the dear old tranquil streets, and again 
niingled with the shadows of the venerable gateways and churches. The rooks 
were sailing al>out the cathedral towers; and the towers themselves, overlooking 
i:'any a long unaltered mile of the rich country and its pleasant streams, were cut- 
!.!’.g the briglit morning air, as if there were no such thing as change ou earth, 
^'et the bells, when ihcf sounded, tola me sorrowfully of change in everything; 
tol(f me of their own age, and my pretty Dora’s youth; and of the many, never old, 
nhu had lived and loved and died, while the reverberations of the bells had 
liummed through the rusty armour of the Black Prince hanging up within, and, 
motes upon the deep of Time, had lost themselves in air, as circles do in water. 

I looxed at the old house from the comer of the street, but did not go nearer 
to it, lest, b^ing observed, I might unwittingly do any harm to the design I had 
* ome to aid. The earl^ sun %as striking ragewise on its gables and lattice-win¬ 
dows, touchinf them with gold; and some beams of its old peace seemed to toudi 
my h«irt. 

I strolled into the countiy for an hour or so, and then returned by the main 
street, which in the interval had shaken off its last niglit's Sleep. Among those 
who werestirrine in the shops, 1 saw my ancient enemy, the butcher, now advanced 
to top-boots ana a babj^, and in business for himself. He was nursing the baby, 
and appeared to be a benignant member of society. 

We all became very anxious and impatient, when we sat down to breakfast As 
it approachedtoea^ and nearer to half-past nine o’clock, our restless expectation 
of Mr. Micawber increased. At last we made no more pretence of attending to 
the meal, whidi, except with Mr. Dick, had been a mere form from the first; but 
myfiunt linked up a^ down the room, Traddles sat upon the sofa afTcctii^ to 
read the ||»per witn his eyes on the ceiling; and I look^ out of the#rindow to give 
early notice of Mr. Micawber's coming. Nor had 1 long to watch, for, at the first 
cliime of the hidf-hour, he appeared in the street. 

** Here he is,” said I, ^ not in his leg^ attire 1” 

My aunt tied the string of her bonnet (she had come down to breakfhst in it), 
and put on her shawl, as if she were ready for ^ny^in^ that was resolute and uncom¬ 
promising. Traddles buttoned his coat with a detanked air. Mr. Dick, disturbed 
Uf these formidable appmances, bat feeling it nec^sary to imitateithcm, pulled his 
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hat, with both luuicU, os firmly over his ears as he possibly could ; and instantly 
took it off again, to welcome Mr. Micawl)cr. 

** Gentlemen, and madam," said Mr. Micawber, “ good morning 1 My dear 
sir,’* to Mr. Dick, who shook bonds with him violently, **yoa are extremely 
good.” 

** Have you breakfasted f’ said Mr. Dick. “ Have a chop !” 

** Not for the world, my good sir !" cried Mr. Micawber, stopping him on his 
way to the bell; “appetite and myself, Mr. Dixon, liave long lx,*en strangerf,” 

hir. Dixon was so well pleased witli his new n.'ime, and apftcarctl to think it so 
very obliging in Mr. Micawl^er to confer it upon him, that het*hook hands with flira 
again, and laughed rather childishly. *' 

“ Dick," said my aunt, “ attention !" 

Mr. Dick recovered himself, with a bluah. # 

Now, sir," said my aunt to Mr. Micawber, as she put on her gloves, • sfe are 
ready for Mount Vesuvius, or anytliing else, as soon as ple.'ise.” 

** Madanii," returned Mr. Mic.^wber, “ I trust you will .shortly witness .an eruption. 
Mr. Traddles, I have your permission, I believe, to mention here that we have been 
in communication together ?" 

“ It is undoubtedly the fact, Copperfivid,” said Tr.addlcs, to whom I looked in 
surprise. “ Mr. Micawber has cuik»ui:c<i me, in reference to whaO'he has in con* 
templation; and 1 have adsisctl him to the liest of my judgment." 

** Unless I deceive myself, Mr. Trad<llc!s” pursued Mr. Micawber, “ what I con¬ 
template is a disclosure of an important nature." 

“ Highly so,” said Traddles. 

*' Perhaps, under such circumstances, madam and gentlemen," said Mr. Micaw¬ 
ber, “you will do me the favor to submit yourselves for^he moment, to the direc¬ 
tion of one, who, however unworthy to be reg.arded in any other light but as a Waif 
and Stray upon the shore of human nature, U still your fellow man, though crushed 
out of his original form by individual errors, and,the accumulative force of a combi¬ 
nation of circumstances f * 

*' We have perfect confidence in yon, Mr. Micawber," said I, and will do wliat 
you please." 

“ Mr. Copperfield,” returned Mr. Micawber, “ ybur confidence is hot, at the ex¬ 
isting juncture, ill-b«towed. 1 would Ixrg to be allowed a start of^Ave minutes by 
the clock; and then to receive the present company, inquiring for Miss Wickficld, 
at the office of Wickfield and Ilccp, whose Stipendiary 1 am." 

My aunt and 1 Ic/bked at Traddles, who nodded his approval. 

• “ I have no more," observe<i Mr. Micawber, “ to say at present.” 

With which, to my infinite sunrise, he included us all ip a comprehensiv'e bow 
and disappeared; his manner being extremely distant, ana his face extremely pale. 

Tr^ldles only smiled, and shook his head (with his liair standing upright on the 
top of it), when I looked to him for an explanation; so I took put snty watch, and, 
as a last resource, counted off the five minutes. My aunt, with her own watch in 
her hand, did the like. When the time was expired, Traddles gave her his 
arm; and we all went out U^ether to the old house, without saying one wonl on 
the way. v, r ** 

We found Mr. Micawb^ at his desk, in tlie turret office on the ground floor, 
dther writing, or pretending to write, hard. Tlie large office-ruler was stuck into 
his waistcoat, and was not so well concealed but that a foot or more of that insir;* 
ment protruded from his hosoro, like a new kind of shirt-frill. 

As It appeared to me that 1 was apected to speak, I said aloud t 

** How do you do, Mr. Micawber r* 

** Mr. Copptrfleld," said Mr. Micawber, gravely, ** 1 hope I see you well S*’ 
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■* Is Miss Wickfield at home ?’* said 1. 

“ Mr. Wickfield is unwell in bed, sir, of a rheumatic fever,” he returned; “ but 
Miss Wickfield I have no doubt, will be happy to see old friends. Will you walk 
in, sir?” 

He preceded us to the dining-room— tne first room I had enter eJ in that house 
—and flinging open the door of Mr. Wickfield’s former office, said, in a sonorous 
voice; 

“ Miss Trotwood, Mr, Dand Copperfield, Mr. Thomas Traddles, and Mr. 
Dixon!” 

f had not seen Urfah Keep since the time of the blow. Our visit astonished him, 
evidently; not the fess, I dare say, because it astonished ourselves. He did not 
gather his eyebrows together, for he had none worth mentioning; but he fro^vned 
Ite that degree that he almost closed his small eyes, while the hurried raising of his 
grisfly hand to his chin betrayed some trepidation or surjn ise. This was only when 
we were in the act of entering his room, and when 1 caught a glance at him over 
my aunt’s shoulder. A moment afterwards, he was as fawning and as humble as ever. 

“Well, lam sure,” he said. “This is indeed an unexpected pleasure I To 
have, as I may say, all friends round Saint Paul’s at once, is a treat unlooked for! 
Mr. Copperfield, 1 hope I see you well, and—if I may umbly express self so— 
fiiemlly tow.arik them as is ever your friends, whether or not. Mrs. Copperfield, 
;,ir, I hope she’s getting on. We have been made quite uneasy by the poor accounts 
we have had of her state, lately, I do assure you.” 

I felt .ashamed to let him take my hand, but I did not know yet what else to do. 

“ Things are changed in this office, Miss Trotwood, since I was an umble clerk, 
and held your pony; ain’t they?” said Uriah, with his sickliest smile. “But /am 
not changed, Miss Trotwood.” 

“Well, sir," returned my aunt, “to tell you the truth, I think you are pretty 
constant to the promise of your youth; if that's any satisfaction to you.” 

“Thank you, Miss Trotwoo<l 4 ’ said Uriah, writhing in his ungainly manner, 
** for your good opinion I Micavrocr, tell ’em to let Miss Agnes know—and mother. 
Mother will be quite in a state, when she sees tl»e present company!” said Uriah, 

setting chairs. . 

“You arl not nusy, Mr. Iltep?” said Traddles, whose eye the cunmng red eye 
accidentally oaught, as it at once scrutinised and evadetl us. 

“No, Mr. Tnaddles,” replied Uriah, resuming his official seat, and squeezing his 
bony hands, laid palm to palm, between his bony knees. “ Not so much so as I 
could wish. But lawyers, sharks, and leeches, are not easily satisfied, you know I 



seeing you o«:e myself?” ... ,« .. r 

“ No, I have not been intimate with Mr. Wickfield,” returned Traddles; or I 

might perhaps have waited on you long ago, Mr. Heep.” i i 

fliere was something in the tone of this reply, which made Unah look at the 
speaker^again, with a very sinister and suspicious e«)ression. ‘But, seeing only 
Traddles, with his good-natured face, simple manner, ^d hair on end, he dismissed 
it as he replied, with a jerk of his whole body, but especially his tlwat: 

** I am ■«orry for that, Mr. Traddles. You would have admired him as much as 
we all do! His little iMlings would only ha^ endeared him to you Ae But 

if you would like to hear my fellow-partner doquently spoken of, I should refe y^ 
to Copperfield. The family is a subject he 1 vci^ strong upon, if you never heard 
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I WAS prevented from disclaiming the compliment {if I diould have done to. In 
any case), by the entrance of Agnes, now ushered in bv Mr. Micawber. She was 
not quite so sdf-possessed as usual, I thought; and had evidently undergone 
anxiety and fatigue. But her earnest cordiality, and her quiet beauty, shone with 
the gentler lustre for it ^ 

1 saw Uriah watch her while she gmted us • and he reminded me of an ugly and 
Tcl)eIlious genie etching a good soirit In the meanwhile, some slight sign passed 
between Mr. Micawber and Traddles; and Traddles, unobserved except t^me, 
went out. 

** Don’t wait, Micawber,” said Uriah. r e 

Mr. Micawbtf, with his hand upon the ruler in his breast, striod erect before the 
door, most unmistakeably contemplating one of his fellow-men, and that man his 
employer. 41 

“ What are you waiting for f ’ said Uriah. ** Micawber I did you hear mcHell 
you not to wait • 

“Yes!” replied the immovable Mr. Micawber. 

** Then wliy di* you waitf* s.iid Uriah. 

** Becatise 1—in short choose,” replietl Mr. MiMwlicr, with a burst. 

Uriah’s checks lost color, and an unwholesome paleness still faintly tinged by 
his |>ervading red, overspread them. He looked at Mr. Micawber attentively, with 
his whole lace breathing short and quick in every feature. 

. ** You are a dissipated fellow', os all U»e world knows,” he said, with an cfTort at 
a smile, ” and I am afraid you ’ll oblige roc to get rid of you. Ho along! 1 *11 t.alk 
to you presently.” 

" If mere is a scoundrel on this earth,” said Mr. Micawber, suddenly breaking 
out again wnth the utmost vehemence, ” with whom I luivej^rcady talked too much, 
that scoundrel’s name is— 11e£p!* 

Uriah fell back, as if he had been struck or stung. Looking slowly round upon 
us with tl'.e darkest and wickedest expression that his face could wear he said, in a 
lower voice: ’ 

” Oho I This is a commiracy | You have met here, oy appointment t You are 
playing Booty with my clerk, are you, Copperficld ? Now, take care. You 'll 
make nothing of this. We understand each other, yau and me. Tliefe's no love 
between us. You were always a puppy with a proud stomach, fr^m your first 
coming here ; and you envy me my rise, do you ? None of your plots against me; 
1 ’ll counterplot you I Micawljcr, you be off. 1 ’ll talk to you presently.” ^ 

** Mr. Micawber,” said I, ” there is a sudden change m t^ fellow, in more 
respects than the extraordinary one of his speaking the truth in one particular, 
which assures me that he is brought to bay. Deal with him as he deserves i” 
,**Yott are a precious set of people, ain’t you?” said Utiah, in the same low 
voice, and breaking out into a clammy heat, which he wiped from his forehead, 
with his long lean hand, “ to buy over my clerk, who is the very scuntipf society,— 
os you yonr^lf were, Copperficld, you know it, before anyone had charity on you, 
—to defiune me with his lies? Miss Trotwood, you had l>etter stop this ; or 1 ’ll 
stop your husband shorter than will be pleasant to you. I won’t know your stqry 
professionally, fornoUiing, old lady 1 Miss Wic'<cfield, if you have any lot^or your 
uther, you had tictter not jdm that gang. 1 ’ll ruin hin^ if you do. Now, come 1 
I have got some of you under the narrow. Think twice, before it goes over you. 
liiink twice, you, Micawber, if yon don’t want to be cnudie^ I recommend you 
to take yourself oflf, and be to ]frescntly, yon fool t while there's time to re¬ 

treat Where’s motherf’ he smd, suddenly appearing to notice, with alarm, the 
■bsence of Traddles, and palling dowd the beU-rope. ** Fine doings in n person’s 
lows boose r 
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** Mrs. Heep a sir,” said Traddles, returning with that worthy mother of 
a worthy son. ** I have taken the liberty of making m3rseif known to W.” 

*' Who are von to make yourself known T” retorted Uriah. ** And what do yon 
want here f * 

** 1 am the agent and friend of Mr. Wickheld, sir,” said Traddles, in a composed 
businessdike way. ** And 1 have a power of attomqr from him in my pocket, to 
act for him in aU matters.” 

*‘‘fhe old ass has drunk himself Into a state of dotage,” said Uriah, turning 
uglier than before, **and it has been got from him by fraud 1” 

Something lias dieen got from him by fraud, 1 know,” returned Traddles 
quietly; **ancl so de you, Mr. Heep. We will refer that question, if you please, to 
Mr. Micawlicr.” 

IS “ Ury—!” Mrs. Heep began, with an anxious gesture. 

'*You hold your tongue, mother,” he returned ; least said, soonest mended.” 
r.ut my Ury—.” * 

“Will you hold your tongue, mother, and leave it to me f * 

Though I had lung known tliat his servility was false, and all his pretences knav* 
ish and hollow, 1 hod had no adequate conception of the extent of his hypocrisy, 
until 1 now saw him with his mask oiT. The suddenness with which he aropped 
It, when he peiceived that it was useless to him ; the malice, insolence, and hatred 
he revealed ; the leer with which he exulted, even at this moment, in the evil he 
liacl done—all this time being desperate too, and at his wits’ end for tlie means of 
getting the better of us—though perfectly consistent with the experience I had of 
him, at first took even me by surprise, who had known him so long, and dislikedj 
him so heartily. 

1 say nothing of the Igok he conferred on me, os he stood eyeing us, one after 
anc»thcr; for 1 had always understood tliat he hated me, and 1 remembered tlie 
marks of my hand upon liis cheek. But when his eyes passed on to Agnes, and I 
saw the raga with which he felt his power over her slipping away, and the exhibi- 
tion, in their disajqioLntment, of the odious passions tliat had led him to aspire to 
one whose virtues he could never appreciate or care for, I w'as shocked by the mere 
thought of her Imving lived, an Iiour, within sight of such a man. 

“ After sdhne rubbing of the lower part of his face, and some looking at us with 
those bad ey^ over his gristly fingers, he made one more address to me, half 
whining, and half abusive. 

“ You think it justifiable, do you, Coppcrfield, 3 rou who pride yourself so much 
on your honor and all the rest of it, to sne.ak about my place, eaves*dropping 
with my clerk? If it had been me, 1 shouldn’t have wondered; for 1 aon’t 
make myself out a gentleman (though I never was in the streets either, as you 
were, accordii^ to Midiwber), but being you /—And vou ’re not afraid of doing 
this, either 7 You don’t think at all of what I shall do, in return; or of getting 
yourself into^trouble for conspiracy and so fortli ? Veiy well. We shall see 1 
Mr. What’s>your-name, you were going to refer some question to Micawber. 
There's your referee. Why don’t you make lum speak 7 lie has learnt his lesson, 
1 see.” 

Seeinglhat what he said had no effect on me or an^ of us, he sut on the edge of 
his table with his hands in his pockets, and one of hursplay feet t^ted round the 
other leg, waiting doggedly for what mig^t follow. 

Mr. Micawber, whose^unpetuosity I had restrained thus fiu* with the greatest 
difficult, and who had repeatedly interposed with the frrst syllable of ScoUN-drel! 
without gating to the second, now burst forward, drew the ruler from his breast 
(apparent^ as a defensive weapon), and proSucA from his pocket a foolscap docu¬ 
ment, folded in the form of a liu^ letter. Opening this packet, with his old 
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nourish, ftcd glancing at the contents, as if he dicrishcd an artistic admtralioB of 
their style of composition, he began to read as follows: 

“ * Dear Miss I'rotwood and gentlemen- * ” 

** Bless and save the man 1'* exclaimed my aunt in a low voiM, '* lie M write 
letters by the ream, if it was a capital offence I*' 

Mr. hficawber, without hearing her, went on. 

‘ In appearing before you to denounce probably the most consummate Villain 
that luis ever existed,* *' Mr. Micawber, without looking off the letter, pointetl the 
ruler, like a ghostly truncheon, at Uriah IIccp, '**1 ask no consideration for 
myself. The victim, from my cradle, of pecuniary liabilities to which 1 have bftn 
unable to respond, 1 have ever been the sport and to^ of demising circumstances. 
Ignominy, Want, Despair, and Madness, have, collectively or separately, boen the 
attendants of my career.' *' w 

The relish with which Mr. Micawber described himself, as a prey to these diStnal 
calamities, wa.s only to be equalled by the emplusis with which he read his letter; 
and the kind of homage he rendere<l to it with a roll of his head, when he thought 
he had hit a sentence very hard indeed. 

' In an accumulation of Ignominy, Want, Despair, and Madness, I entcretl the 
oflioe—or, as our lively neighlmur the Gaul would term it, the Bureau—of the 
Firm, nominally conductctl under the appellation of Wickficid and-^*llKF,r, hut, in 
reality, melded by— Keep alone. Deep, and only IIefp, is the mainspring of 
that machine. Heep, and only IIef.p, is the Forger and the ('heat.* ” 

Uriah, more blue than white at these words, made a dart at the letter, as if to 
tear it in pieces. Mr. Micawber, with a perfect miracle of dexterity or luck, 
caught his advancing knuckles with the ruler, and disabled his right hand. It 
dropped at the wrist, as if it were broken. The blow soynded as if it had fallen 
on wood. 


** The Devil take you 1” said Uriah, writhing in a new way with pain. 111 be 
even with you.” , 

** Approach me ^in, you—you—^you IIeep of infamy,” gasped Mr. Micawber, 
** and if your head is human, I ’ll break it. Come on, come on!" 

I think I never saw anything more ridiculous—I was sensible of it, even at the 
time—than Mr. Micawber making broad-sword guards with the ruler,* and ciydng, 
** Come onl” while Traddles and I pushed him back into a comer, from which, as 
often as we got him into it, he persisted in emerging again. 

His enemy, muttering to himself, after wrin^ng his wounded hand for some time, 
slowly drew off his nedc-kcrchief and Imund it up; then, held it in hU other band, 
and sat upon his table with his sullen face looking down. 

Mr. Micawber, when he was sufficiently cool, proceeded with his letter. ^ 

** * The stipendiary emoluments in consideration of which I entered into the 


service of— Heep,* *’ always pausing before that word and uttering it with astonish¬ 
ing vigor, ** * were not defined, beyond the pittance, of twcnty 7 ^woesliilUnn and 
six per week. The rest was left contingent on the i^ue of my professional exer¬ 
tions ; in other and more expressive words, on the baseness oi my nature, the 
cupidity of my motives, the poverty of my family, the general moral (or rather! 
immoral) resemblance between myWlf and—H bkp. Need I say, thah it soon' 
became necessaSy for me td' solicit from— Heep— pecuniary advances towards the 
support of Mn. Micawber, and our blighted but rising family! Need 1 say that 
thu necessity had been foreseen by— Heep ? That those Advances were securra by 
1 O U*s and other similar arknowled^nents, knoam to the legal institutions of this 
country ? And that I thus became immesb^ in the web he had spun for my re¬ 
ception ? * ” o " 

Mr. Micawbei^s enjo 3 mient of his epistolary powers, in describing this unfortv 
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n4tc state of things, really seemed to outweigh any pain or anxiety that the reality 
could have caused him. He read on: 

“ ‘Then it was that— Heep —^began to favor me with just so much of his confi¬ 
dence, as was necessaiy to the discliarge of his infernal business. Then it was that 
1 began, if 1 may so Shakespearingly express myself, to dwindle, peak, and pine. 
I found that my services were constantly called into requisition for the falsification of 
business, and the mystification of an individual whom I will designate as Mr. 
W. 'I’liat Mr. W. was imposed upon, kept in ignorance, and deluded, in every 
i[>ossibIe way; yet, that all this while, the ruflian— Heep —was professing un- 
iinuUded gratitude to, and unbounded friendship for, that much abused gentleman. 
'I'his was bad enough*; but, as the philosophic Dane observes, with that univers^ 
applicability which distinguishes the illustrious ornament of the Elizabethan Era, 
worse remains behind 1' ** 

Mif Micawl)er was so very much struck by this happy rounding off with a 
quotation, that he indulged*himself, and us, with a second reading of the sentence, 
under pretence of having lost his place. 

“ * It is not my intention,'” he continued, reading on, “ ' to enter on a detailed 
list, within the compass of the present epistle (thnu|^ it is ready elsewhere), of the 
various malpractices of a minor nature, affecting the individual whom 1 have deno¬ 
minated Mr. to which 1 have b^n a tacitly consenting party. My object, 
when the contest within myself between stipend and no stipend, baker and no 
baker, existence and non-existence, ceased, was to take advantage of my opportu¬ 
nities to discover and expose the major malpractices committed, to tliat gentleman’s 
grievous wrong and injury, by— Heep. Stimulated by the silent monitor within, 
and by a no less touching and appealing monitor without—to whom 1 will briefly 
refer as Miss W.—1 enter^ on a not unlaborious ta.sk of clandestine investigation, 
protracted now, to the be» of my knowledge, information, and belief, over a period 
exceeding tw .Ive calendar months.’ ” 

He read this passive, as if it were from an Act of Parliament; and appeared 
majestically refreshed by the souncf of tlie words. 

*• * My charges against— Heep,* ” he read on, glancing at him, and drawing the 
ruler into a convenient position under his left arm, in case of need, “ ‘ are as 
follows.’” • • 

We all held ^r breath, I think. I am sure Uriah held his. 

“ ‘ First,’ ” said Mr. Micawber. “ ‘ When Mr. W.’s faculties and memory for 
business became, through causes into which it is not necessary or expedient for me 
to enter, weakened and confused,— Heep— designedly perplexed and complicated 
the whole of the official transactions. When Mr. W. was least fit to enter on busi¬ 
ness,— Heep was always at hand to force him to enter on it. Pie obtained Mr. 
W.’s signature under sufli circumstances to documents of importance, representing 
them to be other documents of no importance. He inducea Mr. W. to empow« 
him to draw ogt, t^u^ one particular sura of trust-money, amounting to twelve six 
fourteen, two, and nine, and employed it to meet pretended business charges and 
deficiencies which were either already provided for, or had never really existed, 
lie ^ve tlib proceeding, throughout, the appexuunce of liaving ori^nated ia 
Mr. W.’s^own dishonest intention, and of hanng been accomplish^ by Mr. 
W.’s own di^onest act; and has used it, ever sincef to torture'%nd constrain 
him.’” . , , 

“ You diall prove this, you Copperfield I" said Uriah, with a threatening shake 
of the head. “ All in good time r * « 

“Ask— Heep —Mr. Trxuldles, who lived in his house after him,” said Mr. 
Micawber, breaking off from the letter; “ wiff ydft ?” 

“The fool himsdf—and lives there now,” said Uriah, dis dainf u l^ . 
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** As1c<—IlEEPx^if he ever kept » pocket-book in that hons^** said Mr. Mica#» 
ber; “will youf’ 

I saw Uriah's lank hand stop, involuntarily, in the scrapti^ofhis chin. 

** Or ask him,” said Mr. Micawber, “ if he ever burnt one were. If he says Yes, 
and asks yon where the ashes are, refer him to Wilkins Micawber, and he will hear 
cd* something not at all to his advantage ]’* 

The triumphant flourish with wMch Mr. Micawber delivered Mmiielf of these 
words, had a powerful effect in alarming die mother; who cried oat ia much 
agitation: 

“ Ury, Urv! Be umble, and make terms, my dear 1” • e 

“ Mother I” he retorted, “ will you keep quiet ? You ’redn a fright, and don't 
know what vou say or mean. Umble T he repeated, looking at me, with a snarl; 
“ I've umbled some of ’em for a pretty long time bai^, umble as I vims 1” ^ 

Mr. Micawlier, genteelly adjusting his chin in his cravat, presently prodeeded 
with his composition. * 

“ ^Second. Heep has, on several occasions, to the best of my knowledge, 
information, and belief ”— 

“ But that won’t do,” muttered Uriah, relievctl, “Mother, you keep quiet.” 

^ “ Wc will endeavour to proviile something that WILL do, and do for you finally, 
sir, very shortly,” replied IVlr. Micawber. # 

“'Second. Heep has, on several occasions, to the best of my knowledge, 
information, and belief, systematically forged, to various entries, books, and docu¬ 
ments, the signature of Mr. W.; and has distinctly done so in one instance, 
capable of proof by me. To wit, in manner following, that is to siw” 

Again, Mr. Micawber had a relish in this fomuu piling up of words, which, 
however ludicrously displayed in his case, W’os, I must say, nut at all peculiar to 
him. 1 have observed it, in lire course of my life, in ntimliers of men. It seems 
to me to be a general rule. In the taking of legal oaths, for instance, deponents 
seem to enjoy themselves mightily when they come to several good words in suc¬ 
cession, for tne expression of one idea; as, tllht they utterly detest, abominate, 
and abjure, or so forth ; and the old anathemas were made relishing on the same 
principle. We talk about the tyranny of words, but we like to tyrannise over 
them too; we are fond of having a large superfbioas establishmeift of words to 
wait upon us on great occasions ; we think it looks important, a|4 sounds well. 
As we are not particular about the meaning of our liveries on state occasions, if 
they be but fine and numerous enough, so, the meaning or necessity of our words 
is a secondary consideration, if there be but a great parade of them. And as indi¬ 
viduals get into trouble by making too great a show of liveries, or as slaves when 
they are too numerous rise agaiast their masters, so I think 1 could mention a 
nation that has got into many great difficulties, and wil^ get into many greater, 
from maintaining too large a retinue of wonis. 

Mr. Micawber read on, almost smacking his Hps : • 

“' To wit, in manner following, that is to say. Mr. W. fl^ng infirm, and it 
being within'the bounds of probability that hb decease might 1<^ to some dis¬ 
coveries, and to the downfall of— Heep’s —power over the W. family,—as !« 
Wilkins Micaiaber, the undersigned, assume—unless the filial aflectipn of bis 
daughter couM be secrefly influenced from allowing any investigation of the 
partnen^p aflairs to be ever made, the said—^H bep— deemed it expedient to have 
a bond ready by him, as from Mr. W., for the before-mentioned sum of twelve six 
fourteen, two and nine, vqth interest, stated therein to have been advanced by— 
Heep —to Mr. W. to save Mr. W. from dishonor; thongh really the sum^ vw 
never advanced by him, and bar loig been replaced. The siraiatmes to thb in- 
itnunent, purporting to be executed by Mr. W. and attested by Wilkins Micawberi^ 
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•re foi^ries by—H kep. I have, in my possession, in his hand and pocket*book, 
several similar imitations of Mr. W.’s signature, here and there defaced by fire, 
but legible to any one. 1 never attested any such document And I have the 
document itself, in my possession.’ ’* 

Uriah Heep, with a start, took out of his pocket a bunch of keys, and opened a 
certain drawer; then, suddenly bethought nimself of what he was about, and 
turned again towards us, witliout looking in it. 

** *iVid I have the document,*” Mr. Micawber read again, looking about as if 
it were the text of a sennon, “ ‘ in my possession,*—that is to say, I had, early 
this •morning, when ^s was written, but have since relinquished it to Mr. 
Traddles.” , 

** It is quite true,” assented Traddles. 

Ury, Ury I” cried the motJier, ** be umble and make terms. I know my son 
wiU umble, gentlemen, if you *11 give him time to think. Mr. Copperheld, 1 *m 
sure you know that he was always very umble, sir !’* 

It was singular to see how tlie mother still held to the old trick, when the son 
liaci abandoned it as useless. 

** Mother,” he said, with an impatient bite at the handkerchief in which his 
hand was wrapped, “ you had lietter take and fire a loaded gun at me.” 

** But I love i^u, Ury,” cried Mrs. llcep. And 1 have no doubt she did ; or 
that he loved her, however strange it may appear; though, to be sure, they were 
a congenial couple. “ And I can’t bear to hear you provoking the gentleman, 
and endangering of yourself more. I told the gentleman at first, when he told me 
up-stairs it was come to light, that I would .answer for your being umble, and 
making amends. Oli, see how umble / am, gentlemen, and don’t mind him !” 

" Why, there’s Copjierficld, mother,” he angrily retorted, pointing his lean 
finger at me, against W'honf all his animosity was levelled, as the prime mover in 
the discovery ; and 1 did not luideceive him ; “there’s Coppcrfield, would have 
given you a nundred pound to say less than you’ve blurted out!” 

“ 1 can’t help it, Ury,” cried his mother. “ I can’t see you runninginto danger, 
through carrying your head so high. Better be umble, as you always was.” 

lie remained for a little, biting the handkercliicf, and then said to me with a 
scowl 5 • * 

“What more have you got to bring forward? If anything, go on with it. 
What do you Icftk at me for?” 

Mr. Micawber promptly resumed his letter, glad to revert to a performance 
with which he was so highly satisfied. 

“ ‘Third. And last. I am now in a condition to show, by— Heep’s— false 
books, and— Heep’s —real memoranda, beginning witli the partially destroyed 
pocket-book (which I was unable to comprehend, at the time of its accidental dis¬ 
covery by Mrs. Micawber, on our taking possession of our present abode, in the 
locker or bin devoted to the reception of the ashes calcined on our domestic 
hearth), that tne weaknesses, the fiiults, the veiy virtues, tlie parental affections, 
and the sense of honor, of the unhappy Mr. W. have been for years acted on by, 
and to base purposes of—H eep. That Mr. W. has been for 3 reajs 

deluded and plundered, in every concdvable manner, to the pecuniary aggrandise¬ 
ment of thi avaricious, false, and grasping— Heep. Ikat the engpjssii^ object 
of—HsEP—was, next to gain, to subdue Mr. and Miss W. (of his ulterior views 
in reference to the latter T say nothing) entirely to himself. That his last act, 
completed but a few monw smee, was to induce Mr. W. to execute a relinquish¬ 
ment of his share in the partnership, and even a bill of sale on the very funuture of 
his houses in consideration of a certain annuity, 40 be wdl and truly paid by—• 
HSBF—on the four common quarter-days in ea^ and every year. That these 
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meshes j beginning with alarming and falsified accounts of the estate of whtdl 
Mr. W. is the receiver, at a oeriod when Mr. W. had launched into imprudent and 
ill-judged speculations, and may not have had the money, for wliich he w'as 
monJly and legally responsible, in hand; going on with pretended borrowings of 
money at enormous interest, really coming from—H££r->and by— Heep — 
fraudulently obtained or withheld from Mr. W. himself, on pretence of such specu¬ 
lations or otherwise ; peq^etuated by a miscellaneous catalogue of unscrupulous 
chicaneries—gradually tluckcncd, until the unhappy Mr. W. could see n6 world 
^yond Bankrupt, as he believed, alike in circumstances, in all other hone, and 
in honor, his sole reliance w-as unon the monster in tha»garb of man,'”-^Mr. 
Micawber made a good deal of this, as a new turn of ex^tression,—** * who, by 
making himself necessary to him, had achieved his destruction. All this I under¬ 
take to show. Probably much more ! ’ ” • 

I whispered a few words to Agnes, who was wee[>ing, lialf joyfully, half Sorrow¬ 
fully, at my side; and there was a movement among iis, as if 'Mr. Mica\v})er had 
finished. He said, with exceeding gravity, ** Pardon me,” and proceeded, witli a 
mixture of the lowest spirits and Ltic most intense enjoyment, to the i>eronition of 
his letter. 

** ‘I have now concluded. It merely remains for me to substantiate these accu¬ 
sations; and then, with my ill-starred family, to disappear from€lie landsca^te nu 
which we appear to be an incumbrance. 'I'hat is soon done. It may be reasonably 
inferred that our baby will fast expire of inanition, as being the frailest member of 
our circle; and that our twins w'ill follow next in ortlcr. So be it I For myself, 
my Canterbury Pilgrimage lias done much; imprisonment on civil process, and 
W'ant, will soon do more. I trust that the lalmr and hazard of an investigation—of 
which the smallest results have been slowly piece<l togc^ier, in the pressure of ar¬ 
duous avocations, under grinding penurious apprehensions, at rise of morn, at dewy 
eve, in the shadows of night, under the watchful eye of one whom it were superlluous 
to call Demon—combined with the struggle of parental l*overty to turn it, when 
completed, to the right account, may be os tlie sprinkling of a few drops of sweet 
water on my funereal pyre. 1 ask no more. Let it be, in justice, merely said of 
me, as of a gallant and eminent naval Hero, with whom I have no pretensions to 
cope, that what 1 have done, 1 did, in despite of mercenary and self&n objects, 

* For England, hone, and Beauty.' * 

** * Remaining always, &c. &c, Wilkins Micawrer.' ” 

Much affected, but still intensely enjoying himself, Mr. Micatvbcr folded cp his 
letter, and handed it with a bow to my aunt, os sometliing she might like to keep. 

There was, as 1 had noticed on my first visit long ago, an iron safe in the room. 
The key was in it A hasty suspicion seemed to strike UViah ; and, with a glance 
at Mr. Micawber, he went to it, and threw the doors clanking open. It was 
empty. • 

"Where are the booksf be cried, with a frightful face. Some thief has stolen 

the books t*' 

Mr. Micawber tapped himself with the ruler. did, when I got the ke 3 afrom 
you as usual—but a uttle earlier—and opened it this morning.” • 

" Don’t b^uneasy,” saM Traddlcs. " They have come mto my possession. I 
wQl take care of them, wider the authority 1 mentioned.” 

** You receive stolen goods, do you f * cried Uriah. * 

** Under inch drcnmstvices,” an#vered Traddles, **yes.** 

What was my astonishment when I beheld my aunt, who had been profound^ 
qmet and attentive, make a darFat Uriah Heep, and seize him by the collar wiiD 
both handsl 
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Traddks comes out surprisingly. 

You know what / want f said my aunt 
A strait’waistcoat,” said he. 

“No. My property!” returned my aunt “Agnes, my dear, as long as I 
believed it Imu been really made away with by your father, I wouldn’t—and, my 
dear, I didn’t, even to Trot, as he knows—breathe a syllable of its having been 
placed here for investment But, now 1 know this fellow’s answerable for it and 
1 *11 have it t Trot, come and take it away from him!” ' 

Whfthcr my aunt supposed, for the moment that he kept her property in his 
ncck-kcrchicf, I am sure I don’t know; but she certainly pulled at it as if she 
tliuight so, I hastened to put myself between them, and to assure her that we 
would all take care tlxit he should make the utmost restitution of everything he had 
wrongly got. This, and a few moments’reflection, pacified her; but she was not at 
albdihconcertcd by what she had done (though 1 cannot say as much for her bonnet), 
anil i^sumcd her scat composedly. 

louring the last few miflutcs, Mrs. Ileep had been clamoring to her son to be 
“ umble;” and had been going dowm on her knees to all of u.s in succession, and 
making the wildest promises. Her son sat her down in his chair; and, standing 
sulkily by her, holding her arm with his hand, but not rudely, said to me, witli a 
ferocious look; 

“ What do y«u want done?” 

“ I will tell you what must be done,” said Traddles. 

“ Has that Copi>crfield no tongue?” muttered Uriah. “ I would do a good deal 
for you if you could tell me, without lying, that somebody had cut it out.” 

“ My Uriah means to be umble!” cried his mother. “ Don’t mind what he says, 
good gentlemen!” 

“ Wiiat must be done,” said Trarldles, “ is tins. First, the deed of relinquish¬ 
ment, that we have heaio of, must be given over to me now—here.” 

“ .Sup|>ose I haven’t got it,” he interrupted. 

“ But you have,” said Traddles; “ therefore, you know, we won’t suppose so.” 
And I cannot help avowing that* this was the first occasion on which 1 really did 
justice to the clc.ar head, and the plain, patient, practical good sense, of my old 
.schoolfellow. “ Then,” said Traddles, “ you must prepare to disgorge all that 
your rapacity*has become pos.seised of, and to make restoration to the last farthing. 
All the partneship books and papers must remain in our possession; all your books 
and papers; all money accounts and securities, of both kinds. In short, everything 
here.” 

“ Must it? I don’t know that,” said Uriah. “ i must have time to tliink about 
that” 

“Certainly,” replied Traddles; “but, in the meanwhile, and until everything is 
done to our satisfaction, we slmll maintain possession of these things; and beg you 
'—^in short, compel you—to keep your own room, and hold no communication with 
any one.” ^ 

“I won’t do it I* said Uriah, with an oath. 

“ Maidstone Jail is a safer place of detentioiH*’ observed Traddles; “ and though 
the law may be longer in rightiiig us, and may not be able to right us so completely 
os you ca 9 , there is no doubt of us punishing Dear me, you know that quite 

as well as 11 Copperheld, will you go round to the Guildhall, ancabring a couple 
of officers?” 

Here, Mrs. Heep brok* out agafn, crying on her knees to Agnes to interfere in 
their behalf, exclaiming that he was very humMe, and it was all true, and if he didn’t 
do what we wanted, she would, and much more to the »me purpose; being half 
frantic with fears for her darling. To inquire? wJsit he might have done, if he had 
had any boldness, woidd be like inquiring what a mongrel cur might do, if it had 
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the spirit of a tmer. He was a coward, from head to foot; and diowed !i& dastardly 
nature through His sullenness and mortification, as much as at vsf time of his mean 
life. 


“ Stop I” he growled to me; and wiped hu hot face with his hand. •* Mother, 
hold your noise. Well! Let ’em have that deed. Go and fetch it I” 

“ Do you hdp her, Mr. Dick,” said Traddles, ** if you please.” 

Proud of his commission, and understanding it, Mr. Dit^ accompanied her as a 
shepherd’s doe might accompany a sheep. But, Mrs. Hcep gave him little tl’oublc; 
for she not omy retumeil with the deed, but with the box in which it was, where we 
found a banker’s book and some other papers that were aftarwaxds scri'iccabl^ 

** Good!” said Traddles, when this was brought* “NoW, Mr. Heep, you can 
retire to think: particularly observing, if you please, that 1 declare to you, on the 
part of all present, that there is only one thing to be done; that it is what 1 lutve 
explained ; mid that it must be done without dday.” • 

Uriah, without lifting his eyes from tlie ground, sHhffled across the room with 
his liand to his chin, and pausing at the door, said ; 

**Copnerficld, I have always hated you. You’ve always been on upstart, and 
you’ve always been against me." 

** As I think I told jrou once before,” said I, “it is you who have been, in your 
greed and cunning, against all the worid. It may be profitable you to reflect, 
in future, that there never were greed and canning in the world yet, tliat did not 
do too much, and ovcr«rcach themselves. It is os certain as death.” 

** Or as certain as they used to teach at school (the same school where I picked 
up so much nmblencss), from nine o’clock to eleven, that lalxir was a curse ; and 
from eleven o’clock to one, that it was a blessing and a cheerfulness, and a dignity, 
and I don’t know wliat all, eh f’ said he with a sneer. “ You preach, about as 
consistent as they did. Won’t umblcness go down? 1 shouldn’t have got round 
my gentleman fellow-partner without it, 1 think.—Micawber, you old bully, 1 ’ll 
pay 

Mr. Micawber, supremely defiant of him anrf his extended finger, and making a 
great deal of his diest until he had slunk out at the door, then addressed himself 
to me, and proffered me tlie satisfaction of “witnessing the re-establishment of 
mutual confidence between himself and Mrs. Micawber.” After whibh, be invited 


the company generally to the contemplation of that affecting spectre. 

“The veil that has long been interposed between Mrs. Micaivber and myself, 
is now writhdrawn,” said Mr. Micaw^; “ and my children and the Author of 
their Being can once more come in contact on equal terms.” 

As we were aJl very grateful to him, and all desirous to show that we were, as 
well as the hurry and disorder of our spirits would permit, I dare say we should all 
have gone, but that it was necessary for Agnes to return to her fiither, as yet 
unable to bear more than the dawn of hope; and for some one else to hold Unah 
in safe keeping.« So Traddles remained for the latter purpo^ be presently 
relieved by Mr. Dick; and Mr. Dick, my aunt, and 1, went home with Mr. 
Micawber. ^ As I parted hurriedly firom the dear girl to whom I owed so much, 
and thought from wlmt she had been saved, perimps, that monung—her better 
resolution notwithstanding—I felt devoutly thankful lor the miseries of my younger 
days which hai brought nie to the knowledge of Mr. Micawber. 

His house was not far off; and as the street-door opened into Iflie sitting-room, 
and he bolted in with a precipitation quite his own, we4baiid oorselvm at once in 
the bosom of the fiinuly. Mx> Micawber exclaiming, “ Emma I my life I” mshed 
into Mrs. Micawberis anns. Mrs. Micawber shrieked, and folded Mr. Micawber 
in her embrace. Miss Micawbeif nursing the unconsdous stranger of Mrs. 
Jlicawber’s last letter to m^ was sensibly weeted. The strsngor leaped. The 
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twins testified thdr joy by seroal inconvenient but innocent demonstrations. 
Master Micawber, whose disposition appeared to have been soured by early dis¬ 
appointment, and whose aspect had berome morose, yielded to his better fewngs, 
and blubbered. 

** Emma 1” said Mr. Micawber. *'The cloud is past from my mind. Mutual 
confidence, so long preserved between us once, is restored, to know no farther 
interruption. Now, welcome poverty 1“ cried Mr. Micawber, shedding tears. 
**\Vel<»me misery, welcome houselessness, welcome hunger, rags^ tempest, and 
I Mutual confidence will sustain us to the end !'’ 

With these expressions, Mr. Micawber placed Mrs. Micawber in a chair, and 
embraced the family all round; welcoming a variety of bleak prospects, which 
api)eared, to the best of my judgment, to be anything but welcome to them ; and 
calling upon them to come out into Canterbury and sing a chorus, as notliing else 
was kfl for their support. 

hut Mrs. Micawl^r havihg, in the strength of her emotions, fainted away, the 
first thing to be done, even before the chorus could be considered complete, was 
to recover her. This, my aunt and Mr. Micawber did; and then my aunt was 
introduced, and Mrs. hlicawber recognised me. 

** Excuse me, dear Mr. Copperficld,** said the poor lady, giving me her hand, 
“but I am not ^rong; and Uie remov^ of the late misunderstanding between Mr. 
Micawber and myself was at first too much for me.’* 

“ I.S this all your family, ma’am ?” said my aunt. 

“Tlierc are no more at present,” returned Mrs. hlicawber. 

“ Good gracious, 1 didn^t mean that, ma’am,” said my aunt. “I mean are all 
these yours ?” 

“ Matlam,” replied Mr. Micawber, “ it is a true bill.” 

“ And liiat eldest young'gentleman, now,” sai 1 my aunt musing, ** What has he 
been brought up to V 

“It was my hope when I came here,” said Mr. Micawber, “to have got 
Wilkins into the Church : or perhaps I shall express my meaning more strictly, if 
I s.iy the Choir. But there was no vacancy for a tenor in the venerable Pile for 
which this city is so justly eminent; and he has—in short, he has contracted a 
habit of singing in ])ublic-house& rather Uian in sacred edifices.” 

** But he mejips w'cll,” said Mrs. Micawber, tenderly. 

“I dare say, my love,” rejoined Mr. Micawber, “that he means particularly 
well; but I have not yet found tliat he conies out his meaning, in any given direc¬ 
tion whatsoever.” 

Master Micawber’s moroseness of aspect returned upon him again, and he 
demanded, %vith some temper, what he was to do ? Whether he bad been boro 
a caipcnter, or a coach painter, any more than he had been born a bird ? Whether 
he could go into the next street, and open a chemist’s shop ? Whether he could 
rush to the neijt assizes, aftd proclaim himself a lawyer? Whether he could come 
out by force at thtf opera, and succeed by violence ? Whether he could do any¬ 
thing, without being brought up to something ? 

My aunt mused a little while, and then said: 

“ Sir. h^jeawber, I wonder you have never turned your thoughts^ emigration.” 

“Madam,” returned Mr. Micawber, “it was the dream of my^uth, and the 
fallacious aspiration of my riper years.” I am thoroughly persuaara, by the bye, 
that he had never thought «f it in his life. 

“ Aye f ’ said my aunt, with a glance at mea “ Why, what a thing it woidd be 
for yourselves and your fiunily, Mr. and Mis. Micawbt^i if you were to emigrate 
now.” * \> 

“Capital. nuuHami capital,** urged Mr. Micawber, gloomily. 
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** That is the principal, I may ny the only difficulty, my dear Mr. Copperfield,*' 
assented his wife. 

Capitalf * cried ray aunt. ** But you are doing us a great service-—have done 
us a CTcat service, I may say, for surely much will come out of the fire—and wlmt 
could we do for you, that would be half so good as to find the capital f' 

*• I could not receive it as a gift,** said Mr. Micawber, full of fire and animation, 
**but if a sufficient sum could m advanced, say at five per cent, interest per annum, 
upon my personal liability—say my notes of hand, at twelve, eighteen, and^enty* 
four months, respectively, to allow time forsoinelliing to turn up—*' 

** Could be t Can be and shall be, on your own tvnns,*^ relumed my aunte ** if 
you say the word. Think of this now, both of you. I lere gre some people David 
knows, going out to Australia shortly. If you decide to go, why shouldn’t you go 
in the same ship? You may help each otlicr. Think of this now, Mr. and h^rs. 
Micawber. Take your time, and wei^h it well." • 

** There b but one question, my dear ma'am, I cotld wish to ask," said Mrs. 
Micawber. ** The climate, 1 believe, is healthy ?'* 

" Finest in the worUl!" said my aunt. 

“Just so,** retumeil Mrs. Micawber. ** Then my question arises. Now, arf 
the circumstances of the country such, that a man of Mr. Micawber's abilities would 
have a fair chance of rising in the social scale ? 1 will not s.ay, present, might 
lie a^ire to be Governor, or anything of that sort; but would there a reavonablc 
oi>ening for hb talatts to develope themselves—that, would be amply sufficient— 
and find their own exj^ansion ?" 

“No better opening anywhere,’* said my cunt, “ for a man who conducts him¬ 
self well, and b mdustrious." 

“ For a man who conducts himself well," repeated Mrs. Micawl>cr, with her 
clearest bu^ess manner, “ and b industrious. rrecLscI^. It is evident to me tliat 
Australia b the legitimate ^here of action for Mr. Micawber !" 

“ I entertain the conviction, my dear madam," said Mr. Micawber, “that it is, 
under existing circumstances, the land, the only land, for myself and family; and 
that something of an extraordinary nature will turn up on that shore. It b no db- 
tance—ccmp.aratively speaking; and though consideration b due to the kindness of 
your proposal, I assure you that b a mere matter qf form." • 

Shml 1 ever forget how, in a moment, he was the most sanguin&of men, looking 
on to fortune ; or how Mrs. Micawber presently discoursed aliout ute habits of the 
kanmwoo ! Shall 1 ever recall that street of Canterbury on a market day, without 
reoJling him, as he walked back with us; expressing, m the hardy rovinc manner 
he assumed, the unsettled habits of a temporary sojourner in the land ; and looking 
at the bollocks* as they came by, with the eye of an Australian farmer 1 


CHAPTER LIII. 

ANOTHEE RETROSPECT. 

I MUST pause yet once again. Oh, my child-wife, there b a figure in the moving 
crowd before my memory, quiet and still, saying in its* innocent love and childbn 
beauty. Stop to think of me—turn Id look uptm the little Blossom, as it flutters 
to the ground 1 * 

1 do. AU dse grows ^m, ag^ fades away. 1 am again with Dora, our cot¬ 
tage. 1 do not know how long she has b^ ill. I am so used to it in feeling* 
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that t cannot count the time. It is not really long, in weeks or months; but, in 
my usage and experience, it is a weary, weary while. 

They have left off telling me to “wait a few days more.” I have begun to fear, 
remotely, that the day may never shine, when I shall see my child>wife nmning in 
the sunlight with her old friend Jip. 

He is, as it were suddenly, gronm very old. It may be, that he misses in his 
mistress, something that enlivened him and made him younger ; but he mopes, and 
his sight is weak, and his limbs are feeble, and my aunt is sorry that he objects to her 
no inuTc, but creeps near her as he lies on Dora’s bed—she sitting at the bedside— 
biM mildly licks hcr4iand. 

Dora lies smilingi on us, and is beautiful, and utters no hasty or complaining 
word. She says lliat we arc very gofxl to her ; that her dear old careful boy is 
tiring himself out, she knows; that my .aunt has no sleep, yet is always wakeful, 
aeti^*, and kind. Sometimes, the little bird-like ladies come to sec her ; and then 
we talk about our w'eddin]^-day, and all that hajipy time. 

What a strange rest and pause in my life there seems to be—and in all life, 
within doors and without—when I sit in the quiet, shaded, orderly room, with the 
blue eyes of my child-wife turned towards me, and her little fingers twining round 
my hand ! M.any and many an hour I sit thus; but, of all tliose times, three 
times come thdMrcshest on my mind. 

It is morning; and Dora, made so trim by my aunt’s hands, shows me how her 
pretty hair ;r/// curl upon the pillow yet, and how long and bright it is, and how 
she likes to h.ave it loosely gathered in that net she w'cars. 

“Not that I am vain of it, now, you mocking boy,” she says, when I smile ; 
*'but because you used say you thought it so beautiful; and because, when 1 first 
began to think about you, 1 used to peep in tlie glass, and wonder ^whether you 
would like very much to have a lock of it. Oh what a foolish fellow you were, 
Doady, when 1 gave you one!” 

“ That was on the day when ^ou were painting the flowers I had given you, 
Dora, and when I told you how much in love I was.” 

“Ah 1 but I didn't like to tell says Dona, how I had cried over 

tliem, bccau^ I believed you ceally liked me ! When I can run about again as I 
UNcd to do, ^ady, let us go and see those places where we were such a silly 
couple, shall we ? And take some of the old walks T And not forget poor papa?” 

“ Yes, we will, and have some happy days. So you must m^e haste to get 
well, my dear.” 

“ Oh, I shall soon'do that! I am so much better, you don’t know!” 

It is evening; and I sit in the same chair, by the same bed, with the same face 
•lumcol towards me. We have been silent, and there is a smile upon her face. 1 
have ceased to cayy my light burden up and down stairs now. She lies here all 
Uie day. 

“ Doady!” 

¥ My dear Dora 1” 

“Youwon’t think what I am going to say, unreasonable, aft^i what you told 
me, such a little while ago, of Mr. Wickficld’s not ffeing well?*I want to see 
Agnes. Very much I want to see her.” 

“ I will write to her, xtiy dear,” 

“ WUl you f ’ 

“ Directly.” 

“What a good, kind boy! Doady, take me Bn your arm. Indeed, my dear, 
it *■ not a whun. It *8 not a foolLdii fancy. I want, very much indeed* tosee her I” 
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** I am certain of it I have onljr to tidl her so, and she Is rare to come.” 

“ You are very lonely when you go dowO'Stairs, nowf ’ Dora whispers, with her 
arm about my neck. 

•* How can 1 be otherwise, my own lonu when I see your empty chairf* 

** My empty cliair I” She clings to me for a little while, in silence. ** And mu 
really miss me, Doady f * looking up, and brightly smiling. ** Even poor, giddy, 
stupid mef 

My heart, who Is there upon earth tliat I could miss so niuch f ’ 

“Oh, husliand ! 1 am so glad, yet so sorry 1” creeping closer to me, and fold¬ 
ing me in both her arms. She laughs and 'obs and tlien is quiet, and quite happy. 

“ Quite r* she says, ** Only give Agnes my dear love, ana tell her that 1 wint 
srery, very much to see her; and 1 have nothing left to wish for.” 

“ Except to get well again, Dora.” 

“ Ah, Doady 1 Sometimes I think—you know I always was a silly little thing"! 
—that that will never l>e!” ^ ’ 

“ Don’t say so, Dora 1 Dearest love, don’t think so!” 

**1 won’t, if 1 can help it, Doady. But 1 am very happy; though my dear boy 
is so lonely by himself, before his cJiild•wife’s empty cliair 

It u night; and I am with her still. Agnes has arrived ; has been among us, 
for a whole day and an evening. She, my aunt, and I, have sat with Dora since 
the morning, all tugctlicr. V.'c have not talked much, but Dora lias been perfectly 
contented and cheerful. We arc now alone. 

Do 1 know, now, that my child-wife will soon leave me ? Thw have told me 
so ; they have told me nothing new to my Uioughts ; but I am far (rom sure that 1 
have taken that truth to heart. 1 cannot master iL 1 have withdrawn by myself, 
many times to-day, to weep. 1 have remembered Who w'rpt for a parting lieiwccn 
the living and the dead. 1 have bethought me of all that gracious and compas¬ 
sionate history. I have tried to resign mj'self, and to console myself; and that, I 
hope, 1 may have dune imperfectly ; but what I pinnot firmly settle in my miml is, 
that the end will alisolutely come. 1 hoUl her hand in mine, 1 hold her heart in 
mine, I see her love fur me, alive in all its strength. 1 cannot shut out a pale 
lingering shadow of belief that slie will be spared. 

** 1 am going to sjieak to you, Doady. 1 am going to say something 1 Have often 
thought of saying, lately. You won’t mind f’ with a gentle look. 

“ Mind, my darling f ’ 

“ Because 1 don’t know what you will think, or what you may have thought 
sometimes. Perhaps you have often thought the same. Doady, dear, I am afraid 
I was too young.” 

I lay my face upon the pillow by her, and she looks into my eyes, and speaks 
very softly. Gradually, as she goes on, I feel, with a stricken heart, that she is 
speaking of herself as |»st. * 

“ I am afraid, dear, I was too young. I don’t mean in years only, but in 
experience, and thooghts, and everytliing. I was such a silly little creature I 1 am 
afraid it would have been better, if we had only loved each other as a boy and 
girl, and forgotten it I have be^n to think I was not fit to be a wife.” * 

1 try to stav my tears,,and to reply, “Oh, Dora, love, as fit as I to be a 
husband!” 

“ 1 don’t know,” with tlie old shake of her curls. ** Perhaps t But, If I had 
been more fit to be married, I might have made yon more so^ too. Besides, you 
are very dever, and I ne%<r was.” 

“We have been very happy, my eweet Dora." 

**I was very happy, very- Bnt as years went on, my dear boy wooid have 
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wearied of hb child-wife. She would have been less and less a companion for 
him. lie would have been more and more sensible of what was wanting in his 
home. She wouldn’t liave improved. It is better as it is.*’ 

*‘Oh, Dora, dearest, dearest, do not speak to me so. Every word seems a 
reproacli J” 

“ No, not a syllable !** she answ^ kissing me. “ Oh, my dear, you never 
deserved it, and 1 loved you lar too well, to say a reproachful word to you, in 
earnest—it was all the merit I had, except being pretty—or you thought me so. 
Is it lonely, down-stairs, Doady?” 

• “Very! Very I”, 

“ Don’t cry 1 Is my chair there 
** In its old place.” 

« “ Oh, how my poor boy cries I Hush, hush I Now, make me one promise. 
I want to speak to Agnes. When you go down-stairs, tell Agnes so, and send her 
up to me; and while I <tf)eak to her, let no one come—^not even aunt. 1 want to 
speak to Agnes by herself. I want to speak to Agnes, quite alone.” 

1 ])romise that she shall, immediately ; but I cannot leave her, for my grief. 

“ I said that i*. was better as it is 1” she whispers, as she hokls me in her arms. 
“ Oh, Doady, after more years, you never could have loved your child-wife better 
than you do Mnd, after more years, she would so have tried and disappointed you, 
that you mi^t not have been at)lc to love her half so well 1 I know I was too 
young and foolish. It is much better as it is I” 

Agnes is down-stairs, when I go into the parlor; and I give her the message. 
She disappears, leaving me alone with Jip. 

His Cninese house is by the hre; and he lies within it, on his bed of flannel, 
querulously trying to ^eep. The bright moon is high and clear. As I look out 
on the night, my tears fall fast, and my undisciplined heart is chastened heavily— 
hCiivily. 

I sit down l>y the Are, thinking with a blind remorse of all those secret feelings 
1 have nourislied since my marriage. 1 think of every little trifle between me and 
Dora, and feel the truth, that trifles make the sum of Ufe. Ever rising from the 
sea of my remembrance, is tljc image of the dear child as I knew her first, graced 
by my youn&lov^ and by her own, with every fascination wherein such love is 
rich. Would it, indeed, have been better if we had loved each other as a boy and 
girl, and forgotten it? Undisciplined heart, reply I 

How the time wears, I know not; until 1 am recalled by my child-wife’s old 
companion. More restless than he vras, he crawls out of his hous^ and looks at 
me, and wanders to the door, and whines to go up-stairs. 

“Not to-night, Jip ! Not to-night!” 

> He comes very slowly back to me, licks my hand, and lifts his dim eyes to my 
face. • 

“Oh, Jip! It may be, never again!” 

He lies down at my feet, stretches himself out as if to sleep, and with a plaintive 
ciy, is dead. 

“ Olif Agnes I Look, look, here I” \ 

— That wee, so full of pity, and of grief, that ralh of tears, «iat awful mute 
appeal to me, that solemn hand upraised towards Heaven! 

“ Agnes f’ • 

It is over. Darkness comes before my fyas; and^for a time, all things are 
blotted out of my remembrance. 
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CHAPTER LIV. 

UR. MICA week’s transactions. 

This is not the time at which 1 am to enter on the state of my mind beneath its 
load of sorrow. 1 came to think that the Future was walled up before me,*tiiat 
the energy and action of my life were at an end, that I never could find any refuge 
but in the grave. 1 came to think so, 1 say, but not in the iirt shock of my griot. 
It slowly grew to that. If the events I go on to rcLate, had not tljickfn»*<l arouivl 
me, in the beginning to confu.se, and in the end to augment, my ailiiction, it is 
possible (though I think not probable), that I might liavc fallen at once into thi% 
condition. As it was, an interval occurred iK'fore I fully knew my own distr«is ; 
an interval, in which 1 even supposed that its sharpest }^>angs were juist ; and when 
my mind could soothe itself by resting on all that was most innocent and beautiful, 
in the tender story that wa,s cIo.sed for ever. 

When it was first propu.sed that I should go abroad, or how it came to be agreed 
among us that 1 was to seek the rcstonition of my peace in change and travel, I do 
not, even now, distinctly know. Tlic spirit of Agnes soj>crvaded we thought, 
and said, and dirl, in that time of sorrow, that I a^^uInc I may refer the project to 
her influence. Uut her influence was so quiet that 1 know no more. 

And now, indeed, 1 began to think that in my old a.ssociation of her with the 
stained-glass window in the church, a tirophclic forcshaflowing of what she would 
be to me, in the calamity that was to napjten in the fullness uf time, had found a 
way into my mind. In all that sorrow, from the moment, never to be forgotten, 
when she stood before me with her upr:u>ed hand, she was like a sacre<l presence in 
my lonely houae. When the Angel of 1 >eath alighted there, my child-wife fell 
asleep—they told me so when 1 could bear to he.ar it—on her bosom, with a smile. 
From my swoon, I first awoke to a consciousnesi of her compas-sionatc tears, her 
words of ho{;>e and ])cace, her gentle face bending doum as from a purer region 
nearer Heaven, over my undisciplined heart, and softening its pain. 

Let jne go on. 

I was to go abroad. That seemed to have l>een determined amor^ u.s from the 
first. The ground now covering all that could perUh of my departed wife, 1 
waited only for what Mr. Micaw^r called the “final pulverisation of Heep,” and 
for the departure of the emigrants. 

At the request of Traddics, most affectionate and devoted of friends in my 
trouble, we returned to Canterbury: I mean ray aunt, Agnes, and I. We pro¬ 
ceeded by appointment straight to Mr. Micawlier’s hou.se; where, and at Mr. 
Wickfield’s, my friend had been labouring ever since^our explosive meeting. • 
When poor Mrs. Micawber saw me come in, in my black clothe^ she was sensibly 
affectea. There was a great deal of good in Mrs. Micawber’s heart, which had 
not been dunned out of it in all those many years. 

“ Well, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber,” was my aunt’s first salutation after we w«re 
seated. ** Pray, have yon thought about tliat emigration proposal of mine f* 

“ My dear mLdam,” retiimcd Mr. Micawber, “ perhaps 1 cannot better express 
tile conclusion at which Mrs. Micawber, your humble servant, and I may add our 
childroi, have jointly and severally arrived, than by borHiwtng the language of an 
illustrious poet, to reply thi^t our Bo^i is on the shore, and our Bark is on uie s^” 

*'That’8 ijyht.” my aunt. **1 augur all sorts of ftom your sensible 
dedaon.” ‘ 

** Madam, you do us a great deal of honor,” he rqoined! He then referred to a 
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memorandum. ** With respect to (he pecuniary assistance enabling us to launch 
our frail canoe on the ocean of enteiprise, I have reconsidered that important 
business point; and would beg to propdw my notes of hand—drawn, it is needless 
to stipulate, on stamps of the amounts respectively required by the various Acts of 
Tarliament applying to such securities—at eighteen, twenty-four, and thirty months. 
The proposition I originally submitted, was twelve, eighteen, and twenty-four; but 
I aqj apprehensive that such an arrangement might not allow sufficient time for the 
reqmiiite amount of—Someiliing—to turn up. We might not,” said Mr. Micaw- 
l^r, looking round Jhe room as if it represented several hundred acres of highly 
c'lUivated land, “on the first responsibility becoming due, have been successful in 
our har\'cst, or we*inight not have got our harvest in. Labor, I believe, is some¬ 
times difficult to obtain in that portion of our colonial possessions where it will be 
^ur lot to comhat with the teeming soil.” 

” Arrange it in any w'ay you plcxsc, sir,” said my aunt. 

“Madam,” he replied, “Mrs. Micawber and myself are deeply sensible of the 
/cry considerate kindness of our friends and patrons. What I wish is, to be per¬ 
fectly busincss-like, and perfectly punctual. Turning over, as we are about to turn 
over, an entirely new leaf; and falling back, as W'e are now in the act of falling 
back, for a Spring of no common magnitude ; it is important to my sense of self- 
rcs]iect, besides being an example to my son, tliat these arrangements should be 
concluded as between man and man.” 

1 don’t know that Mr. Micawber attached any meaning to this last phrase; I 
don’t know that anybody ever does, or did; but he appeared to relish it un* 
commcmly, and repeated, wdth an impressive cough, “as between man and man.” 

“ I propose,” said Mr. Micawber, “ Bills—a convenience to the mercantile svorld, 
for which, 1 believe, w#are originally indebted to the Jews, who appear to me to 
have h.'ul a devilish deal too much to do with them ever since—because they arc ne¬ 
gotiable. But if a Bond, or any other description of security, would be preferred, 

1 should be happy to execute any such instniment. As between man and man.” 

My aunt observed, that in a case where both parties w’ere willing to agree to any¬ 
thing, she took it for granted there would be no difficulty in settling this point. 
Mr. hficawber was of her opinion. 

“ In reference to our domestic preparations, madam,” said Mr. Micawber, with 
.some pride, * for meeting tlie destiny to wdiich we are now understood to be self- 
devoted, I beg to report them. My eldest daughter attends at five every morning 
in a neighbouring establishment, to acquire the process—^if process it may be called 
—of milking cows. My younger children are instructed to observe, as clo^ly as 
circumstances will permit, the habits of the pigs and poultry maintained in the 
poorer parts of this city ; a pursuit from whicn tliey have, on two occasions, been 
, brought home, w'ithin an inch of being run over. I have myself directed some 
attention, during the pi^t week, to the art of baking; and my son Wilkins has 
issued forth with ti w'aiKing-stick and driven cattle, when jiermitted, by the rugged 
hirelings who had tliem in chozge, to render any voluntary service in that direction 
—jwhiw I regret to say, for the credit of our nature, was not often; he being gene¬ 
rally w^ed, with imprecations, to desist.” . 

“Alfvery right indeed,” said my aunt, encouragingly. “MJ. Micawber has 
been busy, too, I have no doubt.” 

“My dear madam,” r^fumed Mrs. Micawber, with her business-like air, **I am 
free to confess, that I Mve not been activgly engaged in pursuits immediately 
connected with cultivation or with stock, though weTl^ware that both will claim 
my attention on a foreign shore. Such oppoiginitics as I have been enabled to 
alienate from my domestic duties, I have devoted to corresponding at some 
length with my family. F^r I own it seems tc^me, my dear |^r. Copperfield,” 
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nid Mrs. Micawber, who alwa^ fell back on me (1 snppoae from old hamt) to 
whensoever else she might address her discouise at starling, ** tliat the time is 
come when the past should be buried in oblivion; when my family ^ould take 
Mr. Micawber by the band, and Mr. Micawber should take my family by the 
hand; when tlie lion should lie down with the lamb, and my £umUy m on 
terms with Mr. Micawber.*' 


. I said 1 thought so too. , 

** Tl^ at least, is the light, my dear Mr. Copperfield," pursued Mrs. Micaw¬ 
ber, **in which 1 view the subject. When 1 lived at hom^with my papa i^d 
mama, my papa was accustomed to ask, when any point wmi under aiscussion 
in our limited circle, * In what light docs my Emma view the subji^ T That 
]^})a was too partial, I know; still, on such a point as the fir^d coldn^ 
which has ever subsisted between Mr. Micawber and my family, 1 necess^ily 
have formed an opinion, delusive tliough it may be." « 

** No doubt. Of course you have, ma'am,” said my aunt 
“ Precisely so," assented hlrs. M icaw'ber. * ‘ Now, 1 may be wrong in my conclu¬ 

sions; it is ve^ likely that I am; but my individual impression is, that the gulf be¬ 
tween my family and Mr. Micawber may be traced to an apprehension, on Uie part 
of my family, that M r. Micawber would require ^>ecuniary accommod^ion. 1 cannot 
help thinking," said Mrs. Micawber, with an air of deep sagacity, *Hbat there are 
members of my family who have been apprehensive that Mr. Micawber would solicit 
them for their names.—I do not mean to be conferred in Baptism upon our children, 
but to be inscribed on Bills of Exchange, and n^otiated in the Money Market" 

The look of penetration with which Mrs. Micawber announced this discovery, at 
if no one had ever thought of it before, seemed rather to astonish my aunt; who 
abruptly replied, “ Well, ma'am, upon the whole. 1 shoukln't wondi^ if you were 
right J” 

** Mr. Micawber being now on tiic eve of casting off the pecuniary shackles that 
have so long enthralled him," said Mrs. Micawker, *‘and of commencing a new 
career in a country where there is sufficient range for his abilities,—which, in my 
opinion, is exceedingly imjxirtant; Mr. Micawberis abilities peculiarly requiring 
space,—^it seems to me that my family should signaliiM the occaiuon by* coming for¬ 
ward. What 1 could wish to see, would be a meeting between Mr. Micawber and 
my family at a festive entertainment, to be given at my family's expense; where 
Mr. Micawberis health and prosperity being propped, by some leading member of 
my £unily, Mr. Micawber might have an opportunity of developing his views." 

** My dear," said Mr. Micawber, with some heat, *'it may be better for me to 
state distinedy, at once, that if 1 were to develope my views to that assembled 
jKroup, thCT would possibly be found of an offensive nature; my impression being 
^t your family are, in the aggregate, impertinent Snobs; and, in detail, unmiti- « 
gated Ruffians.'' ' ^ 

** Micawber," said Mrs. Micawber, shaking her head, * You have never 
«ndeistood them, and they have never understood you.” 


Mr. Micawber coughed. • 

** They have pever understood you, Micawber,** sud his wife. ** Theg may be 
incamible ot it. vlf so, that is their misfortune. I can pity their misfortune.** 

I am extremety sony, my dear Emma,” said Mr. hucawber, rdentin^ ** to 
have been betrayed into any expresrions that mi^t, even remotdy, have the ap- 
peaimnoe of bang strong expressiontv All I would sav, is, Uut I can go abrOM 
without your fimmy cominf forward to favour me,—in short, with a partus Shove 
of thnr cold shoulders; and thal^ upon the wholes I would rather iMve England 
with such inqietas as I possess, than derive aity aoodetatiem of it from tlud quarter. 
At the same time^ my dear, if thry diould condescend£o reply to your communica* 
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tions—which onr joint experience renders most improbable—be it from me to 
be a barrier to roar wishes.” 

The matter being thus amicably settled, Mr. Micawber gave Mrs. Micawber his 
arm, and glancing at the heap of books and |»pers lying before Traddies on the 
table, smd th^ would leave us to ourselves; which they ceremoniously did. 

** My dear Coppeifreld,” said Traddies, leaning back in his chair when they were 
gons^ and looking at me with an aflection that made his eyes red, and his hair all 
kind^of shapes, 1 don’t make any excuse for troubling you with business, because 
lAnow you are deeply interested in it, and it may divert your thoughts. My dear 
boy, I hope you arf not worn 

** 1 am quite myself,” said 1, after a pause. “ We have more cause to think of 
^y aunt than of any one. You know now much she has done.” 

Surely, surely,” answered Traddies. ** Who can forget it I” 

** But even that is not til,” said I. ** During the last fortnight, some new trouble 
has vexed her; and she has been in and out of London every day. Several times 
she has gone out early, and been absent until evening. Last night, Traddies, with 
this journey before her, it was almost midnight before she came home. You know 
what her consideration for others is. She will not tell me what has happened to 
distress her.”# 

My aunt, very pale, and with deep lines in her face, sat immovable until I had 
finished; when some stray tears found their way to her cheeks, and she put her hand 
on mine. 

“It’s nothing. Trot; it's nothing. There will be no more of it. You shall 
know by and by. Now, Agnes, my dear, let us attend to these affairs.” 

I must do Mr. Micawber the justice to say,” Traddies began, “that although 
lie would appear not to*have worked to any good account for himself, he is a most 
untiring man when he works for other people. 1 never saw such a fellow. If he 
always goes on in the same way, he must be, virtually, about two hundred years old, 
at present. The heat into whiclf he has been continually putting himself; and the 
distracted and impetuous manner in which he has been diving, day and night, among 
papers and books; to say nothing of the immense number of letters he has written 
me betwceif this house and Mr. Wickfield’s, and often across the table when he hav 
iieen sitting opposite, and might much more easily have spoken; is quite extra* 
ordinary.” 

“ Letters P* cried my aunt. “1 believe he dreams in letters!” 

“ There's Mr. Dick, too,” said Traddies, “ has been doing wonders! As soon 
as he was released from overlooking Uriah Heep, whom he kept in such charge as 
/never saw exceeded, he began to devote himself to Mr. Wickfield. And really 
his anxiety to be of use in the investigations we have been making, and his real use* 
t fulness in extracting, and copying, and fetching, and carrying, have been quite 
stimulatingpo us.” 

“ Dick is a veFy remarkable man,” exclaimed my aunt; “ and I always said he 
was. Trot, you know it.” 

I am happy to say. Miss 'Wickiield,*' pursued Traddies, at once with great 
delicac^nd with great earnestness, ** tliat in your absence Mr. \lfickfield has con* 
siderably improved. Relieved of the incubus that had fastened upon him for so long 
a time, and of the dreadful apprehensions under which he hadf lived, he is hardly 
the same person. At times, even his impured power of concentrating his memory 
ind attention on particular points of businesl, has recq^ered itself very much; and 
he has been able to assist us tn making some things clear, that we should have found 
vny difficult, indeed, if not hopeless, withotfr Mm. But, what I have to do is to 
come to renlts; which are short enough; not to gossip on all the hopeful circum* 
stances I have observed, orf dull never have doi^” • 
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His natural manner and amicable simplicity made it transparent that he said this 
to put us in good heart, and to enable Agnes to hear her father mentioned with 
greater confidence; but it was not the less pleasant for that 

let me see," said Traddles, looking among the papers on the table. 
*' Having counted our funds, and rcduw.d to ohlcr a great mass of unintentional 
confusion in the first place, and of w'ilful confusion and falsification in the second, 
we take it to be clear that Mr. Wickheld might now wind up his business, an^ his 
agency*trust and exliibit no deficiency or dcfalcatiooLjji'hatever.'* , 

“ Uh, thank Heaven!'* cried Agnes, fcr\'enily. 

** But,” said Traddles, the surplus that would be left as htf means of support^ 
and 1 suppose the house to be sold, even in saying this—wudld be so small, not 
exceeding in all probability some hundreds of pounds, that pcrli.-ips, Miss Wickfield, 
it would be best to consider whether lie might not retain his agency of the otalc t<f 
which he has so long l>ecn receiver. 1 iis fi lends miglit adivnse him, you know; now 
he is free. You yourself, Miss Wickfield—Copjierliold—I—” 

** I have considered it, TrotwooJ,'* s.iid Agnes, looking to me, *'and I feel that 
it ought not to be, and must not l>c; even on the recommendation of a friend to 
whom 1 am so grateful, and owe so much. ” 

*' 1 will not say that 1 recommend it," obscrv'cd Traddles. ** 1 think it right to 
suggest it. No more.” * 

“I am happy to hear you say so,*'answered Agnes, steadily, "for it gives me 
hope, almost assurance, llial we think alike. Dear Mr. Traddles and dear Trot- 
wood, pa|)a once free with honor, w*hat could I wUh fur 1 1 have always a.spired, 
if 1 could have released liiin from the toils in which he was held, to render back 


some little portion of the love and care 1 owe him, and to devote my life to him. 
It has been, for years, the utmost height of my hoi>es. «.To take our future on 
myself, will be the next great liappincssi—the next to his release from all trust md 
responsibility—that I can know.” 

" Have you thought how, Agnes?” ^ 

**Often! I am not afraiil, dear Trotwood. I am certain of success. So many 
people know me here, and think kindly of me, that I am certain. Don’t inistruat 
me. Our wants are not many. If I rent the dear old house, and keep a school, I 
shall be useful and b.appy.” 

The calm fervor of her cheerful voice brought b.ick so vividly, fin^the dear old 
house itself and then my solitary home, that my heart was too full fur spcecli. 
Traddles pretended for a little while to be bu.dly looking among the papers. 

Next, Miss Trotwood,” said Traddles, " that projicrty of yours.” 

" Well, sir,” sighed my aunt. " All 1 have got to say about it, is, that if it’s 
gone, I can bear it; and if it *s not gone, I shall be glad to get it back.” 

" it was originally, I think, eight thousand pounds, Consols?” said Traddles. 

" Right!” replied my aunt. # ^ 

** I can’t account for more than five,” said Traddles, with an ai*' of ^rplexity. 

«<—^thousand, do you mean?” inquired my aunt, witJi uncommon composure, 


** or poundsf ’ ^ 

" r ive thousand piounds,” smd 'I'raddles. 

It was all tKere was,” reamed my aunt. ** I sold three, mjrself. Ont^ I paid 
for your articl^' Trot, my dear; and the other two I have by me. When 1 lost 
the rest, 1 thought it wise to say nothing about that sum, but to keep it secretly for 
a rainy day. I wanted to see how yo^ would come out of the trial. Trot; ana you 
(ame out nobly—perseveong, self-reliant, self-denying 1 So did Dick. Don’t 
speak to me, for I find my nerves ^ li4tle ^aken I” 

Nobody would have thought so, to see her sitting upright, with her anus fol4(4t 
but she had wonderful self-coqiman^- 


« 
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“ Then 1 am delighted to say,” cried Traddles, beaming with joy, “ that we 
have recovered the whole money I” 

** Don’t congratulate me, anybtkly!” exclaimed n:y aunt. How so, sir?” 

** You believed it had been misappropriated by Mr. Wickfield?” said Traddles. 

** Of course 1 did,” said my aunt, and was therefore easily silenced. Agnes, 
not a word 1” 

“ indeed,” said Traddles, “it was sold, by virtue of the^ower of manage- 
ment be held from you; but 1 needn’t say by whom sold, or on whose actual 
signature. It was a^er>vards pretended to Mr. Wickfield, by tliat rascal,—and 
|>ruved, too, by figures,—that he had possessed himself of the money (on general 
instructions, he said)^o keep other deficiencies and difficulties from the light. Mr. 
Wickfield, being so weak and helidess in his h.ands as to pay you, afterwards, 
sums of interest on a pretended principal which he knew did not exi;»t, 
made himself, unhapj)ily, atparty to the fraud.” 

“ And at last took the blame upon himself,” added my aunt; “and wrote me a 
mad letter, charging himself wdth robbery, and wrong unheard of. Upon which I 
paid him a visit early one morning, called for a candle, burnt the letter, and told 
him if he ever couM right me and himself, to do it; and if he couldn’t, to keep his 
own counsel f^ his daughter’s sake.—If anybody s|>eaks to me, I’ll leave the 
house 1” 

We all remained quiet; Agnes covering her face. 

“Well, my dear friend,” said my aunt, after a pause, “and you have really 
extorted the money back from him?” 

“Why, the fact is,” returned Traddles, Mr. Micawber had so completely 
hemmed him in, and was always ready with so many new points if an old one 
failed, that he could not Iscapc from us. A most remarkable circumstance is, tliat 
I really don’t think he grasped this sum even so much for the gratification of his 
avarice, which was inordinate, as in the hatred he felt for Copperfield. 11c said so 
to me, plainly. He said he woukl even have spent as much, to baulk or injure 
Copperfield.” 

“ lla!” said my aunt, knitting her brow's thoughtfully, and glancing at Agnes. 
“ And what’s become of him?” 

“ 1 don’t know. He left here,” said Traddles, “ with his mother, who had been 
clamoring, anff beseeching, and disclosing, the whole time. They w'eiit aw’ay by 
one of the London night coaches, and 1 know no more about him; except that his 
malevolence to me at parting was audacious. He seemed to consider himself 
hardly less indebted to me, than to Mn.Micawber; wliicli 1 consider (as I told him) 
quite a compliment.” 

“ Do you suppose he has any money, Tn-iddlcs?” I asked. 

, “ Oh dear, yes, I should think so,” he t%'\dicd, shaking his head, seriously. '* I 
should say h^nust bave^ocketed a good deni, in one way or other. But, I think 
you would dna, Copperfield, if you lud an opportunity of observing his course, that 
money would never keep that man out of mischief, lie is such an incarnate 
hynp^ite, tliat whatever object he pursues, he must pui-sue crookedly. It’s liis 
only com^nsation for the outwrard restraints he puts upon himself. Always creep¬ 
ing idong the ground to some small end or other, heewill alwayymagnify every 
ol^ect in the way; and consequently will hate and suspect every body that comes, 
in most innocent maoper, between him and it. So, the crooked courses will 
become ftookeder, at any moment, for the Ifast reason, or for none. It’s only 
necessary to consider his history here,” said Traddles, ** lb know that.” 

“ He’s a monster of meanness 1” said my aunt« 

“ B;eally I don’t know about that,” observed Traddl^ thoughtfupy. “ Man^ 
people can be very meanf whin they give their min^ to it.” • 
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** And now, touching Mr. Mic&wber,” said my aunt 

** Well, ^ly,** said Traddlci^ cheerfully, ** 1 must, once more^ give Mr. 
Micawber high praise. But for his having Inmo so patient and persevering for so 
long a time, we never otuld have hoped to do anything worth speaking of. And I 
thi^ we ought to consider that Mr. Micawber did right, for right’s sake, when we 
reflect wh^t terms he might have made with Uriah lleep himsdi^ for liis silence.'* 

** 1 think so too,” said 1. • 

“ Now, what would you give himf inquired my aunt. • 

**0h! Before you come to that," said Traddles, a littlt^disconcerted, "Igim 
afraid 1 thought it discreet to omit (nut licing able to carry qyerything before me) 
two points, in making this lawless adiiKlmcnt—for it’s perfectly lawless from 
beginning to end—of a difficult aflfair. ^ose 1. O. V.\ *uid so forth, which 
Micawber gave him for the .idranees he had —** • 

“Well! They must lie paid,'* said my aunt. • 

“Yes, but I don’t know w'hcn they may l)e proceetled on, or where they arc,” 
rejoined Traddles, opening hts eyes; “and 1 anticipate, tliat, between tliis time 
and his departure, Mr. Micaw’lierwill be cunstantiy arrested, or taken in execution. ” 
** Then be must be constantly set free again, and taken out of execution," said 
my aunt. “ What’s the amount altogether?" § 

“ Why, Mr. Micawber liasenteretl the transactions—he calls them transactions— 
with great form, in a book," rejoined Traddles, smiling; “and he makes the 
amount a hun<lre<l and three pounds, five.” 

“ Now, what shall we give him, tliat sum includedf’ said my aunt. “ Agnes, 
my dear, you and 1 can Udk about division of it afterwards. What should it bef 
Five hundred pounds?" 

Upon this, Traddles and I both struck in at once. We both recommended a 
small sum in money, and the payment, without stipulation to Mr. Micawber, of tlie 
Uriah claims as they came in. We projvoscd that tlie family should have their 
passage and tiicir outfit, and a hundred pounds ;*anvl Uiat Mr. Micawlier’s arrange* 
ment for the repayment of the advances should l>e gravely entered into, as it might 
be wholesome for him to suppose liimself under that responsibility. To thlS, I 
addcrl the suggestion, that 1 should give some explanation of his character and 
history to Mr. Te^^otty, who I knew could be relied on; and that to Mr. P«jgotty 
should be quietly entrustctl the discretion of advancing another hundred. 1 nirther 
proposed to interest Mr. Micawlicr in Mr. Pc^olty, by confiding so much of Mr. 
P^^otty’s story to him as 1 might feel justified m reflating, or might think ex¬ 
pedient ; and to endeavour to bring each of them to bear upon the other, for the 
common advantage. We all enter^ warmly into these views; and I may mention 
St once, that the prindpids tliemselves did so, shortly afterward with perfect good 
will and harmony. ^ ^ • 

Seeing that Traddles now glanced anxiously at my auflt again, I ipminded him 
of the second and last point to which he had adverted. * 

“ You and your aunt will excu.se me, Copperfield, if I touch upem a painful 
theme, as 1 greatly fear I shall,” sn'd Traddles, hesitating; ** but I think it napes- 
sary to bring it to your recollection. On the day of Mr. Micawber*! igemorable 
denunciation, (threateninf allusion was made by Uriah Heq) to your aunt’a— 
husbud.** 

My aunt, retainiag her stiff position* and apinuent composuro, assented with 
a nod. a 

“Perhaps,” observed 'fraddles, “it waa mere purposeless impertinencef* 

“ No,*’ returned my aunt * • 

“ There was—pardon me '-really such a person and at all in his powerf * hinted 
Traddlea. t • t 
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** Yes, my ^ood friend,*’ said my aunt. 

Traddlcs, with a ^rceptible lengthening of his face, explained that he had not 
been able to approach this subject; that it had shared the late of Mr. Micawber’s 
liabilides, in not being comprehended in the terms he had made; that we were no 
longer of any authority with Uriah lleep; and that if he could do us, or any of us, 
any injury or annoyance, no doubt he wo^d 

My vaunt r«*mained quiet; until again some stray tears found their way to her 
checks^ 

’A You are quite ri|^t,” she said. *' It was very thoughtful to mention it” 

“ Can I—or Copp|;riield—do anything f’ asked Traddics, gently. 

'’Nothing,” said my aunt ” 1 thank you many times. Trot Riy dear, a vain 
tlyeat I Let us have Kir. and Mrs. Micawber back. And don’t any of you speak 
to me !” With that she smoothed her dress, and sat, with her upright carriage, 
looking at the door. • 

“Well, Mr. and Mrs. Micawber!” said my aunt, when they entered. “We 
have l>cen discussing your emigration, with many apologies to you for keeping you 
out of the room so lung; and 1 ’ll tell you what arrangements we propose.” 

These she explmned to the unbounded satisfaction of the family,—children and 
all being then p|p.scnt,—^ond so much to the awakening of Mr. Micawber’s punctual 
habits in the opening stage of all bill transactions, tliat he could not be dissuaded 
fiom immediately rushing out, in the highest spirits, to buy the stamps for his notes 
of liand. But, his joy received a sudden check; for within five minutes, he re* 
turned in the custody of a sheriffs officer, informing us, in a flood of tears, that 
all was lost. Wc, being quite prepared for this event, which w'as of course a pro- 
cectling of Uriah llcep's, soon paid the money; and in five minutes more Mr. 
Micawber was seated at fte table, filling up the stamps with an expression of per 
feet joy, which only that congenial employment, or the making of punch, could 
impart in full completeness to his shining face. To see him at work on the stamps, 
with the relish of an artist, touching them like pictures, looking at them sideways, 
taking weigh^ notes of dates and amounts in his pocket-book, and contemplating 
thefh when finished, with a high sense of their precious value, u'as a sight in¬ 
deed. • 

“ Now, the thing you can do, sir, if you ’ll allow me to advise you,” said 
my aunt, aftn sileutly observmg him, “is to abjure that occupation for cvci- 
morc.” 

“ Madam,” replied Mr. Micawber, “it is my intention to register such a vow on 
the virgin page of the future. Mrs. Micawber will attest it. 1 trtist,” said Mr. 
Micaw^, solemnly, “that my son Wilkins will ever bear in mind, that he had 
infinitely better put his fist in the fire, than use it to handle the serpents that liavc 
poismied the life-blood of his unhappy parent!” Deeply affected, and changed 
m a moment to the ixftige of de.spair, Mr. Micawber regarded the serpents 
with a look of cldomy abhorrence (in which his late admiration of them was 
not quite subdued), folded them up and put them in his pocket. 

This closed thA proceedings of the evening. We were weary with sorrow and 
fistigue, and mv aunt and 1 were to return to London on the morrow. ^ It was 
amngkl the Micawbers should follow us, after effceting a sal#of their goods 
to a broker; that Mr. Wickfield’s affairs should be brought to a settlement, with all 
convenient speed, under tlie direction of Traddles; and that Agnes should also 
come to London, pending those airangement* We passed the night at Ac old 
house, which, freM firom the presence of the Heeps, sedbed purged of a disease; 
and 1 lay in my old room, like a shipwrecked Wanderer come home. 

We went rack next day to my aunt’s house—not to mine; and when she an4 
I sat alon^ w old, before going to bed, she said a • 
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*• Trot, do you really wL>h to know what I have had upon my mind lately f* 
Indeed I do, aunt. If there ever was a time when I felt unwilling that you 
aho;tld have a sorrow or anxiety which I could not sliare, it is now.” 

“You have had sorrow enough, child,” said my aunt, affectionately, “with¬ 
out the addition of my little mi»erics 1 could have no other motive. Trot, in 
keeping anything from you," 

“I know that well,” said I. “But tell me now.” 

** Would you ride with me a little way to-morrow morningf asked my q^nt. 
“Of course.” 

“ At nine,” said she, “ I ’ll tell you then, my dear.” * * 

At nine, accordingly, wc went out in a httlc chariot, aiftl drove to I^ondon. 
We drove a long way through the streets until we came to one of the large 
hospitals. Standing hanl by the liuilding was a plain hoarse. The driver rcc(%- 
nised my aunt, and in obedience to a motion of her lymd at tlic window, Srove 
slowly off; we following. 

“ You understand it now. Trot,” said my aunt “ He is gone!” 

“ Did he die in the hospital ?” 

“ Yes." 

She sat inunox'able beside me; but, again T saw the stray tears oa her face. 

“ He vras tlicre once before,” said my aunt presently. ’ “ lie was ailing a 
long time—a sh.attered, broken man, the.<;e many years. When he knew liis 
state in this last illness, he askcvl them to send for me; He was sorry Uicn. Very 
sorry.” 

“You went, I know, aunt” 

“ I went I was with him a good deal afterwards.” 

“lie died llie night before we went to Canterbury f’ said I. 

My aunt nodded. “No one can harm him now," she said. **It was a vain 
Ihre.at." 

\Ve drove away, out of town, to the churchyard at Hornsey, “Belter here 
than in the streets," saiil my aunt. “ He was bom here." 

We alighted ; and followed the plain coffm to a corner 1 remember well, where 
the service was read con:>igning it to the dust. ■ 

“ Six-and-thirty years ago, this day, my dear,” said my aunt, as we walked back 
to the chariot, “ 1 was married. God forgive us all !” • 

We took our seats in silence; and so she sat lieside me for a long time, holding 
my hand. At length .she suddenly burst into tears, and said: 

“ He was a fine-looking man when 1 married him. Trot—and he was sadly 
changed!” 

It did not last long. After the relief of tears, she soon became composed, 
and even cheerful. Her nerves were a little shaken, she said, or she would no^ 
have given way to it. God forgive us all I € 

** So we rode back to her little cottage at Highgate, where we fouftd the follow¬ 
ing short note, which had arrived by that moromg s post from Mr. Micawber t 




** CanterbuiT, 

• ‘Friday, 

** My dear Madam, and Copperfield, 

** The fair lamd of promise lately looming on the^orizon b amin envdoped 
in impenetrable mbts, and for eve% withdrawn from the eyes of a drifting wretch 
whose Doom u seaded I * 

** Another writ has been issuedafia Ilis Mmesty’s High Court of King’s Bradi at 
^Westminster), in another cause of Heep v. Micawbbi^ and the defendant in that 
cause u the pr<^ of the sheriff Slaving legal jurisdictiqri in thb bailiwick. 
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**' Now *s the day, and now 's the boiu; 

See the front of battle lower, 

See approach proud Euwako's power— 

Chains and slavery !* 

Consigned to which, and to a speedy end (for mental torture is not support¬ 
able beyond a certain point, and that point I feel 1 Ixave attained), my course 
is run. Bless you, bless you 1 Some future traveller, visiting, from motives of 
curio^ty, not unminglcd, let us hope, with sjTnpathy, the place of confinement 
allittteti to debtors in this city, may, and I trust wUl, Ponder, as he traces on 
its wall, inscribed with a rusty nail, 

• “ Tho obscure initials 

• “ W. M. 


I re-open this to say that our common friend, Mr ITiomas Tnddles 
(who has not yet left us,%nd is looking extremely well), has paid the debt and 
costs, in the nrdile name of Miss Trotwood ; and tliat myself and family are at the 
height of earthly bliss.” 


CHAPTER LV. 

TEMPEST. 

I NOW approach an event in my life, so indelible, so awful, so bound by an 
infinite variety of tics to*aIl that has preceded it, in these pages, that, from the 
beginning of my narrative, I have seen it growing larger and larger as I advanced, 
like a great tower in a plain, and throw'ing its fore-cast shadow even on the inci¬ 
dents of my childish days. • 

I’or years after it occurred, I dreamed of it often. I Iiave started up so vividly 
iin]Trcssc(l by it, that its fury has yet seemed raging in my quiet room, in the still 
ni;:ht. 1 drcAin of it sometimes, though at lengthened and uncertain intervals, to 
tilli hour. 1 (give an association between it and a stormy wind, or the lightest 
mention of a sea-shore, as strong as any of which my mind is conscious. As 
plainly as I behold W'hat happened, I will try to write it down. 1 do not recall it, 
but sec it done ; for it hajqK'ns again before me. 

Tlie time drawing on rapidly for the sailing of the emigrant-ship, my good old 
nurse (almost broken-hearted for me, when wc first met) came up to London. I 
w.as constantly with her, and her brother, and the Micaw'bers (tliey being very 
^mch together) ; but Emily I never saw. 

One evening when the^ime was close at hand, I was alone with Peggotty and 
her brother. Our Conversation turned on Ham. She described to us how tenderly 
he had taken leave of her, and how manfully and quietly he had borne himself. 
MuKt of all, of lAte, when she believed he was most tried. It was a subject of 
which th^affectionate creature never tired ; and our interest in hewng the many 
examples which she, who was so much with him, had t(9 relate, wa^equol to hers 
in relating them. 

My aunt and 1 were a^ that time vacating the two cottars at Highgate; I 
intending to go abroad, and she to return tt9 her hotu^ at Dover. We had a 
temporary lodging in Covent Garden. As I walked home to it, after this evening*s 
conversation, reflecting on what had passed bdtvaeen Ham and myself when I was 
laat at Yarmouth, I wavered in the original purpose 1 had formed, of leaving a 
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letter for Emilv when I should take luve of her uncle on board the ship» and 
thought it would be better to write to her now. She might desire, I thougiit, 
after receiving my communication, to send some parting word by me to ncr 
unhappy lover. I ought to give her the opportunity. 

1 therefore sat down in my room, before going to bed, and wrote to her. I 
told her that 1 had seen him, and that he had requested me to tell her what I ^ve 
already written in its place in these sheets. I faithfully repeated it 1 had no 
need to enbrge upon it, if I had had the right Its deep fidelity and g^xincss 
vrere not to be adorned by me or any man. 1 left it out, to be sent roan# in the 
morning; with a line to Mr. Feggotty, requesting him to give it to her;und 
went to bed at day-break. * 

1 was weaker than 1 knew then ; uid, not falling asleep ffntil the sun was up, 
lay late, and nnrefreshed, next day. I was roused by the silent ytresence of my 
aunt at my bedside. 1 felt it in my sleep, as 1 supyiose we all do feel such tlun^. 

“ Trot, my dear,” she said, when 1 ojiencd my cye% “ I couldn’t make up my 
mind to disturb you. Mr. I'cg^:otty is here; shall he come up V 
I replietl yes, and he soon appcarctl. 

** Mas’r Daw,” he said, when we had shaken hands, “ I giv Em’ly your letter, 
sir, and she writ tliis heer; and bcj^ged of me fur to ask you to read it, and if you 
see no hurt in’t, to be so kind as take charge on’t” ^ 

** Have you read it ?” said I. 

He nodded sorrowfully. I opened it, and read os follows: 

*' I hare got your message. Oh. what can I write, to thanlc you for your good and bleued 
kindness to me \ 

" I have put the words close to my heart. I shall keen them tSl I die. They are sharp thorns, 
but they are such comfurt. 1 have pf^yed over them. on. 1 have prayed so much. When I hnd 
what you are. and what uncle Is, I think what God must be, and ow cry to him. 

*' Cfuod Irye for ever. Now, my dear, my friend, good bye for evcf in this world. In another 
world, if I am forgiven, I may wake a child and come to you. All thanks and blessings. Fare¬ 
well. evermore." 

This, blotted with tears, was the letter. * 

** May I tell her as you doen't sec no hurt in’t, ar.d as you ’ll be so kind as Uke 
charge on’t, Mas’r Davy?” said Mr. Peggotty, when 1 had read it. , 

“ L^nquesiionably,” said 1—“but 1 am thinking—” 

“Yes, Mas’r Davvf’ • 

“I am thinking,’’ said I, *’that I’ll go down amun to Yarmouth. There’s 
time, and to spare, for me to go and come back before the ship sails. My mind 
is constantly running on him, in his solitude ; to put this letter of her writing in 
his hand at this time, and to enable you to tell her, in the moment of parting, that 
he has got it, will be a kindness to both of them. 1 solemnly accepted his com¬ 
mission, dear good fellow, and cannot discharge it too completely. The journey 
is nothing to me. 1 am restless, and shall m better ig motion. I ’ll go dowif 
to-night,’’ • • 

Though be afudonsly endeavoured to dissuade me, 1 saw tfiat be was of my 
mind; and this, if 1 had required to be confirmed in my intex^ion, would have 
had the effect. He went round to the coach-office, at my request, and toolfthe 
box-seat for me on the mail In the evening I started, by that conveyaftce, down 
the road 1 havtniversed tfiider so many vicissitudes. 

** Don’t you think that,” I a.sked the coachman, in the first of Londmi, 

** a very remarkable sky f I don’t remember to have se&i one luce it.” 

“ Nor I—not equal to jt,” he repSed. “ That’s wind, sir. There ’ll be mischief 
done at sea, I expect, before Ion|&”. ^ 

It was a mori^ confusion-—-hob and diera blotted with a color like the color 
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of the smoke from damp fuel—of flying 161ottds tossed ap into most remarkable 
heaps, suggesting greater heights in the clouds than there were d^ths below 
liiem to the bottom of the deepest hollows in the earth, through which the wild 
moon seemed to plunge headlong, as if, in a dread disturbance of the laws of 
nature, she had lost her way and were frightened. There had been a wind all 
day ; and it was rising then, with an extraordinary great sound. In another hour 
it nad much increase^ and the sky was more overcast, and blew hard. 

But as the night advanced, the clouds closing in and densely overspreading the 
whol<?^ky, then very dark, it came on to blow, harder and harder. It still 
increased, until our horses could scarcely face the wind. Many times, in the dark 
paft of the night (it #a.s then late in September, when the nights were not short), 
tiie leaders turned about, or came to a dead stop ; and we were often in serious 
apprehension that the coach would be blown over. Sweeping gusts of rain came 
before this storm, like showers of steel; and, at those times, when there was 
any flieltcr of trees or lee jjvalls to be got, we were fain to stop, in a sheer impos¬ 
sibility of continuing the struggla 

When tlie day broke, it blew harder and harder. I had been in Yarmouth when 
the seamen said it blew great guns, but 1 had never known tlie like of this, or any¬ 
thing auproacliing to it. We came to Ipswich—very late, having had to figlit every 
inch of ground since we nrere ten miles out of London; and found a cluster of 
people in the iflhrket^place, who had risen from their beds in tlie night, fearful of 
falling chimneys. Some of these, congregating about the inn^ard while we changed 
horses, told us of great sheets of lead having been ripped off a high church-tower, 
and flung into a bye-street, whicli they then blockea up. Others had to tell of 
country people, coming in from neighbouring villages, who had seen great trees 
lying tom out of the earth, and whole ricks scattered about the roads and fields. 
Still, there W'as no abatepicnt in the storm, but it blew harder. 

As we struggled on, nearer and nearer to the sea, from which this mighty wind 
W'as blowing dead on shore, its force became more and more terrific. Long before 
we saw the sea, its spray 'n'os on^ur lips, and showered salt rain upon us. The 
water was out, over miles and miles of the flat country adjacent to Yamiouth; and 
cvuiy sheet and puddle lashed its banks, and had its stress of little breakers setting 
licavily towa^s us. When we came within sight of the sea, the waves on the hori- 
son, caught at intervals above the rolling abyss, were like glimpses of another shore 
with towers aKtd building. When at last we got into the toum, the people came 
out to their doors, all aslant, and with streaming hair, makii^ a wonder oi the mail 
tliat liad come through such a night 

I put up at the old inn, and w^ent down to look at the sea; staggering along the 
street, winch was strewn with sand and seaweed, and with flying blotches of sea- 
afraid of falling slates and tiles; and holding by people I met, at angry 
comers. Coming near the beach, I saw, not only the bcatmen, but h.alf the people 
*bf the town, lurking behjpd buildings; some, now and then braving the fury of the 
storm to lodk aw;^y to sea, and blown sheer out of their course in trying to get 
zigzag back. 

Joining these jsmaps, I found bewailing women whose husbands were away in 
herfing or oyster boats, which there was too much reason^ to think might have 
foundered before they could run in anywhere for safety. Grizzled sailors were 
unong the people, shaking their heads, as they loofled from ymer to sky, uid 
mattering to one another; shipowners, excited and uneaw; children, huddling 
together, and peering inttf older faces; even stout mariners, disturbed and anxious, 
levdli^ their passes at the sea firom behiiftl places qf belter, as if they were . 
sorvq^ an enemy. 

The tremendous tea itsdf, when I conld find Affident pause to look at it, in the 
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agitation of the blinding ynnd, the flying stones and sand, and the awful noise, con¬ 
founded me. As the high wate^ walls came rolling in, and, a* Uieir highest, 
tumbled iiito surf, they looked as if Ute least would engulf the towL As the reced* 
ing wave wept back with a hoarse roar, it seemed to scoon out deep caves in the 
beach, as if its puqiuse were to undermine the earth. When some white-headed 
billows thunderixi on, and dashed tliemselves to pieces before they reached the land, 
every fragment of the late whole seemed possessed by the full might of its wrath, 
rushing to be gathered to the composition of another monster. Undulating hills 
were changed to valleys, undulating valleys (with a solitary storm-bird soiflbtimcs 
skimming through tliem) were lifted up to hilb; masses of wale r shivered and shook 
the beach with a booming sound; every shape tumultuously iplled on, as soon as 
made, to change its sha{>e and place, and beat another slia{>e and place away; the 
ideal shore on the horiron, with its towers and buildings, rose and fell; the clou(^ 
flew fast and thick; 1 seemed to see a rending and upheaving of all nature. • 

Not finding Ham among the people whom this mcnftrable wind—for it is still 
remembered down there, as the greatest ever known to blow upon that coast—had 
brought together, I made my way to his house. It was shut; and as no one 
answered to my knocking, 1 went, by back ways and bye-lanes, to the yard wlicre 
he worked. I learned, there, that he h.ad gone to Lowestoft, to meet some sudilen 
exigency of ship-requiring in which his skill was required; hut tli«: he would be 
back to-morrow morning, in goo<i lime, 

I went back to the inn; and when 1 had washed and dressed, and tried to sleep, 
but in vain, it was five o’clock in the afternoon. 1 had not sal five minutes by the 
coffee-room fire, when the waiter coming to stir it, as an excu.se for talking, told me 
that two colliers had gone down, with all hands, a few miles away; and that some 
other ships had been seen laboring hard in the Koad.s, and trying, in great distress, 
to keep off shore. Mercy on them, and on all poor sailors, said he, if we had 
another night like the last I 

1 was very much depressed in spirits; very solltaiy; and felt an uneasiness in 
Ham's not being there, disproportionate to the dtcasion. 1 was seriously affected, 
without knowing how much, by late events; and my long exposure to the fierce 
wind had confused me. 'Fhere wus that jumble in my thoughts and recollections, 
that 1 had lust the clear arrangement of time and tlLstance. Thus,*if 1 had gone 
out into the town, 1 should not have been suq)rised, 1 think, to cnci^ter some one 
who 1 knew must be tlien in Ixmdon. So to speak, there was in these resj)ccts a 
curious inattention in my mind. Yet it was busy, too, with all the remembrances 
the place naturally awakened; and tlicy were particularly dLsiinct and vivid. 

In this state, the waiter’s dismal intelligence about the ships immediately con¬ 
nected itself, without any effort of my volition, with ray uneasiness about 1 tam. I 
was persuaded tliat I had an apprehension of his returning from Lowestofl by 
and being lost. This grew so strong with me, that 1 reived to go back to 
yard before I took my dinner, and ask the lioat-buildcr ifne tho^ht attempting 
to return by sea at all likely? If he gave me the least reason to think so, 1 would 
go over to Lowestoft and prevent it by bringing him with me. 

I liastily ordered my dinner, and went back to the yaM. I w'af none too soon; 
for the boat-bidder, with a lantern in his hand, was locking the yard-gate.« He quite 
laughed, wheift asked hinf tlie question, and said there was no fear; no man in his 
senses, or out of them, would put off in such a gale of wind, least of all Ham Peg- 
gotty, who had been bom to seafaring. • 

So sensible of this, befijrehand, tMat I had really felt ashamed oi'doing what I 
was neverthel^ impelled to do, 1 went back to the inn. If such a wind could rise, 
I think it was rising. The howl ttitl roar, the rattling of the doors and windows, 
the rumbling in the chimneys, the apparent rocking of the veiy house that dieltercd 
• • • 
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me, and the prodigious tumult of the sea, were more fearful than in the morning. 
But there was now a great darkness besides; and that invested the storm with new 
terrors, real and fanciful. * 

1 could not eat, I could not sit still, 1 could not continue stedlast to anything. 
Something within me, faintly answering to the storm without, tossed up the depths 
of iny memory, and made a tumult in them. Yet, in all the hurry of my thoughts, 
wild running with the thundering sea,—the storm and my uneasiness regarding 
IlaiA were ^ways in the fore-ground. 

M^dimier went away almost untasted, and I tried to refresh myself with a glass 
of two of wine. Ir^’ain. I fell into a dull slumber before the fire, without losing 
Tiiy consciousness, either of the uproar out of doors, or of the place in which I was. 
Both became overshadowed by a new and indefinable horror; and when I awoke— 
•r rather when I shook off the lethargy that bound me in my chair—my whole frame 
thrMlcd with objectless an^ unintelligible fear. 

1 walked to and fro, tried to read on old gazetteer, listened to tlie awful noises ; 
looked at faces, scenes, and figures in the fire. At length, the steady ticking of the 
undisturbed clock on the wall, tormented me to that degree that 1 resolvra to go 
to bed. 

It was re-assuring, on sucli a night, to be told that some of the inn-servants had 
agreed togctMIr tofsit up until morning. I went to bed, exceedingly weary and 
heavy; but, gii my lying down, all such sensations vanished, as if by magic, and 1 
was broad pwakc, with every sense refined. 

For hoars I lay there, listening to the wind and water; imagining, now, that I 
heard shrieks out at sea; now, that I distinctly heard the firing of signal guns; and 
now, the fall of houses in the town. 1 got up, several times, and looked out; but 
coold see nothing, exewt the rellectioii in the window-panes of the faint candle 1 
had h'ft burning, and 01 my own haggard face looking in at me from the black void. 

At length, my restlessness attained to such a pitch, th it J hurried on my clothes, 
and went down-stairs. In the la^c kitchen, where I dimly saw bacon and ropes of 
onions hanging from the beams,The watchers were clustered together, in various 
atptudes, about a table, purposely moved away from the great chimney, and 
brought near the door. A pretty girl, who had her ears stopped with her apron, 
a;id her eyds upon tlie dour, screamed when I appeared, supposing me to be a 
sjjirit; but the others had more presence of mind, and were glad of an addition to 
tiieir company. One man, referring to the topic tliey had been discussing, asked 
me whether 1 thought the souls of the collier-crews who had gone down, were out 
in the storm ? 

I remained there, I dare say, two hours. Once, I opened the yard-gate, and 
looked into the empty street. The sand, the sea-weed, and the flakes of foam, 
Vwre driving by ; and 1 was obliged to call for assistance before I could shut the 
»gate again, and make it^t against the wind. 

Hiere vras a t^rk gloom in my solitary chamber, when I at length returned 
to it; but I was tired now, and, getting into betl again, fell—off a tower and 
down a preeij^e—into the depths of sleep. 1 have an impression that for a 
loAg time, thtmgh I dreamed of being elsewhere and in a variety of scenes, it 
was always blowing in my dream. At length, I Ipst that fe^le hold upon 
reality, and was engaged with two dear friends, but who tha^ were 1. don't 
know, at the siege of some town in a roar of cannonading. 

The thunder of the eftmon was so loud and incessant, that I could not hear 
something 1 much desired to Lear, imtil I tnade a great exertion and awoke. 
It was broad day~>eieht or nine o’clock ; the storm raging^ in lieu of the bat-* 
t<^e8 ; and some one knocking and calling at Iffy door, 
is the matterf* I cr^ 
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•*A wreck I Close by I” 

I sprung out of bed, and asked, what wreck ? 

**A schooner, from Spain or Pcurti^a], laden with fruit and wine. Make 
haste, sir, if you want to see her 1 lt*ft thought, down on the beach, she ’ll go 
to meces every momoit.*' 

Ihe excited voice went clamoring along the staircase; and I w ra p ped myself 
in my dothes as quickly as 1 could, and ran into the street. 

Numbers of p^le were there before me, all running in one direction, t^ tlie 
beach. 1 ran the same way, outstripping a good many, wd soon came iad^g; the 
wild sea. . 

The wind might by this time have lulled a little, though ,not more sensibly 
than if the cannonading I had dreamed of, hod been diminished by the nlencing 
of half*a>dozen guns out of hundreds. But, the sea, having upon it the addi* 
tional agitation of the whole night, was infrnitdy more terrihe tnan when I Ipa 
seen it last Every appeamnee it bad then presented^ liore the expression of 
being swfiUd; and tlie height to which the breakers rose, and, looking over 
one another, bore one anoUier down, and rolled in, in interminable hosts, was 
most appalling. 

In the difficulty of hearing an 3 rthing but wind and waves, and in the crowd, 
and the unspeakable confusion, and my first breathless eflbnts to^tand against 
the weather, 1 vras so confused that 1 looked out to sea for the wreck, and 
saw nothing but the foaming heads of the great waves. A half-dressed boatman, 
standing next me, pointed with his bare arm (a tattoo'd arrow on it, pointing in the 
tame direction) to the left, llicn, O great Heaven, I saw it, close in upon us 1 

One mast was broken short off, six or eight feet from tlie deck, and lay over the 
nde, entangled in a maze of sail and rigging; and dll that ruin, as the ship rolled 
and beat—which she did without a moment’s pause, and 4^ith a violence quite in- 
conceivable—beat the side as if it would stave it in. Some clTorts were even then being 
made, to cut this portion of the wreck away; for, ns the ship, which was broadside 
on^ turned towards us in her rolling, I plainly descried her people at work with 
axes, especially one active figure with Jong curling hair, conspicuous among the rest 
But, a great cry, which was audible even above the wind and water, rose from ftie 
shore at this moment; the sea, sweeping over the rolling wreck, made a clean 
breach, and carried men, spars, casks, planks, bulwarks, heaps of sudvtoys, into tlie 
k^ing surge. 

The second mast was yet standing, with the rags of a rent sail, and a wUd confu¬ 
sion of broken cordage flapping to and fro. The ship had struck once, the same 
boatman hoarsely said in my ear, and then lifted in and struck again. 1 nnden^ood 
him to add that she was parting amidships, and 1 could readily suppose so, for the 
rolling and beating were too tremendous for any human work to suffer long. 
he spoke, there was another great cry of pity from the be^h; fom men arose with « 
the wreck out of the deep, clinging to the rigging of the^maining m^t; upper¬ 
most, the active 6^e with the curing hair. 

There was a beU on board; and as the ship rolled and dashed, like a desperate 
creature driven mad, now showing us the whole sweep of her deck^ as die tamed 
on her beam-e^ towards the diore, now nothing but her keel, as die spntrg wildly 
over and tnmefi^owards tlfS; sea, the bell rang; and its sou^, the loidl of thoK 
unhappy men, borne towards us on the wind. Agdn we lost her, and again 
die rose. Two men were gone. The agony on shore increased. Ma moaned, 
and daqped their bands; women disieked, and turned away their hem. Some ran 
wildly up and down aloo^ the beach, crying for hdp what no hdp conld be. 1 
found mysdf one of diese^ finnticaS^ iiMloiing a knot of sailon whom I knew, not 
to let those two lost creatures perish before our eyes. 
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They were making out to me, in an agitated way—I don’t know how, fur the 
li'.iie 1 could hear I was scarcely compmed enough to understand—that the life¬ 
boat had been bravely manned an hour ago, and could do nothing; and that as no 
man would be so desperate as to attempt to wade off with a rope, and establish a 
communication with the shore, there was nothing left to try; when 1 noticed that 
some new sensation moved the people on the beach, and saw them part, and Ham 
come breaking through them to the front 
l«ran to him—as w'ell as I know, to repeat my appeal for help. But, distracted 
thoilgh I was, by a sight so new to me and terrible, the determination in his face, 
and his look, out to sea—exactly the same look as 1 remembered in connexion with 
the morning after Jilmily’s flight—awoke me to a knowledge of his danger. 1 held 
him back with both arms; and implored the men with whom 1 had been speaking, 
^ot to listen to him, not to do murder, not to let him stir from off that sand ! 

i^nother cry arose on shore; and looking to the wreck, we saw the cruel sail, 
with blow on blow, bcat^ff the lower of the two men, and fly up in triumph round 
the active figure left alone upon the mast. 

Against such a sight, and against such determination as that of the calmly despe¬ 
rate man who was already accustomed to lead half the people present, I might as 
liopefully have entreated the wind. “ Mas’r Davy,” he said, cheerily gr^pii^ me 
by both hanilB, my time is come, ’tis come. If *t an’t, 1 ’ll bide it. Lord 
above bless you, and bless all! Mates, make me ready! I’m a going off I” 

1 was swept away, but not unkindly, to some distance, where the people around 
me made me stay; urging, as I confusedly perceived, that he was bent on going, 
with help or without, and that 1 should endanger the precautions for his safety by 
troubling those with whom they rested. I don’t know what 1 answered, or what 
they rejoined; but, I ^w hurry on the beach, and men running with ropes from a 
capstan that was the^ and penetrating into a circle of figures that hid him from 
me. Then, I saw him standing alone, in a seaman’s frock and trowsers: a rope 
in his hand, or slung to his wrist: another round his body: and several of the best 
men holding, at a little distant^, to the latter, which he laid out himself, slack 
upon the shore, at his feet. 

*The wreck, even to my unpractised eye, was breaking up. I saw that she was 
parting in the middle, and that the life of the solitary man upon the mast hung by 
a thre^ %ill, be clung to it. lie had a singular red cap on, —not like a sailor’s 
cap, but of a finer color; and as the few yielding planks between him and destruc¬ 
tion rolled and bulged, and his anticipative deam-knell rung, he was seen bv all of 
us to wave it. 1 saw him do it now, and thought 1 was going distracted, when his 
action brought an old remembrance to my mind of a once dear friend. 

Ham watched the sea, standing alone, with the silence of suspended breath 
fjund him, and the storm before, until there was a great retiring wave, when, with 
k a backward glance at t^pse who held the rope which was made round his body, 
he dashed in after it, and in a moment was bufTetting with the water; rising with 
the hiUs, fiuling '^th the valleys, lost beneath the foam; then drawn again to land. 
Thev hauled in hastily. 

«*lie was hu^ I saw blood on his face^ from where I stood; but he took no 
thonghb of that He seemed hurriedly to give them some direcdons for leaving 
him mc»e fr ee or so I judged fiom the motion of^bis ann—«id was gone as 
before. 

And now he made fot the wredc, rising with the lulls, fidling with the vallqrs, 
lost beneadi the nigged fiMun, borne in towsods the slmre, borne on towards me 
shipk striving hard and valiand^. The distance was nothii^Ck but the power of die 
sea and wiila made die strife deadly. At len^ he neared the wreck. He was so 
near, that widimie mme of his vigorous strolm he would be cUn(^ to it,—when, 
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a high, green, \'au>t hill-side of water, moving on shoreward, from beyond the 
he seem^ to leap up into it with a mighty bound, and the ship was gone I 

Some eddying fragments I saw in the s^ as if a mere cask had Infcn broken, in 
running to the sjiot w'here they were hauling in. Consternation was in every face. 
They drew him to my very feet—insensible—lUMd. I Ic vras carried to the nearest 
house; and, no one preventing me now, 1 remained near him, busy, while every 
means of restoration were tried; but he had been be.iten to death by the great 
wave, and his generous heart was slillcvl for ever. • 

As I sat beside the bed, when Innie M'as abandoned and all was done, a .itlicr* 
ma^ who bad known me when Emily and 1 were childr^, and ever sinc^ 
whispered my name at the door. ' 

** Sir,'* said he, with tears starting to his weather-beaten face, which, w'ith his 
trembling lips, was ashy pale, ** w-ill you come over yonder?” • 

The old remembrance that had been recalled to me, w^s in his look. I asHtd 
him, terror-stricken, le.ming on the arm lie held out to support me: 

“ Has a body come ashore?” 

He said, “ Yes.” 

“ Do 1 know it?” I asked tlren. 

He answered nothing. 

But, he led me to the shore. And on tliat p.art of it where sllC an^n had looked 
for shells, two children—on that part of it where some lighter fragments of the old 
boat, blown down last night, bad !>ecn scattered by the wind—among the ruins t.f 
the home he had wrongeii—1 saw him lying with his head upon his arm, as I liad 
often seen him lie at school. 


CHAPTER LVI. 

THE NEW WOUND, AND THE OLD. • 

No need, O Stecrforlh, to have said, when we last spoke together, >5 that hour 
which I so little deemed to be our parting-hour—no need to have said: “ 'I hink of 
me at my t>est!” 1 had done that ever; and could 1 change now, looking on thi^ 
sight! 

They brought a hand-bier, and laid him on it, and covered him with a flag, and 
took him up and bore him on towanls the houses. All Uic men who carriM him 
had known him, and gone sailing w'ith him, and seen him merry and bold. 1 hev 
carried him through the wild roar, a hath in the midst of all the tumult; and tcJBls 
him to the cottage wdiere Dcatli was already. 

But, when they set the bier down on the threshold, they looke|^ at one another, 
and at me, and whispered. 1 knew why. They fell as if it were not right to lay 
him down in the same quiet room. r 

We went into the town, and took our burden to the inn. So sooh as I could^t 
all collect my tl^ghts, 1 sent for Joram, and begged him to provide me a^nvey* 
ance in whi(^ ifeouJd be gm to London in the night J knew that the can of it 
and the hard du^ oi preparing his mother to receive it, could only rest with me; 
and 1 was amdous to ouemuge that duty as fiuthfully as Pcould. 

1 diose night for th^ journey,^that there might be less cuiiority when I left 
the town. But, althou|^ it was nearly midnight when 1 came out of the yard in a 
dmise, followed Iqr what 1 had itP^narge, there were many people waiting. At 
totarriils, along the town, and even a little way out jupon Uie rc^ I saw more; 
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but at lcn£;tli only the bleak night and the open coiintiy were around me, and the 
allies of my youUiful friendship. 

Upon a mellow aulunln day, about noon, when the ground was perfumed by 
fallen leaves, and many more, in beautiful tints of yellow, red, and brown, yet hung 
upon the trees, tlirough which the sun was shining, I arrived at liighgate. 1 
walked the last mile, thinking os 1 went along of wTiat I had to do; and left the 
carriage that had followed me all through the night, awaiting orders to advance. 

^!ic house, when 1 came up to it, looked just the same. Kot a blind was raise<I; 
no sign of life was in tlie dull paved court, with its covered way leading to the 
Misused door. TUb wind had quite gone down, and nothing moved. 

1 had not, at 4irst, the cour.agc to ring at tlic gate; and when I did ring, my 
eimnd seemed to me to be cx[)rcsscd in the very sound of the bell. The little 
j i)arlor-maid came out, with the key in her hand; and looking earnestly at me as 
s8c unlocked the gate, |fiid: 

“ I beg your pardon, sir. Are you illf’ 

I have been much agitated, and am fatigued.” 

** Is anything the matter, sir ?—Mr. James?-” 

**IIushl” said 1. **Ycs, something lias happened, that I have to break to 
Mrs. Steerforth. She is at home?” 

The girl%nxi<As]y replied that her mistress was very seldom out now, even in 
a carri.ige; that she kept her room ; that she saw no company, but would see 
me. Her mistress was up, she said, and Miss Dartl^ was with her. Wliat 
message should she take up-stairs ? 

Giving her a strict charge to be careful of her manner, and only to carry in 
my caid and say 1 waited, I sat down in the drawing-room (which we had now 
leathcd) until she should come back. Its former pleasant air of occupation was 
gone, and the shutters were half closed. The harp had not been used for many 
and many a day. His picture, as a boy, was there. The cabinet in which his 
mother had kept his letters w%s there. 1 wondered if she ever read them now; 
if she would ever read them more ! 

• The house was so still that I heard the girl’s light step up-stairs. On her 
return, sh^ brought a message, to the eilect that Mrs. Steerforth was an invalid 
and could not come down ; but, that if 1 would excuse her being in her chamber, 
stie would Be glad to see me. In a few moments 1 stood before her. 

She was in his room ; not in her own. I felt, of course, that she had taken to 
occupy it, in remembrance of him ; and that the many tokens of his old sports and 
accomplishments, by which she was surrounded, remained there, just as he had 
left them, for the same reason. She murmured, however, even in her reception 
i>r me, that she was out of her own chamber because its aspect was unsuited to 
' her infirmity ; and with her stately look repelled the least suspicion of the truth. 

At her chair, as*us«al, was Rosa Dartle. From the first moment of her dark 
eyes rcstiffg oa€ne, I saw she knew 1 uras the bearer of evil tidings. The scar 
sprung into view that instant. She withdrew herself a step behind the chair, to 
l(eep her owj^ace out of Mrs. Steerforth’s observation; and scrutinised me with a 
picrei^ gaze that never faltered, never shrunk. 

*'lira sorry to observe you are in mourning, sir,”^aid Mrs. S|perforth. 

“lam unhappily a widower,” said I. * 

“ You are very youqg to know so great a loss,” she returned. **I am grieved 
to hear it I am grieved to hear it I hope Time will be good to you.” 

“ I hope Time^” said I, looking at her, *^will be g«^ to all of ns. Dear Mrs. 
Steerforth we must all trust to that, in our bgiviest misfortunes.*’ 

The earnestness of my manner, and the tears in my eyes, alarmed her. The 
whole coarse of her thoughgi appmed to stop, s|id change. 
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.1 tried to commind my voice in graUy nying his name, but it trembled. She 
repeated it to herself, two or three times, in a low tone. Then, addressing w, 
abe said, with enforced calmness : 

My son is ill." 

“VeiyUl.” 

“You have seen himf* 

“I have.” 

“ Are 3 rou reconciled V’ • 

I could not say Yes, 1 could not say No. She slightly turned her head toW&nls 
tne spot where Rosa Daxtle had been standing at her dbow, and in that moracnl 
1 said, by the motion of my lips, to Rosa, “ Dead I” • 

Th^ Mrs. Steerforth might not be induced to look behind her, and read, plainly 
written, what she was not yet prepared to know, 1 met her look quickly; but 1 • 
had seen Rosa Dartle throw her hands up in the air with vehemence of despair 
and horror, and then clasp them on her fice. * 

The handsome lady—so like. Oh so like !—r<^ardcd me with a fixed look, and 
put her hand to her forehead. I besought her to be calm, and prepare hersdf to 
bear what I had to tell; but I should rather have entreated her to weep, for she 
sat like a stone figure. 

“ When 1 was last here," I faltered, “ Miss Dartle told me facL' wafrsailing here 
and there. The night before lost was a dreadful one at sea. If he were at sea 
that night, and near a dangerous coast, as it is said he was; and if the vessel that 

was seen ^ould really be &e ship which- 

** Rosa I” said Mrs. Steerforth, ** come to me!” 

She came, but with no sympathy or gentleness. Her eyes gleamed like fire as 
she confronted his mother, ancl broke into a friglitfrd laugh. ^ 

“ Now,” she said, “ is your pride appeased, you imidwoman ? has he 

made atonement to you-^with nis life! Do vou hear ?—His life!" 

Mrs. Steerforth, fallen back stiffly in her cliai^ and making no sound but a 
moan, cast her eyes upon her with a wide stare. 

** Aye !" cried Rosa, smiting herself passionately on the breast, “look at mc^ 
Moan, and groan, and look at me! Look here 1" striking the scar. “ at your 
dead (Gild's handiwork 1" 


The moan the mother uttered, from time to time, went to my heart. cAlways the 
same. Always inarticulate and stifled. Always accompanim with an incapable 
motion of tlie head, but with no change of face. Alwim proceeding from a rigid 
mouth and closed teeth, as if the jaw were locked and the mce frozen up in pain. 

“ Do you remember when he this Y* she proceeded. “ Do you remembor 

when, in his inheritance of your nature, and in your pampering of his pride and 
passion, he did this, and disfigured me for life? Look at me, marked until I <hi^ 
with his high displeasure; and moan and groan for what yqn nyule him I" 

“ Miss Dartle,^* 1 entreated her. “ For Heaven's sake—, t 
“ I tift// speak !*' she said, turning on me with her l^htning eyes. “ Be silent, 
yoo 1 Look at me, 1 say, proud motlier of a proud mlse son t Moan for your 
nurture of him, moan tor your corruption of him, moan for your lost w him, moah 
fo mine 1^* - . • 

She clendicdficr hand, am trembled throuj^ her qiare worn figure^ as if her 
passion were killing her by inches. 

^*You, resent ms selfwill 1" she exclaimed. “Yov, Inj^ued by his haimhty 
temper I You, who opposed to botfi, when year halbr was grew, the quafiUes 
trhira made both when jron gave bim birth 1 Vou, who firom hu cradle reared 
him to be what he was, and stunted ^hat he should Imvebeen I Are yon rewardeth 
iemr« for your years of tronblef 

* no 
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'* Oh Miss Dartle, shame I Oh cruel ]** 

I tell you,” she returned, •* I vriU speak to her. No power on earth should 
stop me, while 1 was standing here ! liave 1 been silent all these years, and shall 
I not speak now f 1 loved him better than you ever loved him 1” turning on her 
fiercely. **l could have loved him, and asked no return. If 11^ been Ids wife, 
I could nave been the slave of his caprices for a word of love a-year. 1 should 
have been. Who knows it better than It You were exacting, proud, punctilious, 
scMbh. My love would have been devoted—would have trod youi^ paltry whim* 
pcilhg under foot 1” 

• With flashing epes, she stamped upon the ground as if she actually did it 

"Look here!'/ she said, striking the scar again, with a relentless hand. 
"When he mwinto the better understanding of what he had done, he saw it 
^ and repented of it 1^ 1 could sing to him, and talk to him, and show the ardor 
that 1 felt in all he did, and attain with labor to such knowledge as mdst interest^ 
iiim ; and I attracted hfln. When he was freshest and truest he lov^ mr. Yes, 
lie did t Many a time, when you were put off with a slight word, he has taken 
Me to his heart !'* 

Slie said it with a tannting pride in the midst of her frenzy—for it was little less 
-—yet with an eager remembrance of it in which the smouldering embers of a 
gentler fecUig killed for the moment. 

" I descended—os I might have known I sho Jd, but that he fascinated me with 
Ills l>oyish courtship~>into a doll, a trifle for the occupation of an idle hour, to be 
(!ro;i|)ed, and taken up, and trifled with, as the inconstant humor took him. 
When he grew weaiy, I grew weary. As his fancy died out 1 would no more 
have tried to strengUien any power I had, than 1 would have married him on 
his being forced to udee me for his wife. We fell away from one another without 
a word. Perhaps you saw it, and were not sorry. Since then, I have been a 
mere disfigured piece of furniture between you Imth; having no ey^ no ears, 
no feelingt no remembrances. Moon? Moan for what pou made him; not for 
vnur lov^ 1 tell you that the^ime wat when 1 loved him better than you ever 

^id r 

She stood with her bright angry eyes confronting the wide stare, and the set face; 
and softenld no more, when the moaning was repeated, than if the &ce had been n 
picture. • 

** Mist Dartle^” smd 1 , ** if you can be so obdurate as not to feel for this afiBicted 
mother- 

"Who feels for roef she sharply retorted. "She has sown this. Let her 
moan for the harvest t^ she reaps to*day 1” 

' "And if his faults- '* I began. 

**Faults f* she cried, bursting into passionate tears. " Who dares malign him? 
He had a soul wo^h millions of the friends to whom he stooped !" 

**No one cai^have loved him better, no one can hold him m dearer remembrance 
than I,’* 1 replied "1 meant to say, if you have no compassion for his mother; 
of if his fimlts—yon have been bitter on them ” 

" It *8 she cried, tearing her black hair; " I loved him V* 

his &nlts cannot," I went on, "be banned from your remembrance, in 
such an hour; look at that figure, even as one yotf have nevgiseen before, and 
render it some help 1" / 

/U1 this time, the figtre was unchan^, and looked undung^ble. ^ Motionless, 
rigM, starine; moaning in the same dumbeway from^time to time, with the same 
ndplesi motion of the head; but giving no other sign of life. Miss Dartle suddenly 
knwed down before it, and bqpm to loosen\he dress. 

" A curse upon yon r she said,, lookini^ round at m^ with a mingled expression 
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of rage and grief. “ It tm in an evil hour tlmt you ever came here 1 A cune 
upon you ! 1 Jo I” 

AAer passing out of the room, T burned back to ring the i)ell, the sooner to 
alarm the servantsr She liad then taken the inlp.^sstve figure in her arms, and, still 
upon her knees, v'as weeping over it, kissing it, calling to it, rocking it to and fro 
upon her l)osom like a child, and trying every tetider means to rouse the dormant 
senses. No longer afraid of leaving her, 1 noiselessly turned back again ; and 
alarmed the house as I went out. • 

Later in the day, I returned, and we laid him in his mother's room. Sh»wa$ 
just the »me, they told me; Miss Dartle never left her; doctorv^'cre in attcndahc«, 
many things had been tried; but she lay like a statue, except for ^he low sound now 
and then. 

I went through the drearv house, and darkened tbe windows. Tltc windows of 
the chamber where he lay, 1 darkcneii last. 1 lifted up the leaden hand, and li^d* 
it to my heart; and ail the world seemed death and siknee, broken only byTiis 
mother’s moaning. 


CHAPTER LVIL 

THE EMIGRAXTS, 

One thing more, I had to do, liefore yielding myself to the shock of these emo¬ 
tions. It was, to conceal what hail occurred, from those who were going away ; 
and to dismiss them on tlicir voyage in happy ignorance. !n this, no time was to 
be lost 

I took Mr. Micawber aside that same night, and confided to him the task of 
s tanding between Mr. Pcggolty and intelligence of the late catastrophe. He 
zealously undertook to do so, and to intercept any newspaper through which it 
might, without such precautions, reach him. * 

** If it penetrates to him, sir,” said Mr. Micawber, striking himself oif the breast, 
** it sh.a!l first pass through this body!” ^ 

Mr. Micawljcr, I must observe, in nisadaptation of himself to a new state of society, 
had acquired a bold buccaneering air, not ab>olutcIy lawless, but defcRsive and 
prompt One might have suppo^ him a child of the vrildemest long accustomed 
to live out of the confines of civilisation, and al>out to return to his native wilds. 

lie had provided himself, among other things, with a complete suit of oil'Skin, 
and a straw-hat with a very low crown, pitched or caulked on the outside. In tlifc 
rough clothing, with a common mariner’s telescope under his arm, and a shrewd 
trick of casting up hb eye at the sky as looking out for difty Weather,^e was far 
more nauti<^, after his manner, than Mr. Pe^otty. Mb whole fifinily, if I may so 
express it, were cleared for action. 1 found Mrs. Micawber in the closest and most 
Hocomprombing of bonnets, made last under the chin ; and in a shllwl which ti^ 
her up (as I had been tied up, when my aunt first received me) like a bundle, and 
was secured bet^nd ftt the wiist, in a strong knot. Miss Micawlier 1 found made 
snug for stormTvmther, in the same manner; with nothing superfluous about her. 
Master Micaw^ was haidly visible in a Guemsev shirt, and the shaggiest suit of 
slops 1 ever saw; and the children wfie done up, like preserved meats, in impervi¬ 
ous cases. ^' ^th Mr. MicaWber and hb eldest son wore them sleeves loosely turned 
back at the wrists, as bring ready tt^nd a hand in any direction, and to “ tutnble 
up,’* or sing out, “ Yco—Heave—^Yeo I” on the shortest noUco* 
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Tlius Traddlcs and I found them at nightfall, assembled on the wooden steps, at 
that time known as llungcrford Stairs, watching the departure of a boat with some 
of tlieir property on board. I liad told TraddJcs of the terrible event, and it lird 
greatly shocKed him ; but there could be no doubt of the kindness of keeping it a 
secret, and he had come to help me in this last scr\’ice. It was here that I took 
Mr. Micawber aside, and received his promise. 

rite Micawber family were lodged in a little, dirty, tumble-down public*house, 
A'hiclain those days was close to the stairs, and whose protruding wooden rooms 
overhrfhg the river. The family, as emigrants, being objects of some interest in and 
about Hungejford, attracted so many beholders, that we were glad to take refuge 
in lli'.ir room. It w^s one of the wooden cham^rs up-stairs, with the tide flowing 
imclemeath. My aunt and Agnes were there, busily making some little extra 
c^iforts in the way of dress, for the children. Tcggoity was quietly assisting, 
wiili^the old insensible work-box, yard measure, and bit of wax-candle before 
her, that had now outlived^o much. 

It was not easy to answer her inquiries; still less to whisper Mr. Peggotty, 
when Mr. Micawber brought him in, that I had given the letter, and all was 
well. Itut 1 did both, and made them hap{>y. If 1 showed any trace of what 
1 felt, my own sorrows were sufficient to account for it. 

" And wher^Iocs^hc ship sail, Mr. Micawber?” asked my aunt. 

Mr. Micawber considered it necessary to prepare cither my aunt or his wife, by 
degrees, and said, sooner than he had expected yesterday. 

“ 'I'he boat brought you word, I suppose?” said my aunt 

“ It did, ma’am,” he returned. 

“ Well?” said my aunt “ And she sails— 

“Mad.im,” he replied. “1 am informed that we must positively be on boarc 
before seven to-morrow morning.” 

” Heyday!” said my aunt, ** that's soon. Is it a sea-going fact, Mr. Pe^otty ?** 

*’Tisso, ma’am. She’ll drop down the river with tliat theer tide. If Mas’r 
Davy and my sister comes aboard lit Gravesen’, orternoon o’ next day, they’ll sec 
the last on us.” 

* And that we shall do,” said I, “be sure!” 

“ Until thdh, and until we are at sea,” observed Mr. Micawber, with a glance of 
intelligence a^e, “Mr. Peggotty and myself will constantly keep a double look¬ 
out together, on our gootls and chattels. Emma, my love,” said Mr. Micawber, 
clearing his throat in his magnificent way, “my friend Mr. Thomas Traddles is so 
obliging as to solicit, in my car, that he should have the privilege of ordering the 
ingredients necessary to the composition of a moderate portion of that Beverage 
whicn is peculiarly associated, in our minds, witli the Roast Beef of Old England, 
^^irihideto—in short, Punch. Under ordinary circumstances, I should scruple to 
lentreat the indulgence oLMiss Trotwood and Miss Wickfield, but- " 

“ I can oqiy say for myself,” said my aunt, “ that 1 will drink all happiness and 
success to you, hlr*! Micawber, with the utmost pleasure.” 

“ And 1 too f’ said Agnes, with a smile. 

Mr. Micawb# immediately descended to the bar, where he appeared to be quite 
at homeland in due time returned with a steaming jug. 1 could not but observe 
that he had been peeling the lemons with his own cia%>*knire, w^h, as became 
the knife of a practical settler, was about a foot long; and which he wiped, not 
wholly without ostentationt on the sleeve of his coat. klrs. Micawber and the two 
elder members of the fiimily^ 1 now found to be provide^ w'ith simile formidable 
instruments, while every child had its own wooden spoon attached to its b(^y by a 
strong line. In a similar anticipation of life afl AM, and in the Bush, Mr. Micawber, 
ixistead of helping Mrs, Micawber and his eldest son and daughter to punch, in wine- 
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glasses* which he might easily have don^ for there was a sheif<fuU in the foo^ 
served it out to them in a soiea 4^ villainous little tin pots; and 1 never saw him 
enjoy anything so much as drinking out of his own particular pint pot, and patting 
it tn his pocket at the close of the evening, 

'*Tbe luxuries of the o!d countiyi** said Mr. -Micawber* with an intense satisfoc* 
tion in their renouncement, ** we abandon. The denisens of the forest cannot, of 
course, expect to participate in the refinements of the land of the Free.** 

Here, a boy came in to say that Mr. Micawber was wanted down-stairs. * 

** 1 have a presentiment,** said Mrs. Micawber, setting down her tin pot,**' that 
it b a member of mv family 1 *' * * 

** If so, my dear,** observed Mr. Micawber, with his usual snddoinereof warmth 
on that subject, ** as the member of your family—whoever he, she, or it, may be— 
has kept us waiting for a considerable period, perhaps the Memb^ may now w^jt 
spf^ conveiuence.” a 

** Micawber,'* said his wife, in a low tone, *' at such a time as this— 

** * It is not meet,' ** said hir. hlicawber, rising, ** * that every nice thence should 
bear its comment 1* Emma, 1 stand reproved." 

** The loss, Micawber," observed his wife, *' has been my family*^ not yours. If 
my fiunily are at length sensible of the deprivation to which their own conduct 
has, in the pastj them, and now desire to extend thwhan# of fellowship, 

let it not be repul.^c J. ” 

** My dear,’^ he returned, ** so be it I** 

** If not for their sakes; for mine, Micawber," said his wife. 

** Emma," he returned, *' tliat view of the question Ls at such a moment, irre¬ 
sistible. 1 cannot, even now, distinctly plec^ myself to fall upon vour family's 
neck; but the member of your family, who is now in igtcndance, shall have no 
genial warmth frozen by me.** 

Mr. Micawber withdrew, and was absent some little time; in the course ofwhich 
Mrs. Micawber was not wholly free from an apprehension that words might havo 
arisen between him and the Member. At length the same boy re-appeared, and 
presented me with a note written in pencil, and headed, in a l^|al manger, 
"Heep V. Micawber.** From this document, I learned that Mr. Mjeawber being 
again arrested, was in a final paroxysm of despair; and that he b^^ed me to send 
hun his knife and pint by ^rer, as they might prove serviceaide during the 
brief remainder of nis existence in jaiL He also reauested, as a last act of fneud* 
ship, that 1 would see his fsmily to the Parish Workhouse, and forget that such • 
Being ever lived. > 

OTcourse 1 answered this note ^ going down with the boy to pay the mon^, 
where I found Mr. Micawber sitting in a corner, looking darkly at the Sheiifrs 
OiBcer who bad effected the capture. On his relea^ he embraced me witlt^i rg » 
utmost fervor; and made an entry of the transaction in hi%p^ket-book—being verf 
particular, 1 recollect, about a halfpenny 1 inadvertently omittei^£roai%&y statement 
of the total 

This momentous pocket-book was a timely reminder to him of ^nqtber trihsac- 
tion. On our return to the room up^rtairs (where he ac cou n t ed w his ahrencl' by 
saying that it had been oc^ioned circumstances over wlii<A he had iMf control), 
be took out ewit a larm sKset of paper, folded small, and quite covered with kmff 
sums, carefully worked. From the glimpse I had of them, 1 dioold say that I 
never saw such sums out of a school ciphering-book. These, it leessed, were cal¬ 
culations of com p ound iqferest on #hat be csll a rl **the prindpol amount forty- 
one, ten, eleven and a hall” for various periods. After a careful consideration 
of these, and an daborate esthnaflfof his resonrcei^ he had omne to die conclusion 
to select that sum which reprreented the amount with compound interest to two 
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yean, fiftem calendar months and fourteen da^ firom that date. For this he had 
drawn a note^-hand with gr^ neatness, which he handed over to Trad^es on the 
spot, a discharge of his ddjt in full (as between man and man), with many acknow- 
iedgments. 

** I have still a presentiment,** said Mrs. Micawber, pensivdy shaltii^ her head, 

“ that my family will appear on board, before we hndly deppt.** 

Mr. hlicawber evidenuy had his presentiment on the subject too, bat he pot 4 
in hi^n pot and swallowed it 

** l^ou have any opportunity of sending letters home, on your passage, Mrs. 
Mitawber,” said my aunt, " you must let us hear from you, you know.’* 

** My dear Miss l^twood,** she replied, ** I shall only m too happy to think 
tlut anyone expects to hear from us. 1 shall not fail to correspond. Mr. Copper- 
f|^d, I trust, as an old and familiar friend, will not object to receive occasional 
intelligence, himself, from one who knew him when the twins were yet un* 
con^ciousf' * 

I said that 1 should hope to hear, whenever she had an opportunity of 
writing. 

** Please Heaven, there will be many such opportunities,*’ said Mr. Micawber. 

“ The ocean, in these times, is a perfect fleet of ships; and we can hardly fail to 
encounter maiy, im running over. It is merely crossing,** said Mr. Micawber, 
trifling with his eye-glass, ” merely crossing. The distance is quite imaginary.” 

1 tliink, now, how odd it was, but how wonderfully like Mr. Micawber, that, 
when he went from London to Canterbury, he should have talked as if he were 
going to Uie farthest limits of the earth; and, when he went from England to 
A ustralia, as if he were going for a little trip across the channel. 

“ On the voyage, I slmll endeavour,” said Mr. Micawber, ” occasionally to spin 
them a yam; and the melody of my son Wilkins will, I trust, be acceptable at the 
gallcy-fite. When Mrs. Micaw'ber has her sea-legs on—an expression in which I 
hope there is no conventional impropriety—she will give them, I dare say, Little 
Tafllin. Por|K>ises and dolphins,* I oelieve, will be frequently observed athwart 
oulBows, and, either on the Starboard or the Larboard Quarter, objects of interest 
win be continually descried. In short,** said Mr. Micawber, with the old genteel 
air, the pro^bility is, aU wtU be found so exciting, alow and aloft, that when the 
look-out, statipned in ^e main-top, cries Land-oh 1 we shall be very considerably 
astonish^!” 

With that he flouridied off the contents of his little tin pot, as if he had made 
the voy^e, and had passed a first-class examination baore the highest luval 
authorities. 

** What /chiefly hop^ my dear Mr. Copperfield,” smd Mrs. Micawber, ** is» that 
« branches of our family we may live again in the old country. Do not 

ifrown, Micawber! not now refer to my own family, but to our children's 

children. Uosrevpr vigorous the sapling,*’ said Mrs. Micawber, shaking her head, • 
"I cannot forjMt the parent-tree; and when our race attains to emmence and 
fortuAe^ I osml should wi^ that fortune to flow into tire coffers of Britannia.” 

* My dear,*wsaid Mr. Micawber, ** Britannia must take her chance. I am 
bound t«9say t|iat the has never done much for and that I have no particular 
wish npott tM subject” * . 

**Micawber,” returned Mrs. Micawber, ** there jrou are wrong. You are going 
out, MkawbtS', to this distant clime^ to strengthen, not to weaken, the connexion 
between yourself and Albion.” e 

** The oonnexiott in qaestion, my love,” rejoined Mr. Micawber, ** has not lakl 
me, 1 repeat, under dial load of personal obligMon, that I am at all sensitive as to 
the fonudion of another connexion.” 
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'^Micawber, returned Mrs. Micawber» 
You do not know your power, Micawber. 


** there, I arain say, you are wronn. 
It is tliat whiclt w'ill strengthen, even 


Mr. Micawber »t in his elbow«chair, with his eyebrows raised; half receiving 
and half repudiating Mrs. Micawber’s views as they were stated, but very sensible 
of their foresight. 

“My dear Mr. Copjwficld," said Mrs. Micawber, “I wish Mr. Micawber 
to feel his position. It appears to me highly inifxirtant that Mr. Klicawber !thould, 
from the hour of his embarkation, feel liis position. Your old knowledge'^f me, 
my dear Mr, Coppei field, will have told you that I h.nve no« the sanguine disi^i- 
lion of Mr. hlitawber. My disposition is, if I may .say so, eminently practical. I 
know that this is a long vt»yage, 1 know that it will involve many privations and 
inconveniences. 1 cannot shut my eyes to those facts. Ilut, I also know what hfa-. 
Micawber is. 1 know the latent power of Mr. Micawber. And therefore I 
consider it vitally important that Mr. Micawber should^ecl his position." 

“ My love,” he observed, “ perhaps you will allow me to remark that it is b.'ircly 
possible that I do feci my position at the present moment” 

“ I think not, Micawber,” she rejoined. “ Not fully. My dear Mr. Cop{)crficld, 
Mr. Micawlier's is not a common case. Mr. Micawber is going to a distant country 
expres.sly in order that he may be fully understood and ap^necidmd fur the first 
time. I wish hir. Micawber to take his stand ui^n that vessel's prow, and firmly 
say, ‘Tliis country I am come to conquer! Have you honours? Have you 
riches? Have you posts of profitable pecuniary emolument? Let them be brought 
forw'ard. They are mine !* ” 

Mr. Micawber, glancing at us all, seemed to think there was a good deal in this 
idea. 

*‘I w'ish Mr. Micawber, if I make myself understood,* said Mrs. Micawber, in 
her aigumcntative tone, “ to be the Caesar of his own fortunes. That, my dear 
Mr. Cop^icrfiekl, appears to me to be his true position. From tlie first moment uf 
this voyage, 1 wish Mr. Micawber to stand fipon that vessel’s prow and say, 
* Enough of delay: enough of disappointment: enough of limited means. 'Pi.’it 
was in the old country. This is tire new. Produce your re[>aration. Pring it 
for>vard!’ ” * 


Mr. Micawber folded his arms in a resolute mtmner, as if he wer«then stationed 
on the figure-head. 

“ And doing that,” said Mrs, Micawber, “—feeling his position—^am I not right 
in saying that Mr. Micawber will strengthen, and not weaken, his connexion with 
Britain? An important public character ari.sing in that hemisphere, shall I be told 
that its influence will not be felt at home? Can 1 be so weak as to imagine that 
Mr. Micawber, wielding the rod of talent and of power in Australia, will be no(llh.„» 
in England? I am but a woman; but I diould be unwc^]^of myself, and of m^ 
papa, it 1 were guilty of such absurd weakness.” , • 

Mrs. Micawber’s conviction that her arguments were unanswerable, gave a moral 
elevation to her tone which I think 1 had never heard in it before. 

“ And therefore it is” said Mrs. Micawber, “ that I the morvwish, that, tt a 
future period, we may live again on the parent soil. Mr. Micawber rilay be—I 
cannot duguiii^rom mysA that the probability is, Mr. Micawber will be>-'a page 
of Histoir; and he ought then to be represented in the country which gave him 
birth, and did ttaf give him employment I” * 

“ My love,” observed ^r. Micaviber, ** it Is impossible for me not to be touched 
by your affection. 1 am always willing to defer to your good sense. What wUl be 
—^ 11 ^ be. Heaven forbid that Mhottld grudge my native countiy any portion qI 
tbe wealth that may be accamuhlted by our descendants I” 
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'* Tliat's well/* said my aunt, nodding to%vards Mr. Pe^otty, '*and 1 drink mv 
love to you all, and every blessing and success attend you r 

Mr, reggotty put down the two children he had been nursings one on each knee, 
to join Mr. and Mrs. Micawber in drinking to all of us in return; and when he and 
the Micawbers cordially shook hands as comrades, and his brown face brightened 
ith a smile, I felt that he would make his way, Ci^tablish a good name, and be 
beloved, go where he would. 

Kvan the children were instructed, each to dip a wooden spoon into Mr. Micaw* 
ber's jRit, and pledge us in its contents. When this was done, my aunt and Agnes 
ro*, and parted from the emigrants. It was a sorrowful farewell. They were all 
cr) iiig; the childrcn^ung about Agnes to the last; and we left poor Mrs. Micawber 
in a very distressed condition, sobbing and weeping by a dim candle, that must 
Ij^ve made the room look, from the river, like a miserable lighthouse. 

l#vcnt down again next morning to see that they were away. Tliey had 
departed, in a boar, as early as five o°clock. It was a wonderful instance to me of 
tlic gap such partings make, that although my association of them with the tumble¬ 
down ])ubIic-nouse and the woo<len stairs dated only from last night, both seemed 
dreary and deserted, now that they sverc gone. 

In the aficrnoon of the next day, my old nurse and I went down to Gravesend. 
Wc found the^up ig the river, surrounded by a crowd of boats; a favorable wind 
blowing; the signal for sailing at her mast head. 1 hired a boat directly, and w'e 
]>ut off to her; and getting through the little vortex of confusion of wliich she was 
ilic centre, w’ent on board. 

Mr. Peggotty was waiting for us on deck. lie told me that Mr. Micawber had 
just now been arrested again (and for the last time) at the suit of lleep, and that, 
in compliance with a request 1 h.'id made to him, he had paid the money : which 
I rejuid him. He thetf took us down between decks ; and there, any lingering 
fcMrs I had of his having licard any rumours of what had happened, were dispelled 
by Mr. Micawber’s coming out of the gloom, taking his arm with an air of friend¬ 
ship and protection, and te]ling*me that they liad scarcely been asunder for a 
moment, since the night before last. 

it was such a strange scene to me, and so confined and dark, that, at first, I 
could make Isut hardly anything ; but, by degrees, it cleared, as my eyes became 
inoic accusto^icd to the gloom, aird 1 seemed to stand in a picture by Ostade. 
Among the great beams, bulks, and ringbolts of the ship, and the emigrant-berths, 
and chests, and bundles, and barrels, aird heaps of miscellaneous baggage—lighted 
up, here and there, by dangling lanterns ; and elsewhere by the yellow day-light 
straying do\n» a wiiulsail or a hatchway—were crowded groups of people, making 
new friendships, taking leave of one another, talking, laughing, crying, eating and 
..jMftking; some, already settled down into the possession of their few feet of space, 

• wiili their little households arranged, and tiny cliildren established on stools, or 
in dwarf c|^ow-chaff^ rothers, despairing of a resting-place, and w’ondering dis-^ 
consolatelv. Frcfin babies who had but a week or two of life behind them, to* 
croKjked old men and women w'ho seemed to have but a week or two of life before 
them; and fro#i ploughmen bodily carrying out soil of England on their boots, to 
smiths taking away samples of its soot and smoke upon tlieir skins; every age and 
occupation appeaiw to oe crammed into the narrow campass of tly ’tween decks. 

As my eye glanced round this place, 1 thought I saw sitting, By an open port, 
w'ith one of the Micawbea drildren near her, a figure like Emily’s; it first'attracted 
my attention, by another figure parting from i^with a kiss ; and as it glided calinly 
away through the disorder, reminding me of—Agnes f* But in the rapid motion 
and confusion, and in the unsettlement of my^wn thougnts, I lost it again; and 
only knew that the time was come when all visitors were being warned to leave 
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the ship; that my nnrse was crying on a chest beside me; and that Utrs. 
Gnmmidgey assisted by some younger stoopmg woman in Uack, was busily arrani;* 
ingMr. Pcggott/s goods. 

** la tliere any last wared, Mas*r Dairy f* said he. ** Is there any one forgotten 
thing afore we parts f 

“ One thing!” said I. “ Martha!” 

He touched tire younger woman 1 have mentioned on the shoulder, and Martha 
stood before me. • 

** Heaven bless you, you good man I” cried L ** You take her with you¥* 

^ She answered for him, wiih a burst of tears. 1 could speak no more, at tluit 
time, but 1 wrung liis hiuid ; and if ever 1 have loved and J|K>nored any man, 1 
loved and honored that man in my souk 
The ship was clearing fast of strangers. The greatest trial that I had, remained 
I told him wluit Uie noble spirit that was gone, had given me in charge to s%y at 
jrarting. It moved him deeply. But when he diaigef me, in return, urith many 
messages of affection and regret for those deaf ears, be moved me more. 

The time was come. 1 embraced him, took my weening nurse upon my arm, 
and hurried away. On deck, 1 took leave of poor Mrs. Micawber. She was 
looking distractedly about for her family, even then; and her lost words to me 
were^ tnatshe ne\'cr urould desert Mr. Micawber. • 

We went over th.e side into our bait, and lay at a little dist.ince to see the ship 
wafted on her course. It was then calm, radiant sunset She lay between us, and 
the red light; and every taper line and spar was visible against tne |^Iow. A sight 
at once so beautiful, so mournful, nnd so hopeful, as the glorious ship, lying, still, 
on the flushed water, with all the life on board her crowded at the bulwarks, and 
there clustering, for a moment, bare-heailcd and silent, I never saw. 

Silent, only for a moment. As the sails rose to the Wind, and the ship began 
to move, there broke from all the boats three resounding cheers, which those on 
board took up, and echoed back, and which were ech<^ and re^hoed. My 
heart burst out when 1 heard the sound, and beheld the waving of the hats and 
handkerchiefs—and then 1 saw her I 

Then 1 saw her, at her uncle's side, and trembling on his shoulder. He pointed 
to us with an eager hand; and she saw us, and waved her last good>bye to me. 
Aye, Emily, b«iutifal and drooping, cling to him with the utmo^ trust of thy 
bniii^ heart; for he has clung to thee, with all the might of his great love I 
Surrounded by the rosy light, and standing high upon the deck, ajmrt together, 
she clinging to him, and he nolding her, they stdemnly passed away. The night 
bad fidlen on the Kentish hills when we were rowed ashore—and fallen darkly 
upon me. 


CHAPTER LVin. 

ABSaXCB. 

It was a long^md gloomyiwii^t that gathered on haunted the ghosts of 
many hopes, oituuiy dear remembrances, many errors, xnai^ unavailing sorrows 
aadregr^ • 

I went away from Kaglaad $ not knowing, even then, how great the diock was, 
that 1 had to bear. lleft%Uwho were dear to me^ and went away t and believed 
that I had borne It, and it was pagi AsamaniBmoaafrddof braewfllfeeeiTe 
a mbrtal hurt, and acarcely know duit he is ttmac, so I, when I was left alone 
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with mjr undisciplinod heart, had no conception of the wound with which it had to 
•trive. 

The knowledge came upon me, not qnicldy, but litUe by httle^ and grun by 
grain. The desolate feeling with which I went abroad, deepened and widened 
hourly. At first it was a heavy sense of loss and sorrow, wherein I could distin¬ 
guish little else. By imperceptible degrees, it became a hopeless consciousness of 
all that 1 had lost—love, friendship, interest; of all that had been shattered—my 
first tffust, mv first affection, the whole airy castle of my life; of all that remained 
—a nfined blank and waste, Inngvride around me, unbroken, to the dark horizon. 

if my grief were sdfish, I did not know it to be so. I mourned for my child- 
wife, taken from h^ blooming world, so young. 1 mourned for him who might 
have won the love and admiration of thou.sands, as he had won mine long ago. 
Lmoumed for the broken heart that had found rest in tlie stormy sea; and for 
the wandering remnants of the simple home, where I had heard the night-wind 
blowing, when 1 was a chSd. 

From the accumulated sadness into which I fell, 1 had at length no hope of 
ever issuing again. 1 roamed from place to place, carrying my burden with me 
everywhere. 1 felt its whole weight now; and 1 droopra breath it, and 1 said in 
my heart that it could never be lightened. 

When thb ^^rapotdeucy was at its worst, I believed that I should die. Some¬ 
times, 1 thought that I would like to die at home ; and actually turned back on 
my road, that 1 might get there soon. At other limes, 1 passed on farther away, 
from ci^ to city, seeking 1 know not wliat, and trying to leave 1 know not what 
behind. 

It is not in my power to retrace, one by one, all the weary phases of distress 
of mind through which I passed. There are some dreams that can only be 
im{ierfectly and vaguely^escribcd ; and when 1 oblige myself to look back on this 
time of my life, I seem to be recalling such a dream. 1 see myself passing on 
among the novelties of foreign towns, palaces, cathedrals, temples, pictures, castles, 
tombs, fiuitastic streets—the old abiding places of History and Fancy—as a 
drgamcr might; bearing my painful load tlirough all, and hardly conscious of the 
objects as they fade before me. Listlessncss to everything, but brooding sorrow, 
was the night that fell on my undisciplined heart. Let me look up from it—as at 
last I did, thqpk Heaven 1—and from its long, sad, wretched dream, to dawn. 

For manv months I travelled with this ever-darkening cloud upon my mind. 
Some blind reasons that I had for not returning home—reasons then struggling 
within me, vainly, for more distinct expression—^kept me on my pilgrimage. 
Sometimes, I had proceeded restlessly from place to place, stopping nowhere; 
sometimes, I had lingered long in one spot. I had had no pnrpose, no sustaining 
wiUiin me, anywhere. 

• 1 was in Switzerlud^ 1 hod come out of Italy, over one of the great passes of 

tains. If timse awfuT solitudes had spoken to my heart, I did not know iu 1 had, 
found sublimity aVd wonder in the dread heights and precipices, in the roaring 
torrShtSf and the wastes of ice and snow; but as yet, they haul tai^ht me nothing else. 

1 came^ one^vening before sunset, down into a valley, where I was to rest In 
the couite my descent to it, by the winding track along the mountaun-side, from 
whi^ I saw it shining far l^ow, I think some long-uawonted seny of beauty and 
tranquilli^, some softening influence awakened by its peace, morod fidntly in my 
breast Iremember jpauaing once^ with a kind of sorrow t^t was not all oppres* 
rive, not quite deqminng. Iremember almos%hoping that some better chuige was 
posrible imthin mei. * 

I canM into die valley, at the evening ton vmm thining on the remote heights of 
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mow, that closed it in, like eternal clouds. The bases of the mountains forming 
the gorge in which the little village lay, were richly green ; and lugh ab^ this 
gentler vegetation, grew forests of dork fir, cleaving the wintry snow«drift^ wet^c* 
nke, and stemming Uie avalanche. Above these, were range upon range of craggy 
steep^ grey rock,-bright ice, and smooth verdure-siTecks of pasture, ^ gradually 
blending with the crowning snow. Dotted here and there on the inountam’s-side, 
each tiny dot a home, were lonely wooden cottages, so dwarfed by the towering 
heights that they appeared too small for toys. So did even tlie clustered viUi^ in 
the valley, with its wooden bridge across the stream, where the stream tthimled 
over broken rocks, and roared away among the trees. In the^^uiet air, there waa a 
sound of distant singing—shepherd voices ; but, as one bright evening cloud Boated 
midway along the mountain’s*side, I could almost have Itcltcvcd it came from there, 
and was not earthly music. AU at once, in tliis serenity, great Nature spoke m 
me ; and soothed me to lay down my weary head upon the grass, and weepists 1 
had not wept yet, since Dora died I • 

I had found a packet of letters awaiting me but a few minutes before, and had 
strolled out of the village to read them while my supper w.os making ready. Other 
packets had missed me, and 1 had received none for a long time. Beyond a line or 
two, to say that I was well, and had arrived at such a place, 1 had not had fortitude 
or constancy to write a letter since 1 left home. • % 

The packet was in my hand. I opened it, and read the writing of Agnes. 

She was happy and useful, was prospering as she had honied. That was all she 
told me of herself. The re>t referred to me. 

She gave me no advice; she urged no duty on me; she only told me, in 
her o\m fervent manner, what her trust in me was. She knew (she said) how 
such a nature as mine would turn aBliction to good. She knew how trial and 
emotion would exalt and strengthen it. She was sure tlAt in my every purpose 
I should gain a firmer and a higher tendency, through the grief 1 had under¬ 
gone. She, who so gloried in my fame, and so looked forward to its augmenta¬ 
tion, well knew that 1 would labor on. She ^new that in me, sorrow could 
not be weakness, but must be strength. As the endurance of my childish d^'s 
had done its part to make me what I was, so greater calamities would nerve 
me on, to be yet better than 1 was; and so, as they had taught ftie, would I 
teach others. She commended me to God, who had taken my Inqpceiit darling 
to Ills rest; and in her sisterly aBcction cherished me always, ana was always 
at my side go where 1 would; proud of what 1 luid done, but infinitely prouder 
yet of what 1 was reserved to do. 

I pot the letter in my breast, and thought what had I been an hour ago 1 
When I heard the voices die away, and saw the quiet evening cloud grow dim, 
and all the colors in the vall^ fade, and the golden snow upon the mountair 
tops become a remote part of tlie pale night sky, yet fel^that the night was« 
oassing from my mind, and all its stiadows clearing, there was no ngme for the 
Tove 1 bore her, dearer to me, henceforward, than ever until then.” 

1 read her letter, many times. 1 wrote to her before I slept. I told her that 1 
had been in sore need of her*help ; that without her I was not, a^d I never lilid 
been, what she tliought me; but, that she inspired me to be tliat, and I wonld tij. 

1 did try. In three monliu more, a year would have passed since the beginning 
of my sorrow.^ f determined to make no resolc&ons until the expiration of those 
three months, but to try. 1 lived in that valley, and its neighbourboorh all the time. 

The three months gone, 1 resolv|4 to remain away from home for some time 
longer; to settle myself fdt the pre^t in Switzerland, which was growing dear to 
me in Uie remembrance of that eveiyng; to resume my pen; to wo^ 

I resorted humbly whither ^\gne8 commended me; I sought out Notuieii 
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never sought in vain; and I admitted to my breast the human interest I had lately 
shrunk from. It was not long, before I had almost as many friends in the valley as 
in Yarmouth: and when 1 left it, before the winter set in, for Geneva, and came 
back in the spring, their cordial greetings bad a homely sound to although 
they were not conveyed in English words. 

1 worked early and late, patiently and hard. I wrote a Story, with*a purpose 
growing, not remotely, out of my experience, and sent it to Traddles, and he 
arranged for its publication very advantageously for me ; and the tidings of my 
growing reputation began to reach me ^m travellers whom 1 encountered by 
diance. After some rest and change, I fell to w’ork, in my old ardent way, on a 
new fancy, which ^ouk strong possession of me. As 1 advanced in the execution of 
this task, 1 felt it more and more, and roused my utmost energies to do it well. 
gThis was my thiid work of fiction. It W'as not half written, when, in an interval oi 
rcit, I thought of returning home. 

I'or a long time, theitgh studying and working patiently, I had accustomed 
myself to robust exercise. My health, severely impaired when I left England, 
was quite restored. 1 Imd seen much. 1 had been in many countries, and 1 
hope i had improved my store of knowledge. 

1 have now recalled all that 1 think it needful to recall here, of this term of absence 
—with one tpserwition. I have made it, tlius far, with no purpose of suppressing 
any of my thoughts; for, as 1 have elsewhere said, this narrative is my written 
memory. 1 have desired to keep the most secret current of my mind apart, and to 
the last. I enter on it now. 

I cannot so completely penetrate the mystery of my own heart, as to know when 
I began to think that 1 might have set its earliest and brightest hopes on Agnes. I 
cannot say at what sti^c of my grief it first became associated with the reflection, 
that, in my w'ayward^oyhood, 1 had thrown away the treasure of her love. I 
believe I may have heard some w'hispcr of that distant thought, in the old unhappy 
loss or want of something never to be realised, of which I had been sensible. But 
the thought came into my minders a new reproach and new regret, when 1 was left 
s^ sad and lonely in the world. 

If, at that lime, I h.ad been much with her, I should, in the weakness of my desola* 
tion, have Ubtrayed this. It was what I remotely dreaded when I was first impelled 
to stay awajifrom England. I could not have borne to lose tlie smallest portion of 
her sisterly affection; yet, in that betrayal, I should have set a constraint between 
us hitherto unknown. 

I could not forget that the feeling witli which she now regarded me had grown 
up in my own free choice and course. That if she had ever loved me with another 
love—and 1 sometimes thought the time was when she might have done so—1 had 
. '-ast it away. It was nothing, now, that 1 had accustomed myself to think of her, 
when we were bo^ igere diildren, as one who was fkr removed from my wild 
fandes. iihad t^Towed my passionate tenderness upon another object; and what 
I might have done, lhad not done; and what Agnes was to me, 1 and her owm 
nolAe heart had made her. 

*ln the b^;inning of the change that gradually weft-ked in me, when I tried to get 
a bettef understanding of mj^elf and be a better man. I did glance, through some 
indefinite probation, to a period when I might possibl^hope to cq/Mel the mistaken 
past, and to be so blessed as to many her. But, as time wore on, this shadowy 
prospect faded, and departed from me. If she hod ever loved me, then, 1 should 
hold her the more saerra, remembering the confidenceshad repined in her, her 
knowledge of my dihmt heart, the sacrifice she must nave made to be my Mend 
and sister, and the victory she had won. If shd^had never loved me, could 1 believe 
that she would love me now? 

A 3 K 
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I b*d always felt my weakness, in comparison with her constancy and fortitude ; 
and now 1 felt it more and more. Whaterer 1 might have been to her, or the to 
me, if 1 had been more worthy of her long i^, 1 was not now, and the was not 
The time was past 1 had let it go am Had deservedly lost her. 

That I suffered much in these contentions, that they filled me with unhappiness 
and remorse, and yet that I had a sustaining sense that it was required of me, in 
right and honor, to keep away firom myself, with shame, the Uiou^t of turning to 
the dear girl in the withering of my ho|>es, from whom 1 had frivolously turned ^cn 
thev were bright and fresh—which consideration was at tlie root of every thoqpU I 
had concerning her—is oil equally true. I made no effort to epneeal from mysidf, 
now, that 1 loved her, that I was devoted to her; but 1 brought the assurance home 
to myseli^ that it was now too late, and that our long>subsistu.g relation must be 
undisturbed. 

I had Uiought, much and often, of my Durans shadowing out to me what might 
have happened, in those years tlut were destined not to try us. I had considflM 
how tlie things that never happen, are oflen as much realties to u^ in tlreir effects, 
ns those that are accomplished. Tire very years she spoke o( were radities now, 
for my correction; and would have been, one day, a little later perhaijs, though we 
had parted in our earliest folly. 1 endeavoured to convert what miuht have been 
betu’een myself and Agnes, into a means of making me more self-denying, more 
resolved, more conscious of myself, and my defects and errors. * Thtl&, through the 
reflection that it might have been, 1 arrived at the conviction that it couUt never be. 

These, with their perplexities and inconsistencies, were tlie shifting quicksands of 
my mind, from the tunc of my departure to the time of my return home, three years 
aftcrwmds. Tlirce years had elapsed since the sailing of the emiCTont ship; when, 
at that same hour of sunset, and in the same place, I stood on the deck of tlie packet 
vessel tlut brought me home, looking on the rosy water whe.'c 1 had seen the image 
of that ship reflected. 

Three years. Long in the a^regate, though short as they went by. And home 
w'as very dear to me, and Agnes too—but she wac not mine—she was never to be 
mine. She might have been, but that was past 1 


CHAPTER LIX. 

KETUKN. 

I LANDED in London on a wint^ autumn evening. It was dark and raining, mid 
1 saw more fbg and mud in a minute than 1 had seen in a year. I walked from^tHB* 
Custom House to the Monument before 1 found a coach t ac 1 although the very* 
* house-fronts, looking on the swollen gutte^ were like old friends to me, 1 could 
not but a/toit that they were very dingy friends. 

1 have often remarked—I suppose everybody has—that one’s going away froqi a 
fai ^iilWr place, would seem to oe the sigiul for change in it. As TTookra out of 
the coacn-window, and oh^srved that an old bouse on Fish-street Hill, wnich had 
stood untoucbldiby painter, carpenter, or bridklayer, for a century, had been pulled 
down in my absence; and that a neighbouring street, of^time-homored insalubrity 
and inconvenience, was being drained and widened; I lialf expected to find St. 
Paul’s Cathedral lookup elder. * 

For some changes in the fortunm of iny friends, I was prepared. My aunt had 
long been ie-e$taMished at Dover, ud Traddles had beg^ to get iuto tome litUf 
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practice At the Bar, in the very first term after my departure. He had chambers in 
Gray's liui,now; and had told me, in his last letters, that, hesras not without ^pes 
of himg soon united to the dearest girl in the world. 

They expected me home before Christmas; but had ao idea of my returning so 
NOon. I had purposely misled them, that 1 might have the pleasure of taking tliem ^ 
surpri^ And vet, 1 was perverse enough to feel a chill and disappointment in 
receiving no welcome^ and rattling, alone and silent, through the misty streets. 

lihe welUknown shops, however, with their cheerful lights, did something for me; 
andarhen I alighted at the door of the Gray's Inn Coffee-house, 1 had recovered my 
spirits. It recalled* at first, that so-difTerent time when I had put up at the Golden 
Cross, and remind^ me of the changes that liad come to pass since then; but that 
was natural. * 

** Do you know where Mr. Traddlcs lives in the Inn?" I asked the wsuter, as 1 
*\vvmcd myself by the coflcc-room fire. 

‘‘ llolborn Court, sir. • Number two." 

** Mr. Traddlcs has a rising reputation among the lawyers, I believe?" said I. 

"Well, sir," returned the waiter, "probably he has, sir; but 1 am not aware of 
it myself." 

This waiter, who was middle-aged and spare, looked for help to a waiter of 
more autborj^—i^tout, ])otential old man, with a double-clun, in black breeches 
.and stockings, who came out of a place like a churchwaideu’s pew, at the end of 
the coiTee-roum, w'hcre he kept company witli a cosh-box, a Directory, a Law-list, 
and other books and papers. 

" Mr. Traddlcs," said the spare waiter. " Number two in the Court.’* 

The potential waiter waved him away, and turned, gravely, to me. 

" 1 was inquiring," said 1, " whether Mr. Traddles, at number two in the Court, 
has not a rising reputation among the lawyers f* 

" Never heira his name," said the uraitcr, in a rich husky voice 

I felt quite apologetic for Traddlcs. 

" He's a young man, sure?" laid the portentous waiter, fixing his eyes severely 
on me '' " How long lias he been in the Inn?" 

• “ Not above three years," said I. ^ 

The waiter, who I supposed had lived in his churchwarden's pew for forty yean^ 
could not p\psue such an insignificant subject He asked me what 1 woidd have 
for dinner ? 

1 felt I was in England again, and really was quite cast down on Traddles's 
account. Tliere seemed to be no hope for him. 1 meekly ordered a bit of fish 
and a steak, and stood before the fire musing on his obscurity. 

As 1 followed the chief waiter with my eyes, 1 could not help thinking that the 
grujden in which he had gradually blown to be the flower he was, was an arduous 
, place to rise in. 1^^ such a prescriptive, stiff-necked, long-establbhed, solemn, 
elderly air« I glaiffilKr about the room, which had had its sanded floor sanded, n^ 
doubt, in exactly the same manner when the chief waiter was a boy—if he ever 
wai a boy, which appeared improbable; and at the shining tables, w'here I saw 
myself reflected, in unruffled deptlis of old mahogany; and at the lamps, without 
a flaw in their trimming or cleaning;; and at the comfortable green curtains, with 
their pure brass rods, snugly enclosing the boxes; aisd at the twqj^aige coal fires, 
brightly burning; and at ue rows of decanters, burly as if with^e consciousness 
of pipes of expenuve ^ port wine below; and both England, and the law, 
nppemed to me to be very difficult indeed to taken ^ storm. 1 went up to my 
bed-room to diange my wet clothes; and tne vast exfimt of that old wainscotted 
apartment (which was over Uie archway leadii|g to the Inn, I remember), and the 
sedate immensity of the four-post bedstead, and the indomitable grairity of the 
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chests of drapers, all seemed to tinite in stenlj frowninf' on the fortunes of 7 rad* 
dies, or on any such daring youth. ■ I came down again to my dinner; and even 
the alow comfort of the mem, and ihe orderly silence of the place—^which was 
bare of guests, the Long Vacation not yet ^ng over—were eloquent on the 
audacity of Traiddles, ana his small hopes of a livelihood for twenty years to come. 

1 had teen nothing like this since I went away, and it quite dashed my hopes 
for my friend. The chief waiter had had enough of me. He came near me no 
more; but devoted himself to an old gentleman in long gaiters, to meet wham a 
pint of special port seemed to come out of the cellar of its own accord, for h^ga^x 
no order. The second waiter informed me, in a whis{>er, that this old gcutlcimn 
was a retired conveyancer living in the Square, and worth a m^t of money, W'hich 
it was expected he wrould leave to his laundress's daughter; likewise that 
it was rumoored that he had a service of plate in a bi|reau, all tarnished wit|| 
lying by, though more than one spoon and a fork had never yet been beheld in 
his chambers by mortal \*ision. By this time, 1 quite ^ve Traddlcs up for lost; 
and settled in my own mind that there was no hope for him 

Being very anxious to see the dear old fellow, nevertheless, 1 despatched my 
dinner, in a manner not at all calculated to raise me in the opinion of the chief 
waiter, and hurried out by the back way. Number two in the Court was soon 
reached; and an inscription on the door-jx>st iufiirming me tha%Mr. jf raddles occu* 
pied a set of chambers on the top story, I asccnde<l the staircase. A enuy old stair* 
case I found it to be, feebly lighted on each landing by a club-headcd little oil 
wick, dying away in a little dungeon of dirty glass. 

In the course of my stumbling up*stairs, 1 fancic<l I heard a pleasant sound of 


stopped to listen, to put my foot in a hole where the Honorable Society of Gray’s 
Inn nad left a plank deficient, 1 fell down with some noise, and when 1 recovered 
my footing all was silent. 

Groping my way more carefully, for the rest df the journey, my heart beat high 
what f found the outer door, which had Mk. Traddi.es painted on it, open. 1 
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knocked again. * 

A small sharp-looking lad, half-footboy and half-dcrk, who w^ very much 
out of breath, out who looked at me as if he defied me to prove it legally, 
presented himself. 

•*Is Mr. Traddlcs within f’ I said. 


•* Yes, sir, but he *s engaged.” 

** I want to see him.” 

After a moment’s survey of me, the sharp-looking lad decided to let me an ^ 
and opening the door wider for that purpose, admitted first, into a little • 
•closet of a hall, and next into a little sitting-room ; where l c^e into the presence 
my old friend (also out of breath), seated at a table, and bending over papers. 
“Good God I” cried Traddlcs, looking up. “It’s Copperfield f” and nShed 
into my arms, where 1 held hhn tight c * 

“ AU well, my dear Traddles f' • 

** All well, dear, deifi' Copperfield, and nothing but good news I” 

Vft cried witn pleasure, both of us. 

“My dear fellow,” said Traddles, rumpling his hair«in his excitement, which 
was a most unnecessary pperatioit(» **my dearest Copperfield, my long-lost and 
most wdoome frien^ how glad 1 am to see you I How brown you are I How 
^ad 1 am I Upon my life and bonor^ I never was so rqjoic^, my belov^ 
Copperfield, never I” 
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t was equally at a loss to express my emotions. 1 was quite unable to speak, 
at first. 

*'My dear fellow I*' said Traddles.' **And grown so famous 1 My glorious 
Copperfield t Good gracious me, when did you come, where have you come from, 
what have you been doing ?” 

Never pausing for an answer to anything he said, Traddles, who had clap|:^d 
me into an easy chair by the fire, all this time impetuously stirred the fire with 
one^and, and pulled at my neck-kerchief with the other, under some wild delu* 
sionTliat it was a great coat. Without putting down the poker, he now hugged 
idb again ; and 1 hligged him ; and, botn laughing, and both wiping our eyes, we 
both sat down, and shook hands across the hearth. 

** To think,” said Traddles, '* that you should have been so nearly coming home 

you must have been, my dear old boy, and not at the ceremony 1” 

• What ceremony, myj|iear Traddles ?” 

*' Good gracious me!” cried Traddles, opening his eyes in his old way. **Didn’t 
you get my last letter ?” 

“ Certainly not, if it referred to any ceremony.” 

“Why, my dear Copperfieii,” said Traddles, sticking his hair upright with 
both hands, and then putting his hands on my knees, “ 1 am married 1” 

“ MarriccW” I fltied joyfully. 

“Lord bless me, yesl" said Traddles—"by the Rev. Horace—to Sophy— 
down in Devonshire. Why, my dear boy, she *s behind Uie window curtain ! Look 
heie!” 

'I'o my amazement, the dearest girl in the world came at that same instant, 
laughing and blushing, from her place of concealment. And a more cheerful, 
amiable, honest, happu, bright-looking bride, 1 believe (as I could not help saying 
on the spot) the worm never saw. 1 kissed her as an old acquaintance should, 
and wished them joy with all my might of heart. 

“ Dear me,” said Traddles, "what a delightful re-union this is ! You are so 
extremely brown, my dear Copperfield 1 God bless my soul, how happy 1 am 1” . 

• “ And so am I,” said I. 

“ And I §m sure I am I” said the blushing and laughing Sophy. 

** We are all as happy as possible I” said Traddles. “ Even the girls are happy. 
Dear me, I declare 1 forgot them !” 

“ Foi^ot ?” said I. 

“The girls,” said Traddles. “Sophy’s sisters. They arc staying with us. 
They have come to have a peep at London. The fact is, when—was it you that 
tumbled up-stairs, Copperfield ?” 

-**It was,” said I, laughing. 

^Well then, when you tumbled np*stairs,” said Traddles, “I was romping 
* with the girls. In^i«t of fact, we were playing at Puss in the Corner. But as 
that wouldn’t doain AVestminstcr Hall, and os it wouldn’t look quite professional if 
th» were seen hy a client, they decamped. And they are now-*listcning, I have 
flp doubt,” said Traddles, glancing at the door of pother room. 

** I am sorl^,” said I, laughing afresh, “ to have occasioned such a dispersion.” 

** UfX>n my word,” rejoined Traddles, greatly delighted, **if yon had seen them 
running away, and running back a^ain, after you had knocke^n^o pick up the 
combi they had dropped out of their hair, and going on in the maddest manner, 
]rou wouldn’t have said My love, will you fetch the girls ? ’* 

Sophv tripped away, and we heard hex reeeived in 4he adjoining room with a 
peal of laugnter. 

“ Really musical, isn’t it, my dear Copperflbld ? ” said Traddles. ** It’s very 
agreeable to hear. It quite lights up these old roogis. To so unfortunate bachelor 
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of a fdknr who has lived alone all his hie^ jrou know, it's positively ddlicioits. It's 
duunning. Poor things, they have had a great loss in Sophy-^who, J do assure 
yon, Copperfield, is, and ever was, the dearest girl!—and it mtifies me beyond 
expres«on to find them in such good spirits. The sodety of gins is a very delightful 
thin^ C(y>per5eld. It's not profesdonal, Init it's very deliclufttL 
Olserving that he slightly faltered, and comprehending that in the goodness of 
his heart he was fearful of giving me some pain by wlut he had said, 1 expressed 
my concurrence with a heartiness that evidently relieved and pleamd him grcally. 

**But then," said Trnddlcs, "our domestic arrangements ajgc, to say me trut|j^ 
quite unprofessional altogether, my dear Copi^erficld. Even Sophy’s bang here, » 
«in{m>fes5ional. And we have no other place of abode. We h«t« put to sea in a 
couboat, but we are quite prepared to rough it. And Sophy’s an extraordinary 
manager! You’ll be surprised how those girts are stowed away. I am surj !• 
hardly know how it's done.” « 

** Are many of the young ladies with you?” I inquired. 

"The eldest, the Beauty is here,” said Traddles, in a low confidential voice, 
Caroline. And Sarah’s here—the one I mcntion<d to you as having something 
the matter with her spine, you know. Immensely Iretter! And the two 3 roungest 
that Sophy etlucated are wiili us. And Ixiuisa’s here.” , _ 

" Indeed r cried I. * 

"Yes,” said Traddles. " Now the whole set—I mean the chambers—-is only 
three rooms; but Sophy arranges for the girls in the most wonderful way, and they 
sleep as comfortably as possible. Three in that room,” said Traddles, pointing. 
"Two in tliat” 

I could not help glancing round, in sc.arch of the accommodation remaining for 
Mr. and Mrs. Traddles. Traddles understood me. c 

** Well!” said Traddles, " we are prepared to rough it, as I said just now, and wc 
did improvise a bed last week, upon the floor here. But tliere's a little room in 
the roof—a very nice room, when you're up thcre«-which Sophy papered herself, 
to surprise me; and that’s our room at present. It '$ a capital little gipsy sort of 
place. There's ouite a view from it.” * 

"And you are nappUy married at last, my dear Traddles f sud I. « " How ic- 
Joioed lam!'' _ 

" Thank ]rou, my near Copperfield,” said Traddles, as wc shook hrmos once more. 
Yes, I am as happy as it's possible to be. There's your old friend, you see,” 
said Traddles, nodding triumphantly at the flower>pot and stand; "and there's 
the table with the marble top! All the other furniture is plain and serviceable, you 
perceive. And as to plate, l^rd bless you, we haven’t so much as a tea>spoon.*' 

" All to be earned r’ said I, cheerfully. • 

" Exactly so,” replied Traddles, " ali to be earned. Of course we have^ some* 
the s^pe of tea-spoons, because we stir our tea. *Bit they 'rq, Britannia 

silver will be the brighter when it comes,” said I. * « 

"Tlbe very thing we say I” died Traddles. “You see, my dear popperfieldi” 
felling again into the low confidential tone, ** after 1 had ddivered my argument in 
Dob dem, JiPBS Wig^ell, which did me great service with Ae profimsion, I 
went down into^evonshire, and had some senous conversation in private with 
the Reverend Horace. I dwdt upon the feet that Sophy«-who 1 do assure yon, 
Coimerfidd, it the dearest girl!——” 

"1 am oertain she is!” stiid I. * 

"Sheis,ind^!”rqoincdTradd]jps. "But I am afraid I am wandering from the 
lBh|ect Did I mention the Revereiid Hcnacef* 

" Yon said that you dwe^ upon, the fert*—*” , 
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**Truel Upon the (act that Sophy and I had been engaged for a long period, 
and that Sophv, with the jMnnission of her parents, was more than content to take 
me—in short,*' said Traddles, with his old frank smile, **on our present Britannia* 
metal footing Very well. I tlien proposed to the Reverend Horace—^who is a 
most excellent clerg^an, Copperfield, and ought to be a Bishop; or at least ought 
to have enough to live upon, without pinching himself—that if 1 coul€ turn the 
comer, say of two hundred and flfly pounds, in one year; and could see my way 
prAty clearly to that, or something better, next year ; and could plainly furnish a 
iittll place like this, besides; then, and in that case, Sophy and 1 should be united, 
f took the liberty tk representing that we had been patient for a good many years; 
and that the circwnstance of Sophy's being extraordinarily useful at home, ought 
not to operate vrith her affectionate parents, against her establishment in life^on’t 
• vou seer' 

•“'Certainly it ought itft,*' said 1. 

“ I am glad you thime so, Copperfield,” rejoined Traddles, “because, without 
any imputation on tlie Reverend Horace, 1 do think parents, and brothers, and so 
forth, are sometimes ratlier selfish in such cases. Well! I also pointed out, that 
my most earnest desire was, to be useful to the family; and that it I got on in the 
world, and anything should happen to him—refer to the Reverend Horace—'* 

“ 1 undeAtandf’ said 1. 

“—Or to Mrs. Crewlcr—it would be the utmost gratification of my wishes, to be 
a parent to the girls. He replied in a most admirable manner, exceedingly flatter* 
ing to my feelings, and undertook to obtain the consent of Mrs. Crewler to this 
arrangement, 'l^ey had a dreadful time of it with her. It mounted from her legs 
into her chest, and then into her head—” 

“ What mounted?’]^ 1 asked. 

“ Her grief,” replied Traddles, with a serious ^ok. “ Her feelings generally. 
As I mention^ on a fomier occasion, she is a very superior woman, but has lost 
the use of her limbs. Whatei^r occurs to hara.ss her, usually settles in her legs; 
hut on this occasion it mountca to the chest, and then to the head, and, in slioit, 
aicrvaded the whole sy.stem in a most alarming manner. However, they brought 
her throug|i it by unremitting and affectionate attention; and we were married 
yesterday SIX weeks. You have no idea what a Monster I felt, Copperfield, when 
1 saw the #hole family crying and fainting away in every direction I Mrs. Crewler 
couldn't see me before we leu—couldn’t forgive me, then, for depriving her of her 
child—but she is a good creature, and has done so since. I had a delightful letter 
from her, only this morning.” 

“ And in short, my dear friend,” said I, '* you feel as blest as you deserve to 
feel I” 

* “Oht That's your partiality!” laughed Traddles. **But, indeed, I am in a 
most enviable I work hard, and read Law insatiably. 1 get up at five 

every m(ffnuig,«and don't mind it at all. I hide the girls in the day*ume, mkI 
njpke meny with them in the evening. And 1 assure you 1 am quite sorry that 
^hey are going home on Tuesday, which is the day before the first day of Michael¬ 
mas Term. ((But here,” said Traddles, breaking cm in his confidence, and speaking 
aloudf **are the girls! Mr. Copperfidd, Miss Crewler—Miss Sarah—^Miss Louisa 
—Margaret and Lnqr r * 

They were a perfect nest of roses; thqr looked so wholesome and fresh. Th^ 
were all uid Iffiss Caroline was veiy handsome ; but there was a loving, 

cheorfol, nreside epudity in Sophy's bright laoks, whidi was better than that, and 
which aasured me that my friend had chosen wdL We all sat round the fire; 
white die diaip boy, who 1 now divined had* lost his breath in putting the papers 
01 ^ cleared fbem away again, and produced the tea-thingi. h&ee that, he retired 
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for the night, shutting the outer*door upon us with a bang. Mrs. Ttuddles, with 
perfect pleasure and composure beaming from her bouswold eves, having made 
the tea, then quietly made the toast as slie sat in a comer by the fire. 

She had seen Agnes, she told me, while she was toasting. Tom ” hod taken 
her dow’n into Kent for a wedding trip, and there Ae had seen my aunt, too; and 
both my atnt and Agnes were well, and they had all talked of nothing but me. 
** Tom *' had never had me out of his thoughts, she really believed, all the time I 
had been away. ** Tom ” was the authority for everything. “ Tom '* was evideilTly 
the idol of her life; never to be shaken on his {>edestal by aiw commotion; al\>11ys 
to be believed in, and done homage to wnth the whole faith of hef heart, come wha^ 
might * 

The deference which both she and Traddles showed towards the BcautyT pleased 
me very much. I don’t know that I thought it very reasonable; but 1 thought it 
very delightful, and essentially a part'of their character. If Tnuldles ever for an 
instant missed the teaspoons tnat were still to l>e won, I no doubt it was when 
he handed the Beauty her tea. If his swcet-tem]>crcd wife could have got up any 
sdf*assertion against any one, 1 am satisfied it could only have been because she 
was tlie Beauty’s sister. A few slight indications of a rather petterl ami cruiricious 
manner, which I oliserved in the Beauty, were manifestly considered, by Traddles 
and his wife, as her birthright and natural endow’ment. If shetf.ad fc^cn l>orn a 
Queen Bee, and they laboring Bees *hey could not have been more satisfied of 
that. 

But their self-iorgctfulness charmed me. Tlietr pride in these girls, and their 
submission of themselves to all tlieir whims, was the ple.'isantcst little testimony to 
their own worth I could have desired to see. If Traddles were addressed as *‘a 
darling,” once in the course of that evening; and l>caought to ^ring something licre, 
or cany something there, or take sometliing up, or ]mt something down, or find 
something, or fetch something, he wxs so adilresscil, by one or other of his sisters* 
in-law, at least twelve times in an hour. Neither could they do anything without 
Sophy. Somebody’s hair fell down, and nobod/ but Sophy could put it up. 
Somebody forgot how a particular tune went, and nol>ody but Sophy could hum, 
that tune right Somebody wanted to recall the name of a place in Devonshire, and 
only Sophy knew it. Something w*as wanted to be written home, and Sophy done 
could trusted to write before breakfast in the morning. Somebody beoke dt>wn 
in a piece of knitting, and no one but Sophy was able to put the defaulter in the 
right durection. They w'cre entire mistresses of the place, and Sophy and Traddles 
waited on them. How many children Sophy could have taken care of in her time, 

1 can’t imagine; but she seemed to lie famous for knowing every sort of song that 
ever was addressed to a child in the English tongue; and she sang dozens to order 
with the clearest little voice in the world, one after another (every sister issuin" 
directions for a different tune, and the Beauty generally strik^pgJn last), so that 1 
wis quite fascinated. The best of all was, that, in the midst ofmciy einuAions, all 
the liters had a great tenderness and respe^ both for Sophy and Traddles. 1 am 
sure, when I took xny leave, and Traddles was coming out to walk with me to tHh^ 
coffee-house, 1 thought I had neter seen an obstinate head of hair, cr any other 
heaid of hair, rolling a^ut in such a shower of kisses. * 

Altogether, it a scene I''could not help dwelling on with pleasure, for a long 

time aner I gut b^&k and had wished Traddles good night. If 1 had belield a 
thousand roses blowing in a top set of chambm, in that wilSicred Gray’s Inn, thqr 
could not have brightened naif so ^uch. Ilie idea of those Devonshire girls, 
am<mg the dry law-stationers and the attonie 3 r 8 ’ offices; and of the tea and toast, 
and raildren’s songs, in that grim atimsphere of pounce and parchment, red-tape, 
dasQr vmfer^ ink-pur^ brief and draft fraper, law reports, wntS| dedantion% ara 
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bills of costs, seemed almost as pleasantly firndiiil as if 1 had dreamed that the 
Sultan’s famous family had been admitted on the roll of attorneys, and had brought 
the talking bird, the sinmng tree, and the golden water into Gray’s Inn Hall. 
Somehow, 1 found that Ihad taken leave of Traddles for the night, and come back 
to the cofTee-house, with a great change in my despondency about him. I began 
to think.he would get on, in spite of all the many orders of chief v<%iters in 
England. 

iJlbwing a chair before one of the cuifce-room fires to think a1>ont him at my 
loisur^, I gradually fell from the consideration of his happiness to tracing prospects 
m^he live'Coals, and to thinking, as they broke and Lhanged, of the principal 
vicissitudes and sc|^|Lrations that had marked my life. I had not seen a coal fire, 
since 1 had left England three years ago: though many a wood fire had 1 watched, 
^ it crumbled into hoary ashes, and mingled with the feathery heap upon the 
licaatli, which not inaptly figured to me, in my despondency, my own dead hopes. 

1 could think of the paA now, gravely, but not bitterly; anci could contemplate 
the future in a brave spirit. Home, in its best sense, was for me no more. She in 
whom 1 might have inspired a dearer love, 1 had taught to be my sister. She 
would marry, and would have new claimants on her tenderness: and in doing it, 
would never know the love for her that had grown up in my heart. It was right 
tliat I should fKiy tkc forfeit of my headlong passion. VVhat 1 reaped, I had sown. 

I was thhiKing, And had I truly disciplined my heart to this, and could I 
tcaolutcly bear it, and calmly hold the place in her home which she had calmly held 
ill mine,->when I found my eyes resting on a countenance that might have arisen 
out of the fire, in its association with iny early rentembrances. 

Little Mr. Chillip the Doctor, to whose good offices I was indebted in the very 
first cliapter of this history, sat reading a newspaper in the shadow of an opposite 
(. »mcr. He was toleraoly stricken in years by this time; but, being a mild, meek, 
calm little man, had worn so easily, that I thought he looked at that moment just 
as he might have looked when he sat in our parlor, wailing for me to be bom. 

Mr. Chillip had left Blunder»tSnc six or seven ycais ago, and I had never seen 
higi since.' He sat placidly perusing the newspaper, with his little head on one 
side, and a ^lass of warm sherry negus at lus elbow. He was so extremely 
conciliatory in his manner that he seemed to apologise to the very neAS'spaper for 
taking the liberty of reading it. 

I walked up to where he was sitting, and said, " How do you do, Mr. Chillip?” 

He was greatly fluttered by this unexpected address from a stranger, and replied, 
in his slow way, " I thank you, sir, you are veiy good. Thank you, sir. I hope 
you are well.” 

*'You don’t remember me?” said I. 

' •Well, sir,” retained Mr. Chillip, smiling very meekly, and shaking his head as 
•he surveyed me, ** ly^^ a kind of an impression that sometliing in your counte* 
nance is faUKliar fp me, sir; but I couldn’t lay my hand upon your name, really.” * 

“ And yet you knew it, long before I knew it myself,” I returned. 
l>id I indeed, sir?” said Mr. Chillip. ** Is it possible that I had the honor, 
sirj of officiatiiv when-f * * 

“ Ye^’ soidl. 

Dear me!” cried Mr. Chillip. *' But no doubt ydh are a good deal changed 
since then, sirf’ 

** Probably,” said I. • 

** Wdl, sir,” observed Mr. Chillip, ** I hc^efrou *11 exouse me, if I am compelled 
to ask the &vor of your name?” 

On my telling him my nam^ he was reallf moved. He quite shook hands 
with me—which was a violent proceeding for him, his usual course being to slide a 
** • _ • 
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tepid little fish-slice, an inch or two in advance of bis hip, and evince the greateA 
dimmposure when anybody graphed with it Even now, he put bis hand in 
his coat pocket as soon as he could disengage it, and seemed reeved when he 
had got It safe back. 

"jJeaz me, sir!" said Mr. Chillip, surveying me with his head on one side. 
**And It*8 Mr. Copperfield, is it? Well, sir, 1 tliink 1 should have known 
you, if I had taken the liberty of looking more dosely at yon. There *s a strong 
resemblance between you and your poor father, sir.” * 

** I never had the happiness of seeing my father,'* I obsarved. * 

** Very true, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, in a soothing lone. ** And ve« much^o 
be deplored it was, on all accounts I We are not ignorant, rir^* said Mr. Chillip, 
slowly shaking his little head again, '* down in our part of the country, of your 
fame. There must be great excitement here, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, tapping himselfi 
on the forehead with his forefinger. *' Vou must find it ^ trying occupation, urt” 

** What is your purt of the country now ?” I asked, seating myself near him. 

I am established within a few miles of Bury St. Edmund's, sir,” said Mr. 
Chillip. ** Mrs. Chillip coming into a little property in that neighbourhood, under 
her father^s will, I bought a practice down there, in whidi you will be glad to hear 
I am doi^ well. My dau^iter is growing quite a tall lass now, sir,” said Mr. 
Cbillim gimg his little hesm another little shake. "Her mi^her^etdown two 
tucks m frocks only last week. Such is time, you see, sir !” 

As the little man put his now empty glass to lus lips, when he nude this reflec¬ 
tion, I proposed to nim to have it refilled, and I would keep him company with 
another. ** Well, sir,” he returned, in hb slow way, ** it's more than I am 
accustomed to; but 1 can't deny myself the pleasure of your conversation. It 
seems but yesterday Uiat I had the honor of attending yog in the measles. You 
came through them charmingly, sir 1” 

I acknowledged thb compliment, and oraered the n^s, which was soon pro¬ 
duced. ** Quite an uncommon dissipation!*' sa^ Mr. Chillip, stirring it, " but I 
can't resbt so extraordinary an occasion. You have no family, sir ?” 


1 shook my bead. • 

** 1 was aware that you sustained a bereavement, sir, some time said Mr. 
ChiUip. *'l heard it from your fitther-in-law's sister. Very decra^ character 
there, sirf* • 

Why, yes,” said I, “ decided enough. Wh« did you see her, Mr. Chillip f* 
** Are you not aware, sir,” returned Mr. Chillip^ with hb pladdest smile, "that 
your fiither-in-law b again a neighbour of mine ?” 

"No,”said I. 

" He is indeed, sir I” said Mr. Chillip. " Married^ a young lady of But nut, 
with a very good little property, poor thing.—And this action of the brain now, 
sir? Don't you find it fatigue youf said Mr. Chillip,dodhing at m like an 
Smiling Robin. • * 

I waived that question, and returned to the Mnidstones. "1 was aware <4 
beinif manied again. Do yoiuittend the family f' 1 asked. • 


bein^manied again. Do yoiyittend the family f' 1 asked. « 

"Not rr^ttlany. I have been called in,” he replied. " Strmif plue^qgical 
development of the organ of firmness, in Mr. Murtmone and hb sister, sir.^ 

1 re]died vriCt<;nich an expresnve look, that Mr, Chillip was (emboldened by 
that, and the ne^s together, to give hb head s^ersl shoityhak^ and thoughtfiilly 


that, and the ne^s togetner, to give nis head severu 
exclaim, " Ah, dear met We remember old times. 


shoit^shakes, and thoughtfiilly 
Mr. Coppofield I” 


" And the brother and suter are fursaing theb edd course, are friey f' said I. 

** Well, sir,” replied Mr. ChiUip. "a medical man, bdng » nuich fa> fiunUbs, 
oag^t to havendtner eyes nor eanfibr anything but hb imneHkm. StiOi, I must 
say, ttiqr are vmy severe, Ar t bgth as to thb lib and toe next” 


StUl^Imiist 
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*'The next will be regulated without much reference to them, I dare say,” I re¬ 
turned : ** what are they doing as to this f’ 

Mr. Cbillip shook his head, stirred his necus, and sipped it 

** She was a charming woman, sir 1’* he oWrved in a plaintive manner. 

**The present Mrs. Muid:>tonef* 

** A oharming woman indeed, sir,** said Mr. ChiHip; *'as amiable, ftun sure^ 
as it was jpossilne to be 1 Mrs. Chillip’s opinion is, that her spirit has been entirely 
brutten smce her manias, and tliat she is all but melancholy mad. And the 
ladtA,” observed Mr. ChUlip, timorously, “are great ohsen'crs, sir.” 

*“1 suppose she*was to be subdued and broken to their detestable mould, 
Heaven help her IJ said I. “ And she has been.” 

" Well, sir, there were violent quarrels at first, I assure you,” said Mr. Chil- 
^ip ; “ but she is quite a shadow now. Would it be considered forward if I 
wsa to say to you, sir, Jn confidence, that since the sister came to help, the 
brother and sister between them have nearly reduced her to a state of imbecility.” 

1 told him I could easily believe it. 

“I have no hesitation in saying,” said Mr. Chillip, fortifying himself with 
another sip of negus, “between you and me, sir, that her moiiicr died of it— 
or that tyranny, gloom, and worry have made l^Irs. Murdsione nearly imbecile. 
She was a liibfy )^ng woman, sir, before marriage, and their gloom and austerity 
destroyed her. They go about with her, now, more like her keepers tlian her 
husband and sbter*in*law. That was Mrs. ChiMip’s remark to me, only last week. 
And I assure you, sir, the ladies are great observers. Mrs. Chillip herself is a 
fTrti/ observer I” > 

“ Does he gloomily profess to be (I am ashamed to use Uie word in such associa¬ 
tion) religious still f ’ |^inquired. 

*' Vou anticipate, sir,” said Mr. Chilltp, his eyelids getting quite red with the 
unwonted stimulus in which he was indulging. “ One of Mrs. Cliillip’s most 
impressive remarks. Mrs. ChiUip,” he proceeded, in the calmest and slowest 
manner, “quite electrified me, oy pointing out tliat Mr. Murdstone sets up an 
iaiage of himself, and calls it the Divine Nature. You might have knocked me 
down on tl)p flat of my back, sir, with the featlier of >> pen, I assure you, when 
Mrs. Chillip said so. The ladies are great observers, sir?” 

“ Intuitivtly,*' said I, to his extreme delight. 

“I am very happy to receive such support in my opinion, sir,” he rejoined. 
“It is not often tnat 1 venture to give a non-medical opinion, I assure you. Mr. 
Murdstone delivers public addresses sometimes, and it is said,—in short, sir, it b 
said by Mrs. Chillip,—^that the darker tyrant he has lately been, the more ferocious 
is hb doctrine.” 

* 1 believe Mrs. Chilltp to be perfectly right,” said I. 

* “ Mrs. Chillip so far as to say, ’ pursued the meekest of little men, 

much encfwagqd, “ that what tucli people mbcall their religion, b a vent for 
thejb bad-humors and arrogance. Ana do you know I must say, sir,” he continued, 

a ildly laying lus head on one aide, “that 1 4 /adi ^nd authority for Mr. and Miss 
ur^tone iiNthe New Testmnent f* 

“ 1 dbver found it either!” said L 

** In fhe meantime, sir,” said Mr. Chillip, ** they are much dbjjUhd; and as they 
are very free in consigning everybody who dislikes them to perdition, we really 
have a good deal of perdluon going on in our neighbourhood i However, as Mrs. 
Chillip says, sir, th^ undergo a continual punishment; ibr they are turned inward, 
to feed upon their own heiuts, and their own hearts are very bad feeding. Now, 
sir, about that brain of vonrs, if you’ll excise my returning to it. Don’t you 
exp^ it to a good deal of excitement, ur?” ^ 
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I found it not difficult, in the excitonent of Mr. Chillip’s own brain, under llii 
potations of negus, to divert his attention from this topic to his own iffiTairs, on 
which, for the next half hour, he wnis quite loquacious; giving me to understand, 
among other pieces of information, that be was then at the Gray’s Inn Coffee-house 
to la^ bis professional evidence liefore a Commission of Lunacy, touching the state 
of mmd oni patient who had become deranged from excessive diinking. • 

“ And I assure you, sir,” he said, “ 1 am extremely nervous on such occasions. 

1 could not support being what is callctl llullicd, sir. It would quite unman ffie. 
Do you know it was some time liefore I recovered the conduct of tliat alardHiig 
lady, on the night of your birth, Mr. Coppertield ?” • • 

1 told him that 1 w’as going down to iny aunt, the Dragon that night, early 
in the morning; and that she was one of the most tcndcrdiearted and excellent of 
women, as he would know full well if he knew her better. The mere notion of« 
the possibility of his ever seeing her again, appeared to Urrrirv him. He rcplisd 
with a small pale smile, **Is she so, indeed, sir? Kemiy f”aiul almost imme¬ 
diately called for a candle, and went to bed, ns if he were not quite safe anywlicre 
else. He did not actually stagger under the negus ; but I should think his phicid 
little pulse must have made two or tlirce more beats in a minute, than it had done 
since the great night of my aunt's disappointment, wdicn she struck at him with 
her bonnet. • • • 

Thoroughly tired, I went to bed too, at micfiiight ; passed the next day on the 
Dover coach ; burst safe and sound into my aunt's old parlor while she was at tea 
(she wore spectacles now); and was received by her, and hfr. Dick, and dear old 
Peggotty, who acted as hou:>ekeeper, wdth open arms and tears of joy. My aunt 
was mightily amuseil, when we liegan to talk composedly, by my account of my 
meeting with Mr. Chilltp, and of his holding her in such^dread remembrance ; 
and both she and Peggotty liad a great deal to say about my ]ioor mother's second 
husband, tind “that murdering woman of a sister,”—on whom 1 think no pain or 
j^enalty svould have induced my aunt to bestow any Christian or Proj>er Name, or 
any other designation. 


CHAPTER LX. 

AGNES. 

My aunt and I, when we were left alone, talked far into the night How the 
emigrants never wrote home, otherwise than cheerfully and hopeiully; how Mr. 
Micawber had actually remitted divers small sums of money, on account of thi^ 
*'pectmiary liabilities,” in reference to which he liad bcJ^^IP business-like as 
between smd man; how Janet, returning into my aunt's sq)rvice%vhcn she 
came back to Dover, had finally carried out her renunciation of mankind by enter¬ 
ing into wedlock wi^ a thriving tavern-keeper ; and how my aunt had finally sc^ 
Jar seal on the same great prinRpIe, by aiding and abetting the bridoi and crown¬ 
ing the marru^e-ceremony with her presence; were among our topics—ffiready 
more or less ia«^r to me^rough the letters 1 had had. i Mr. Dick, u usual, 
was not forgotten.^ My aunt informed me how he incessantly occupied himself in 
copying everything he could lay his hands on, and kept Kihg Cluurles the First at 
a respectinl distance by that semblamce of employment; how it was one^ of the 
i«atn joys and rewards m her life that he was free and happy, instead of pining in 
monotonous restraint; and how (as% novel general conclusion) nobody hut she 
could ever fully know what he was. 
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And when, Trot,*’ said my aunt, patting the back of my hand, as we sat in 
our old way before the Bre, “when are you going over to Canterburyf’ 

“ 1 shall get a horse, and ride over to-morrow morning, aunt, unless you will go 
with me ?’* 

“ No r* said my aunt, in her short aunipt way. *' I mean to stay where I am.” 

They, I should ride, I said. 1 could not have come through Canteiliuy to-day 
W’ithout stopping, if I had been coming to anyone but her. 

Che was plcas^, but answ'crcd, “ Tut, Trot; ffijf old bones would have kept 
ti1l4n<morrow ]’* and softly patted my liand again, as I sat looking thoughtfully at 
4sc fire. • 

Tiioughtfuliy, for I could not be liere once more, and so near Agnes, without 
the revival of those regrets with which I had so long been occupied. Softened 
^ regrets they might be, teaching me what I had failed to learn W'hen my younger 
lii^ w.os all before me, but not the less regrets. “ Oh, Trot,” I seemed to hear 
my aunt say once more J*and I understood her better now—“ Blind, blind, blind !’* 

We both kept silence for some minutes. When I raised my eyes, I found 
that she was steadily observant of me. Perhaps she had followed the current 
of my mind; for it seemed to me an easy one to track now, wdlful as it had 
been once. 

“You wyll find her father a white-haired old man,” said my aunt, “though a 
better man in all other respects—a reclaimed man. Neither will you find him 
measuring all human interests, and joys, and sorrows, with his one poor little inch- 
rule now. Trust me, child, such things must shrink very much, before they can 
be measured off in Ma/ way.” 

“ Indeed they must,” said I. 

“You will find her,” pursued my aunt, “ as good, as beautiful, as earnest, as 
disinterested, as she fias always been. If I knew higher praise. Trot, 1 W’ould 
bestow it on her.” 


lliere was no higher praise for her; no higher reproach for me. Oh, how had I 
strayed so far away ! * 

^ “If she trains the young girls whom she has about her, to be like herself,” said 
my aunt, earnest even to the filling of her eyes with tears, “ Heaven knows, her 
life will be*well employed ! Useful and happy, as she said that day I How could 
slie be oih^pvise tlian useful and happy !” 

“ Has Agnes any—” 1 was thinking aloud, rather than speaking. 

“ Well ? H<w ? Any what ?” said my aunt, sharply. 

“ Any lover,” said 1. 

“ A score,” cried my aunt, with a kind of indignant pride. “ She might have 
married twenty times, my dear, since you have been gone !” 

•“No doubt,” said I. “ No doubt. But has she any lover who is worthy of 
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her ? Agnes could care for no other.” 

-My auat sat moSiHg for a little while, with her chin upon her hand. Slow^ 
raising her eyc^to mine, she said : 

*“ 1 suspect she has an attachment. Trot.” 

• ** A prosperous one f * said 1. • 

“Teot,” returned my aunt gravely, “ I can’t say. I have no right to tell you 
even so much. She has never conhded it to me, bu1»I sus^iect itJ* 

She lookol so attentively and anxiously at me (1 even saw iKr tremble), that I 
felt now, more than evtr, that she had followed my kite thoughts. I summoned 
all the resolutions 1 had made, in all those ^pany daj^ and nights, and all those 
many conflicts of my heart. 

•* Int should be so,” I began, “ and I home it is—” 

*• I don’t know that it is,” said my aunt curtly. “ You must not be ruled by my 
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tuspidons. You must lceq> them secret* They are very al^ht, perhaps. 2 have 
no rich! to speak.” 

** If it should be so,” I repeated, Agnes urill tell me at her own good time. A 
sister to whom 1 have confided so madH aunt, will not be reluctant to ct^de 
in me.” 

My aupt withdrew her eyes from mine, as dowfy as she had turned the^n upon 
me; and covered them thoughtfully with her hand. By and by she put her other 
hand on my shoulder ; and so we ^th sat, looking into the past, without saying 
another word, until we parted for tlic night • 

1 rode away, early in the morning, fur the scene of my old scV>ol days. I caiuwt 
say that 1 wws yet quite happy, m the hope that 1 was gaining a victory over 
myself; even in the prospect of so soon looking on her lace agafh. 

The well-remembered gtound w.as soon traversed, and I came into the quiet 
streets, wliere every stone was a boy's book to roe. 1 went on foot to the 
house, and went away with a heart too full to enter. 1 leiumed; and looking, as 
I passed, through the low window of the turret-room where first Uriah Hrq), and 
afterwards Mr. klicawbcr, had been wont to sit, saw that it was a little parlor now, 
and that there was no olfice. Olheiwise the staid old house was, as to its cleanli¬ 
ness and order, still just as it had been when 1 first saw it. 1 requested the new 
maid who admitted me, to tell Miss W'ickfield that a gentleman^yho igaited on her 
from a ftiend abroad, was there; and 1 was shown up the grave old staircase 
(cautioned of the steps 1 knew so well), into the unchanged drawing-room. The 
i>ooks that Agnes and i had read together, were on their shelves; and the desk 
where 1 had labored at my lessons, many a niglit, stood yet at the same old comer 
of the table. All tiie little changes Uiat had crept in ahen the liceps were Uicre, 
were changed again. Evcrytliing was as it used to be, in tbe happy time. 

1 stood in a window, aiul looked across the ancient street%t the upp<jsite houses, 
recalling how 1 had svatched them on wet afternoons, when 1 first came there; and 
how 1 had used to speculate about the people who appeared at any of the windows, 
and had followed them with my eyes up and down stairs, while women went clicking 
along the pavement in pattens, and the dull rain fell in slanting lines, and pourm 
out of the waterspout yonder, and flowed into the road. The iming with which l 
used to watch the tramps, as they came into the town on those wet tsvenings, at 
do^, and limped past, with their bandies drooping over their shouldem at the ends 
of sticks, came freshly back to me; fraught, as then, with the smell ofoamp earth, 
and wet leaves and briar, and the sens.^tion of the very airs that blew upon me in 
my own toilsomejoumey. 

The opening of the little door in the panneled wall made me start and turn. ^ Her 
beautiful sermie eyes met mine as she came towards me. She stopped and laid her 
hand upon her b(^m, and 1 caught lier in my arms. 

** Agnes 1 my dear girl I I have come too suddenly upon 

** No, no I I am so rejoiced to sec you, Trolwoodl” ^ m 
* ** Dear Agnes, the happiness it is to me, to see you once again T 

I Added Imr to my he^ and for a little while, we were both silent. Presently 
wesardown, side by»de; and4ier angel-iace was turned uponme witj^ the welconte 
I had dreamed of, waldng and steeping, for whole yean. • 

She was so troe^ she was«so beautiful, she was so good,—I owed her so much 
gratitude, she wMko dear to me, that 1 cbuld find no uttenaoe for what I felt. I 
tried to bless her, tried to (hank her, tried to tell her (as I bad oflmdone in letters) 
whi^ an influence die had upon me; but all my eflbrte were in vain. My love and 
Joy were dumb. ^ 

With her own sweet tranquillity ,j^ e calmed my agitation; led me back to the 
time of our parting; spdte to me oinSinilyf whom dm had vinted, in secret, naigr 
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times; spoke to me tenderly of Dora’s'^ve. With the'unerring instinct of her 
noble heart, she touched the chords of my memory so softly and harmonioudy, tbgt 
not one jarred within me; I could listen to the sorrowful, distant music, and desire 
to shrink from nothing it awoke. Ilow could 1, when, blended with it all, was 
her dear self, the better an^el of my life? 

** And you, Agnes,** I said, by and by. *'Tell me of yourself. You hit^ hardly 
ever tolft me of vour own life, in all this lapse of time!" 

*y,\Vhat should 1 tell?** she answered, with her radiant smile. **Fapa is well. 
\'ou^ee us here, ^uiet in our own home; our anxieties set at rest, our home restored 
tu us: and knowin^r that, dear Trotwood, you know all.” 

“ All, Agnesf* said I. 

She looked at nfb, with some fluttering wonder in her face. 

" Is tlicre noUiing eUe, Sister?” I said. 

* Her color, W'hich had just now faded, returned, and faded again. She smiled; 
uiHi a quiet sadness, 1 tlupught; and shook her head. 

I had sought to lead her to what my aunt had hinted at; for, sharply painful to 
me ns it must be to receive that conndence, I was to discipline my heart, and do 
my duty to her. I saw, however, that she was uneasy, and I let it pass. 

“ \ ou have much to do, dear Agnes?” 

With mv sch^l?” said she, looking up again, ui all her bright composure. 

Yes. Iris hftorious, is it not?” 

" The labor is so pleasant,” slie returned, *'tl)at it is scarcely grateful in me to 
call it by that name.” 

Nothing good is difhcult to you,” said I. 

Her color came and went once more; and once more, as she bent her head, I saw 
the same sad smile. 

‘‘You will wmt an^sce papa,** said Agnes, cheerfully, '*and pass the day with 
us? I'crhaps you will sleep in your own room? We always call it yours.** 

I could not do that, having promised to ride back to my aunt’s, at night; but I 
uo.ild pass Uie day there, joyfully. 

‘ I must be a prisoner for a little while,** said Agnes, “but here are the old 
liboLs, Trotwood, and the old music.” 

“ Even the old flowers are here,*’ said I, looking round; ** or the old kinds.” 

“I have^found a pleasure,” returned Agnes, smiling, “w*hile you have been 
absent, in K^ping eveiything as it used to be when we were children. For we 
were very happy Uien, 1 think.” 

“ Heaven knows we were!” said I. 

“ And every little thing that has reminded me of my brother,” said Agnes, with 
her cordial eyes turned cheerfully upon me, “ lias been a welcome companioiu 
]*'^n this,” blowing me the basket-trifle, full of keys, still hanging at her side, 

, ' ‘ seems to jingle a kind of old tune!” 

She smiled agai went out at the door by which she had come. 

It was lor meto guard this sisterly affection with religious care. It was all that 
I bod left myself, and it was a treasure. If 1 once shook the foundations of the 
sacred confidence and usage, in virtue of which it yfps given to me, it was loSt, and 
could gever te recovered. I set this steadily before myself. The better I loved 
her, the more it behoved me never to forget it. ^ 

1 ws^ed through the streets; and, once more seeing my^sU adversary the 
butcher—now a constaUe, with his staff hanging up in toe wop—went down to 
look at the place where 1 had fought him; and mere meditated on Miss Shepherd 
and the eldest Miss Lukins, and all the idl€> loves and likings, and dishkiogs, of 
that time. Nothing seuned to have survived tliat time but Agnes; and sh^ ever a 
Star above me, vrasl>righter and higher* * 
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When I returned, Mr. Wickfield bad come borne, from a garden be bad, a 
couple of miles or so out of town, where he now emoloyed himself almost every 
day. 1 found liim as my aunt had described him. We sat down to dinner, with 
tome balf*dozen Uttle girls; and he seemed but the shadow of his handsome picture 
on the wall. 

The taanquiUity and peace belonging, of old, to that quiet ground in my^emory, 
pervaded it again. When dinner was done, Mr. W'icktield taking no wine, and I 
desiring none, we went up*stairs; where .\gnes and her little charges songsand 
played, and worked. After tea Ute children left us; and we three sat togtther, 
talking of tlie by-gone days. • • 

** My part in them,” said Mr. Wickfield, sliaking his white head, *'has much 
matter for regret—for deep regret, and tleep contrition, Trotwclhd, you well know. 
But 1 would not cancel it, if it were in my power.” 

I could readily iK^lievc tliat, looking at the face beside him. ^ ^ 

**I should cancel w'iili it,” he pursued, “such paHence and devotion, such 
fidelity, such a child's love, as I must not forget, no! even to forget myself.” 

** I understand you, sir,” 1 softly said. “1 hold it—I have always held it—in 
veneration.” 

“But no one knows, not even you,” he returned, “how much she has done, 
how much she has undergone, how hard she has striven. Dea%Agn§|> 1” 

She had put her haml ciurcatingly on his arm, to stop him; and was very, very 
pale. 

“ Well, well!” he said with a sigh, dismissing, as I tlien saw, some trial she 
had borne, or was yet to bear, in connexion with W’hat my aunt had told me. 
•* Well! 1 have never told you, Trot wood, of her mother. lias any one?” 

“Never, sir,” 

“ It's not much—though it was much to suffer. She rotiried me in opposition 
to her father's wish, and he renounced her. She prayed him to forgive her, before 
my Agnes came into this world. He w*as a very hard man, and her motlicr had 
long Imn dead. He repulsed her. He broke her heart.” 

Agnes leaned upon his shoulder, and stole her arm about his neck. , 

** She had an aifectionate and gentle heart,” he said ; “and it w'a.s broken. I 
knew its tender nature very well. No one could, if I did not. She loved me 
dearly, but was never happy. She was always laboring, in scer^ under this 
distress; and being delicate and downcast pt the time of his last repulse—for it was 
not the first, by many—pined away and died. She left me Agnes, two weeks old ; 
and the grey hair that you recollect roe with, when you first came.” 

He kissed Agnes on her cheek. 

“ My love for my dear child was a diseased love, but my mind was all unhealthy 
then. 1 say no more of that. I am not speaking of myself, Trotwood, bui of 
her mother, and of her. If I give you any clue to what 1 am, or to what I have \ 
been, you wUl uniuvel it, I know. What Agnes is, I %en not iqg. I have 
*always read something of her poor mother’s story, in her charadter; and so I tell 
it you to-night, whesa we three are again tt^ther, after such great changedf I 
have lold it aU.” • ^ • 

His bowed head, and her angel face and filial duty, derived a more^aathetic 
meaning from it than they ht^ before. If I lud wanted anything by which to 
mark this nighiPrrf our re-union, 1 should have found it in this. 

Agnes rose up from her Other's side, before long; andtf oii^ softly to ber piano, 
played some fd the old airs to which we had often listenea in Uutt place. 

“ Have you any intendbn of grftig away agun t” Agnes asked met as 1 was 
standing by. . 

** What does my rister say to tbu!” 
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•* I hope not** 

Then I have no inch Inlcntion, Agnes.'* 

*' I think jrou ought not, TrotwoM, since you ask me,** she said, mildly. 
“Your growing reputation and success enlarge your power of doing g<^ ; and 
if r could spare my brother,” with her eyes upon me, “ perhaps the time could not.” 

** What 1 am, you have made me, Agnes. You should know best” * 

** / made you, Trotwood f* 

^Ves! Agnes, my dear girl!” I said, bending over her. **I tried to tell you, 
wheft we met to-day, somctliiiig that has been in my thoughts since Dora died, 
^u remember, wlftti you came down to me in our little room—^pointing upward, 
Agnes ?” 

“Oh, Trotwood!” she returned, her eyes filled with tears. “So loving, so 
^qnnding, and so young I Can 1 ever forget ?” 

If As you were then, niy sister, I have often thought since, you have ever been 
to me. Ever pointing u^ard, Agnes; ever leading me to something better; ever 
directing me to higher things!” 

Slie only shook her head ; through he^ tears I saw the same sad quiet smile. 

“ And 1 am so grateful to you for it, Agnes, so bound to you, that there is no 
name for the affection of my heart. I want you to know, yet don't know how to 
tell you, thdl all^iy life long 1 shall look up to you, and be guided by you, as I 
have been through the darkness that is past. Whatever betides, whatever new 
tics you may form, whatever changes may come between us, I shall always look to 
you, and love you, as 1 do now, and have always done. You will always be my 
solace and resource os you have always been. Until I die, my dearest sister, I 
t.h.'ill see you always before me, pointing upward!” 

.She put her hand Jn mine, and told me she was proud of me, and of what I 
.viid; although I praised her very far beyond her worth. Then she went on softly 
playing, but without removing her eyes from me. 

“ Do you know, what I have Jieaid to-night, Agnes,” said I, “ strangely seems 
to be a part of the feeling with which I regarded you when I saw you first—^with 
viliich 1 sat beside you in my rough school-days ?” 

“You ki^cw 1 had no mother,” she replied with a smile, “and felt kindly to¬ 
wards me.” 

“ More tiian that, Agnes, I knew, almost as if I had known this story, that 
there was something inexplicably gentle; and softened, surrounding you ; something 
that might have been sorrowful in some one else (os I can now understand it was), 
but was not so in you." 

She softly played on, looking at me still. 

“ Will you laugh at my cherishing such fancies, Agnes ? 

t<No!” 

■ “ Or at my sayi^tj^t I really believe I felt, even then, that you could be faith¬ 

fully afTccftonatv^gainst all discouragement, and never cease to be so, until yoite 
ceased to live?—Will you laugh at such a dream ?” 

^ Oh, no) Oh, no!” • ^ 

* For an ins^t, a distressful shadow crossed hei^face; but, even in the start it 
gave nft, it was gone; and she was playing on, and looking at me with her own 
calm smile. * t 

As I rode back in the lonely night, the wind going byme iike% restless memoiy, 
1 thought of this, and fe&red she was not Ivippy /was not happy; but, thus fiiw, 
I had faithfully set the seal upon the Fast, ana^thinking of her, piointing upward, 
tliought of her os pointing to that sky above ine, where, in the navstery to come, 1 
might yet love her with a love unknown on efl|^, and tell her what the strife 1^ 
teen within me when I loved her hpre. 
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CHAPTER LXI. 

I AM SHOWN TWO INTSABSTING PENITENTt. 

For A tSme*—at all events until my book should be completed, which vrould b^he 
work of several months—1 took up my abode in my aunt’s house at Dover and 
there, sitting in the window from which 1 had lookra out at .the moon upon t^e 
sea, when that roof first gave me shelter, 1 quietly pursued my task. 

In pursuance of my intention of referring to my own fictiots only when their 
course should incidentally connect itself with the progress of my story, I do not 
enter on the aspirations, the delights, anxieties, and triumphs of my art. I* 

truly devoted myself to it with my strongest earnestness, and bestoweel upon it 
every energy of my soul, I have already said. If the books 1 have written be of 
any worth, they will supply the rest. 1 shall otherwise have written to poor 
purpose, and the rest will be of interest to no one. 

Occasionally I went to London; to lose myself in the swarm of life there, or to 
consult with Traddles on some business point. lie had manned (pr me, in my 
absence, with the soundest judgment; and my worldly affairs weie prospering. As 
my notoriety b^an to bring upon me an enormous quantity of letters from people 
of whom 1 had no knowledge—chiefly about nothing, and extremely difficult to 
answer—agreed with Traddles to have my name painted up on his door. There, 
the devoted postman on that beat delivered bushels of letters for me; and there, at 
intervals, I labored through them, like a Home Secretary of State without the salary. 

Among this correspondence, there dropped in, every now and then, an obliging 
proposal from one of the numerous outsiders always lurking about the Commons, to 
practise under cover of my name (if I would take the necessary steps remaining to 
make a proctor of mysclf)i and pay me a percentage on the profits. But I declined 
these oflm; being already aware that there were plenty of such cov^ practitioners 
in existence, ami considering the Commons quite bad enough, wiuout my doiffg 
anvthing to make it worse. « 

The girls had gone home, when my name burst into bloom on Tra^dles’s door; 
and sharp bo^ looked, ill day, as if he had never heard of Sopl^, shut up in a 
hiiclt room, gkundng down from her work Into a sooty little strip of garden wiUi a 
pump in it. But, there I always found her, the same bright housewife; often 
hamming her Devomdiire ballads when no strange foot was coining up the stairs, 
and blunting the sharp boy in his official closet with melody. 

1 wonder^ at first, why I so ofien found Sophy writing in a copy-book; ^nd 
wby she always ihut it up when I appeared, and hurried it into the table-drawer. ^ 
But the secret soon came out One day, Traddles (whd just ^me home 
through the drizzling sleet firom Court) took a paper out of his dc&k, and asked me 
whatJ thought of that handwriting? v 

** Oh, Tom I** cried Srtphy, who was warming his slippers before the firr. 
My dear,'* returned Tom, in a delighted state, *' why not? What do^yotf say 
to that writing^CopperfieldJ*" 

** It's extiaordenarily legal anfformal,** said I. ** I don't think I ever saw such 
a stifT haniL” • 

Not liW a lady's hand, is itf* ssid Traddles* 

"Alad/sri^eatef Brides and mortar are more like a sidy's hand 1» ^ 
Traddles broke into a nqitnrotia laugh, and informed me tiiat it was Sophy's 
writiagl that Sophy lud yennd afld demared he would need a cq^ing-dezk soon, 

m ^ 
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and she would be that clerk; that she had acquired this hand from a pattern; and 
that she could throw oiT—1 foimt how many folios an hour. Sophy was very much 
confused bv my being told all thi^ and said that when ** Tom " was made a jud^ 
he wouldn’t be so ready to proclaim it Which ** Tom ” denied; averring tliat he 
should always be equally proud of it, under all circumstances. • 

What a thoroughly good and cliarmjng wife slie is, my dear Traddles r said I, 
whra she had gone away, laughing. 

*rMy dear C^perheld,” returned Traddles, she is, without any exception, the 
d(^dlt girl! Tne way she manages this place; her punctuality, domestic know, 
ledge, economy, and order; her cheerfulness, Copperfieldl” 

"Indeed, you hgve reason to commend her!’’ 1 returned. ** You are a happy 
• fellow. 1 b^eve you make yourselves, and each other, two of the happiest people 
tn the world.” 

’*1 am sure we are two^f the happiest people,” returned Traddles. I admit 
that, at all events. Bless my soul, when 1 see her getting up by candle-light on 
these dark mornings, b^ing nerself in tlie day’s arrangements, going out to market 
)>i‘fore the clerks come into uie Inn, caring for no weather, devising the most capital 
little dinners out of the plainest materials, making puddings and pies, keeping 
(verything in its right place, always so neat and ornamental herself, sitting up at 
night with m^if i^ ever so late, sweet-tempered and encouraging always, and all 
ur me, I positively sometimes can’t believe it, Copperheld!” 

He was tender of the vc |7 slippers she had been warming, as he put them on, 
and stretched his feet enjoyingly upon the fender. 

" 1 positively sometimes can’t believe it,” said Traddles. Then, our pleasures! 
Dear me, they are inexpensive, but they are quite wonderful! When we are at 
home here, of an evenw, and shut the outer door, and draw those curtains—which 
she made—where could we be more snug? When it’s fine, and we go out for a 
walk in the evening, the streets abound m enjo3rment for us. We look into the 
glittering windows of the jewellos’ shops; and I show Sophy which of the 
<liamona-eyed serpents, coiled up on white satin rising grounds, 1 would give her if 
I eould afford II; and Sophy shows me which of the gold watches that are capped 
and jewelled jind engine-turned, and possessed of the horizontal lever-cscnpe-move- 
tuent, and all sorts of things, idie w<wd buy for me if could afford it; and we 
pick out thetpoons and forks, fish-slices, butter-knives, and sugar-tongs, vre should 
both prefer if we could both afford it: mnd really we go away as if we had got 
them 1 Then, when we stroll into the squares, and great streets, and see a house to 
let, sometimes we look up at it, and say, how would /Aa/ do, if I was made a 
judge? And we parcel it out—such a room for us, such rooms for the girls, and 
so forth; until we settle to our satisfaction that it would do, or it wouldn’t do, as 
the ftisc ma;^ be. Sometimes, we go at half-price to the pit of the theatre—the very 
tsmcll of which is in my opinion, at the money—and there we thoroughly 

enjoy the pBty: whiw Sophy beeves every word of, and so do I. In walking home, * 
])crl\^ps we buv a little bit of somethii^ at a cook’s-shop, or a little lobster at the fish- 
m^geris, and bring it here, and make a splendid supm|r, chatting about what w^ave 
sera. Now, yan know, Copperfield, if 1 was Lord Cnancellor, we couldn’t do this!” 

« Voif would do something whatever you were, my jiear Traddles,” thought I, 

" that would be pleasant and amiablel And by the wa;^” I said q|dld, "1 suppose 
you never draw any skeletons nowr • 

“ Really,” replira Traddles, laughing, and reddening, ** I can’t wholly deny that 
I do^ mv dear Copperfield. For, being in on% of the back rows of tlie King’s 
Ben(^ the other day, with a pen in my hand, the fancy came into my head to try 
how I had preserved that accomplishment AM I am afraid there’s a skdeton— 
in a wig—on the ledge of the deSSt.**^ 
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After vft had both laughed heartily, Traddlcs tvound up by looking with a smile 
at the fire.- and saying, in his forgiving way, **01d Crcaktc!’’ 

• **I havt a letter irom tliat ^d^Kascal here,” said L For I never was less 
disposed to forgive him the way he used to batter Traddles, than when 1 saw 
Traddls so ready to forgive him himself. 

From Crcakle the schoolmaster ? ” exclaimed Traddles. “ No ! ” • 

** Amo.ig the persons who are attracted to me in my rising fame and fortune,” 
said I, looking over my letters, **and who discover that they were always Ihuch 
attached to me, is the self-same Creakle. lie is not a schoolmaster now, TrdHdIes. 
lie is retired, lie is a Middlesex Magistrate.” ' * 

1 thought Traddles might be surpri^ to hear it, but he was^ot so at all. 

** IIow do you suppose he comes toTie a Middlesex Magistrate ?” said I. • 

* Oh dear me!” replied Traddles, “it would be very difficult to answer 
question. Perhaps he voted for somelKKly, or lent moimy to somcl)o<ly, or bosight 
something of somebody, or olhcnvlse obliged somebody, or jobbed for somelxxly, 
who knew somebody who got the lieutenant of the county to nominate him for the 
commission.” 


“ On the commission he is, at any rate,” said I. “ And he writes to me here, 
that he will be glad to show me, in operation, tlic only true system of prixni 
discipline; the only unchallengeable way of making sincere iiid Mating converts 
and penitents—which, you know, is by solitary confinement. What do you sayf* 

“ To the system?*’ in<juired Traddles, looking grave. 

“ No. To my accepting the offer, and your going with me ?” 

“ I don't object,” said Traddles. 

“ Then I ’ll write to say so. You rememlicr (to say nothing of our treatment) 
this same Crcakle turning his son out of doors, 1 sup{>os^ and the life he used to 
lead his wife and daughter f ’ 

“ Perfectly," said 'Iraddlcs. 

“Yet, if you ’ll read his letter, you’ll find he ^ thetendcrest of men to prisoners 
convict^ of the whole calendar of felonies,” said I; “ though I can’t find that his 
tenderness extends to any other cLiss of created lieings.” • • 

Traddles shru^ed his shoulders, and was not at all surprise^. 1 had not 
expected him to and was not surprised myself; or my obscrx'ation of similar 
practical satires would have been but scanty. Wc arranged the tinrs of our visit, 
and 1 wrote accordingly to Mr. Creakle that evening. 

On tlie appointed day—I think it was the next day, but no matter—Traddles 
and I repaired to the prison where Mr. Crcakle was powerful. It w.os an immense 
and solid building, erected at a vast expense. I could not help thinking, as wc 
approached the gate, what an uproar would have been made in the country, if 
any deluded man had proposed to spend one half the money it had coct, on 
the erection of sin industrial school for the young, or of refuge for th^ 

deserving old. • * • 

In an office that might have been on the ground*/)oor of the Tower of Bajj^l, it 
waafso massively constructed, we were presented to our old schoolmaster; who 
was one of a group, composea of two or three of the busier sort of magistrates, %nd 
some visitors they had brought. He received me, like a man who had fSrmcd my 
mind in bygofc^ears, and had alwap loved me tenderly. On my introducing 
Traddles, Mr. 0%akle expressed, in like manner, but in an inferior degree, that 
he had ^ways been Traadles’s guide, philosopher, aitU friend. Our venerable 
instructor was a meat deal older,^d not improved in appearance. His face was 
as fiezy as ever; his eyes were as small, and rather deep» set. The scanty, wet¬ 
looking g^ hair, by which 1 reytmibered him, was almost gone; and the thick 
veins in his bald head were none the more acpeable to look at 
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After some conversation among tliese gentlemen, from which 1 might have 
supposed that there was nothing in the world to be legitimately taken into account 
but the supreme con&fort of prisoners, at any expense, and nothing on the wide 
earth to be done outside prison-doors, we began our inspection. It being then just 
dinner-time, we went, first into the great kitchen, where every prisoner’s dinner 
was in (i^urse of being set out scparatdy (to be handed to him in ms cell),ewith the 
regularity and precision of clock-work. 1 said aside, to Traddles, that 1 wondered 
wIiAhcr it occurred to anybody, that there was a striking contrast between these 
plentiful repasts of choice quality, and the dinners, not to say of paupers, but of 
s(.4dicrs, sailors, laborers, the great bulk of the honest, working community; of 
whom not one man in five hundred ever dined half so well. But I learned that the 
. ” system ” required high living; and, in short, to dispose of the system, once for 
all. 1 found that on that head and on all othcis, **the system ” put an end to all 
and disposed of all anomalies. Nobody appeared to have the least idea 
tliat tlicre was any other lystem, but tAe system, to be considered. 

As we were going through some of the magnificent passages, I inquired of Mr. 
Crcaklc and his friends what were supposed to be the main advantages of this all* 
governing and universally over-riding system ? 1 found them to be the perfect iso* 
Kition of prisoners—so that no one man in confinement there, knew anything about 
another ; an<^ the Reduction of prisoners to a wholesome state of mind, leading to 
sincere contrition and repentance. 

Now, it struck me, when we began to visit individuals in their cells, and to 
traverse the passages in which those cells were, and to have the manner of the 
gi)ing to chapel and so forth, explained to us, that there was a strong probability 
of the prisoners knowing a go^ deal about each other, and of their carrying on a 
luctty ci^mplcte system of intercourse. This, at the time 1 write, has been proved, 

1 believe, to be the calb ; but, as it would have been flat blasphemy against the 
sy'.tcm to liave hinted such a doubt then, 1 looked out for the penitence as diligently 
as 1 could. 

Aii'l here again, I had great lliisgivings. I found as prevalent a fashion in the 
fi^m of the penitence, os 1 had left outside in the forms of the coats and waistcoats 
ill Uie windows of the tailors’ shops. I found a vast amount of profession, va^ng 
very little in*character; varying very little (which I thought exceedingly suspicious) 
even ill wo§ls. I found a great many foxes, disparaging whole vineyards of 
inaccessible grapes; but I found very few foxes whom I would have trusted 
within roudi of a bunch. Above all, Ffound that the most profe^ing m^ were 
the greatest objects of interest: and that their conceit, their vanity, their want\ 
of excitement, and their love of deception (wliich manv of them possessed to an 
almost incredible extent, as their historic showed), all prompted to these pro* 
fcsi^iis, and were all gratified by them. ^ ^ 

However, 1 heafd «o repeatedly, in the course of our goings to and fro, of a 
certain Number 'Hll'ferfJy Seven, who was the favorite, and who really appeared 
to be a Model t*risoncr, that 1 resolved to suspend my judgment until 1 shouldT 
sce*Twenty Seven. Twenty Eight, I understood, was also a bright paz^cular 
sf&r; but it was his misfortune to have his glorym little dimmed oy the extra* 
ordinary lustre of Twenty Sevea I heard so much of Twenty Seven, of his 
pious admonitions to everybody around him, and of»the beautiful letters he con¬ 
stantly wrote to his mother (whom he seemed to consider in^^ery bad way), 
that 1 became quite impatient to see him. ^ * 

I had to restrain my impatience for some tune, on ^account of Twenty Seven 
licing reserved for a condudin^ effect. But,* at last,'we came to the door of 
his cell; and Mr. Creakle, looUng through^ little hole in it, reported to us, 
in a state of the greatest admiratioru thi^t he wnt reading a Hymn Book, 
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>There was such a of heads hnineSUately, to see Noinber Twenty Seven 
reading his Hymn Book, that the little hole was blocked vp, six or seven heads 
deep, ‘vTo remedy this inconvenience, and give tis an opportunity of conversing 
with Twenty Seven in all his purity, Mr. Creakle directra the door of the 
to be unlocked, and Twenty Seven to be invited out into the passage. This 
was done; and whom shomd Traddles and I 'then behold, to our amyement, 
in this converted Number Twenty Seven, but Uriah Heep I 

He knew us directly ; and sai^ as he came out—with the old writhe,— * 

** How do you do, Mr. Copperfieldt How do ^ou do, Mr. Traddles f* • 

This recognition caused a general aomiration m the patt)e 1 rather thou£^t 
that everyone was stiock by bis not being proud, and taking notice of us. 

** Well, Twenty Seven,” said Mr. Creole, mournfully admifing him, ** How 
do you find yourself to«day f* 

** I am very umble, sir !’* replied Uriah Heep. 

“You are always so, Twenty Seven,” said Mr. Crealdh. 

Here, another f^tlmnan asked, with extreme anxiety: ** Are yon quite comfort* 
able ?" 

‘*Yes, I thank you, sir!” said Uriah Heep, looking in that direction. *M'ar 
more comfortable here, than ever 1 was outside. 1 see my follies now, sir. 
That *s what makes me comfortable.” ^ 

Several gentlemen were much affected ; an»^ a third questioner, forcing himself 
to the front, inquired with extreme feeling: “ How do you find the beef 

•• Thank you, sir,” replied Uriah, glancing in tlie new direction of this voice, it 
was tougher yestei^y than 1 coidd wish ; but it's my duty to l>c.'ir. I liave 
committra foUies, gentlemen,” said Uriah, looking round with a meek smile, ** and 
1 ought to bear the consequences without repining.” 

A murmur, partly of gratification at Twenty Seven*s celelJal state of mind, and 
partly of indignation against the Contractor who had given him any cause of com¬ 
plaint (a note of whi^ was immediately m^e by Mr. Creakle), having subsided. 
Twenty Seven stood in the midst of us, as if he kU himself the principal object of 
merit in a highly meritorious museum. That we, tlie neophytes, might liave ^ 
excess of light shining upon ns all at once, orders were given to let out Twenty 
Eight 

1 had been so much astonished already, that I only felt a kind of resigned wonder 
when Blr. Littimer walked forth, reading ajgood book 1 
** Twenty Eight” said a gentleman in spwtacles, who had not yet spoken, “you 
complainea last wedc, my good fellow, of the cocoa. How has it bera since f ^ 

“1 thanlc you. Sir,” Said Mr. Littimer, **it has been better made. If 1 might 
take the liberty of saying so, sir, I don*t think the milk which is boiled with it is 
quite genuine; but 1 am aware, sir, that there is great adulteration of mill^ in 
Ixmdon, and that the artidfe in a pure state is difficult to be obutoed.” < 

, It appeued to me that the gentleman in spectacles ba^keiniis Tvienty Eight 
sgmnst Mr. Creakle*s Twenty Seven, for eadi of them took his o\^ man in hand. 

“ lyhat is yonr state of nund, Twenty Eight f’ said the qnestioner in spectaffics. 

** I thank you, rir,” retnmedt Mr. Littimer $ “ I see my follies n<n^ rir. I anr^a 
good deal troi^led when I think of the sins of my former companidn^ tiif but 1 
trust they may find foig^venrss.” 

** Yon are amtaJiai^ yoursdff* said the < mesdoner, nodding enconragement. 

**I am mnw obligM toyou, sir,” returned Mr. Littinwr. “Perfectly so.” 

** Is there anything at all on yonr mind, now f* said the questioner* ^ “ If so^ 
mention it^ Twenty Ei^t?* * 

**Sir,” said Mr. litUmer, witfaoq|looldng n;^ “if mv eyes have not decayed mq ' 
there is a gentleman inesent who^m acquainted with me In our former life. It 
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• * 

mav be profitable to that genUa&an to know, sir, that I attribute my past follies, 
entirely to having lived a thou^tless life in the service of young men; and to having 
allowM mvself to be led them into weaknesses, which I had not the strength to 
resist. 1 hope that gentleman will take warning, sir, and snll not be oflendra at 
my freedom. It is for his good. I am conscious of my own past follies. 1 hope 
he maj^repent of all the wickedness and sin, to which he has b^n a paxip.” 

X observed that sevmal gentlemen were shading their eyes, each, with one hand, 
as*(r they had just come into church, 

*bThis docs you credit. Twenty Eight,’* returned the questioner. “ 1 sliould 
Ibve expected it 06 you. Is tiiere anything else ?'* 

** Sir,” returned Mr. littimer, slightly lifting up his eyebrows, but not his eyes, 
** there was a ydhng woman who fell into dissolute courses, that 1 endeavoured to 
save, sir, but could not rescue. I b<^ that «ntleman, if he has it in his power, to 
* if^rm tliat young woman from me that I forgive her her bad conduct towards 
myself; and that I call Her to repentance—if be will be so good.” 

“ I liave no doubt, Twenty Eight,” returned the questioner, that the gentleman 
you refer to feels very strongly—as we all must—^wnat you have so properly said. 
vVe will not detain you.” 

1 thank you, sir,” said Mr. Xittimer. ** Gentlemen, I wish you a good day, 
and hopingg'ou vid your iamilies will also see your wickedness, and amend!” 

With this, Number Twenty Eight retired, afiera glance between him and Uriah; 
as if they were not altogether unknown to each other, through some medium of 
communication; and a murmur went round tire group, as his door shut upon him, 
that he was a most respectable man, and a beautiful case. 

’’ Now, Twenty Seven,” said Mr. Creakle, entering on a clear stage with his 
man, ** is there anything that any one can do for you? If so, mention it.” 

1 would umbly MIk, sir,” returned Uriah, iri^ a jerk of his malevolent head, 
** for leave to write again to mother.” 

** it shall certainly be granted,” said Mr. Creakle. 

** Thank you, sir I lam anidous about mother. I am afraid she ain’t safe.” 

« Somebody ancautiottsly asked, what from ? But there was a scandalised whisper 
of “Hush r 


“ Immortally safe, sir,” returned Uriah, writhing in the direction of the voice. 
“ I should^vish mother to be got into my state. I never should have been got into 
my present state if I hadn’t come hen^ I wish mother had come here. It would 
be Mtter for everybody, if they got took up, and was brought here.” 

This sentiment gave unbounded satisfaction—greater satisfaction, I think, than 
anything that had passed yet. 

“ Before I come here,” said Uriah, steaTing a look at us, as if he would have 
bljghted the outer world to which we belonged, if he could, “ 1 was giycn to 
fuUies; but nowsensible of my follies. There's a deal of sin outside, lliere’s 
a deal ofain invStfdtJIt, There's nothing but sin everywhere—except here.” , 

** You ore quite changed f * said Mr. Creakle. 

** Oh dear, yea^ sir I” cried this hopeful penitent. • 

* “You woulw’t relapse, if you were ^nng out !i asked somebody else. 

** Well I” said Mr. Creakle^ ** this is very gratifying. You have addressed Mr. 
Copperfield, Twenty Seven. Do you wish to say anyuiing funher to lum ?” 

“You knew me a lo^ time before I came here ani^was changed, Mr. Copper- 
field,” said Uriah, lookiog at me; and a more villainous look I never saw, even on 
his visage. ** You knew me wh^ in spite ortmy foUi^ 1 was nmble among them 
that was proud, and medc amcmg them ilu^ was vident—you was violent to me 
younelf, Mr. Copperfield* Once,«yott struck Ibe a blow in tne foce^ you know.” 


I 
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General ccmimiseration. Several indicant glances directed at me. 

“But 1 foigive you, Mr, Copperfield, said Uriali, making his forgiving nature 
the subject of a most impious and awful parallel, which I shall not record. “ I 
forgive everybody. It would ill become me to bear malice. 1 freely forgive you, 
and I hojie you ’ll curb your passions in future. I hope Mr. W. will repent, and 
Miss W.,%nd all of that sinful lot You’ve been visited with affliction, ancU hope 
it may do you good; but you’d better have come here, Mr. W. had better liave 
come here, and Miss W. too. 'pie best wish I could give you, Mr. Copi>erficin, 
and give idl of you gentlemen, that you could l>e took up and brought b^rc. 
When 1 think of my mst follies, and my present stale, I am suae it would be bc^ 
for you. 1 pity all who ain’t brought here!” 

lie sneaked back mto his cell, amidst a little chorus of approbation; and both 
Traddles and I experienced a great relief when he w'as lockctl itu 

It was a characteristic feature in this repentance, that I was fain to ask wbTt 
these two men had done, to be there at all. Tliat appAred to be the last tiling 
about which they had anything to say. I addressed myself to one of llic two warders, 
who, 1 suspected, from certain latent indications in their faces, knew pretty well 
what all this stir was worth. 

“ Do you know,” said I, as we %valked along the passage, “what felony was 
Numl>er Twenty Seven’s last * folly ? ” • • 

The answer was that it was a Bank case. 

“ A fraud on the Bank of England?” I asked. 

“Yes, sir. Fraud, forgery, and conspiracy. He and some others. He set the 
others on. It was a deep plot for a large sum. Sentence, transportation for 
life. Twenty Seven was the knowingest bird of the lot, and liad very nearly kept 
himself safe; but not quite. The Bank was just able to put salt uoon his tail— 
and only just.” • 

“ Do you know Twenty Eight’s offencef ’ 

“Twenty Eight,” returned my informant, sneaking throughout in a low tone, 
and looking over his shoulder as we walkctl alon^ the passage, to guard himself 
from being overheard, in such an unlawful reference to these Imaiaculates, !>> 
Creakle and the rest; “ Twenty Eight (also transportation) got a place, and robbetl 
a young master of a matter of two hundred and fifty pounds m money and valuables, 
the ni^t before they were going abroad.. 1 particularly recollect hisecase, from 
his being took by a dwarf.” . 

“A what?” 

** A little woman. ~ I have forgot her name.” 

“ Not Mowcher ?” 

“ That’s it! He had duded pursuit, and was going to America in a fliuen wig 
and whiskers, and such a complete disguise os never you see in all your bom days ; 
when the little woman, being m Southampton, met him waUcifiga^ong the street- 
picked him out with her sh:^ eye in a moment—ran betwixf^HTto upset him 
—and held on to him like grim Death.” 

“ExrcUent Miss Mowcher I” cried I. • 

“You’d have said so, if yot^had seen her, standing on a chair iivthc witness* 
box at the trial, as I did,” said my friend. “ He cut her face rignt open, and 
pounded her in the most brutd manner, when she took him; but shp never loosed 
her hold till he sAselocked ^ip. She held so tight to him, in (act, tl^t the officers 
were obliged to take ’em Doth together. She gave her Evidence in the gamest 
vfajt and was highly complimented by the Bench, and cheered right home to her 
lodgings. She said in Court that sUh’d have took him single'handed (on account 
of what she knew concerning him), ii be had been Samson. And it's my belief 
shewouldl” ^ ^ 
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It was mine too, and 1 highly respected Miss Mowcher for it 
We liad now seen all there was to see. It would have been in vain lo represent 
to such a man as the worshipful Mr. Crcakle, that Twenty Seven and Twenty 
Kight were iTcrfeclly consistent and unchanged ; that exactly what th^ w'ere then, 
they hod always keen; that the hypocritical knaves were jast the subjects to make 
that sqi^ of profession in such a place; that they knew its market>value tit least as 
well as we did, in the immediate service it would do them when they were ex> 
paiviatcd ; in a word, that it was a rotten, hoUow, painfully suggestive piece of 
fiusiiiess altogether. \Ve left them to their system and themselves, and went home 
wondering. « 

“Perhaps it’s a good tiling, Traddlcs,” said I,^“to have an unsound Hobby 
ridden hard; for tt *s the sooner ridden to death.'* 

“ I hope so," replied Traddlcs. 


CHAPTER LXII. 

A LIGHT SHINES ON MV WAV. 

The year came round to Christmas-time, and I Iiad been at home above two 
month:. 1 had seen Agnes frequently. However loud tlie general voice might 
be in giving me encouragement, and however fervent the emotions and endeavours 
o which it roused me, 1 heard her lightest word of praise as I heard nothing else. 

At Ic.ast once a week, and sometimes oftener, 1 rode over there, and passed the 
evening. I usually AkIc back at night; for the old unhappy sense was alwaj's 
liovcriiig about me now—most sorrowfully when I left her—and I w’as glad to be 
up and out, rather than wandering over the past in weary wakefulness or miserable 
dreams. 1 wore away the loiigtst part of many wild sad nights, in those rides ; 
(cviving, as l,went, the thoughts that had occupied me in my long absence. 

Or, if 1 were to say rather that 1 listened to the echoes of those thoughts, I 
should better express the truth. They spoke to me from afar off. I had put them 
at a distaqge, and accepted my inevitable place. When 1 read to Agnes what I 
wrote; when I saw her listening face: moved her to smiles or tears; and heard 
her cordial voice so earnest on the slladowy events of that imaginative world in 
which 1 lived; 1 thought what a fate mine might have been—but only thought so, 
as I had thought after 1 was married to Dora, what 1 could have wislied my wife 
to be. 

^ly duty io Agnes, who loved me with a love, which, if I disquieted, I wronged 
most sclfimly anH p«orly, and could never restore; my matured assurance that I, 
wrho had.workcc^uP my own destiny, and won v'hat 1 had impetuously set mv 
heart on, had nb right to murmur and must bear; comprised what 1 felt and what 
I fhid learned. But 1 loved her: and now it even became some consolatioi^to m^ 
faguely to conceive a distant day when 1 might blpnelessly avow it; when all this 
shouldkbe ofer; when 1 could say ** Agnes, so it was when 1 came home; and 
now I am old, and I never have loved since!" § 

She did not once show me any cluuige in herself. What sh%amays had been to 
me, she still was; wholty unaltered. * ^ 

Between my aunt and me there hod been something, in this connexion, once the 
night of my retmn, which I cannot call a restAunt, or an avoidance of the subject, 
so much as an implied understanding that u» thought of it toother, but did not 
shape our thoughts into words. gWben, aeftirding to our old custom, we sat 
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before the fire at ^bt^ we often fell into this train; as naturally, and as eonscioudy 
Co eadi other, as if we had unreservedly said sa But we p r es er v e d an nntnoken 
alencei I b^eved that she had read, or partly read, nwthov^ts that night; and 
that she fiiU^ comprd&ended why I gave mine no more distinct ex pre ss ion. 

This Chnstmas*dme being come, and Agnes having reposed no new confidence 
in me^ a Aiubt that had several times arisen in mjr mmd—whether she could We 
dut perception of the true state of my breast, which restrained her with the appre¬ 
hension of giving me pain—^began to oppress me heavily. If that were so, Ay 
sacrifice was nothing; my plainest obligation to her unfulfilled; and every poor 
action 1 had shrunk fiWi, I was hourly doing. I resolved to sat this ri^t beyond 
all doubt;—if such a beurrier were b^ween ns,^to break it down at once with a 
determined hand. “ * 

It was—^what lastiz^ reason have I to remember itt«-a cold, harsh, winter day. 
There had been snow some hours before ; and it lay, not deep, but hW-frozoi ^ 
the mund. Out at sp, beyond my window, the wind%lew ruggedly from me 
north. I had been thinking of It, sweeping over those mountain wastes of snow 
in Switzerland, then inaccessible to any numan foot; and had been speculating 
which was the lonelier, those solitary regions, or a deserted ocean. 

** Riding to-day, Trotf’ said my aunt, putting her head in at the door. 

** Yes,'* said 1, "lam going over to Canterbi^. It’s a goodgday a ride.*' 
*M hope your horse mav think so, too,” said my aunt; " but at present he is 
holdii^down his head and his ears, sumding before the door there, as u he thought 
hb stable preferable.'* 

My axmt, I may observe, allowed my horse on the Unbidden ground, but had 
not at all rdented toward the donkeys. 

** He will be fresh enough, presently 1** said I. 

" The ride will do hb master good, at all events,” observed my aunt, glancing 
at the papers on my table. *' Ah, child, you pass a good many hours here I 1 
never thought, when I used to read books, what work it was to write them.” 

"It’s work enough to read them, sometimes,” l*retumed. “ As to the writing, 
it has its own charms, aunt” • • 

" Ah I I see I” said my aunt ** Ambition, love of approbation, sympathy, and 
much more, 1 suppose ? Well: go along with you!" 

" Do you know anything more,” said I, standing composedly befoip her—she 
had pattu me cm the shoulder, and sat down in my chair, "of that attachment of 
Agnes f 

She looked up in my &ce a little while, before replying: 

“ I think I do^ Trot” 

" Are you confirmed in your impression f' 1 inquired. 

*'l think I am. Trot” • 

She looked so steadfastly at me: with a kind of doubt, oi*pto/ or suspense in 
^ aflection: that 1 summoned the stronger determination tS sHb^ her a perfectly 
^eerfid face. ^ 

" A«1 what u more. Trot —” said my aunt 
“Vo!” • 

**I think Agnes b going to be married.” 

*'Godblennerl” saidX iheerfiilly. 

"God bless boll said iwaunt, "and her husband tool” 

I edioed it parted from my aunt went lightlv down-sOuis, mounted, and rode 
away. There was neater reason than before to to what I had resolved to da 
How well I recollect wintry lAet The frozen particles of ice^ brushed from 
the blades of mss by the vHnd, and ^orne across my nue; the hard clatter of thi 
bone’s hoofr, beating a tune npon tne p 0 und;Ahe stiff-tilled boH; the snow-drif^ 
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lightly edging in the clialk*pit ns thl breeze ruffled it; the smoking team with the 
waggon or old hay, stopping to breathe on the hiU'top, and shying thdr bdls 
musically; the whitened slopes and sweeps of Dowa«Iand lying against the dark 
sky, as u they were drawn on a huge slate I 
I found Agnes alone. The litue girls had gone to their own homes now, and 
she ^as alone by the fiie^ reading. She put down her book on seeing me come 
in; and having welcomed me as usual, took her work-basket and sat in one of the 
•id-fashioned windows. ^ 

J sat beside her on the window-seat, and we talked of what I was doing, and 
•when it would b^done, and of the process Z had made since my last visit Agnes 
was very cheerful; and laughingly predicted that I should soon become too famous 
tu be talked to,eon such subjects. 

** So 1 make the most of the present time, you see,” said Agnes, '*and talk to 
^ou while I may,” 

As 1 looked at her Ikautiful face, observant of her work, she raised her mild 
clear eyes, and saw that 1 was looking at her. 

** You are thoughtful to-day, Trotwoodl” 

** Agnes, shall 1 tell you what about 7 I came to tell you.” 

She put aside her work, as she was used to do when we were seriously discussing 
anything ;^uid^ve me her whole attention. 

** My dear Agnes, do you doubt my being true to you f ’ 

**No I” she answered, with a look of astonishment. 

** Do you doubt my being what 1 always have been to you f* 

** No I” she answem, as before. 

Do you remember that 1 tried to tell you, when I came home, what a debt of 
gratitude I owed you, dearest Agnes, and how fciv'cntly 1 felt towards you ?” 

“ I remember it,*hshe said, gently, “ very well.” 

•* You have a secret,” said I. “Let me share it, Agnes.” 

She cast down her eyes, and trembled. 

** 1 could hardly fail to know, even if 1 had not heard—but from other lips than 
^ vours, Agng;, which seems strange—Uiat there is some one upon whom you have 
Stowed the treasure of your hive. Do not shut me out of what concerns your 
happiness’so nearly 1 If you can trust me as you say you can, and as 1 know you 
may, let me be your friend, your brother, in Ihis matter, of all others!” 

With Ml appealing, almost a rcproadifu], glance, she rose from the window; 
and hurrying across the room as if Vithout knowing wher«v put her hands before 
her face, ana burst into such tears as smote me to the heart. 

And yet th^ awakened something in me, bringing promise to my heart. With¬ 
out my knowing why, these tears allied themselves with the quietly sad smile which 
"vga so fixed in my remembrance, and shook me more with hope than fear or 
sorrow. • 

“Agnesi Simr I Oearest! What have I done!” ^ 

**Let me A away, Trotwood. I am not well. I am not myself. I will speak 
t§ you by and by—anoUier time. I will write to you. Don't speak to me now. 
•Don’t I don’t I” • 

I sought to recollect what she had smd, when 1 had spoken to her on that form«' 
night, m her affection needing no return. It seeiqpd a very world that I must 
search through in a momenL • * 

“ Agn^ 1 cannot hear to see you ^ and think thaf I have been the cause. My 
dearest girl, dearer to me than anything in life^ if you are unhappy, let qae share 
your unhappiness. If you are in need of hilp or counsel, let me ^ to give it to 
you. If have indeed a burden on your heart, let me tiy to lighten it. For 
whom do I live now, Agnesi if it^ not for ydhf * 
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** Ob» spare me! I am not myself! Another time !*’ was all I could distin^ish. 

Was it a selfish error that was leading me away T Or, liaving once a clue to 
hope, was there something opening to me that I had not dai^ to think off 

must say more. 1 cannot let yea leave me sol For Heaven’s sake, 
Agnes, let us not mistake each other after all these years, and all that has come 
and gone with them I 1 must speak plainly. If you have any lingering thought 
that 1 could envy the happiness you will confer; tliat 1 could not resign }^u to 
a dearer protector, of your own choosing; that I could not, from my removed 
place, be a contented witness of your joy; dismiss it, for 1 don't deserv'e it! ^1 
nave not suftered quite in vain. You have not taught me quite jg vain. There is« 
no alloy of self in what I feel for you.” 

She was quiet now. In a little time, she tume<l her pale face Ibwards me, and 
said in a low voice, broken here and there, but very clear, 

** I owe it to your pure friendship for me, Trutwood—which, indeed, I do no^ 
doubt—to tell you, you are mistaken. 1 con do no more# If I have sometime* 
in the course of years, wanted help and coiuisel, they have come to me. If 1 have 
sometimes been unhappy, the feeling has passed away. If 1 luve ever had a 
burden on my heart, it nas been lightened for me. If I have any secret, it is—no 
new one; and b—not what you suppose. 1 cannot reveal it, or divide it It has 
long been mine, and must remain mine.* 0 0 

“Agnes! Slayl A moment!” 

She was going away, but 1 detained her. I clasped my arm about her waist. 
“In tlie course of years!” “It is not a new one!” New thoughts and hopi’s 


were whirling tlirough my mind, and all the colors of my life were changing. 

“ Dearest Agnes! Whom 1 so res}>ect and honor—whom 1 so devotedly love! 
When I came here to-day, I thought that nothing could have wrested thb con¬ 
fession from me. I thought 1 could have kept it in my bosnm all our lives, till 
we were old. But, Agnes, if I have indeed any new'-bom hope that I may ever 

call you something more Uian Sister, widely different from Sbter 1- 

Her tears fell b^t; but they were not like those the had lately shed, and I saw 


my hope brighten in them. , ^ 

“ Agnes! Ever my guide, and best support! If you had been more mindful (jf 
yourseU’, and le53 of me, when w’c grew up here together, 1 think my hecdlcs** 
fancy never would have wandered from you. But you were so much b^ler than 
I, so necessary to me in every boyish hope and disappointment, tliat to have you tu 
confide in, and rely upon in everything, became a second nature, supplanting fur 
the time the first and greater one of loving you as 1 do 1” • 

Still weeping, but not sadly—^joyfully I And clasped in my arms as she had 
sever been, as I had thought i^e never was to be ! 

“ When I loved Dora—fondly, Agnes, as you know——’* ^ 

“ Yes 1” she cried, earnestly. “ 1 am glad to know it !” s 
When I loved her—even then, my love would have been^ncTOmlete, without 
your sympathy. 1 had it, and it was perfected.. And when 1 loft her, Agnes, 
what shqpd I have been without you, still I” * 

Closer in my arms, nearer to heart, her tremDiing hand npon my shoulder, • 
her sweet eyes shining through her tears, on mine• 

“ I went away, dear Agnes, ]pving you. I stayed away, loving yon.' I returned 
home, loving you f ’ 0 

And now, I tried to tell hlir of the stni^le.l had had, and the conausion I bad 
come to. 1 tried to lay mv mind before n^, truly, and entirely.' 1 tried lo show 
her how 1 had hoped I had come intdHhe better knowledm of myself and of her; 
how 1 had resigned myself to what that better knowledge brought: and how I hM 
ame there^ even that ^y, in my fidftli^ to thb.| If $ac did so love me (I said) 
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that she could take me for her husband, she could do so, on no deserving of mine, 
except upon the truth of my love for her, and the trouble in which it had ripened 
to be what it was ; and hence it was that I revealed it. And O, Agnes, even out 
of thy true eyes, in that same time, the spirit of my child<wife looked upon me, 
saying it was well; and winning me, through thee, to tenderest recollections of the 
lilosaom that had withered in its bloom ! * 

* I am so blest, Trotwood—my heart is so overcharged—but there is one thing 
l*hiU't say.” 

“ Dearest, wltlt ?” 

She laid her^entle hands upon my shoulders, and looked calmly in my face. 

“ Do you know, yet, what it is ?” 

** I am afraid to speculate on what it is. Tell me, my dear.” 

» **I have loved you ^1 my life!” 

f)h, we were happy, we were happy I Our tears were not for the trials (hers so 
much the greater), through which we had come to be thus, but for the rapture of 
being thu-;, never to be divided more ! 

\N’e w.Tlked, that w'inler evening, in the fields tr^ether ; and the blessed calm 
within uAeciilbd to be patnsken by the frosty air. The early stars began to shine 
wliile we were lingering on, and looking up to them, we thanked our God for 
having guided us to this tranquillity. 

We stooil together in the same old-fashioned window at night, w'hen the moon 
was shining ; Agnes with her quiet eyes raised up to it; I following her glance. 
Long miles of road then opened out before my mind ; and, toiling on, I saw a ragged 
way-worn boy forsaken and neglected, who should come to call even the heart now 
beating against mine, liis own. 

It was nearly dinner-time next day when we appeared before my aunt. She 
was up in my study, Peggutty said : w'hich it was ner pride to keep in readiness 
and order Ibr me. We found her, in her spectacles, sitting by the fire. 

“Goodness me 1” said my aunt, peering through the dusk, “ who’s this you’re 
bringing home ?” 

“ Agwes,” said T. 

As wc had arranged to say nothiqg at first, my aunt was not a little discomfited. 
She darted a hopeful glance at me, when I said “ Agnesbut seeing that I 
*looked as usual, she took off her spectacles in despair, and rubbed her nose with 
them. 

She greeted Agnes heartily, nevertheless; and we were soon in the lighted parlor 
fiuwn'Stairs,^t dinner. My aunt put on her si>ectacles twice or thrice, to take 
another looiu^m^ but as often took them off again, disappointed, and rubbed her 
nose with thfm. Much to the discomfiture of Mr. Dick, who knew this to l)p a 
^)ad symptom. 

“ by the by, aunt,” said I, after diimer; I have been speaking to Agnes about 
what you lold me. ” • 

‘•Then, Trot,” said my aunt, turning scarlet, “you did wrong, and broke your 
promise.” • ^ 

“ You are not angry, aunt, I trust? I am sure jpu woi#t w, when you leam 
that Agnes is not unnappy in any attachment.” 

“ Shiff and nonsense 1” said my aunt. 

As my aunt appeared to be annoyed, r thought the best way was to cut her 
Annoyance short. 1 took Agnes in my to the back of her chair, and we both 
leaned over her. My aunt wiA one clap of her hands, and one look through her 
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•pectadcs, immediatidy went into bystericii for the first and <mly time in all my 
luowledge of her. 

The hysterics called up Pesgottr. The moment my aunt was restored, slie flew 
At P^gotty, and calling her a silly old creature, hugged her with all her might. 
After that, she hugged Mr. Dick (who was highly honored, but a good deal 
surarised) f and after that, told them why. Tlten we were all lu&ppy togetheit 
I could not discover whether my aunt, in her last short conversation with m^ 
had fallen on a pious fraud, or had really mistaken the state of my mind. It war 
Quite enough, she said, that she had told me Agnes was going to be married ; alKl 
that I now knew better than any one how true n was. * * 

We were married within a fortnight. Traddlcs and Sophy, imd Doctor and 
Mrs. Strong, were the only guests at our quiet wedding. We left them full of joy ; 
and drove away tt^ther. Clasped in my embrace, I held the source of every# 
worthy aspiration 1 had ever had ; the centre of myself, t^e circle of my life, mf 
own, my wife ; my love of whom was founded on a rock I 

** Detest husband !” said Agnes. '* Now that I may call you by that name, 1 
have one thing more to tdl you.'* 

** Let me hear it, love." 

** It grows out of the night when Dora died. She sent you for me." 

** She dii" • • 

** She told me that she left me something. Can you think what it vtas f 
I believed I could. I drew the wife who had so long loved me, closer to my side. 

** She told me that she made a last request to me, and left me a lost charge." 

** And it was—" 

** That only 1 would occupy this vacant place." 

And Agnes laid her head upon my breast, and wept; and 1 wept with her, 
thoi^h we were so happy. 


CHAPTER LXIII. 

A VISITOR. 

What I have purposed to record is nearly fiiiished ; but there Is yet an incident 
conspicuous in my memoiy, on which it often rests with delight, and without 
wliicn one thread in the web I have spun, would have a ravelled end. 

I had advanced in fame and fortune, my domestic joy was nerft^t, I liad been 
married ten happy years. Agnes and 1 were sitting by the lire, in our house in 
London, one night in spring, and three of our children were playln^^in tlic roonfl 
when I was told that a stra^er wished to see me. ^ ^ 

JJe had been asked if he came on business, and had answerm Mo ;,he had come 
for the pleasure of seeing me, and had come a long way. He was an old man, mg 
servant i^gid, and looked like a fiumer. . . « 

Aa this sounded mysterious to tie children, and moreover was like thg beginning 
of a fiivoiite story Agnes used to tdl- them, introductory to the arrival of a wRked 
old Fairy in a clo^ who hatedAeve^body, it prodneed some commotion. One of 
our boy% laid his head in his mother^s lap to be out of harm's way, and little Agnes 
(our ddest child) left her dou in a chair to lepr esen t her, efM tnnist out her uttle 
heap of golden curls finsm between the window-caitains, to see what happenfld next. 

** Let nim come in here t" nsid L * 

There soon iqipeaied, paushig in duudark doorway as he enterei^ a hale, gn^ 
hatred old man. little Agnes, attracted by his lo^fts, had run to bring him in, and 
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I had not yet dearly seen his whra my wife, starting up, cried out to me, in a 
pleased and amtated voice, that it was Mr. Feg^otty I 
It 'joas Mr. Ft^gotty. An old man now, but in a ruddy, hearl^, strong old a^. 
'When our first emotion was over, and he sat before the fire with the children on^ 
knees, and the blaze shining on his (ace, he looked, to me, as vigorous and robust, 
withai^ handsome, an old man, as ever I had seen. • 

** Mas’r Davy,** said he. And the old name in the old tone fell so naturally on 
afly ear 1 ** Mas*r Davy, ’tis a joyful hour as 1 see you, once more, *long with your 
oum trew wife I** 

* *'A joyful hourdndeed, old friend I** cried I. 

**And these heer pretty ones,** said Mr. Peggotty. **To look at these heer 
flowers I Why,%(as’r Davy, you was but the heighth of the littlest of these, when 
1 fust see YOU I When Em’ly wam’t no bigger, and our poor lad were but a lad!** 
Time nas changed me more than it has chaiigec^ou since thei^’* said I. **But 
let these dear xogaes go^o bed; and as no house m England but this must hold you, 
tell me where to send for your luggage (is the old black bag among it, that went so 
far, I wonder!}, and then, over a glass of Yarmouth grog, we will have the tidings 
of ten years I*’ 

“ Are you alone f ’ asked Agnes. 

** Yes, imt’ampf’ he said, kissing her hand, ** quite alone.** 

Wc sat him between us, not knowing how to give him welcome enough; and as 
T began to listen to his old familiar voice, I could have fancied he was still pursuing 
his long journo in search of his darling niece. 

*' It’s a mon of water,*’ said Mr. Pe^otty, ** fur to come across, and on’y stay a 
matter of fower weeks. But water (’specially when ’tis salt) comes nat’ral to me; 
and friends is dear, and I am heer.—^\Vhich is verse,** said Mr. Peggotty, surprised 
to find it out, thou(|h I hadn’t such intentions.** 

** Are you going back those many thousand mil^ so soon f* asked Agnes. 

Yss, ma’am,’* he returned. ** I giv the promise to Em’ly, afore I come away. 
You see, 1 doen’t grow youngef as the years comes round, and if I hadn’t sailed as 
•’(was, most I shouldn’t never have done’t. And it *s alius been on m^ mind, 
as I must come and see Mas’r Davy and your sweet blooming self, m your 
wedded happiness, afore I got to be too old.” 

lie lool^d at us, as if he could never feast his eyes on us sufficiently. Agnes laugh- 
ingly put back some scattered locks of hb grey hair, that he might see us better. 

'* And now tell us,” said I, ** everji^ing relating to your fortunes.” 

*<*Our fortuns, Mas’r Davy,’^ he rejoined, *‘b soon told. We haven’t fared 
nohows, but fared to thrive. We’ve alius thrived. We *ve worked as we ought 
to’t, and maybe we lived a leetle hard at first or so, but we have alius thrived. 
\yiat with sheep-farming, and what with stock-farming, and what with one thing 
and what wit]ik|*otiier, we are as well to do, as well could be. Theer *s been 
kiender a blessi^ feR upon us,” said Mr. Peggotty. reverentially inclining his hea^ 
"and we've dbne nowt but prosper. That in the long run. If not yesterday, 
ilhy then to-day. If not to-^y, why then to-morrow." 

• " And Emily f said Agnes and I, both togethei; 

” l^ly,* smd he, " arter you left her, ma'am—and I never heerd her saying of 
her prayers at nigh4 t’other mde the canvas screen, when we vras settled in the Bush, 
but what I heerd your name—and ait^ she and me lost sight^fiMas’r Davy, that 
theer shining sundownw-was that low, at first, tlut, if die had know’d then what 
Mas’r Davy Jeep from us so land and Uiowtful, 'tb my opinion she *d have drooped 
away. But th^ was some poor folks aboaiR as had illness among ’em, and she 
tqpk care of them; and theer was the childam in our company, and me took care of 
tkm; and so she got to be busy,|^nd to be oding good, and ^t helped her.” 
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•* When did she Bret hear of it f’ I a5kcd^ 

I kep it from her arlcr 1 heerd on’t,” said Mr. Pcggolty, “going on nigh a 
year. We was living then in a solitary place, but among the bmutiiullcst trees, and 
with the roses a covering our Bein* to Ine roof. Thccr come along one day, when 
1 was out a working on the land, a traveller from our own Norfolk or Suffolk in 
England fl doen’t rightly mind which), and of course we took him in, and piv him 
to eat and drink, and made him welcome. We all do that, all the colony over. 
He'd got an old newspaper with him, and some other account in print of tl»e sto/m. 
That’s how she know^d it. W'hen 1 come home at night, I found she know’diit.” 

He dropped his voice as he said these words, and the gravity 1 so well remen^ 
bered overspread his face. 

“ Did it change her much f ’ we asked. * 

“Aye, for a good long time,” he said, shaking his head ; "if not to this present 
hour. But I think the solitoc^e done her good. Anti sjie had a deal to miutbiii 
the way of poultry and the like, and minded of it, and come through. 1 wonder,” 
he said thoughtfully, “if you could see my Km’ly now', Mas'r Davy, whether you'd 
know her I” 

“ Is she so altered f ’ I inquired. 

" I doen’t know. I see her ev’ry day, and doen’t know; but, odd-times, I have 
thowt SO. A slight figure,” said Mr. Peggotty, looking at the fir4| " lAndcr worn; 
soft, sorrowful, blue eyes; a delicate face; a pritty head, leaning a little down; a 
quiet voice and way—timid a’most. That’s l.m’ly I” 

We silently obscrs'ctl him as he sat, still looking at the Bre. ^ 

Some tliinks,” he said, " as her afl'cetion was ill-bcstow'ed; some, as her mar¬ 
riage was broke off by death. No one know's how ’tis. She might have married 
well a mort of times, ‘ but, uncle,* she says to me, * that’s gone for ever.* Cheerful 
along with me; retired w’hen others is by; fond of going any flislance fur to tcacli a 
child, or fur to tend a sick person, or fur to do some kindness tow’rds a young girl's 
wedding (and she’s done a many, but has never seen one); fondly loving of her 
uncle; patient; liked by young and old; sowt out by all that has any trouble. 
That’s Em’ly!” • • 

He drew his hand across his face, and with a half-suppresscdsigh looked up from 
the Bre. 


“ Is Martlta with you yet f * I asked. • 

" Martha,” he replied, "got married, M^’r Davy, in the second year. A young 
man, a farm-laborer, as come by us on his way to market with his mas'r’s drays— 
a journey of over five hundred mile, tlieer and back—made offers fur to take herflir 
his wife (wives is very scarce thccr), and then to set up fur their two selves in the 
Bosh. She spoke to me fur to tell him her trew story. 1 did. They was marrie<I, 
and they live fower hundred mile away from any voices but th^ own and ahe 
tinging birds.” ^ 0 

m **Mrs. Gummidge?” I suggested. • 

It was a pleasant key to touch, for Mr. Peggotty suddenly burst into a roatof 
laughttr, and rubbed hu hands up and down his leg^ as he hod been accustomeuto 
do when he enjoyed himself in Ac long-shipwreckcd boat. 

"Would you believe it!” he said. "Why, somcun even made”offerttfur to 
marry Arr/ If a ship’s coOk that was turning settler, Mas’r Davy, didn’t make 
offen fur to mar^ Missis Gpmmidge, 1 ’m Gormed—and I can’t say no fairer than 
that I” • 


I never saw Agnes laugh to. Tl^ sudden ecstacy on the part of Mr.*Peggotty 
was so delightful to her, that she could not leave off laughing; and the more she 
•aughed the more ^e made me lj|p^> and the greater Mr. Peggott/s ecstacy 

became, and the more he rubbed his lc£^. f 

0 
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** And >\hat did Mrs. Guinmidge say f’ I asked, when 1 was grave enough. 

“If you’ll believe me,” returned Mr. Peggotty, “Missis Gummidge, ’stead of 
•ayiitg * thank you, I’m much obleeged to you, 1 ain’t a going fur to cliange my 
(onditiun at my time of life,* up’d with a bucket as was standing by, and laid it 
over that theer ship's cook’s nead 'till he sung ou* fur help, and I went in and 
rcskifB of him.” * 

wMr. Peggotty burst into a great roar of laughter, and Agnes and 1 both kept 
him company. 

^ * Put 1 must say this for tlie good creetur,” he resumed, wiping his face when 
we were quite exhafUsted; “she has been all she said she’d be to us, and more. 
She *s the wiilin^'St, the trewest, the honcstest-helping woman, Mas'r Davy, as 
ever draw'd the orcath of life. 1 have never know d her to be lone and lorn, for 
• single minute, not even when the colony was all afore us, and W'C was new to it. 
iHid thinking of Utc oltL'un is a thing she never dune, 1 do assure you, since she 
left ICngland!” 

“ Now, last, not le.isf, Mr. Micawber,” said I. “ He has paid off every obliga- 
tion he incurred here—e\cn to Trad<lles’s bill, you remember, my dear Agnes— 
and therefore we may take it fur granted that he is duing well. Put what is the 
latest news of hun ?” 

Mr. PeJ5oft>i with a smile, put his hand in his breast-pocket, and produced a 
flat-folded, paper parcel, from which he took out, with much care, a little odd* 
looking newspajrcr. 

“ You are t« understan’, Mas’r Davy," said he, “ as wc have left the Bush now, 
being so well to do ; and ha\c gone right away round to Port Middlcbay Harbor, 
wheer theer’s wliat ttx call a town.” 

“ Mr. Micawber was in the Push near you?” said I. 

“ Bless you, ycs,*^said Mr. Peggotty, “ and turned to with a will. I never wish 
to meet a better gcn’l’inan for turning to, with a will. 1 ’ve seen that theer bald 
lie.'id of his, a perspiring in thq sun, Mas'r Davy, 'til I a’most thowt it would have 
melted away. And now he’s a Magistrate.” 

* *• A Magfttrate, eh?" said I. 

Mr. Peggotty pointe<l to a certain paragraph in the newspaper, where I read 
alvtud as follows, from the ‘Tort Middlebay 'limes:” 


“^'Tlie public dinner to our distinguished fellow-colonist and townsman, 
^’iLKiNS Micawber, Ksquike, Port Middlebay District Magistrate, came off 
yesterday in the large room of the Hotel, which w’as crowded to suffocation. It is 
estimated that not fewer than forty-seven persons must have been accommodated 
with dinner at one time, exclusive of the company in the passage and on the stairs, 
'l^c beauty, % 6 hiom and exclusiveness of Port Middlebay, flocked to do honour to 
one so dcsciv^y |stcemed, so highly talented, and so widely popular. Doctor 
Mell (of Coloi^ Salem-House Grammar School, Port Middlebay) presided, zrJL 
his right sat the distinguished west. After the removal of the cloth, and the 
singing of Non Nobis (beaulLruliy executed, and in which we were at na loss to 
distii^ish.the bell-like notes of that gifted imatcur, Wilkins Micawber, 
PsQmRB, JUNIOR), the risual loyal and patriotic toasts were severally given and 
r^imturously received. Dr. Mell, in a speech replete with feeli^, then proposed 
* Our distinguished Gi|pst, the ornament of our town. . May be never leave us but 
to bett» himseir, and may his success among us be such as to render his bettering 
himself impossible!* The cheering with ^ich the toast was received defies 
description. Again and again it rose and fetn like the waves of ocean. At length 
all was hushed, and Wilkins hDCAWlJ£R,*£iQUiR£, presented himself to return 
thanks. Far be it from us, in ^e present copipamnvely imperfect state of the 
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resources of our establishment to endeavour to follow our distinguished townsman 
through the amoothly*ilowing periods of hit fmlished and higluy>omate address t 
Suffice it to observe, that it was a masterpiece of eloquence; and that those 
passages in which he more particularly traced his own succesdiil career to its 
sour^ and warned the younger portion of his auditory from the shoals of ever 
incurring pecuniary liabilities whiw th^ were unable to liquidate, brought or tear 
into the rnanliest eye present The remaining toasts were Doctor Mell; Mi^. 
Micawber (who ^cefully bowed her acknomed^ents from the side-door, where 
a galaxy of beauty was elevated on chairs, at once to witness and adorn the gratVy- 
ing scene); Mrs. Ridcer Begs (late Miss Micawber); Mrs^^Iell; Wilkin^ 
Micawber, Esquire, Junior (who convulsed the assembly by humorously* re¬ 
mark^ that he found himself unable to return thanks in a speech, but would do 
so, with their permission, in a song); Mrs. Micawber's Famii.y (wcll-knowi^ 
it is needless to remark, in the moihcr-conntry), && &c. &c. At the conclusion 
of the proceedings the tables were cleared as if by art-nu^c for dancing. Among 
the votaries of Terpsichore, who disported themselves until Sol gave warning 
for departure, Wilkins Micawber, Esquire, Junior, and the lovely and accomplished 
Miss Helena, fourth daughter of Doctor Mell, were particularly remarkable.’* 


I was looking back to the name of Doctor Mell, pleased to have dimovered, in 
these happier circumstances, Mr. MeU, formerly poor pinched usher to my Mul- 
dlescz magistrate, w'hcn Mr. Peggotty pointing to another part of the paper, my 
eyes rested on my own name, and 1 read thus: ^ 

“TO DAVID COPPERFIELD, ESQUIRE, 

TUB ElflNENT AUTHOR. 

“ My Dear Sir, • 

Years have elapsed, nnce I had an opporttinity of ocularly perusing 
the lineaments, now lamiliar to the imaginations of r conadcrable portion of tlm 
civilised worl^ 

** But, my dear sir, though estranged (by the force of circumstancq^ over whicl^ 
I have had no control) from the personal society of the friend and companion oi 
my youth, 1 have not been unmindful of his soaring flight. Nor have 1 been 

debarred, ^ 

Though seas hetweea us hraid ha’ roared. 

• 

(BURNlJfirom participating in the intellectual feasts he has spread before ns. ^ . 

“ I cannot, tnerefore^ idTow of the departure from this place of an individum 
wnom we mutually respect and esteem, without, my dear sir, taking this public 
opportunity of thanking you, on my own behalf, and, 1 may undertake to add, on 
that of the whole of the Inhabitants of Port Middlcbay, f<|f th&j^tiflcation^ 
wMch you are the ministering agent. ^ 



Middlebay may at least aspire tc^atch it, with delight, with entertagiment with 
instruction I 

“Among the ^s elevated fowards you from this portion of the globe, will ever 
be found, while li^tand life, 

“The 

“Eye 

“ Appertaining to 
“ Wilkins micawber,* 

** Magistrate.*’ 
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1 found, on glancing at the remaining contents of the newspaper, that Mr. 
Micawber was a diligent and esteemed correspondent of that Joum^ There 
was another letter from him in the same paper, touching a bridge; there was an 
advertisement of a collection of similar letters by him, to be shortly republished, 
in a neat volume, “ with considerable additionsan^ unless I am very much 
mistaken, the Leading Article was his also. * 

^Wc talked much of Mr. Micawber, on many other evenings while Mr. Peggotty 
remained with us. He lived with us during the whole term of his stay,—which, I 
thlhk, was something less than a month,—and his sister and my aunt came to 
^ndon to see hiilh Agnes and I parted from him aboard>ship, when he sailed; 
and we shall never part from him more, on eartli. 

But before he*eft, he went with me to Yarmouth, to see a little tablet I had put 
, up in the churchyard to the memory of Ham. While I was cop}’ing the plain 
i^cription for him at hu request, I saw him stoop, and gather a tuft of grass from 
the grave, and a little outh. 

** For £m*ly,*’ he said, as he put it in his breast ** I promised, Mas’r Davy.’* 


CHAPTER LXIV. 

A LAST RETROSPECT. 

And now my written story ends. 1 look back, once moie—for the last rime— 
before 1 close these leaves. 

1 see myself, vrith f^gnes at my side, journeying along the road of life. I see our 
children and our friends around us; and 1 hear the roar of many voices, not 
indiflerent to me as I travel on. 

What faces are the most distinct to me in the fleeting crowd! Lo, these; all 
•turning to me as 1 ask my thoughts the question I 

Here is my aunt, in stronger spectacles, an old woman of fourscore years and 
more, but upright yet, and a steady walker of six miles at a stretch in winter 
weather. • 

Always with her, here comes P^gptty, my good old nurse, likewise in spec* 
tacles, accustomed to do needlework at night very close to the lamp, hut never 
sRtinc down to it without a bit of wax candle, a ys^ measure in a little house, and 
a wow'box with a picture of St. Paul's upon the lid. 

Hie cheeks and arms of Peggotty, so hard and red in my childish days, when 1 
V. andered wh^Ae birds didn’t peck her in preference to apples, are shrivelled now; 
and her eyesr^t^osed to darken their whole neighbourhood in her face, are 
fainter (though they f^litter still); but her rough foreflngcr, which I once associatq^ 

3 ’th a pocket nutmeg grater, is just the same, and when 1 see my least cMd 
tching at it as it totters from my aunt to her, I think of our little parlor %t home^ 
Vhen 1 could scarcely walk. My aunt’s old disappointment is set right, now. 
She i%godnfr)ther to a real Bring ^tsey Trotwood; pnd Dora (the next in order) 
says she spoils her. • 

' There is something bulky in P^gotty^ pocket. It Js 'nothing smaller than riie 
Crocodile*Book, which is in ra^r a dilapidated cradition by this time, with 
diveA of the leaves tom and sritched acros^but which Pe^t^ exhibits to the 
cliildren as a precious relic. I find it very cvmous to see my own infant face, look¬ 
ing up at me firom the Crocof^e stores f^d to be reminded by it of my old 
acquaintance Brooks of Sheffieio^ * 


$31 David Coppcrficid, 

Among my boys, this summer holiday time, I sec an old man making giant 
kites, and gazing at them in the air, with a delight for w'hich there are no words, 
lie greets me rapturously, and w’hisper^ with many nods and winks, ** Trot wood, 
you will be glad to hear llmt I shall finish the Memorial when I have nothing else 
to do, and that your aunt’s the most extraordinary woman in the world, sir !’* 

Who i^his bent lady, supporting herself by a stick, and showing me a dVtffite* 
nance in which there are some traces of old pride and lieauty, feebly contending 
with a querulous, imbecile, fretful wandering of the mind? She is in a gaidcn ; 
and near her stands a sharp, dark, withered woman, with a white scar on^er 
lip. Let me hear what they say. ^ * 

“Rosa, I have forgotten this gentleman'.*; name,” 

Rosa bends over her, and calls to her, “ Mi. Coppcrficld.” 

“I am glad to see you, sir. 1 am sorry to observe you are in mourning, ) 
hope Time will be good to you,” - m 

Iler impatient attendant scolds her, tells her I am not in mourning, bicL her 
look again, tries to rouse her. 

** You have seen my son, sir,” says the elder lady. “Are you reconciled ?” 
Looking fixedly at me, she puts her hand to her forehead, and moans. Sud* 
denly, she cries, in a terrible voice, “ Rosa, come to me. He is dead 1 ” R<.»sa 
kneeling at her feet, by turns caresses her, and ijuarrcls with ; tSw ficuely 
telling her, “ I loved him belter than you ever liid !”—now soothing her to .sleej) 
on her breast, like a sick child, llms 1 leave tlicm ; thus I always find them ; 
thus they wear their time away, from year to yc.'ir. • 

What ship comes sailing home from Indi.-!, and w'hat English lady is this, 
married to a growling old Scotch CruraUs with great il.aps of ears? Can this be 
Julia Mills ? 

Indeed it is Julia Mills, pcerish and fine, with a black*man to carry cards 
and Ictteis to her on a golden salver, and a copper-coluurcd woman in linen, 
with a bright handkerchief round her head, to serve her TiHin in her dressing* 
room. But Julia keeps no diary in these da^’s; never sings Affection’s I>irge; 
eternally quarrels with tlie old Scotch Croesus, who is a sort of yello\f bear with a* 
tanned hide. Julia is steeped in money to the throat, and talks and thinks of 
nothing else. 1 liked her better in the Desert of Sahara. 

Or perhaps this is the Desert of Sahara! For, though Julia ha#a stately 
house, and mighty company, and sumptuous dinners eveiy day, I see no green 
growth near her; nothing that can ever come to fruit or flower. What Jul^ 
calls “society,” 1 see ; among it Mr. JackMaldon, from his Patent Place, sneering 
at the hand that gave it him, and speaking to me, of the Doctor, as “so charmingly 
antique.” But when society is the name for such hollow gentlemen and ladies, 
Juha, and when its breeding is professed indifference to evep^ng that eftn 
advance or can retard mankind, 1 think we must have lost q|^s<j^ in that same 
Desert of Sahara, and had better find the way out. • 

And lo, the Doctor, always our good friend, lalxiring at his Dictionary (som#« 
where about the letter D), and happy in his home and wife. Also the 01(^ 
.Soldier, on a considerably redilEed, footing, and by no means so influential as 
in days of yore 1 r • 

Working at hisj^ambers inathe Temple, with a busy aspect, and his hair (where 
he is not bald) mafie more rebellious than ever by the constant friction of his lawyers 
wig, I come, in a later time, upon my dear old Traddles? His table is covered 
with thick piles of papers ; and I sa^as I look around me : * 

“If Sopny were vour clerk, now, Traddles, she would have enough to do !” 

“ You may say tnat, my dear CoppyTield ! Bn^^hose were capital days, too, lb 
Holbom Court I Were they not ?” f 



J close my S/osy. 
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But it was not the town talk 


*' When she told you you would be a Tudec ? 
tAcnr 

** At all events,” says Traddles, “ if I ever am one- 

• * Why, you know you will be.” 

* Well, my dear Copperfield, wAcn I am one, I shall tell the story,^ I said I 
w duM.” 

. ^Ye walk away, arm in arm. I am goin)> to have a family dinner with Traddles. 
It is Sophy’s birthday ; and, on our road, Traddles discourses to me of the good 
foftunc he has enjoy^. 

** 1 really have^'V^cn able, my dear Copperheld, to do all that I had most at 
heart. There’^the Reverend Horace promoted to that living at four hundred and 
fifty pounds a year; there are our two boys receiving the very best education, and 
distinguishing themsedves as steady scholars and good fellows ; there are three of 
the girls married very t^mfortably ; there are three more living with us ; there are 
\thrce more keeping Itouse for the Reverend Horace since Mrs. Crewler’s decease ; 
’ and all of them happy.” 

** Except—” I suggest. 

“ Except the Beauty,” says Traddles. •* Yes. It was very unfortunate that she 
should marry such a vagabond. But there was a certain dash and glare about him 
that caugi^ liei^ However, now we have got her safe at our house, and gr*t rid of 
him, we must cheer her up again.” 

Traddlcs’s house b one of the very houses—or it easily may have been—which 
he and Sophy^ed to parcel out, in their evening walks. It is a large house ; but 
Traddles keeps his papers in liis drcssing-room, and his boots ^Yith his papers ; 
and he and Sophy squeere themselves into up{x;r rooms, reserving the best bed* 
rooms for the Beantv and the girls. There is no room to spare in the house; for 
more of the girl^’ are here, and alw'ays are here, by some accident or other, 
than I know how to count. Here, when w'e go in, is a crowd of them, running 
down to the door, and handing Traddles about to be kissed, until he is out of 
breath. Here, cstablLsheil in perpetuity, is the poor Beauty, a widow with a little 
•girl; here, fit dinner on Sophy’s birthd.ay, are the three married girls with their 
three husbands, and one of the husband’s brothers, and another husband’s cousin, 
a»d another husband’s sister, who appears to me to be engaged to the cousin. 
Traddlcs;texactly the same simple, unaffected fellow as he ever was, sib at the foot 
of the large table like a Patriarch ; emd Sophy beams upon him, from the head, 
^ross a cheerful space that is certainly not glittering with Britannia metal. 

^And now, as I close my task, subduing my desire to linger yet, these faces fade 
away. But, one face, shining on me like a Heavenly light by which 1 see tdl 
other objects, is above them and beyond them all. And tliat remains. 

•1 turn my ]|»d, and see it, in ib beautiful serenity, beside me. My lamp bunts 
low, and 1 ha^pvn|fcn far into the night; but tlie dear presence, without which 1 
were nothing, J>ears me company. ^ • 

• Oh Agnes, Oh my soul, so may thy facebebymewhenrclosemylifein4eed; so 
may I, when realities are melting from me like the shadows which I nowahsmiss, 
*still find Ih^ near me, pointing upward 1 ^ - 
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